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It must be the common experience of all who have passed middle 
life to find that important events in which they took part, and great 
men with whom they were well-acquainted, are absolutely unknown 
to the rising generation I certainly have been much struck with the 
general want of information of the comparatively recent history of 
Bengal during the last thirty years Traditions linger here and there 
certain names are associated with particular occurrences but such 
recollections are often inaccurate and always incomplete The reason 
is not far to seek There is no connected “ history of our o\in 
times” in Bengal There are excellent gazetteers, reports, statis- 
tical accounts, and books of reference , but such works may not be 
readily available they are sometimes dry reading, and at any rate 
they require search dnd study. 

The object of these volumes is to supply the want of a conti- 
nuous narrative of the official history, the principal events, and the 
personalities of a definite period It is chiefly a compilation, as it is 
based on verbatim extracts from Administration Reports, Gazettes, 
official papers, books (some of standard merit, and others less known 
to fame), newspapers, and other public sources An effort has been 
made to include every matter of importance in Bengal, and to give 
such an account in each instance as should satisfy either the ordinary 
or the official reader Figures have necessarily been reproduced 
where essential, but statistics have been generally avoided Documents 
have sometimes been quoted in txtenso in other cases the 
narrative is much condensed To those who read for amusement 
only, such a compilation will present but few attractions those who 
seek information will, it is .hoped, find it in a handy form In the 
abundance of materials tfTe difficulty df selection has been consider- 
able “ The art, like all art,” as has been said, “ consists in seeing 
and seizing the right facfs and giving them prominence ” As the 
work does not aim at being an encyclopaedia, it is impossible to 
satisfy everybody, but a future edition, if called for, can supply any 
obvious omissions which may be brought to light 
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The name of the work— Bexgal trtDER the Lieitekavt 
Gorrasozs — has been deliberately chosen, to Indicate not only the 
iccne but the principal personage* of the period which form* its 
subject. The rulers of a province more extensive than raanr Fu ro- 
pe an kingdoms exercise (although subordinate to the Government of 
India) large powen and a wider Influence. For five years tbev maybe 
held responsible for the welfare of over seventr millions The charge 
is one of the heaviest under the Crown the position one of the most 
honourable and those who have held the charge and the position 
deserve to l>e remembered in the province (at least) where they have 
ruled Tbev are responsible not only for any policy they may initiate 
but for their manner of dealing with events as they occur h amines 
cyclones flx>Js earthquakes wars and rumours of wars a falling 
exchange grave alternations of agricultural depression and prosperitv 
serious changes of policy affecting the revenues of the Stale — all 
these things form a scries of events beyond the control of the Provin 
dal Go\emment which are liable to recur at an\ moment, and which 
conslantlv threaten the securitv of the Provincial finance**’ — at the 
beast they upset all calculations and derange the finances on which all 
administrative policy and projects depend The following chaplets 
will show how some Lieutenant Governors have been fortunate In 
escaping such catastrophes whereas others have experienced and com 
bated them some hive l>ecn able to carry Out a pieconccived pollcv 
otliers liave been compiled or lave chosen to lie opportunists 
all— as mar safely be said of anv high Fngllsli officer — have been 
actuated by a high sense of |uiblic dutv Posslhlv this record of 
events and measures of Importance may b of some use to their 
successors Some observations hare been offered on the main policy 
an 1 events of each period as well as the personal characteristic! of 
each Ueutenant C ovemor *■ In the main posterity must accept the 
findings of contemporaries on questions of claracter kor obvious 
reasons th* wrrkenls with the clote of the administration of the 
lav. rerirrd JJctt ciunt f ovemor 

In Im htmtln~ from In liars languages the names of persons 
anil ices an I technical t rtn« the la est Orders of the ( orernment 
o' U-n at (>f Ic rusty c S > t| t avc I -*n f dto“*c t the spelling of 
vermeu at wort!« l as varlr- 1 v gtea Is and o often l<**tween iBjt 

1 tUt tie r<j ft Italian cf l! c words as *pe!t by t! e orfglnal 
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writer m each case would have presented a very unscholarly ap- 
pearance in the work as a whole in the orders above-mentioned 
some concession was made to historical and literary usage in respect 
of certain words the general principle followed was the system 
adopted bv the late Sir W. W. Hunter, x c s i Although some 
Lieutenant-Governors have not been knighted until the middle or 
end of their tenure of office, I have, to avoid pedantry, called them 
“ Sir — ” throughout — except m quotations Some additional matter 
has been included in Appendices, which will, it is hoped, prove of 
interest Belvedere is the subject of a special notice it is a house 
surrounded with historical and official associations. Brief lives ha\e 
been prepared of a number of Native gentlemen who have been 
prominent and influential during the years 1854-1898 they have 
been collected tbgether in an Appendix, so as to avoid interrupting 
th^ main account of each Adm'nistration Lists are given of the 
Chief Justices, Judges, Members of the Board of Revenue and 
their Secretaries, of the Secretaries and Under-Secretaries to Govern- 
ment, and of the Members of the Bengal Legislative Council, for 
the period under treatment A brief Glossary of most of the verna- 
cular words occurring in the volumes has been added A catalogue 
of the books and works consulted is included 

I had hoped to finish these volumes (which have been prepared 
simultaneously with the discharge of official duties) in the rare hours 
of leisure that can sometimes be found, but unforeseen circumstances 
have rendered it necessary to produce them under the greatest pres- 
sure of work, without extending my researches or completing my 
inquiries as I should have liked I must enter this plea in palliation 
of the many deficiencies W'hich will doubtless be noticed But if 
the volumes serve for a time to record the names, and achievements 
of distinguished men, to convey some knowledge of the modern 
history of Bengal, and to be of some practical use for reference, 
they will not have been composed in vam 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to many brother officers 
and others who have helped me with their advice, support and 
encouragement, and equally to my Indian friends and fellow-workers 
who have laboured loyally and cheerfully to carry out my design 


Caicutta, January 1901, 


C E. B 
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The earlier history of the British power in Bengal does not fall 
within the scope of this work But some account may be briefly 
given of the system of Government which obtained in Bengal pre- 
vious to the creation of the Lieutenant-Governorship in 1853 The 
Governor-General of Bengal had, by the Statute 3 and 4 W c 85 
(the Government of India Act, 1833), become Governor-General of 
India , and Goiernor of Bengal B) section 56 of that Statute the 
executive Government of Bengal was vested in a Governor-in-Coun- 
cil of the Presidenc) of Fort William m Bengal and three Councillors, 
(but under section 57 no Councillors were appointed in Bengal), and 
by section 69 the Governor-General-in-Council was authorised, as 
often as the exigencies of the public service might appear to him to 
require, to appoint one of the ordinary Members of the Council of 
India, as he might think fit, to be Deputy Governor, but with no addi- 
tional salary Since the passing of this Statute the following had 
been appointed Deputy Governors as occasion required — 

Alexander Ross, Esq, Senior, October 20, 1837 

Colonel William Monson, c. b , Madras Artillery 

October 15, 1838 

Thomas Campbell Robertson, Esq , June 17, 1839 


Sir Thomas Heibert Maddock, lvt 


f September 20, 
| October 11, 


1845 

1848 


Major-General Sir J H Littler, g c b March 12, 1849, 

HonbleJ A Dorm December 9, 1S53 

In the Wairant* of Precedence, the Deputy Governor of Bengal came 
next after the Governor-General, and before the Governors of 
Madras and Bomba} 

An Act of 183-5 authorised the appointment of a Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and one was appointed 
in 1836 This necessaril) reduced the area under the Go\emment 
of Bengal, 1 r, of Lover Bengal, to which this work refeis 


* JLonl Dalkousie s Minute of SSth September 1S5 4 
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In a Minute written In March 1867 Sir W Grey mentioned 
that u the complete *cparation (below the bead of the Govern 
ment) of the administration of Bengal from the general admlnli 
tratlon of India dales from 1843 w hlch year Lord > lien 
borough assigned a separate Secretariat Establishment to the Bengal 
Administration by which the whole civil business, Including public 
works, was to be transacted The establishment which It was at that 
time thought right to assign to the work of the Bengal Go\cmment 
was one Secretary and two Lnder Secretaries 

An outline of the nvstem which practically obtained In 1845 and 
presumably still obtained in 1853 (as no material changes lad Iwrcn 
Introduced meanwhile) Is to be found In an article of January 1845 
by the historian Mr J C Marsbmar c s i , on * Bengal as 1/ ts 
The Executive Government of Bengal he wrote Is administer 
ed hr the Governor or Deputy Governor aided by one Sccretar) and 
two Lnder Secretaries The duties annexed to It embrace the entire 
control of the Civil 'Magisterial and Police branches of the admlnls 
tratlon of the Land Revenues of the Salt and Opium monopolies 
of the Abkart or Fxclse on spirits of the Lcclc lastical Marine 
and Steam Departments as well os lliat of Public Instruction and the 
Post Office It i oImj charged with the management of the LItra 
Gangetic settlements of Tcoang Malacca and Singapore With the 
Legislative the Military anJ I olltical Departments it has no conncc 
tion thev belong exclusive!*- to the province of the general Govern 
menu The duties which are thus thrown on the Government of 
Bengal lave l>ccn supposed to exceed those which devolve « n the 
united ( ovemmenu of Madras and Bomtay In which the fe |h n 
II iTIiv of deliberation Is sliared by two distinct Councils anil the 
labour of actim I di tribute l among cveral bureaux In reference 
to the finances however the function of the Bengal Gmernment ore 
itrkily aJmini tnthe Tlie funds c< Iletted through Its Instrumental 
ttv are at the entire sh |«oial of the ( ovemment of India an I are 
rsj<n Irxl accor hnj to tl e arrangement lai ! d i»n I r It an ? Which 
can l*e mol r " 1 onljr f r ! * auth rltr The Governor of lkn-*il can 
rule n *’ rain in tie a'Inwance* of the j til tic ervants le 
onn-y ci t* I s ir » **.h,jo or wuiicrt tl c j w c f a Jjr /j to tJ r 
rs <-r if a ruj-^- a urr of the (<*ircl| »>f In I a But 
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in the internal management of the whole of the administration the 
Governor of Bengal is unfettered by the necessity of any reference 
to the Government of India The vast patronage of the Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted Service is at his absolute disposal, and, m the 
exercise of discipline, any appeal from his decision lies to the Court 
of Directors and not to the Governor-General in Council He is 
constrained, however, by the most stringent injunctions to forward 
every petition of appeal against his own proceedings to the home 
authorities ’ 

Another account ot the Government of Bengal pievious to 
1853 is to be found in Sir George Campbell’s Modem India 
(1852), written 19 years before he himself became Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal It is not too long to quote. “Of late years, the 
Governor-General having been so much absent, there has generally 
been a Deputy-Governor of Bengal , and latterly the duties of 
Governor-General and Governor of Bengal have been found to be 
too much for one man, and the Governor-General has even when 
present nominated a Deputy-Governor He has most of the powers 
of Government (delegated to him by the Governor) except that, as 
the Governor-General is better acquainted with, and more frequently 
present m, Bengal than in the other Presidencies, he exercises a more 
minute supervision, and I believe that he retains in his own hands the 
patronage of appointments exceeding 1,000 rupees per mensem 
Although the Governor-General may select the Deputy-Governor 
from the Members of Council, in practice it has become the custom 
to consider the appointment the right of the senior Member, and he 
has invariably been appointed The consequence is a constant 
change in the holder of the office In 12 years up to 1850 the leins 
had been held by 9 successive Governors or Deputy^ Governors The 
present Deputy-Governor has served in the army with credit for 52 
years, bat has never had any experience of any kind in civil affairs , 
and at this stage of his life, being suddenly promoted into the office 
of Deputy-Governor, he is called on to perform duties to the nature 
of which I have alluded, and to superintend the details which I shall 
afterwards describe ” 

“The Government of Bengal Proper must be the heaviest of 
all The Governor has the administration of the great provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, with subsequent additions — Assam, 
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and the country known a* the North Eastern frontier Agencj — 
another very large thinly peopled tract of hill) country, known ns 
the South Western Agcnc) — \rracan and the Tenasserim Provinces 
on the cast of the Ba\ of Bengal and he ha* the charge of a 
number of pettr independent States He has under him the opium 
manufacture whether carried on in his own territory or in the North 
west Provinces the Bengal salt manufacture the whole of the 
\crr heavy local business in and about Calcutta rendered very 
harassing from the presence of a large population of European adven 
turers bound bv no Ians — and of the Supreme Court, ever read} 
to thwart him in every particular the marine and pilot establishments 
and mcr flotilla, maintained br Government a number of educa 
tionai establishments and man} other miscellaneous charges 

M One circumstance has hitherto lightened hit labour in the 
Revenue department compared to the same department In other 
Presidencies, vis the non interference of Government in the perma 
ncntlv milled estates excel* to receive the land revenue and hell 
thorn in default but the system ha worked so ill that there may 
*>c more trouble in btore for the Governor of Bengal on the score 
of land revenue thin where surver* and boundary marks and 
detailed setdements have l>ecn established from the beginning 

Ml tile duties abo e detailed have hitherto been left to a 
Governor-General with the whole management of the empire on 
Jih shoulders who lakes them up for a fen months at a time when 
he happen* to be in Calcutta, or to an accidental beni or Memlrcr 
of Council civil or military fit or unfit contlnuall) changed who 
receive* nothing for hi* trouble hut i* put to large cxftcn*c 7c Is no 
wonder that udi a t ovemmeru I inefficient that nothing ha* gener 
allv l>cen d< nc bet on I mere routine an I that Bengal ha offered in 
comctjuencc The l*c*t nun who could l»c selectc 1 j>efmancntlv 
flpjKtintcd and with no other tiu lev would have a hard ta k of it 
\* it I the wli dc a Immutran in dej**n h on a good Secretary and 
conij ban l ovtmor an i even In ibu cav^- ihete are man) ditadvan 
m the ctertive of f*iw cr without re j on I! iiitv and the o abtl h 
tnmt of a bireincran ” 

^ r John Mrache* write tiiu It |u 1 long l<en olrvliu 
tin I wa imj i il ( fir a inJc on to dinlargr tie 
I » t t t| | 
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double duty of Governor-General of India and Governor of 
Bengal, and ihe administration of Bengal had notoriously become 
less efficient than that of any other Province in India" 
and again — “ While the empire was being constantly extended, he 
could spend comparatively little time in Calcutta When he was 
there, he was by law Governor, but it was impossible for him to 
attend personally to the details of Bengal administration When he 
was absent from Calcutta, the senior Member of Council for the 
time being became Deputy-Governor Thus there was a frequent 
change of rulers, and no man was long responsible for the good 
Government of the Province At last, the contrast between the 
cqndition of Bengal and that of other parts of India became too 
obvious to be neglected " The idea of relieving the Governor- 
General of all details connected with the internal administration 
of Bengal had indeed been mooted so long ago as 1826 by Sir 
John Malcolm,* who saw that “ there would be a further advantage 
in separating the duties of a Governor-General from those of the 
Local Government of Bengal, m its withdrawing his high name from 
those minor acts which must always agitate a community composed 
like that of Calcutta ” 

The creation of a Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal had its legal 
origin in the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company m 
1853, an d was consequence of a special recommendation by the 
Governor-General, then the Earl of Dalhousie A writerf of the da}, 
referring to the Statute of 1853, describes the new arrangement as a 
b.oon, and adds <c This, one of the real wants of India, or at least 
of that part of it where agitators can shout the loudest, instead of 
being prominently put forward in the memorials of Associations 1 
and Committees, was inserted at the tail of a whole string of 
fancied wants, or nearly buried under a mountain of imaginary 
grievances It might have passed unnoticed, or have been honored 
with the merited contempt assigned to so many other representations 
It is known, however, that the Governor-General brought to the 
notice of leading men at home the paramount necessitv that existed 
for making Bengal Proper a separate executive charge A recom- 

* The Political Histcfl y of Indict from 1784 to 1823 Chapter X 

+ The Adnvnish a f ion of Lord DPhomic CPcnHa Pe> icw , Vol XXII, 
January 1854, by W S Seton Kai 1 (of the Bengal Civil .Seivico, 184 2-70)* 
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mendauon coming from liU dear and practised judgment, and ex 
pressed in hi* lucid convincing language derived additional force 
from the fact that if ever we had a Governor General competent to 
the doable task of presiding In the Sapreme Council and wielding 
the executive power of the Government In the Lower Province*, 
Lord Dalhoade was the man. But the best horse mav be over 
talked and every one is now fully persuaded that the best securitr 
for reform and progress In Bengal is to entrust it to tho ablest 
civilian that can bo found. 

In hi* speech, on moving for leave to introduce a Bill to provide 
for the Government of India (a* the existing Statute was to expire on 
the 30th of April 1854) the Right Honorable Sir Charles Wood 
President of the Board of Control said in the House of Commons 
on June 3rd 1853 — The only alteration in the position of the 
Governor General which we propose to make is this. It appear* 
from the whole of the evidence that entrusted as he is both with the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal h» lias more 
duties to attend To than he can fairly di*charge We propose there 
fore to relieve him of the administration of the province of Bengal, 
But we do not propose that any change should be made in the general 
control which he cxercUe* over the whole of the Indian Government 
.. The evidence is unlforrah In favonr ol the establishment of a per 
maneni Lieutenant Corcraor in Bengal The Interests of the 
I residency arc dialed In raanv cases to have suffered from the want of 
a permanent officer sup rmicnding the various matters connected 
wuh its administration and a* it is desirable to relieve (be Governor 
( ncral of thcLalKmrof tht dutr and * ill clcarlv be to the advantage 
of the district, me propo>c dial po*er thoul 1 be taken to aj |>of nt a 
Ueutenantff ovemor of Bengal 

When the Statute of 1853 Lc 16 and 17 \ ic c. s 16 
was passed by I arlament, to renew the East India Coraj am % Char 
ter the Court of Director* was cm| owcreJ (1) to declare iliat the 
Governor General shall not l«c Governor of the I re idenev of J-ort 
WiJIum In Bengal but that a *ej arate Governor shall be appointed 
for inch ProlJenev and t 3 ) until a separa e t» nemor of imh IVeil 
d'WKrr Wi! I be com itu*cd **t j au home and direct the ( ovemor 
Gen ral of In ha In Council to appoint from time to tim^any servant 
of tie *ai I Company who thill have teen to jcari in their service In 
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India, to the office of Lieutenant-Governor of such part of the, -Terri- 
tories under the Presidency of Fort William m Bengal as for the time 
bemgmay not be under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and to declare and limit the extent of the authority of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to be so appointed ’’ The Governor-General’s 
power of appointing a Deputy-Governor of Bengal ceased Thp 
same Statute, s 35, named the salary of the Lieutenant-Governor as, 
1,00,000 Company’s Rupees In communicating this Statute to the 
Governor-General, the Court of Directors in their despatch No 6 1 
of 12th October 1853 wrote — “ We have no intention at present of 
appointing a separate Gc^ernor for the Presidency of Bengal, but, 
under the latter provision of the clause which has been quoted, we 
authorize and direct you to appoint a servant of the Company, who 
shall have been 10 years m our -service in India, to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor, and to declare and limit the extent of his 
authority The Lieutenant-Governor so appointed will be remov- 
able at any time, but it will probably be advisable that it should be 
understood that, in ordinary circumstances, he vvilffiold the appoint- 
ment for 5 years The term of his Government, however, may be 
prolonged as has been done in the case of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, if it should be for the advantage of the 
Public Service ” 

In a Minute dated the 6th December 1853 Lord Dalhousie hailed 
with* the utmost satisfaction the authority conveyed by this despatch 
But he felt himself not in a condition to avail himself of the 
authority He had not been aware' of the intention, to give 

immediate operation to s 16 of the Statute, and, he did not 

wish to leave several important Bengal subjects incomplete to 
his successor in the local administration he therefore proposed 
to postpone making any appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor 
for some little time to come , though he would sincerely rejoice 
to “ shift from the shoulders of the Governor-General some 
portion of a burden which, in present mass, is more than mortal 
man can fitly bear ” He noticed that the Statute of 1853 had not 
extinguished the Governot of Bengal and a legal question arose 
as to the powers of the Governor-General m Council, the Governor 
of Bengal, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal After another 

Minute, of the 1 6th of February 1854, from Lord Dalhousie, the 
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Government of India on the 24th Idem naked the Court of Directors 
whether the proper superior authority of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal will be the Governor General In Council ? 

In accordance with the despatch of the 12th October 1853 and 
on a Minute of Lord Dalhoujle s of the 20th April 1854 the Govern 
ment of India Issued a Resolution on the 28th of April 1854 on 
the subject of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal It stated 
that an official residence had been provided for the Lieutenant 
Governor and that he would be allowed Rs 600/ p ra for establish 
menL The territorial juriadiction of the Lieutenant-Governor was 
to be co-extensivc with that previously efcrcUed by the Governor 
of Bengar with the exception of the Tenasserira Provinces which 
(like Pegu) the Governor-General took under himself Fort William 
remaining exclusively in the hands of the Governor General The 
extent of the Lieutenant Gorernor « authority was to corrct*pond 
In all respect* with that which had been exerdsed b\ the I ieutenant 
Governor of th<» North West Provinces subject to such changes 
as the Governor-General or the Governor of Bengal acting within 
his jurisdiction, might think fit to make. It was laid down that 
the Lieutenant-Governor should correspond with the Government 
of India and send reports of his proceedings to the Court of 
Directors direct (as the Government of Bengal had done previously) 
until otherwise ordered. The salaries of the Sccretarv and 2 Under 
Secretaries to the Government of Bengal were to continue to I* 
R« 36 OX) and Rs. 15000 each ftr a*nun resjvcttivtlv These 
arrangement 4 * were confirmed hr the Court of Directors 

In due cour»e another Statute 17 and ;S \ c 7“ »a* passed 
on the "tli August 1854 to empower the Governor General by 
section 3 to except the Tennscnm 1 rorinccs from the authority of 
the Ueutenint Governor of n-n-aJ by ection 4 with the sanction 
anJ approbation of the Court of Directors to declare and limit the 
extent of the a ithority of the IJcutenan Governor and In section 
5 to exerci - all the powers which ha I not l»een tran«ferred to the 
lieutenant Governor an I the Governor ( eneral of In I a was no 
Joo-er to 1 * the Governor of the I rj-d lency of Port William In 
lten~aL \ccordmglr I v a RrtoluJon date 1 the jftli January tflry 
the Government of India declarr I tha the amhortir of the 
IJcu*cmnt*Govemof exten lc 1 1 1 all mi ter relating to cMI admfnf* 
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tration previously under the authority j of the Governor of Bengal, 
and that the territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor was 
co-extensive with the jurisdiction exercised by the Governor of 
Bengal on the previous 28th April, with the exception of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces and Fort William The Lieutenant-Governor was 
directed to record his proceedings in the form of narratives to be 
submitted to the Government of India, for the latter to transmit to 
the Court of Directors A Proclamation was issued, taking the 
Tenassenm Provinces under the immediate authority of the 
Governor-General On the 28th September 1854 Lord Dalhousie 
raised the question of Ihe rank and precedency of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, as the latter then had strictly speaking no 
special rank at all He wrote — “ The Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
under Her Majesty’s warrant, took place next to the Governor- 
General and before the Governors of Madras and Bombay But 
the office of the Deputy Governor of Bengal was of much greater 
extent and dignity than the newly created offic^ of Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal The Deputy Governor was a locum ienens 
for the Governor of Bengal , and while he existed his jurisdiction 
was in theory co-extensive with the Presidency of Bengal The 
Lieutenant-Governor, on the other hand, has jurisdiction only over 
that part of the Presidency of Bengal which includes the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It may seem therefore right to the 
Hon’ble Court that the Lieutenant-Governor should not rank as the. 
Deputy Governor formerly did, but should take precedency next after 
the Governor of Bombay Regarding the question from a different 
point of view, the Hon’ble Court may think that, having regard to 
the great importance of the Local Government which he administers, 
the Lieutenant-Governor should enjoy the precedency which' formerly 
belonged to the Deputy Governor It will be for the Hon’ble Court 
to suggest, and Her Majesty’s gracious pleasure wall decide this 
point ’ The Lieutenant-Governor has precedence after the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay and the President of the Governor-General’s 
Council, and, when in his own territories, before the Commander-in- 
Chief in India . / 

In the last despatch, (dated the 28th April 1854) which he issued 
as Governor of Bengal, Lord Dalhousie wrote to the Government 
of India as follows , — 
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During 3 of the 6 jcars (I e since the uth of January 1848) 
that His Lordship has held the Government of India the local 
administration of the Government of Bengal has also been In hii 
hands In these years some of the Imperfections which time had 
exposed In the frame of the local administration have been amended 
Parliament has lately supplied a remedy for that great deficient^ 
the effects of which pervaded the entire system and were felt in 
every department of the administration — namel) the want of a 
Lieutenant-Governor who should be t\J>le to derote the whole of his 
time and capacity to these I«ower Provinces alone There still 
remain a few conspicuous wants and errors which His Lordships 
experience In tills Government has convinced him ought to be 
supplied and amended and on which he wishes to submit recom 
mendatlons to the Government of India before he lays his local 
authoritv down. These errors he stated to be (1) the separation of 
the offices of Collector and Magistrate contrary to the system which 
formcrlr prevailed! throughout the Presidency and to that which 
still prevailed in die North Western Provinces (a) the perpetual 
change of Civil Officers from one district to another and from one 
branch of administration to another and ($) the great deficiency of 
gradual training more espectallj for judicial functions, borne of 
these matters came under consideration soon afterwards. In his 
final Minute ilatcd the a8di of February 1856 I«ord Dalhouslc wrote 
r*f tills change after it ha J been in force nearly 2 vears as follows 
When the Statute of 1 833 expired material and Important changes 
were made by the House of larliament ujmn the frame of the 
administration it elf l mil tliat time the I .oca I Government of 
Bengal had been placed In the hands of the Governor General of 
In ha But in the veir 1853 the sv tem by which the officer 
cbar h cd with the rc json tbihty of controlling the Government of all 
In lu was furth r burd ne 1 with local duties of vait extent ami 
Imj iruace was Infpilr at in lone I The Governor General wav 
fntlh bl>en cd from the of fi-ratlon cf informing an Imjm slide 
Utl. an 1 a IJewcrun ( ovemor was aj points! to die tl try-* of Bengal 
a’ 4*1" Th Imj i r un e of lids measure cann rf l*e over rated 

Tb- con mj*oratr-i>ui ®ncr who ft been jfcvirult quoted 
t» pntn an sc <u t of tie mam a Imtni ra Ive events in Bengal 
Jjnn tie j^n^l Imrae lu It j receding tf r trratfott of the 
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Lieutenant-Governorship The years 1850 and 3851 w ere spent by 
the Governor-General partly m the hills and partly in the plains, 
and during his absence the Government ol Bengal was administered 
bj the President of the Council for the time being, all matters 
of importance, and all nominations to the high prizes of the 
Civil Service, being referred to Simla or Mahasoo for orders 
Though each Presidency stood theoretically in the same relation to 
the Government of India, Bengal was one of the divisions of the 
Empire in which Lord Dalhousie's influence was most felt Mr 
Seton-Karr wrote thus of Bengal in 1854 “It is the focus of 
civilization the commercial capital of the country it has been the 
residence of the Governor-General for the last two years it repre- 
sents one-half of India in the eyes of the untravelled at home it is 
here that we have ttTe most influential bar, and the largest mercantile 
community here the spread of education is the most acknowledged, 
and the effects of missionary operations are most visibly seen 
Moreover, Calcutta, or rather Bengal, concenes itself to have a 
right to the presence of the Governor-General, at least for such time 
as he is also the Governor of this large and fertile kingdom When, 
then, the administration of the Loner Provinces was left for the 
whole interval, between Octobei 1848 and February 1852, in the 
■hands, first, of Sir H Maddock, and next, of Sir J H Littler, 
considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by the fourth estate 
and by the community generally, and it was even asserted, that 
matters, instead of progressing^ were actually going backward 
For the time that Sir H Maddock held the reins, from 1848 
to March 1849, these murmurs did not make themselves very 
loudly heard Sir H Maddock had had very considerable experience 
in civil business, and had been Deputy- Governor under Lord 
Hardinge But when the administration was presided over by a 
soldier, who was not unjustly supposed to -know more about platoon 
firing and advancing in echelon than about the Excise Code and the 
Decennial Settlement, the Government of Bengal w 7 as assailed by 
considerable obloquy, though the old soldier commanded respect 
by hts kind manner and straight-forward dealing, and though his res- 
ponsible adviser was, in talent, integrity and uprightness, amongst 
the very foremost of the whole Civil Service There is no doubt, 
however, that it is anomalous and unjust to hand over the Go\em- 
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mcnt (5f such a Presidency as BcDgol to a roan who has many other 
duties to employ him — to a man who may be somewhat worn out, 
who may be inexperienced who, though a good councillor may not 
be the fittest man for such a post There is more work to be done 
under the Bengal Government than under any other Government In 
India. The land revenue though assessed in perpetuity Is constantly 
giving rise to dcw intricate and perplexing questions. The manufao 
ture and sale of opium create a responsibility of which the Ueuten 
ant Governor at Agra knows nothing The salt the excise and the 
sea customs themselves form no contemptible addition to the work 
The police Is a heavy burden where the population expect to be pro- 
tected and will not stir a finger to help themselves The Marine 
Department, as at Bombay requires a great deal of attention and 
would be a bard task for am Civil Governor xftre it not for the ad 
mlrable manner In which shtps and men arc disciplined and kept in 
order by the Superintendent of Marine The whole of the judicial 
branch demands constant attention in a country where there is 
valuable property to be contended for and acute Intellects that make 
litigation a trade Fducation is making grander and more rapid 
strides in Bengal than in any other pan of India without a single 
exception and the schools and colleges under the Council of Fduca 
tion are more than double tliose of an) other i residency The non 
icgulation provinces of \<saro Arracan Tenaiscrlm and the < k>uth 
west Frontier Agcncr together w Ith the Tributary Vahah would If 
geographically compact form an area equal to tliat of a separate 
kingdom finally Calcutta alone must occupy a large portion of 
anj Governor • lime and attention. It is unjust to blame those en 
trusted widi the administration of Bengal for not having advanced its 
moral and material provjxrritv in the Mmtf ratio as that of \gra had 
l>ecn advance 1 t reat questions require unllvidcd energies snd 
uninterrupted leisure V Governor of Bengal riioul I be afwrHin of 
large discourse looking (wforc and after lie must Itcwhollr 
unfettered by ether duties l>e a man of large c*j>cricmrc an ! un 
quMtional 1c ability if 1^* it to graj pie with the question of fmprm 
Ing the sdlage watch if he Is to rrform tlu* police to lay down t ils 
to rimpttfy procedure u csul Ii h C juns of <mall Causes to visit 
the dil’erent dts rict at In rvjft in the jrar Ur think oufv-I»es 
fertura r to 1 *»e *ceufr f in Mr Hath 'ay a person eq u! to (hit task 
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If the routine and current work has been carefully and well got 
through under the old sj stem, if cases have not been slurred over, 
nor practical difficulties eluded, no blunders committed, we ought 
perhaps not to expect much more. But we shall hope to show that, 
while all this has been done, the forward movement, as it is termed, 
the great cause of reform, has not been wholly forgotten We pro- 
ceed then to state what was done for the Lower Division of the 
Presidency, during the absence of Lord Dalhousie In 1849, Me 
had the Commission on the police of Calcutta, which terminated 
in a \er) satisfactory reform of that department ' The merit of this 
is due entirely to the Governor-General In the same year, the 
Bengal Government took possession of the small state of Sambalpur, 
lying on the Bombay road, in the South-West Frontier Agency This 
little chiefshtp lapsed? from failure of heirs, its last Raja having, m 
his lifetime, expressed a desire of seeing the administration made 
over to the British Government The amount paid by this State as 
tribute, previous to 1849, was only 8,800 rupees. The amount now 
taken in the shape of direct revenue is 74,000 rupees, of which only 
25,000 rupees are expended in the cost of collection and in the 
payment of establishments, including an European officer The 
country, naturally rich and productive, but unhealthy at certain 
seasons of the year, was admirably ruled by the late Dr Cadenhead 
Not the slightest symptom of discontent has appeared, and one of 
the Members of the Board of Revenue was to visit it this last cold 
season But greater changes, with regard to some of the non- 
regulation provinces, have been carried out It was found that 
Arracan and the Tenassenm Provinces, as to revenue matters, were 
under the Revenue Board, and that Assam and the South West 
Frontier Agency were not. Arracan, under the management of 
Capt Phayre, was giving m nearly 7 lakhs of net revenue, while 
its grain was exported to all parts of the world. Sixteen lakhs worth 
of rice are exported yearly from the port of Akyab. The province 
is remarkably free from crime, the population are contented , a great 
stream of emigration is flowing yearly from Chittagong southward, 
the Bengali is pushing the native Arracanese aside The Tenasserim 
Provinces under the successive administrations of Major Broadfoot, 
Captain Durand, and Mr Colvin had been generally recovering from 
the distress*and confusion into which they had been thrown by ill* 
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advised measures some io years previous to the time of which we 
are writing But of Assam little was known and the same might l e 
said of the district of Haxaribagh and Cbota Nagpur though much 
nearer in position to the seat of Government. Both these provinces 
were put under the Board of Revenue, and the good effects of this 
measure have been already made apparent in a better and more 
effective system of management. The mention of the Board 
of Revenue naturall) leads us to record a change In the com 
position of the Board itself For the first year after Lo^d Dal 
housie a departure for the Upper Provinces, the a Members of 
this body were very much opposed to each other In opinion 
Thev differed not as men often differ in India from mere 
captiousness or unwillingness to yield points — but from honest 
conviction and after protracted Inquiry The result however of their 
antagonism which never prejudiced the Interests of either the 
Government or the landholders, was that an Immense deal of 
additional work was thrown on the office of the Bengal < ?ecrctan 
Several very knouv point*, of revenue law were referred to that office 
and there set at rest. But it Is obvious that an Fxecutive Govern 
raent should have something to do besides giving rules as to the 
party with whom lands In the Sundarlunt should he settled or as to 
the precise meaning of some clause In Mr Holt Mackenzie * famous 
Revenue Regulation of i8ji Accordingly when one Memlicr of 
die old Boaid of Customs had retired and another had been removed 
from office it was found convenient to send the third and remain 
Ing Member to the Board of Revenue The advantages of this 
measure were first the faring of expense hr the abolition of a 
appointments north 5 a ooo rupees a rear secondly the addition to 
the Board of J.and Revenue of a third Member who had long Iwcn 
Its Secretary and was well versed in revenue law and finally the 
union of all the great sources of revenue under one well selected 
body the Mcrpbers of nhlcb were enabled to divide atl current work 
amonn tbemiclvcs and to discuss all questions of Imjtoriance in a 
full conclave InJeeJ It cannot Ire dented that the working of lie 
revenue M**eta in the I«ower I on meet list within rite lavt 4 )earr 
been greatly ameliorated Ml tic ojwraliom ha the Chhta^ong 
I) vIU n which rendered live present*- *b re 0! an o l cer with extra 
oed narr powers inJujwn able having Ixrcn wound tp I v Mr 
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Ricketts, this gentleman was succeeded by an officer with the ordi- 
nary pay and powers of a Commissioner Collectors everywhere 
were instructed to move about their districts in the gold weather, to 
examine the condition of khas mahals or Government estates, and 
to follow the example of Magistrates in exchanging stone walls for 
canvas ones A great deal has been done towards the arrangement 
of the records m various Collectorates, and order and regularity have 
been introduced amongst a mass of confused or moth-eaten papers 
The survey has engaged much attention , it has been manned by 
officers of ability, and has been pushed forward with the laudable 
desire of demarcating the boundaries of villages and estates, and of 
saving a very considerable expense in establishments It is hardly 
possible, and it v'ould certainly not be desirable, that the survey m 
the Lower Provinces should mark off every field, or designate eveiy 
holding The advantages derivable thence would not be commen- 
surate with the vast expense and the fearful delay of such a 
measure All that the survey professes to do is to record 
the boundaries of estates and villages, the natural features of 
the country, the area, and the extent of cultivation, the pro- 
ducts of particular districts, the extent of the pressure of 
the Government revenue on each acre — and other statistical in- 
formation v r hich the surveyors may pick up in the course of 
their work All this will be available m a few years’ time for 
every district in the Lower Provinces With regard to the vigorous 
enforcement of law and abatement of crime, much has not been 
done * We have, however, a Commissioner of Dacoity, who is doing 
his best , and we have seen a vigorous and effective police esta- 
blished on the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Karamnassa 
The lower division of the line, it should be remembered, is the 
very opposite in features to the upper part under the Government 
of Agra, From Benares upwards, the road passes through some 
of the richest and most populous districts of the Doab After 
leaving Burdwxm, the Grand Trunk'Road merely skirts the edge of 
the districts of Birbhum, Bhagalpur and Gaya, and does not go 
W'lthin 50 miles of a single station The line selected lies, in fact, 

— - _ — . ■ — ■ * — ■ m 

* The office of Superintendent of Police was abolished on the 25th 
January 1854: and the powers exercised by him wore nested in the Commis 
sioners of Revenue -and Circuit. 
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through a hilly wooded and thinly populated country which though 
fertile In materials for the construction of roads Is equally so, In 
places where unsuspecting travellers might be robbed and murdered 
by scores An effectual protection to life and property has been 
afforded throughout the line At every x or 4 miles there are 
stations the police of which regularly protect the road from sunset 
till dawn At certain parts there arc saxedrs and at every 50 or 
80 miles there is a Deputy Magistrate The whole force on the 
line Is nuraerlcallv about equal to a regiment of infantry and It Is as 
safe to travel along this line os it is to go from Calcutta to Barasat or 
Krlshnagar Besides the above reforms the Bengal Government has 
commenced the very proper practice of publishing selections from Its 
records, and the numbers which alread} amount to m re than a 
dozen contain abundant Information on the opium manufacture on 
teak forests on several wild districts and their occupants, on the 
Electric Telegraph on embankments on the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta and on other subjects. No doubt when we ha\e a regular 
lieutenant Governor things will more at a quicker rate and we may 
think little of reforms such as tho** just enumerated But when 
we consider thaf current business alone is greater in Bengal than 
elsewhere lltat the Executive during the j>enod of which wc arc 
writing was burdened with some personal cases relative to the con 
duct of civilians and other officers of a very serious and complicated 
character it will be allowed that the Bengal Government has done 
and done well all that in common justice could be expected of 
iL Neither must wc forget that its care has been to put into the 
highest court of criminal and dsll justice the very l>est officers that 
could be selected and tbe Calcutta Sadder for 4 sears was pre 
sided over br judges who for cnergr and acuteness long acquilnt 
ance with native character with tbe procedure of the courts and 
with th Companr * law were not aj>proached by tho r of anr of 
the Courts at the other I residence-*. The contra r presented by the 
decisions of the Caletrta <. ourt with Mr J h- Colvin at Its head 
anJ \ y th >s<- of the c u Idcr at \gn» since it has been fwrreft of (he 
judicial acumen of Mcsir II I utldngl m and Deane Is something 
almow | aioful to ernt mj late Tl c flet of the Cabo ta Court haw 
Iwen reduce f to tie lowe t j*oi die amount tl conf fence of 
* d an ! j ei 'er* In its dec! Ion I a Urn fmtrei 1 Lv tf c new 
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rules under which ci\il cases are argued before a full Bench the 
results of criminal trials appealed, or referred to the Court are 
widely made known, with the Minutes of the several judges , and the 
good effects of a strict supervision by officers, whose talents and 
character command respect, are visible in the additional care with 
which Magistrates prepare, and Judges m the districts dispose of the 
calendars ” It was about this time also that the half yearly examina- 
tions, bv 2 standards of qualification, of young civilians after they 
had passed the College of Fort William, were introduced (The 
College itself was abolished and the Board of Examiners established 
on the 24th Januarj 1854) It was recorded that these exami- 
nations were found to have been really needed and that they 
answ r ered remarkably well “ Something of this kind was wanted 
to take up the college course w r here it terminated, and to add 
to book-learning the power of talking fluently with bunneas and 
laiyals.” Subsequent to February 1852, the Government of Bengal 
was again administered by Lord Dalhousie himself, aided by Mr (Sir) 
Cecil Beadon, (whose merits had deservedly gamed him a high and 
important position at a comparatively early period of service) Mr. 
Seton-Karr briefly summarised the administrative ‘events of this 
period “ The measures by which these 2 years have been distin- 
guished are, an important alteration in the law relating to the sale 
of estates for arrears of revenue, the promulgation of a new set of 
rules for the grant of w'aste lands in the Sundarbans, which may, 
it is hoped, have the effect of inducing capitalists to lay out nloney 
in clearance and cultivation, the giving effect to the Mitford bequest 
to the city of Dacca, in accordance with the decree of the Court of 
Chancery and the extension of English education by the establish- 
ment of a new College at Murshidabad, and an English school at the 
principal station of every district wffiere the inhabitants may be ready 
for such a course of instruction Lord Dalhousie himself has also 
visited Arracan and Chittagong, and has sent grave Sudder Judges 
and Members of the Board of Revenue to report on*unknow f n and 
unexplored districts and to suggest measures for their improvement. 
The only drawback to the benefit derivable from these tours appears 
to be that the deputation of 2 Judges of the highest Court of 
appeal tends to disorganize the machinery of justice It is not 
always easy to supply the vacant places on the Bench , nor, if Judges 
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arc to have roving commissions over huge provinces do we exactly 
see of what use is the office of commissioner of Division. But when 
we have a regular Lieutenant Governor we shall expect that for him 
the steamer will be ready the tent spread, or the dank hid and that 
a beneficial personal intercourse will be maintained between the 
chief his subordinates, and the influential landholders manv of 
whom have never seen a live Governor 
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^ to November 30, 1893 

tr Sir Alenandcr Mackenzie, k c s i December 18, 1895 

to April 7, 1898 

Sir Charles Ccul Stevens , K C S I, officiating June 22, 1897 

to December 21, 1897 
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BENGAL 

UNDER THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


CHAPTER I 

SIR FREDERICK JAMES H M.LIDW K. C B 

18 j4 — 50 

* 

At the commencement of each Chapter I propose to state briefl) 
some of the principal facts concerning each Lieutenant-Governor — 
such as, his fannh, education, appointments — antecedent to his 
tenure of office such details are of some interest and show, at any 
rate, the preparation he had received for the arduous duties of the 
Lieutenant-Go\ ernorship 

Frederick James Halltda) son of Thomas Halliday, Esquire, of 

Ewell, Surrey, was born on Christmas Day 1806, and educated at 
* 

St Paul s School, Rugby, and the East India 

Enrlj- career b 1 

College, Hailej bur} He Was appointed to the 
Bengal Civil Service m 1824, arrived in India 8th June 1825, 
served in Bengal as Assistant to the Registrar of the Sadar Court, 
1826, Registrar and Assistant Magistrate of Birbhum, 1829 Judge 
and Magistrate of Hooghly, 1829 Magistrate-Collector of Rajshahi, 
1830 Magistrate-Collector of Northern Bundelcund, 1832 Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Noakhah and Bullooa, 1833 
During these early years of his service, he was gazetted “ on paper ” 
to various other appointments of which he did not take charge 
He became Secretary to the Sadar Board of Revenue in April 1836 , 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial and Revenue 
Departments, May 1838 , Jujnor Secretary to the Government of India, 
Revenue, Judicial and Legislative Departments in addition to his 
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other duties March 1840 and Officiating Secretary in March 1842 
Secretary to the Government of India, m the Home Department 
^849 Member of the Governor General s Council December 

1853 

He was absent on furlough to England from July 185J to Novem 
ber 1853 and In May and June of 1853 Was, on sixteen occasions, 
examined before the Committees of the Lord* and Common! on 
Indian subjects In connection with the renewal of the Company s 
Charter \\ h\lc on furlough he was nominated by the Court of 
Directors to be a Member of Coundl and held that office at the 
time of the creation of the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal But, 
even if he had not been Member of Council It had always been the 
intention of the Governor General the Earl of Dalhousle to noml 
LWuUmrrt natc ^im f° r ncw office of Lieutenant-Gov 
Gortroor ernor — a resolution formed before the office wa* 

created. On the aist March 1854 Lord Dalhousle wrote — 
The fittest man In the service of the I lonlde Company to hold 
this great and molt imjvortant office I« In my opinion our colleague, 
the llooldc F J Holliday I have die highest satisfaction both per 
sonally and officiallr in proj>oslng that on the 30th April or inimcdl 
otclv before that day Mr Hailidav should be appointed to the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Ilengai and he was so apjKiIntcd accord 
lngl> bv Notification of the aSth April 1854 Tlic Government of 
Bengal had since February 1853 Iwcn administered by Lord Dalhousle 
himself aided by Sir Cecil Bcadonas Secretary In the Introduction 
reference las been made to the part taken I y the Governor General 
In inducing Parliament to give power bv la* for the appointment of 
a separate lieutenant Governor of Ikngal It was one of the manv 
large reforms which emanated from that vigorous mind and strong 
*»ll The time had come for a new departure ami Lord Dalhou lc 
was tl e man to take it The sclcctlr n of Sir f Ifallnlay for tie 
new appointment was thus »ha lowed forth in Mr \V S Set on Karr * 
article on Ikt AJ-ttnulfaU n cf IsrJ Djlh uut — . \\c Wiese 
that no Governor Gen ral has ever worked harder than Lord 
I>alf»o»is c anj that no man Is more irnsiL'r <f the param mol 
ncccs \ cl entrus ing tl e Government of IW1 at 1 1 if* urhrHcJ 


<*- r 
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lime and the entire energies of the ablest civilian tha^ can be 
found for the post All considerations of reduced patronage and 
diminished weight and influence, c\en if corrcctl} stated, ought to 
give wav to the public interests. A‘ Governor-General comes out 
here to superintend and direct the affairs of each Presidency to 
master all the political and external relations of India, to set the 
financial svstem on a secure basis, and to sec that the legislative, 
social and commercial pohc\ of the Pmpirc be directed b} adequate 
means, and on approved principles, towards one and the same 
end It is not his business, overwhelmed as lie is with references 
on even point, from the building of a barrack at Peshawar to 
the repairs of a gun-boat at Rangoon, to grapple with the intri- 
cacies of land tenures, to promote vernacular education, to 
infuse spirit into the police of Bengal, to enquire by whom 
village watchmen shall be nominated and paid Let the Governor- 
General but choose a man in whom he can place implicit reliance 
whose talents and character will command the respect of the 
services, and of the native and European population — and we 
will answer for it that no measure will be undertaken and carried 
out, in which the head of the Empire shall not be furnished with 
ample previous information We have good reason to believe 
that the creation of a Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal is due much 
more to the candour and foresight of the present Governor-General 
than to the lugubrious declamation of Anglo-Saxon and Hindu re- 
formers, who made a great stir about evils which no Act of Parlia- 
ment could remedy and said .very little about the one measure 
which it was in the power of the Houses to pass If report is to be 
believed Lord Dalhousie will make over the kingdom of Bengal to 
Mr Halhday an act w r hich the services and the community walk 
think fully justified by that gentleman’s long experience, intimate 
knowledge of the country, renewed energies, acknowledged service 
and honourable name” Sir F Halhday’s appointment was thus 
regarded in 1854 b} another Calcutta Reviewer “ The creation of 
this new and important office, and the appointment to it of such an 
able and experienced civilian as Mr Halhday, will necessarily excite 
in the public mind no ordinary expectation, as to the prosecution 
of continued improvements in the internal administration of Bengal 
and again a writer in the same Review in 1858 may be appropriately 
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quoted here — “ If there ever was a person who succeeded to office 
with signal advantages it is the present holder of the high appoint 
ment of Lieutenant-Governor Mr Halllday had served in the 
judicial and In the revenue line He had been Sec retan to the 
Board of Revenue and a Registrar as the office Is absurdl) termed 
of the Sadar GourL He was for eleven long years Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal As Secretar) to the Government of India 
he had enjovdd the confidence of one of the wisest and most 
\igorous statesmen that everswajed bv his personal character the 
destinies of a great kingdom He bad given evidence in the )ear 
1853 which had left a vivid remembrance on the minds of 
able statesmen of both Houses of Parliament, and liatl at 
home no doubt Imbibed all those influences which freshen 
and invigorate the dried up currents of thought and the seared 
sympathies of men who have long worked In the Last lie 
came to his task therefore with an amazing amount of 
knowledge as to the evils and their proposed remedies preva 
Idnt In ever} branch of the administration from Patna down 
to Sandoway from Debroghat in Assam to Chota Nagpur and 
Cuttack. 

Sir F JIaUiday assumed the office of Lieutenant Governor on 
the isL Ma> 1854 ami appointed Cajtfaln II R James 3113d 
N I who was succeeded bv Captain II Rahan 36th N I„ as 
his Private Secretary There was at that time no sign on the 
horizon of the terrible trials through which 
India was to pass and of which Bengal lad Its 
share But the Mutinies did not take place until Sir h Haltfdav 
had teen tli rce jears In office and meanwhile there was abun 
dance of work to employ him In the development of the Ncwlr 
constituted Province The record of tlnng earlier dajs arc 
more meagre and formal than would suffice for modem 
requirements hut even from them It is p.os ildc without repro- 
ducing wearisome »utl tica! information to extract accounti of 
important vthemes and events which retain their intcrcit to tie 
present dav It will lie *een In teed that in some department* 
fuunlifiont were then hi J which have not 1>cen di turbo! since 
cm the other hand It will appear ilat I leu «! felt then < I rained t avc 
not alwir* corrtinu I to h* ' ! tl <• ( M 
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The extent of the provinces included within the Lieutenant- 
Bongrtl Governorship of Bengal was stated in the first* 

Administration Report of the year 1855-56 The 
Provinces were divided into seven portions, namely — 


Bihar, having an area of about 

42,000 

Sq miles 

Bengal do 

... 85,000 

) J 

Orissa do 

7^000 

i j 

Orissa Tributary Jlfa/ials 

15.500 

j> 

Chota Nagpur and the tributary 'i 

. 62,000 


States on the S W Frontier J 

? j 

Assam 

* 27,500 

>> 

Arracan 

14,000 

yy 

. Total area 

* 2,53,000 

Sq miles 


and the population was moderately estimated at forty millions Arra- 
can was soon transferred to the Chief Commissionership of Burma, 
of which it geograghically formed a part Assam continued to be 
attached to Bengal until the year 1874 So large an area of country, 
held by a foreign power, necessarily requires the presence of an 
adequate military force, even when the population in- general is so 
peaceably disposed as that of Bengal It is well-known that the 

military force in the Bengal Presidency was much 

Military force . 

stronger in 1854 than it is at the present day The 
“ Disposition of the Bengal Army,” as shown in the Bengal Directory 
for 1854, was-in Lower Bengal, excluding Orissa and Assam, as 
follows The Garrison of Fort William consisted of H M 98th 
Foot (in progress), 65th N I (in progress to Rangoon) a Detail 
of Fort Artillery Detachments of Native Infantry The Calcutta 
Natne Militia at Ahpore the Governor-Generals Body Guard at * 
Ballygunge The Brigadier General commanding the Presidency 

* In his final minute of 28th February 1856, Lord Dalhousie recorded 
that one of the last, and not the least important, of the recent measurfes 
of the Government of India had been a Resolution to require henceforth 
fiom the Government of every Presidency, from each Lieutenant Governor, 
and from the Chief officer of overy province, an Annual Report , narrating the 
incidents that may have occurred during the year within their several juris- 
dictions, and stating the progress that may have been made, and all of 
moment that may have been done, m each principal department of the 
Civil and Military Administration* 
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Division at Barraclport had at that station the 33rd 37th. 48th., 
53rd. and 72nd. N I and the Regiment of Firoxpur at Dam Dum 
there were — the first and fourth Co 5 5th. Battalion — Depot 5th. 
Battalion Eru Foot Artillery and Head Quarters and 1st, and and 
4th Companies of the 9th Battalion Native Foot Artdllry at 
Chinsura the 3rd En Regiment — Depot for H M * Troops at 
Berkampore a Detail of Native Foot Artillery Depot 2nd En. 
Bengal Fusiliers and 7th N I at Mtdnapore the Regiment 
of LooHana at Ckttlagong a Detachment of 33rd Native Infantry 
at Jamal pur the 6th Native Infantry at Dacca a Detail of Native 
Foot Artillery The Brigadier General commanding the Dura 
pert Division had tmder him at that station the 2nd Co. 3rd 
Battalion Foot Artillerv — II M 29th Foot — the 13th and 44th 
N I at Stfomlv the 1 2th Irregular Cavalry at Dkagalpur , 
the Hill Rangers at Vanghjr Ttialya kc. Detachments of the 
Hill Rangers at Dar/eehai * the convalescent Depot of Detach 
ments of II M *nd H Cs Troop* and the Stbundt Sappers and 
Miners at Doran da the Ramghar Light Infantry Battalion with 
tiro Risalat of Irregular Cavalry (the R I Cavalrv were serving 
In Burma) at Bankura Chaibana ffa-aribagk Purmlia and 
Sambalpur Detachments of the Ramghar Light Infantry Battalion. 
It is impossible not to be struck with the strength of the force 
Its wide distribution and tlie preponderance of the native element 
At the outbreak of the Mutinr It lias l>ecn stated • M the great 
Province of Bengal was destitute of J-uropcan troops There were 
In the Province a 400 I tiro peon soldiers as against a native force 
of more than 29 coo. A single English Regiment was distrilmted 
l>ct»een the fort in Calcutta and the neighlxiuring Cantonments. 
A traveller would have found no other European irooj s till he 
reached Dimpore 3^3 miles asrar ami the English regiment there 
stationed had cnou-h to do In »a cldng four native regiments 
and the neighbouring cut of Tama." 

Ncarlr contemporaneous with the creation of the lieutenant 
* Governorship was ibe frrdi Impetus given to laJu 
1 »» cation In Bengal with the rest of India. On the 

19 b Julr r P c 4 inu't! the great F lucati m Despa ch No rd 
the Court of D rectors wM h was prepared un !ef ll e direction 
gtA Cm %t*j Lj f 1 !/ H f» isjlui K.C. L f. 
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of The Eight Hon’ble Sir Charles Wood, Baii , — then President 
of the Board of Control, — and has been called the Charter of 
Education m India Lord Dalhousie wrote of it that it contained 
a scheme of Education for all India, far wider and more compre- 
hensive than the Local or the Supreme Government could ever 
have ventured to suggest, and that “ it left nothing to be desired, 
if indeed it did not authorise and direct that more should be done 
than is within our present grasp ” Under this despatch the office 
of the Director of Public Instruction was constituted, and in January 
1855 a commencement towards carrying out its provisions was made 
by the appointment of Mr Gordon Young, of the Civil Service, as 
the first Director The purport of this Despatch, which has been so 
momentous in its consequences to Bengal, was summarised in the 
report of the Education Commission of 1882 (Sir WW Hunter’s) 
as follows — 

The Despatch of 1855 commends to the special attention of 
the Government of India the improvement and far wider extension 
of education, both English and vernacular, and prescribes as the 
means for the attainment of these objects (1) the constitution 
of a separate Department of the administration for education, (2) 
the institution of Universities at the presidency towns , (3) the 
establishment of institutions for training teachers for all classes 
of schools, (4) the maintenance of the existing Government 
colleges and high schools, and the increase of their number, 
when necessary , (5) the establishment of new middle schools ; (6) 
increased attention to vernacular schools, indigenous or other, 
for elementary education , and (7) the introduction of a system 
of grants m-aid The attention of Government is specially directed 
to the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful , 
and practical knowledge within reach Of the great mass, of the> 
people The English language is to be the medium of instruction, 
in the higher branches, and the vernacular m the lower English ^ 
is to be taught wherever there is a demand for it, but it is not to be 
substituted for the vernacular languages of the country The system 
of grants-m-sid is to be based on the principle of perfect religious* 
neutrality Aid is to be given (so far as the requirements of each 
particular district as compared with other districts and the funds 
at the disposal of Government may render it possible) to all schools 
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Imparting a good secular education provided they are under 
adequate local management, and are subject to Gfivemmpnt in spec 
tlon and provided that fees, however small are charged In them 
Grants arc to be for specific objects, and their amodnt and con 
tin nance are to depend on the periodical reports of Government 
Inspectors. No Government colleges or schools are to be founded 
where a sufficient number of Institutions exist capable, with the aid 
of Government of meeting the local demand for education but 
new schools and colleges are to be established and temporarily 
maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequato local 
effort being made to meet local requirements The discontinuance 
of any general system of education entlrel) provided bv Government 
is anticipated with tlie gradual advance of the system of grants In 
aid but the progress of education It> not to be checked In the 
slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to pro- 
bable decav A comprehensive system of scholarships Is to be 
Instituted so as to connect lower schools with higher and higher 
schools with colleges Female education Is to receive the frank 
and cordial support of Government. The principal officials In every 
district ore required to aid In the extension of education and In 
making apjrolnlmcnts to jvosts In the service of Government a 
person who has received a good education Is to he preferred to 
one who has not. F\en fn the loner situations, a man who can 
read ami write I*, if equally eligible in of her respect* to be pre 
ferred to one who cannot. In Juh 1855 provisional rules were 
Issued by Government for grants in aid of any school giving a good 
secular education^ either through Fngllsb or the vernacular to males 
or females or !>oih under adequate local management \ Lnl 
verslty Committee and a certain number of Inq>ectors were soon 
apjwlnled though several months clap cri before the nete ran 
rules were laid down establishments sanctioned and other | rchml 
nark* arranged to enable the Department to set propcrlr to work 
This Committee was charged with the dutv of framing a scl^mc 
for the establishment of Universities at the I residents towns It 
• proviJeri for the examination of candidates aivl tl *• 

t twwty granting of Ikgrecs In the I acuities of Art Iaw 

MnWne ami Cnil hoglnecring Th«* ( alcutt* UnUcmts wa* In 
corpora ed un ler Not II of ife* on the mode! ft the f/mluo 
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Minute on 
I- ducation 


Unncrsilv 1 he Presidencv College Mas placed upon an improved 
footing, as sanctioned In the Court of Directors in September 1854, 
and made a model for imitation as far as possible by the mufassal 
colleges The ztlla English schools were then forty m number 
Great difficult) was at once met in Bihar in inducing the inhabitants 
to comph with the conditions of the granls-m-aid rules as regards 
private contributions Not onlv were indifference and unwillingness to 
make the smallest effort for self-improvement exhibited, but bigotry 
and suspicion, amounting sometimes to hostility , were encountered. 

In connection with the subject of education in Bengal it will be 
relevant to mention here a minute of 1S5S by Sir F Halliday on a 
letter dated the 28th April 1858 written b) Lord 
Ellenborough, as President of the Board of Control, 
to .the Court of Directors, and on a* memorandum by Sir G Clerk 
on the state of education 111 India Sir F Halliday showed that 
their statements and inferences as to Bengal required consider- 
able correction " On the question of the connection between 
education and the rebellion our wisdom, no less than our duty, is to 
persevere in what we have begun and not to turn our backs upon 
Bihar, or an) other parts of our territorv , because there is difficult) or 
danger*in the path of improvement It is certain, however, that both 
the difficulty an ( d the danger are exaggerated and look imposing only 
to those who keep at a distance from them and view them through 
the delusive mist of prejudice and misinformation As to difficulty 
— the progress of Bengal, even within the memory of living wit- 
nesses, is a proof of the aptitude of the people, and of their 
plastic docility And though it is not uncommon m these days to 
attribute the recent mutinies to our educational operations, and even 
to propose to draw back from them for fear of similar consequences 
m future, the error of this opinion is like that of a man who, after 
unwisely and incautiously exposing a barrel of gunpowder to all 
kinds of dangerous influences, and having by good luck, and in 
spite of bad management, long escaped without an accident, should 
at last, when the fatal and inevitable explosion takes place, blame 
neither the gunpowder, nor his own rashness and indiscretion, buf 
rather lay the whole mischief to account of. some one of many little 
sparks flying about, and talk of limiting the use of fire and candle 
in future to prevent similar occurrences 
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1 The people of Bihar doubted and disliked our plans of ednea 
tion as all ignorant people doubt and dislike schemes for their 
improvement. But, if the army had not mutinied, the people would 
never have thought of rebelling in consequence of our schools, nor 
have they now thought of it For the few of the people of Bihar 
who have joined the rebellious troops have done so some because 
they were bound with those troops in the closest ties of relationship 
and others because they were thieves and plunderers by taste and 
profession and ready to take advantage of an) moment of confusion. 
And except la rare cases no especial hostility has been shown 
towards educational buildings or persons so that the work of the 
schoolmaster has gone on little if at all affected by the surrounding 
disturbances The army mutinied "because it was a mcrcenar) army 
ill-organized, mil governed spoilt, encouraged into the grossest 
exaggeration of Its own supposed power and Importance unwatched 
unguarded unsaipccted and in its material ignorant uneducated 
and superstitious beyond all other classes of our subjects Of all 
men in India the Scpors had known the least and felt the least of 
our zeal for education which whatever It had incited ui to do 
elsewhere liad never led us to think of educating the soldier or of 
raising him from his debased and semi savage intellectual condition 
It was an army more or less mutinous alwavs on the verge of 
revolt, and certain to have mutinied at one lime or another a soon 
as provocation might combine with opportunitr It was vain to 
talk of this great, but alwavs fmj>endlng alwavs Inevitable mutiny 
as U It had been, caused by a few schools In Hindustan The mutiny 
had many causes of which schools were the most trifling and most 
inconsiderable and It would have taken place jooner or later 
though there ha 1 never been a child taught to cvjdtcr from one end 
of India to the other 

The connection between education and the mutiny was alto- 
gether of another kind If it was not education tltft caused the 
moJny it was the mu*inr that retarded education In In ha. 
An extract from a de<pa *.h of the Court of Directors of the 
■jand June i£j8 is conclurivc on this pom Uc dc re that 
you will l>car in rolnd the great financial difficodifcs to wl l h 
wc arc now exposed an I that jou wl I ru«t on anv account 
sanction any inercav- of exp*aJi ure in anv j art of In I a in 
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Tlic Santlial* 
insurrection 


connection with education without our authority previously 
obtained ” 

The Sonthal Parganas, which now form the Southern district of 
the Bhagalpur Divisiort? were not always inhabited 
by the Sonthals In the Census report of 1872, the 
total number of Sonthals was returned at 923,53 2, of whom 
455 5*3 or nearly one-half were m that district They were (according 
to Sir XV W Hunter) an aboriginal Kolarian tribe, inhabiting a tract 
of country about 35(3 miles in length, extending from the Ganges 
at Bhagalpur to the Baitami river m Orissa They colonised 
parts of the Hazaribagh district and parts of Birbhum at a very 
remote period, and it was chiefly by migrations from these colonies 
that the modem Sonthalia was formed They are said to have 
immigrated in considerable numbers about the middle of last 
century and cultivated all the valleys and lower slopes of the 
hills, so that the paharias (or hill-men) with no settled cultiva'tion 
became confined to the hillsides Their origin, characteristics, 
habits etc have been fully described by Colonel Daltonf and 
other writers, and I need not dilate upon them here The 
insurrection of the Sonthals in 1855 broke out suddenly It was 
described by Lord Dalhousie in his final minute of February 
1856 as a local outbreak, “ little looked for ” But there had been 
signs of coming trouble In the cold weather of 1854, they were 
m a restless excited state their grievances were being agitated 
among themselves Their tract of the country called the Damm-i- 
koh, or skirt of the hills, comprised m 1832 within a defined 
boundary, was divided between the districts of Bhagalpur, Mur- 
shidabad and Birbhum It was under the fiscal and general 
management of a superintendent, Mr Pontet, subordinate to the 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur, and m criminal matters under the 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur There was only one resident Magistrate 
at Deoghur To the wild Sonthal, justice was far off and very 
difficult of access at the Bhagalpur Courts Bengali grain-dealers 
had flocked to the Sonthal country for business purposes It was 
no wonder that the ignorant and helpless Sonthals should fall easy 
victims to the unscrupulous mahajan Once m the clutches of 


* See the Calcutta Revieio Vols XXVI and XXXV 
+ DesCnntive Etknolocv of Bengal 
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the usurers, they became with their families their bondslaves And 
this was occurring at the time when a railway line shirting the 
Sonthal country for 200 miles was under construction, and creating 
on Immense demand for* labour The bonds!a\es working to 
jjiy off debts which were never satisfied felt the contrast between 
themselves and the free workers. Thus it was the grinding op- 
pression of the Bengali mahejans cm the semi -savage Sonthnls that 
was the main cause of the outbreak The latter had no sufficient 
protection against the crafty Bengali and tht macbfnerr of the 
CM 1 Courts was employed onlj as an Instrument to rivet the chains 
of servitude. Thus it has been said tho Sonthals starting with 
the desire to revenge themselves on the Hindu monev lenders who 
had taken advantage of their simplicity and Improvidence found 
themselves arrayed In arms against the British Government The 
noted leaders of the rebellion two brothers Seed 00 and Kanoo 
lived with their less forward brothers Chand and Bhalrab at a 
village Bhagnadihl half a mile from Burliait the capital of all the 
Sonthal towns and villages. There is reason to bupposc that this 
village had been particular^ opprcj^cd The two brothers were 
men of strong personal character and brooded over the wrongs 
of their race The) claimed to liavc seen apparition of their 
Thaknr and to have been favoured with scraps of jiajier width 
were distributed through the country Thev also sent forth a tal 
tree branch to their brothers and others as a sign to rouse the 
clans On the 30th of June according!) to 000 Sontliah arc 
suj po<ed to hare met at Bhagimhhf and It sms st/d though It 
was not proved dial the assemblage at Scedoos direction ad 
drived Government and all subordinate authorities The Intentions 
of the movement were announced to 1* against the KuAjjjnr 
tar^inJjrs and all rich Bengalis not against Government On the 
“th. Julv tl e Djrega of Thana Plghi or Burio ILuar went out whh 
hts escort to Impure about the assemblage he s»a* |nm|tl» 
despatched ly ^cedoo nine jienons were klllc 11 v the ^-nnihaH 
and the ic t of tl«r I dice jam fied The rebellion thus com 
mcnccv! with Uosislslied sprrar! rapMty with many frl fitful a tro- 
cities. Tlie wfjrle country nw The lnitir*rn » were arm I 
with lows ar I poisoned arrows aics swords an 1 a few gun outs 
Uu wsbih«-e wcaj*ias (her earned all tfrra Ut a time 
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through the western districts Villages were sacked and burnt, 
three European gentlemen and two English ladies were killed, 
factories were attacked the course of the insurgents was marked 
throughout by scenes of inhuman and^trocious cruelties, ruthless 
murders, burnings, pillage and devastation even railway worlds 
were destroyed There were not at the time, it was said, 1200 
troops within 80 miles of the rebels The troops available were 
however rapidjy mobilized from Dinapore and Calcutta to Ramganj 
and. about the 25th"July placed under Brigadier-General Lloyd 
When information of the assemblage was received at Bhagalpur, 
the Hill Rangers were called out and advanced to Colgong In an 
encounter on the 1 6th July with the insurgents they lost their 
Sergeant-major, 25 men of the corps, and an indigo-planter For 
a time the Sonthals held possession of the country from Colgong 
to Paisa on the Ganges, and nearly to Birbhum and Ramganj orr the 
west With reinforcements of European troops and Native Infantry, 
the Hill Rangers cleared the country ' round Bhagalpur abou^the 
end of August, drove the insurgents southwards and recovered 
large quantities of plunder and stores The Birbhum side of the 
country was more disturbed and for a longer time A force was 
sent to prevent the Sonthals from crossing the Damodar and the 
Grand Trunk Road, and to protect Birbhum Several engagements 
with the insurgents took place the troops met with partial reverses, 
but by the 17th of August quiet was restored to this part of the 
country, though the rebels under arms were still estimated to 
exceed 30,000 

The insurgents were also active on the Murshidabad border, on 
the north of the Damin-i-koh, and along the south bank of the 
Ganges from Colgong to Rajmahal The latter place was saved by 
the resolution and energy of Mr Vigors, a Railway Engineer, who 
fortified his residence To the w f est of Rajmahal, the Sonthals 
ravaged the country m the face of troops, who remained mactne 
On the Murshidabad border the first move was made by the Berham- 
pore troops with Mr Toogood, the Magistrate of Murshidabad, 
through Aurungabad and Doolian They w ere too late to catch the 
rebels at Kadamsa (where the latter had been checked by the indigo 
planters) but came up with them at Moheshpur and inflicted a signal 
defeat , three of the brother leaders -were wounded, but not mortally. 
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The troops reached Burhalt on the 24th. Jul) and again beat the 
rebels at Rogunathpur Soon afterwards Seed 00 was given up to 
the Bhagalpur troops through treachery Garrison posts were 
planted on the MurshidaBad border and no further no’ence was 
(^rperienced in that quarter The rainy season of the year was 
unsuited for active operations in pursuit of the rebels, who found 
refuge In the jungles. Sir F Halllday bad been desirous 
of proclaiming martial law in August, but the Qovemment of 
India, under the influence of Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir J P 
Grant had refused permission. A proclamation Issued by the 
local Government, inviting the rebels to surrender on terms, was 
rejected ]>y them and In some places treated with contempt. 
Though the conduct of the military operations against the 
Sonthals had been placed enUrelj in the hands of the military 
authorities still the Civil Law was the law of the disturbed 
country and the tactics of the military were to some extent 
subjected to Civil -control It has l>ccn said that the military 
remained Individually amenable to the Civil Officers for 
their ocu. Misunderstandings constantly occurred In Scptcm 
her the rebels resumed activity in pans of Blrbhum and 
Bhagalpur and It became apparent thpl Martial law was 
necessary This was accordingly proclaimed on the 10th Novcm 
ber and its effect was soon apparent The Proclamation ran as 
follows — 

“Whereas certain persons of the tribe of Sonthals and others In 
habitants of the Rajmahal Hills, of the Damln 1 Voh and of certain 
fjr£anjt in the districts of flhagalpur Munhidabid and Dlrbham and 
cmlng allegiance to the Ilntish Government are and for some time past 
have been, m open rebellion against the authority of the Government 
and whereas soon after the first out break 0 / the said rebellion a pro* 
clamatioo was issued offering a free pardon to all who should come in 
and submit within a penod of ioda)i, except ringleaders and perrons 
convicted of marJer n«»ithvund n k wh ch act of clemency the great 
body of tic rebels have not availed themselres of the offer of mercy 
thus helj out, but contmae in rebellion — wherefore It has Iworrae 
necessary (or the speedy an 1 effectual stmpress on of (hi* yrVIJ on that 
adranta e shoo d be lalen of fl e season to com men r aystemat c mil 
ury opera t ems a a nst tie rebels fa wL*ch porpov* , t ti e sped ent fh*l 
Min *1 L*» tt outd be dec Is red, and ibst the fond on* cf the ord nary 
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Criminal Courts of Judicature should be partially suspended in the said 
districts , 

It is hereby proclaimed and notified, that the Lieutenant-Governoi of 
Bengal, in the e\ercise of the authority given to him by Regulation X of 
[804, and with the assent and concurrence of the President in Council, 
ioes hereby establish Martial Law in the following Districts, that is 
0 say — so much of the district of Bhagalpur as lies on the right bank 
)f the river Ganges so much of the district of Murshidabad as lies on 
he right bank of the river Bhagirathi the district of Birbhum , — 
\nd that the said Lieutenant-Governor does also suspend the func- 
10ns of the ordinary Criminal Courts of Judicature within the districts 
ibove described with lespect to all persons, Sonthals and others, 
awing allegiance to the British Government, in consequence of 
their either having been born or being residents within its territories 
and under its protection, who after the date of this Proclamation 
and within the districts above described, shall be taken in arms 111 
open hostility to the said Government, or shall be taken in the act of 
opposing by force of arms the authority of the same, or shall be taken 
m the actual commission of any overt act of rebellion against the 
State , 

And that the same Lieutenant-Governor does also hereby direct that 
all persons, Sonthals and other's, owing allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment who, after tfm date of this Proclamation, shall be taken as afore- 
said, shall be tried by Court Martial , and it is hereby notified that any 
person convicted of any of the said crimes by the sentence of such 
Court will be liable, under Section <3, Regulation X of 1804, to the 
immediate punishment of death ” 

The weather becoming more suitable for operations, a military 
force, organised in suffmidnt strength, swept through the country 
and speedily subjugated all those who had not been broken by the 
ravages of hunger and disease, from which the Sonthals had suffered 
grievously since the line of troops had been drawn round them 
Many of them tried to quit the country by escape to the south but 
were not suffered to cross the Grand Trunk Road On the 31st 
December the/ insurrection was officially declared to have been 
entirel) suppressed The thanks of Government were awarded to 
Major General Lloyd, c b and Brigadier General Bird and the Field 
Force wasdiroken up General Lloyd had exercised great discretion, 
forbearance and humane consideration in his action towards the 
misguided people with whom he had to deal a few ringleaders 
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were executed and on the capture of Jv.anoo quiet was restored 
to the country A large number of SonthaJ prisoners were tried 
and condemned and the further ojieratlon of Martial Law was 
suspended on the 3rd January 1856 \ few fresh outrages there 

upon occurred but the Sonthals had lost heart and were badh In 
want of food so the renewal of the insurrection soon died a war 
By the end of the cold weather the rebels had formal!) submitted 
and resumed work On the pacification of the country Inquiry 
was made into the grievances of the Sonthals whh a view to tbdr 
redress. The investigation was well conducted bv the Ilon'ble 
Mr (Sir A ) Eden c s specially deputed for the purpose The results 
were that a separate non regulation district was formed of the SonthaJ 
Parganai a Deputy Commissioner waj placed In charge with 
four assistants all vested with Civil as well as Criminal jurisdiction 
under the Commissioner of Bhagalpur ns Commissioner of the 
Sonthal Parganai Laws were passed Acts WWII of 1855 and 
\ of 1857 making the Sonthal countn independent of the juris- 
diction of the Regular Courts hr removing the di trict called 
Pamln i koh and the other districts principally Inhabited h\ that 
tribe from the operation of tlie general Jaws and reputations which 
were found to be imsulted to so uncivilised a race Another 
Act \\\\ III was passed in December 1855 to l>e in force for three 
jears and provide for the kjieedv trial and pun! Iiment of rclielfion 
and other heinous crimes committed within the districts In which 
Martial Law was proclaimed 

On the 51I1 Sorcmlicr 1855 the Governor Ccncral l/ird Dal 
r<JIk Iwu ie 1 sued from Bin^siirea Proclamation order 

£ 2 °/ {r*'. 1 ing a dar of Public fhanksgivlng for the fall 

of Sebastopol It may well find a place here a» 
a brief ^tate paper of great interest aj j tying to Bengal 

“The ( memof Central ha* the lushest vai faction Jn annoancmg in 
die arm> and the |*eap!e of India, the capture rd the io> 0 of Srbntopol 
with its fort*, and arsenal* and man lions of war 

V. hen darmg the put jear the Has* mfif ti inta led ihe dm n mi 
<d II11 H (,hne<* the Stilnn the Vnerr „nt of ) netan ! n l frjnr** 
10 cfme alt an e d ipatth I th riWtisnl arm <-t t» tart h m f'o'n 
tie Jar erbywhel } e *11 ihiritene ! 

JromtLetU) wfrn war was {retired the |ltrti*n f*ert« t^u^lt 
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s afety within their fort.fied ports , and have never dared to meet the 
allied force upon the sea 

The defences of Bomarsund hate Been captured and destioyed The 

elZdZ arS6nal f Sweab0r S has ^ een bombarded-, ts magazmes 
exploded— its stores of matenal and its buildings burned 

The coasts of Russia have everywhere been blockaded Her com- 
merce has been extinguished , and her merchant navy no longer exists 
I he Russian Army was speedily compelled to retire from the Turk, si 

rovmces which it had invaded , and the Russian Territories were 
invaded in their turn 


ince that time the allies have defeated the Russians in three gieat 
att es within the Crimea have forced them to abandon their forts 
along the whole Circassian shore ,-and have swept and ravaged all 
heir coasts , while at the same time they have been laying constant 
. siege to the mighty fortress of Sebastopol 

This great siege, without a parallel in the annals of war, has now 
been crowned with triumphant success 


Garrisoned by a numerous army— stored with unbounded resouices- 
and defended by our enemies with the utmost gallantry, determination 
an skill, Sebastopol has nevertheless been compelled to yield The 
town, the dockyard, the arsenals, and forts have fallen into the hands 
e allies Foui thousand pieces of artillery, and enormous quanti- 
les of warlike stores, have been captured in the place Lastly, the 
ussian navy in the Black Sea, which consisted of more than one 
undred ships-of-war, carrying upwards of two thousand guns, has been 
utterly demolished , and all its vessels have been burnt, sunk, or 
destroyed 


01 t ^ ie £ reat and glorious victory which has thus been vouchsafed 
° tbeir anns , the allied Sovereigns have already offered up their 
sacrifice of gratitude to Almighty God 

The Governor-General, desirous that their ex-ample should be followed 
roughout the British Dominions in the East, proposes that on the 
econd day of December Public Thanksgiving should be offered to 
’■g ty God foi the signal and repeated successes which have been 
gained during the present war by Hei Majest) r ’s forces, and by those 
Her allies, and especially for the capture of the town of Sebastopol 
The Governor-General directs that this proclamation shall be read 

0 all the troops, and promulgated throaghout the country , and that 
f he glorious tidings which it conveys shall be welcomed by a roy r al salute 
ln ever y station of the Indian army' 
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Attempts at Municipal legislation had been made in India by 

Th, Act X of l8 + a Md Act XXWl of ,8 5° ' Iht 

ocio«uPoii«Art. fonncr Act never really came Into operation and 
was repealed In 1850 as having proved ineffectual and the latter 
Act, which was of a permissive character had though largely 
applied In the N W Provinces and Bombay remained almost a 
dead letter in the rest of India. But the Chattktdan or local Police, 
Act of 1856 was brought into operation chiefly In Bengal and the, 
N W Provinces Its main object was to provide for the watch 
and ward of the places to which it was extended No previous 
application from the inhabitants was necessary and all authority 
was really vested In the Magistrate. A paxchayct or Committee, 
was nominated by him of at least five members whose duty it was to # 
assess upon the inhabitants the rates to be paid to meet the demand 
on the place but their proceedings were subject to revision by the 
Magistrate. He also appointed the chaukuiarx fixed ihdr rates of 
pay and determined iwhat additional sums were required for the 
collecting and other establishments Cc. Any further sum available 
after defraving the expenses of the ckauku/ars might be devoted 
to cleansing lighting or other* lie improving the tom The tax to 
be levied under the Act might be cither an assessment according 
to the circumstances and property to be protected of the persons 
liable to pav It or a rate on houses and ground according to the 
annual value thereof Government was to determine which form 
the lax should take and maximum payments were fixed at low 
ratev Before Its rcj>ea] (hi \ct was in force only In small town 
or large village*' or grouju of village^ 

Municipal Government In Calcutta dates from 184c In that 
„ , year the town wax dhi ledlnio four divllonx and the 
d}*! Aru. Government wax empowered on the application 

of ixTo-tlilrd* of the rate payers In any division to entrust to them the 
astcsxmcnt. collection and management 0/ the rates on a scheme to 
l»e aj proved by Government Bui this self working stxtem never 
worked for not a single application wrax ma le to rovcmmrn under 
the Act T? tn followed esi<rimtntx with »»-vm C >mml It nm wl h 
four and three In 1856 MimLIjul Je->«Utlon wav tin lertaken br ils 
CoTtTnmert <1 Jnda for tie Irevhletcy trwn*, Br \rt Ml (k 
tbit jor (txAivt hi was made fur tf«r xtm ^rvanty an! (mj'fOVrmefi 
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of the town of Calcutta .'and oll.cU’resicIcncy towns), the responsi- 

7 - bc "’ E vcstcd “"'0 Mumupal Commissioners,” meaning 
the persons, however designated, constituted to administer the funds 
or t e purpose. Act XXV provided for the assessment and collec- 
tion of municipal rates and taxes m those ton ns, and, by Act 
If, three Municipal Commissioners were to be appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the conservancy and improvement of 
alcutla, and power was given them to raise additional funds for * 
rainagc and lighting These powers were utilized in March 1859, 
the Municipal Commissioners submitted Messrs Rendels’ report on 

their Engineer s, Mr Clark s, scheme for the drainage and sewerage 
of the town. 

In 1856 the Excise Law (1 c , the law to regulate the hquor- 

Excisc traffic) of Bengal was amended and consolidated 

In no subject has the polic) of Government more 
constantly oscillated than it has in Excise, between sadar distilleries 
and outstills, and perhaps the last word has not yet been said The 
following extracts from an important despatch of 1890 will show how 
the pendulum swung to and fro for exactly hundred years in Bengal 
The variations subsequent to 1856, will be described more fully as 
they occurred 

In Bengal, in the peuod immediately preceding British rule, the 
tax on spirits and drugs was for the most part levied, like other taxes, 
through the agency of the samtndars or tax: farmers , and the Bengal 
Excise Commission (of 1883) recorded their opinion that under that 
system it is probable that there was a 'practically unrestncted system 
of outstills paying very low rates in many places ” In other words, the 
system which the British Government found universally in force in 
Bengal was the worst fonn of the most inefficient system that has ever 
prevailed m the country This system was necessarily continued for 
some time under British rule^ under it the pYice of spirit was less than 
it has ever been anywhere in Bengal since the modern excise system was 
introduced in 1790, and complaints were then rife about the spread of 
drunkenness among the lower classes of the people 

‘In 1790 the Bengal Government determined, on moral grounds, to 
- resume from the samtndars the ri^ht of collecting duties on spirits and 
dmgs, the immoderate use of spirituous liquors and drugs, “ which had 
become prevalent among many of the lower orders of people owing to 
the very inconsiderable price at winch they were manufactured and sold 
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previous to 1790 being stated id the preamble of one of the Regulations 
ns a reason for the new rules. Thu was the first step taken in the 
direction of reform, and the ground then gamed has never been lost 
as the number of shops has since that date been always limited by Gov 
ern men t and not left to be settled as caprice or the cupidity of individual 
land-owners dictated. The Regulations issued between 1790 and 1800 
prohibited the levying of a tax on the manufacture or sale of liquors 
except on the part of Crovemmcnt, and manufacture or sale without a 
license from the Collector a daily tax was levied on each still, and the 
officials were instructed to reduce as much as possible the number of 
licenses, and to fix on stills the highest rates which could be levied w ithout 
operating as a prohibition. The system thus introduced was an outstill 
system each license was for one still onl) 

*• In 18(3 an attempt was made to introduce central distilleries In 
Urge towns, outstill licenses being prohibited within eight miles of nny 
such distillery Twenty-one central distilleries were opened j but after 
a few yean experience the opinion was formed that the measure had not 
m general been productive of the advantage expected to be derived from 
It, and the distilleries were closed In all districts except fii e. 

w After 1834 the farming system with certain restrictions more or less 
strictly enforced, was tned and the system was extended to nearly the 
whole province. 

“This m its turn was found to be open to objection to lead to an 
encouragement of consumption and to involve n sacrifice of revenue, by 
which the farmer alone benefited and from 1840 changes vicre Intro- 
duced which resulted In the general re introduction of the outstill sjstcm 
except in a few places where central distilleries were continued. 

“ In 1856, by Act \\1 of that year the Lxdse Ijiw of Lower llengal 
and the North \\ estera I rovinces was consolidated and amended. The 
manufacture of spirit after the Fnglish method was confined to duly 
licensed distilleries, and the rate of duty on such spirit was fixed at one 
rupee a gallon the customs duty on imported spirit was then he. f 8-0 
a gallon. Collectors were to issue licenses to nny person for the manu 
Cacture of country spirit they were also autbomed to establish di» 
tillenes for the manufacture of country ip nt and to Gx limits within 
which no liquor except i hat manufactured at uch distillery should be 
sold, and no stills established or worked. There Is no menlmn in the 
Act of the levy of a fixed rate of duty per gallon on the produ e of uch 
drtt Uenet j the Hoards of Revenue were merely giseo a general po»cr 
to prescribe the cond lions on which spots might Iw manufacture I at 
them The levy of a ui or duty on iKensrs f r retail sale was pre 
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scribed, and generally wide powets were given foi the restriction and 
taxation of the liadc in spirits and dings 

“In 1859 the Government of India suggested to all Local Govern- 
ments the expediency on moral and fiscal grounds, of extending the 
central distillery' system, with a fixed rate of duty per gallon, to many 
populous localities, if not universally' The Bengal Government adopted 
this \iev, thinking that the measure would render it possible to increase 
the rate of tax and discourage consumption The system was accord- 
ingly introduced almost universally throughout the province m the next 
few' years, the objections of local officials that in many places the system 
could not be worked successfully being over-ruled 

“ Before the end of the decade numerous objections to this whole- 
sale measure were forced on the attention of the Government, and in 
1874 several memorials w’eie recen ed praying that steps might be taken 
to counteract the growing inciease of drinking and drunkenness The 
objections to the universal adoption of central distilleries w>ere so strong 
that it was decided to re-introduce outstills in certain places , from 1871 
steps in this direction weie taken, and after 1877 the reaction was 
carried to very great lengths, and outstills again became the general rule, 
central distilleries being the exception 

“ A few years’ experience of this system proved that, while it was 
not open to the objection of forcing the people to illicit practices, it 
was open to that of insufficiently discouraging drinking, as, m some 
cases, it admitted of hquoi being sold at very low rates This consider- 
ation led to the appointment of the Bengal Excise Commission m 1883 
and since the Report of that Commission was received the Government 
has been engaged in correcting the evils^ arising from the excessive 
reaction in favour of the outstill system , the central distillery system 
is being re-mtroduced wherever there is a prospect of its being worked 
with satisfactory results and the measures for regulating outstills re- 
commended by the Commission are being adopted 

“This brief notice of Bengal is sufficient to show that since 1790, 
when the worst conceivable system existed, taken over from the pre- 
vious Native Government, attempts have been continually made to intro- 
duce the sounder and more scientific practice of levying a fixed duty 
on each gallon of spirit, and that the errors committed have generally 
been the introduction of reforms in too great haste, and the consequent 
reaction and reversion to stricter systems which invariably followed 
The question of the comparative merits of the central distillery and 
the outstill in particular localities is one on which there may be, and 
is, great difference of opinion, because their relative advantages cannot 
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be tested by figures. The danger of the Immediate fntnre is that the 
reaction again it the outitil! tyitem may now be earned too far But 
one branch of the erase question refers to the number of shops, and 
the rates of duty If the number of shop* has not been increased and 
the rates of daty not lowered, still more if the dumber of shops has 
been reduced and the rate of duty raised wherever a fixed duty levied. 
It will be deaf that m these respects at least there has been no relaxation 
m the restrictions on drinking 

In 1856 a Bill was brought In bj Sir J P Grant as Member of 
Council and passed as Act W to remove all 
<v*r« n«tnirrt»*» legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. 
This had Jong been a subject of controversy 
which was thus settled once for alL The preamble of the Act It 
self contains sufficient reasons for Its enactment — 

44 Whereas it is known that, by the lan as administered in the Civil 
Cocrtt established in the temlories id the possession and under the 
Government of the East India Company Hindu widows with certain 
exceptions ire held to be, by reason of their having been once mimed 
incapable of contracting a second valid marriage, and the offspring of 
such widows by ahy second marriage are held to "be illegitimate and 
Incapable of inheriting property 

and whereas many Hindus believe that this Imputed legal Incapa 
city although it is in accordance with established custom Is not in ac 
cordance with a true interpretation of the precepts of their religion^ and 
desire that the Civil law administered by the Courts of Justice shall no 
longer prevent those Ilindu^mbo may be so minded from adopting a 
different custom, in accordance with the dictates of their own con 
sciences 

and whereas it is just to relieve all such Hindus from this legat in 
capacity of which they complain and the removal of all legal obstacles 
to the roamage of Hindu widows will tend to the promotion of good 
morals and to the public welfare" it was enacted &c Vc. 

The first clause of the \ct was— So marriage contracted bet 
ween Hindus shall l>c Invalid and the Issue of no such manJjpc 
sliall i>e illegitimate b) reason of the woman having been previously 
married or betrothed to another person who wai dead at the time of 
such marriage any custom and any Inteq relation of |lln lu law to 
the contrary notwithstanding" Mu h has Ix-en written an 1 ml,, Id 

written on the j her tf |-a ing this Law and on In cffrvl on 
If in In c «irtv 
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The Police of aj’rovince is one of the first matters requiring 
attention and in no Province of India was the 

Pi'll i 

Police force more in need of improvement than m 
Bengal Sir George Campbell wrote thus in his Modem India, m 
1S52 — 

“ In Bengal Proper, on the contrary, both the police and people are 
effeminate, and the former has attained an unfortunate notoriety as being 
. more active for evil than good I lie misdeeds of the Bengal police may 
be a good deal exaggerated, but they arc doubtless inefficient and apt to 
be corrupt The chance of efficiency seems to be much lessened by the 
precautions which it is necessary to take against *e\toitiorr and malversa- 
tion on their part A Bongal Inspector, instead of being an active, 
* soldier-like man, mounted on a pony, is generally an obese individual, 
clad m fine linen, who can hardly walk, and would think it death to get 
on horseback, who is carried about in a palanquin on men’s shoulders, 
and affects rather a judicial than a tlnef-catchmg character When a 
serious crime occurs, lie fust writes an elaborate report, and perhaps 
intimates his intention of proceeding next day to investigate the case , 
and, when he does go, betakes up his quarters in the village, and, 
summoning all and sundry to appear before him, holds his court This 
is just the man to suit a prosecutor who gets up his own case at Ins own 
discretion and produces his own witnesses, but little is gained by an 
unfortunate, stripped by dacoifs , who finds the Inspector quartered upon 
him, taking useless depositions But, after all the great cause of crime 
in Bengal is the effeminacy of the people, who do not defend themselves 
against either dacoits or Police It is certain that, at this moment, in 
many districts of Bengal, the inhabitants ifre not only in danger of secret 
thieves but of open robbers , that gang-robberies are frequent, and 
any man’s house may be invaded in the night by armed force ” 

Sir George Campbell referred' to the same subject in his 
Administration Report for 1871-i. “It has been said that in 
Bengal. the rich and powerful have b^en less restrained and the poor 
less protected than in other provinces and up to that lime (the 
mutiny) this was so in the most liberal sense of the word There 
was in the interior of Bengal a lawlessness and high-handed 
defiance of authority by people who took the law into their own 
hands by open violence, which would^ not have been tolerated for a 
moment in any other part of India It required all the energies of 
the first Lieutenant-Governor to deal with these and other patent 
evils ” 
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Sir John Strachev baj described* Bengal as having been In 1853 
the most backward of the provinces of the Empire '• There were 
almost no roads ot bridges or school*, and there was no proper 
protection to life and property The police was worthless and 
robberies and violent crimes by gangs of armed men, which were 
unheard of in other provinces were common not far from Calcutta 
From the date of the appointment of a Lieutenant Governor a 
great change began and constant improvement has been going on 
ever since. The Coarts have been purified the police has been 
organised crimes of violence Ijave almost ceased 

Subsequent to the abolition of the office of Superintendent of 
Police for the Lower Provinces in 1853 the Commissioners of 
Circuit had the general control of the Police in their Dhlsions 
submitting their periodical returns and annual reports regarding 
each district, direct to Government. The Magistrate of each district 
was held responsible for the actual management of his own police 
and was bound to beep the Commissioner constant!) informed of 
ail his proceedings being entitled to the assistance and support 
of the Commissioner in ail cases of difficult) There was then 
also a Commissioner for the suppression of DatoUv working through 
a svstem of approvers. In the rears 1854 57 the question of the 
best form of police administration In Bengal was much discussed 
Lord Dalhousie in his last despatch as C oremor of Bengal to the 
Government of India on the jfcth ol April 1854 held that the 
reparation of the offices of Magistrate and Collector fiad been on 
error and tliat the true theorj of Government in India was the 
entire subjection of every Civ'll Officer In a Division to the Com 
missloncr at the head of ft Sir J P Grant as Member of Coundl 
in more titan one minute strongl) opposed the reunion of the 
offices of Magistrate and Collector Sir F IlalihLv as IJeirtenant 
Governor as stronglv advocated it The Govcmor-Ccncral (I.ofd 
Canning) in die minute of the 16th hcl ruary 1857 exj rcs«ed hl« 
opinion that reason, no less than experience pointed to die nccc ity 
of concentrating the whole executive j>owcr of tic ( ovcrnmrnt in 
each di trict of Bengal in the hand* of one csjwricnccd min. 
He thought the division of auth niv was to Ik* avoided rad et 
dun sought. As regar Is the p«jle he fuilv Mine t that the 
(1*1 » I 
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patriarchal form of Go\crnment was m thejr present condition most 
congenial to them and best understood b\ them and, as regards 
the governing power, “the concentration of all responsibility 
upon one officer cannot fail to keep his attention alive, and to 
stimulate his cnergv in even department to the utmost whilst it will 
preclude the growth of those obstructions to good Government 
which are apt to spring up where two co-ordinate officers divide 
the authorilv ’ 

While this question of the separation of the offices of Magis- 
trate and Collector in Bengal was under discussion, many 
allusions were made to the old cry of the inadequacy of the Police 
For instance Sir J P Grant wrote “It is very true that we are 
pressed with the sense of police affatrs in Bengal being amiss now r 
But what is the root of the evil 5 No one denies that police 
affairs in Bengal will continue amiss, till an adequate constabulary 
force and trust} native officials m the t lianas are provided for it, 
till Bengal shall be put on an equal footing in this respect with 
the rest of India ” and Sir F Halhday, m March 1855, “It is 
stated with perfect justice, that one great cause, perhaps the 
greatest, of the present inefficiency of the police is the want of an 
adequate constabulary force, and, “ I suppose that every body will 
agree in desiring that the constabulary force should be as large 
and the paj of the police as high as the nature of the service 
requires, and the Government finances can afford ” Sir F Halliday’s 
suggestions for the improvement of the mnfassal police assumed 
definite shape in April 1855 It was proposed not to touch the pay 
of the police daiogas which had been raised in 1843 but to raise 
the muhamrs to three grades of Rs 40, Rs 35, and Rs 30 a month, 
the jamadars to three ranks of Rs 20, Rs 15, and Rs 10 a month, and 
the bat kandazes to Rs 6, Rs 5 and Rs 4 a month the total increase 
per annum amounting to Rs 3,38,609 It was admitted that the 
outlay though considerable could not be regarded as final, as the 
police establishment was numerically weaker than it should be for 
the protection of property and the preservation of good order 
The official application concluded thus “The immediate'object 
of the outlay now proposed is to remove what has hitherto been 
a standing reproach of Indian Administration in Bengal, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor would urge the matter upon the attention of 
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the Supreme Government with on expression of earnest hope that 
ft public measure which Is in his opinion surpassed by ho oiler in 
importance may be recommended to the HonT>Ie Court The 
Inadequate payment of the subordinate officers of police was one 
of the matters it may be remarked which formed the subject of 
investigation before the late Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
enquire Intd the operation of the Charter Act of 1834 ** The 
Government of India passed no lmmediite orders on this appll 
cation of the Bengal Government. On the sth Juno 1856 the 
local Government again pressed the question b> submitting on 
elaborate minute (of ninety-three paragraphs, trlth an n ex u res) doled 
the 30th. April 1856 by Sir h Holliday on the improvement of 
the police and the administration of criminal fustfee In Bengal 
He admitted the badness of the mu/aaal police and the in 
sufficiency of the measures previously taken to Improve them he 
regarded the thirty three subdivisional Magistracies then existing as 
too few to exercise adequate control and he dwelt on the corrupt 
state of the village cAaakulars At the same time he considered 
that It would be vain to Improve the agency for the detection and 
apprehension of criminals unless the ogencj for tn ing them was 
also improved no doubt the badness of the police and the in 
efficiency of the tribunals act and react on each other and both 
are concerned in bringing about the deplorable existing circum 
stances " u Whether right or wrong the general native opinion 
is that the administration of criminal justice is little better than a 
lottery in which however the best chances arc with the criminal* ; 
and I think this also is verj much the opinfon of the lvuropean 
rtkfatsal community — the corruption and extortion of the 

poJlce which causes it to be popuia/Jr said that iuntiy is bad 
enough, but the subsequent police inquiry ver) much worse 
The Inexperience of the Magistrates did not escape nwlcr Sir h 
Hallldaj considered five measures indi«j>ensab!y necessary— (1) the 
improvement of the character and position of die village elm h /«"/ 
or watchmen ( 3 ) adequate salaries and fair prospects of advance 
meat to the stipendiary police (3) the anointment 0 f more ctperi 
c need officers as covenanted «//j Ma?i» rate* (t> a convUcabtc 
Increase In the numlwr of uneovenan ed or Dcjurr Magistrates ( 5 > 
Improvement in the Criminal Ctmrs of Justice lie mVcJ f >r on** 
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hundred more Depuh Magistrates, and for the junction of judicial and 
executne power in all Magistrates As to (5) above many sugges- 
tions were offered The assistance afforded by good roads to the 
police was mentioned , and he advocated the encouragement of 
good sen ice among the am la and the institution of a Civil Order of 
Merit for natives Sir F Hallidaj also recapitulated the arguments for 
and against the extended employment of rich and powerful zamindars 
* and planters in the mttfassal as Honorary Magistrates, but did not 
recommend the measure for immediate adoption Finally he 
dwelt upon the importance of a popular sj stem of vernacular educa- 
tion, as sure to prove cheaper and more enduringly profitable than 
the best system of administration by the most efficient and costly 
establishments 

Lord Canning, in the minute of 1 8th February 1857, already 
quoted, proposed to reorganize the police of Bengal, without waiting 
for a plan applicable to the w’hole of India, and to sanction 
the additional charges asked for by Sir F Halliday In writing 
to the Court of Directors in May 1857, the Government of India 
unanimously reported that the appointment of one Police Commis- 
sioner for the w’hole of the Lower Provinces was not expedient and 
that the Commissioners should exercise authority o\er the police as 
well as other branches of the executive They also recommended a 
moveable corps of military police for each Division, to be ready to 
assist the civil police in case of need, being employed ordinarily 
in station and escort duties In consequence of the Sonthal in- 
surrection, the Government of India determined on permanently 
locating a second regiment or irregular cavalry in Bengal, and, 
with reference to the apparent necessity for more troops also, 
asked Sir F Halliday what additional troops would suffice and 
where they should be placed The opportunity was taken of re- 
commending a scheme for raising a body of military police for the 
internal defence of Bengal, by which, if well organized and officered, 
the peace of the country might be preserved, even on such occasions 
as the Sonthal insurrection, with very small or no assistance from 
regular troops and at a much smaller expense A force was sanc- 
tioned, to consist -of a battalion of foot of 100 sepoys, and of a 
risala of 100 sazva/s The corps was raised near Lahore and 
sufficiently organized for ordinary military purposes by October 1856, 
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waa marched down under Its commandant, Captain Rattrat and -was 
completing Its drill at Surf when the Mutinies broke out. The whole 
Corps volunteered to go out against the Insurgents and was most 
flctlvel) and osefully employed In i 8 3 8 a railitarv police corps was 
sanctioned with a strength of 900 for each of the 10 battalions, all 
under Major Rattray as Inspector but for reasons of economr not 
more than 700 per battalion were enrolled These battalions were 
largeh recruited from the rude but hardy tribes of the Non Rcgula • 
tlon Provinces each consisting of men of the same race The 
military police at Chittagong were of great use soon after their forma 
tlon in repelling an Incursion of the Kukis npon the eastern frontier 
and In quieting erdtement among the raya/s of the indigo districts 
by a display of force In suitable places all tendencjMo riot and violent 
disturbance was suppressed In 1856-57 It was brought to the notice 
of Government that several daring cases of robben upon travellers 
and attacks upon the Government bullock train liad lateh l»cen cum 
mlttcd on the Grand Trunk road and that the density of the jangles 
skirting the rood in many parts afforded thieves and plunderers con 
vcnlent shelter to ambuscade while watching the approach of their 
victims Government resolved to extend the clearance of jungle 
on each side of the road from 50 to joo vards 10 Increase and 
reorganixe the road police force to build additional station house** 
al>out J ] to 8) miles apart, and to ensure more vigilant and active 
supervision over the police 

Some Idea of the want of means of communication In PcrtgaJ 
mav be formed from the following facts In 
Cc*A«’iaWtio«». an j-nginecr Officer was still engaged In 

preparing detailed plans and estimates and Investigating the question 
of the best starting point for tbe Calcutta Darjeeling road from the 
Ganges In 1856 7 preference was provi*orully given to a roail 
from Caragola Ghat opposite the Intended Raiiwar Station at 
Plrpaintl to run through Pumea and Kl<scnganj to Tliafva anJ there 
join the existing road to Darjeeling The cost mas assumed at 
at lakhs of rupees. The whole road from Caragola ( hat to 
SUtguci, tafi miles was not complete In tSOt 1 bv that date It 
was no* metalled ami the 1 ri Igmp of five large rivers itlH remained 
to l* carried out In tSft fj one river was iHunlrllgrd Tie 
cart Road from Siligurl to Darjeeling (then uj |*o «* l to f / mile 
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in length), was onl) commenced in 1S61-62 at the two ends, 
Kurseong and the Saddle nothing had then been done towards 
the formation of the road from Kurseong to the plains In the 
tear 1855-56 a Committee was appointed to consider the project 
of bridging the Hooghl) at or near Calcutta, and submitted Us report 
This project was dropped in 1859-60 In 1855-56 the Calcutta 
Jessore Road had been sanctioned The project of the Cuttack 
Road was submitted to the Court of Directors, as it was to cost 
ncarh 9 lakhs Four streams on the Grand Trunk Road remained 
to be bridged And (to anticipate a little ) there were in 1861-62 in 
Bengal 1 1 Imperial Trunk Roads existing or under construction, 
extending o\er 199 j miles, with Imperial branch roads aggregating 
1145 miles the Gmhd Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Karam- 
nassa was nearly completed It was expected that these roads w'ould 
take 167 lakhs, to complete them, whereas the funds available w r ere 
onl) 7 to 8 lakhs a jear Schemes were plentiful enough but the 
means and time were wanting 


The L I IUUwiiy 


No better account of the early beginnings of railways in Bengal 
is likely to be forthcoming than that recorded by 
Lord Dalhousie in his final minute of 28th February 
1856, from w'hich the following paragraphs are taken — 

“The subject of railway communication in India was first laid before 
the Supreme Government b> Mr Macdonald Stephenson, in 1843 1 ° 

1S49 the Hon’ble Company engaged in a contract with the East Indian 
Railway Company, for the construction of an experimental line at a 
cost not exceeding one million sterling The line was to be selected 
with a view to its forming a portion of a future trunk line to the 
North-Western Provinces On that ground the section from Howrah 
towards Rajmahal was chosen, with a branch to the Coal field at 
Raniganj In the cold weather of 1851, a line was surveyed between 
Burdwan and Rajmahal In the following season that survey was 
continued to Allahabad 


In the Spring of 1853 the Government of India submitted to the 
Court of Directors its views upon the general question of railways for 
the Indian Empire The Hon’ble' Court was respectfully advised to 

r 

encourage the formation of railways in India to the utmost It Was 
urged not to hesitate to engage in the enterprise upon a scale commen- 
surate to the vast extent of the territories which had been placed under 
its Government, and to the great political and commercial interests which 
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were involved. It was specifically recommended th*t, m the first 
instance, a system of trunk lines should be formed, connecting the 
intenor of each Presidency with iu principal port, and connecting the 
several Presidencies with each other 

The trunk line* which were proposed, and of which the general direc 
tion conld alone be given, were,— isL — A line from Calcutta to Lahore 
and.— A line from Agra, or some point in Hindustan, to Bombay or 
alternatively a, line from Bombay by the Narbada velley to meet at 
some point the line from Calcutta to Lahore 3rd — A line uniting 
Bombay aod Madras 4th. — A Jme from Madras to the Malabar coas L 
Thfc Hon'ble Coart was pleased to gn e it* approval to the general plan 
which the Supreme Government had sketched. 

Some progress ha* already been made in the construction of roost 
of these line* and measures have been taken fpr the construction of 
them all in due course of time. In tbe Bengal Presidency the line 
from Calcutta to Ramganj a distance of i-*o mile*, was opened on the 
3rd. February 1855. The Court of Directory has functioned the con 
struction of a line from Burdwnn to Delhi, on a capital of /it\ooo,ooo 
sterling The direction of;he I nc from Bardwan to Allahabad having 
been previously approved, that from Allahabad to Cawnpore was sane 
tioned in June 1854, from Cawnpore to near Agra in December 1854, 
and thence vtd Agra and Muttra to Delhi in November 18^5 Surveys 
of two alternative hues from Delhi or Agra to Lahore were executed 
in 185455 additional surveys hare been autborued from Mina pur to 
Jabalpur and from Cawnpore to Bhil^a. 

It has been Stated above that the trunk line from Calcutta to 
Burdwan, with a branch to ITamganj, has already been opened ft is 
expected that the section of ibis trunk line which lies between Mfriapur 
and Agra (except the bridge over the Jamna at Allahibad) will be 
completed b> tbe tnt\ of 1857 pod arrangement* are In prcrgitvt far 
opening this portion of the line ieparaiely It is further expected that 
the section between Burdwan and Rnjmalnl wnll be completed in 1858, 
and tbe remainder probably not till 1859. 

In fact the Last India Kailwai was opened to the \JaI fiver 
In October 1858 to Rajmahal in Octolier 1859 1 > lUiagulpuf fn 
1861 to Monghyr in hebroary 1862 and to Benares (511 mlk«) 
in December 1862 

^ir Charles U 00J President of the Board of Control hiving 
in Januarv 1855 drawn the attention of the Court of Directors to 
t f the numetini* d» ctcpandes to t*e found la the 

a uriJukv salute* of cotTc»i»ondlDg officers unlcr the different 
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Presidencies the Government of India on the 15th March 1855 
appointed Mr. (afterwards Sir) H Ricketts, n c s., Member of 
the Board of Revenue, to be Commissioner for the revision of civil 
salaries and establishments throughout India His duty was to 
equalise salaries and duties all over India, and reduce as far as 
possible the aggregate expenditure Thus ever} appointment came 
under scrutm} in Bengal as 111 the rest of India Sir H. Ricketts 
presented an exhaustive report to the Government of India on the 
1 st September 1S5S, and on the 3rd June 1859 the Government 
of India reviewed his report in a despatch addressed to Lord 
Stanlev , then Secretary ot State The principles on which Sir Ii. 
Ricketts conducted the revision were considered generall) to be 
unobjectionable, but Government excepted the measure by which 
he proposed to open certain appointments to all classes of servants, 
and award the same salary to the incumbents without reference to 
class, whether the} were Civilians, or Military Officers, East Indians 
or Natives Whereas Sir H Ricketts had recommended reductions 
in salaries amounting to Rs 11,20,435' a year, as compared with 
existing salaries, the Government recommended a reduction of 
Rs 10,33,4.23 Sir II Ricketts proposed a reduction of 12 15 
per cent in the aggregate pa} of the officers of the Judicial and 
Land Revenue Departments in Bengal Including proposed improve- 
ments in many departments, his recommendations would have 
resulted, on the whole, in an annual increase of Rs 9,81,457-^^ 
annum I can trace no comprehensive orders on this Report, and 
have alw r ays understood that no orders were passed on it as a whole 
In the year 1856-57, some remarkable correspondence took 
place on the subject of the Hindu Festival called Charak Pyja 

The Court of Directors having remarked that, if 

Charnk Puja. , . rr, , r , ^ 

the practice of swinging on Charak was found to 
be attended with cruelty, and liable to be enforced without the free 
consent of parties submitting to it, Government would doubtless 
consider what measures should be adopted, an inquiry w r as made 
whether the existing law was sufficient for preventing the crime, 
or whether special measures were required Before reports were 
received, however, the Court of Directors wrote again saying that 
I they preferred that endeavours for the suppression of this practice 
should be based on the exertion of influence . rather than upon any 
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act of authority At the same time the CalcutU Missionary Con 
ference memorialised Government! not ashing for Interference 
with the religious ceremony of the Charak Paja f but for the 
suppression of the cruelties the acts of barbarism and suffering 
which accompanied its celebration during the three principal da\>> 
of the festival These devotees, it was said cast themscires on 
thorns and upraised knaves , they pierce thefr arms or tongues by 
iron arrows, draw strings through the flesh of their sides, or fix 
thereto spikes that are heated bv continually burning fire while 
others swing OP the Charak tree by hooks fastened through the 
muscles of their backs After careful consideration Sir F Iloilidav 
came to the conclusion that, as the case was one ot pain 
voluntarily undergone the remedv mast be left to the Missionary 
and the school master and that, as staled b) the Court of Directors, 
all such cruel ceremonies mast be discouraged br Influence rather 
than b} authority 

During his term of office Sir F Hailidav made extensive 
tours, visiting every considerable station unJer 
his control except Aswan and including the 
opium agener at Ghaxipur in the N \\ Provinces //f* 
tours mere for the first time recorded In 1856 The 

tour commenced on the 30th June and terminated on the ,1b 
September 1856 It mas raalnh a water expedition and comprised 
a visit to the river stations of Bcrhamj>orc Mur hldaltad Hjjmahal. 
BJjagalpur Mongh) r Barh Iatna Chapra, Glia/ipur 1 umea and 
Malda mere also vistited The steamer and jacht mere nearly m recked 
in a severe gale a little above Rampur Boalu. Sir F Hallnlar 
subsequently proceeded to Calcutta hr die unuvu.il route of the 
Mathablianga, to obscrv the state of the Nadu district It 
was cvldentlv a year of high floods a the m hole country was one 
sheet of water so that It was difficult to distingui h even the course 
of the river and the villages except tho-c on tin* higher lan Is mere 
nearly submerged ** The lieutenant Governor male a practice at 
each Nation of lmj>ccting the several pul he offices the school lb* 
Iibrarr the jail the di pencirr and anv other public InU tu lun 
Ixlonging to the f lace and all matters demanding bis roov IcfJtwn 
were brought forward disco se»l an 1 investigate 1 on th- *j rt * »*» 
all the advantage whlyh personal tommutdcation o* uilr ens irr* 
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The Licutenant-Go\ernor also gave his immediate attention to all 
representations, petitions and complaints that were submitted to him 
bv the people, to whom both high and low, even facility of access 
was given Public darbars were held at Berhampore and Dacca ” 
I ha\c thus quoted the original record of the work done on these 
tours, as it contains a description applicable to all of them, and need 
not be repeated In December Sir I' Halhday visited Burdwan, 
Raniganj, and Banhura travelling clued} bv the East Indian Rail- 
wav On the 15th Januarv 1857, he proceeded, vui the Sundar- 
bans, to Rampur Boalia where his camp had been formed, and 
marched through Dinajpur and Rangpur, to determine on the best 
site for a new Cantonment for a regiment of Native Infantry and two 
troops of Irregular Cavalry in that direction The Government ot 
India were at that time contemplating measures against the Govern- 
ment of Bhutan, to punish them for past outrages and restrain them 
for the future In a minute of the 5th March 1857., Sir F Halhday 
proposed, as a punitive measuie, to take possession not of all the 
Bengal (sic) Duars, but of the territory acquired by Bhutan by our 
cessions of 17S0-S4. and 1787 For the execution of this threat 
the advance of troops be)ond Rangpur was required, and, after full 
consideration on the spot, he recommended that the Cantonment 
should be located at Jalpaiguri, and this was the site finally chosen 
He then proceeded to Darjeeling for a few weeks and was there 
w r hen the Mutinies began He immediately returned to Calcutta 

Sir John Kaye has recorded the influence w'hich Sir F Halhday 
sir 1 Holliday s had ovei Lord Canning. During the early months 

' M of the Mutinies, when proposals were being made 

for the disarming of the whole native population and every native 
soldier was under suspicion of being disaffected, Lord Canning 
had persistently refused to disarm his own bodyguard or to substitute 
a European guard for the Sepoy sentries at Government House 
Sir John Kaye writes e At last, Mr Halhday, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, who had come down to the Presidency from Darjeeling 
(early in June 1857), so wrought upon the Governor-General by telling 
him that his duty to his country demanded that he should take every 
precaution to protect a life, w r hich at such a time was of incalculable 
value, that he began reluctantl} to jield, and to bethink himself of con- 
senting to the change which had been so often vainly pressed upon him 
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It wan no easy task that Ilalliday bad set himself and It m 
not easily accomplished. Time did something to mitigate the 
difficulty for the general disaffection of the Bengal Army ni everv 
week becoming more apparent. But the personal Influence of 
the Lieutenant Governor did more Lord Canning said of him 
afterwards, that for mam months he had been the “ right hand 
of the Government. A man of commanding statarc and altogether 
of a goodlv presence he looked like one bom to command lie 
had all his life been a steady robust workman and be had brought 
,jo hts work no small amount of natural ability and administrative 
sagacltr of the most serviceable kind His lot had l»een cast In 
the hitherto tranquil regions of Bengal No opportunity of proring 
his powers in action had been afforded to him but his sufficients 
in conndl had won the confidence of uccesslre Governments and 
in all that related to the I-ower Provinces there was no man whose 
experiences were of greater value To Txml Canning, who wlselr 
or unwiselv bad been chary of his confidences to those immediately 
about him the arrival of Mr Ilallldar had been extremely welcome 
and from that time there was no member of the Government 
whom he so frequentlv consulted or whose opinions he so much 
respeded But still only b) repeatedly urging upon the Governor 
( eneral that his life belonged to his country and that he had no 
right tq expose it to nnr unnecessary risks could his Lieutenant 
Induce him to allow the order to be Issued for European guards to 
be posted at Government House It was not. Indeed until ibe 
month of lugust had expired that the J-uropean guard march ed 
into the compound of ( ovemmen House under the Immediate 
orders of the I irutenant Pmernot* 

Per centra ^Ir II S Cunningham records another Incident 
with reference to I ord Canning s nobilltr of character— ‘’Ir I 
IlalUdav narrates how on one occasion »hen the outcry against 
him was loudest, I ord Canning showed him papers Illustrating 
the scandalous brutality of certain of the special trll»unili The 
I Jeutcnant Governor urged their puHIcatlon Ir war of reply 
his calumniators No ** sail lasrd tanning tiling Ibe pipers 
and locking them up in bn drawer M I Lad rather »»* mil to *nr 
obloquy than publish to the «orl I wliat wool I so tend ly disgrace 
TW «t *lth*r t*» ll»* 31 t f t«*t I tr |U I e f 
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mj countrv men. It is sufficient that I ln\e pre\ented (hem -for the 
future” 

It is not im 'purpose to give a general history of the Mutinies, 

which would imolve an incursion into regions far 
The Vutink«, ” 

bejonuthe pumew of this work But it cannot 
be overlooked that the Mutinies absorbed all thoughts, and so 
dislocated the machine^ of Government — both the Supreme and the 
Local — that little else could be attended to during 1857 and part 
of 1858 Sir 1 ? Hallidav himself was obliged to be in such fre- 
quent and close personal communication with Lord Canning that 
he had to take rooms overlooking Government House and repair 
to them daily for the transaction, at much inconvenience, of thed 
business which he, as Lieutenant-Governor, usually conducted at 
Belvedere, 3 miles out of Calcutta It will be remembered that 
the first indications of the troubles to come were manifested in 
Lower Bengal Early m 1837 the rumour of the greased cartridges 
was spread at Dum-Dum the 19th N L mutinied at Berhampore 
on the 26th of Februarv and were disbanded on the 31st March 
at Barrackpore , the affair of Mungul Panday of the 34th N I and 
the misconduct of that regiment occurred also at Barrackpore on 
the 29th. March, leading after full inquiry to their disbandment on 
the 6th May The air was full of rumours and accordingly the 
Government of India issued the following Procla- 
Pi-ociamntion* ma tion of the 1 6th May 1857, under the signature 

of Sir C Beadon, Secretary m the Home Department it hVa\ 
be here quoted, as it applied to Bengal and was published m Cal- 
cutta — 

“The Governor-General of India m Council has warned the Army 
of Bengal, that the tales by which the men of certain Regiments have 
been led to suspect that offence to their Religion or injury to their caste 
is meditated by the Government of India are malicious falsehoods 
The Governor-General in Council has learnt that this suspicion continues 
to be propagated by designing and evil-minded men, not only within 
the Army but amongst other classes of the people He knows that 
endeavours aie made to persuade Hindus and Muhammadans, Soldiers 
and Civil Subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly, as well, 
as openly, by the acts of the Government, and that the Government 
is seeking in various ways to entrap them into a loss of Caste for 
purposes of its own Some have been already deceived and led astray 


Procliurmtion; 
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by these taka. Once more (ben the Governor General ra Coon a I Kami 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on them. 

“The Government of India has invariably treated the religious feel 
>ng* of all its subjects with careful respect The Governor General 
in Council lias declared that it mil never cease to do so. He nos 
repent* that declaration and he emphaticall) proclaims that the Cm em 
ment of India entertains no desire to interfere with their Religion or 
Caste and that nothing lias been, or mil be done by the Coiemmeot 
to affect the free exerase of the observances of Religion or Caste bj 
every class of the people. The Government of India has neier deceit cd 
its subjects therefore the Gove-nor General in Coanal now calls upon 
them to refuse their belief to seditions lies. This notice is addressed 
to those who hitherto, by habitual loyalty and order!) condact hare 
shown their attachment to the Gorernmtmt nnd n well founded faith 
in its protection and justice. 

The Governor Gen end in Council enjoins all such persons to pause 
before tbe> listen to false ( aides nnd Traitors who would lead them 
into danger and disgrace. 

The feeling of inwrcurttv was so great In Calcutta in the month 
„ .. of June that, with some hesitation the Goscmor 

Toa CalrutU J 

\*t t«ruturd. ( cncral tieldcd to the demand for the enrolment 

tb# IviMf U 1 r»- 

w rj c ury of \ oluntecrs and on the 13 th the following Nod 
ficotion was issued — 

“The Right 1 (oniric the Governor General in Council has receiied 
from the inhabitnnls of Calcutta many offers to sene as \ oluntecrs in aid 
of the Authority of Cosemment and for the preservation of the Security 
and Order of the City should an> attempt at disturbance tale place 
therein. The ( ovemoe G eneral in Council accepts these offers, an l 
in doing so, he desires to express the warm aelcnnwlrd ments of the 
tavern ment to tliose who have so jealously tenderrd to it their support 
AccorJin l) all persons willing to sene m the Corpi of \ olunteer < utrd 
of Calcutta, either as Horsemen or on foot and to place then)* lies a 
member* of that Force at the disposal of the <*o\ ernmrnt ate hereby 
tnnietl to enrol their names and places of res denre at the offer of tM 
Town Major us fofl U ilium The (*mrrnor < corral in Council I H 
been pleased to appoint LwutrnsM C A m 1 O r f ar Casana*h to ll* 
Command of th \ olunteer Gitrk Arm a couirrm nil *nlapl»W 
uniform * II b prmi le l fir each p-rton eorul'nl 

The Gnrps c in i» cd of a I atten of 4 gun 5 tr >o, i of nu'ti 
and-comjanle of fnftn ry Itansnrre! rserr rs[»*<n a 1 
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jnost satisfactorily performed all the duties required of it It was 
broken up from the isl June 1859, "hen the crisis had passed 
away and confidence had been restored, so that the necessity for a 
special corps to aid in the protection of Calcutta no longer existed 
and there was no further occasion to demand the time and Services 
of the inhabitants for the purpose The Viceroy in the name of the 
Go\ eminent of India, publicly acknowledged the seruces of the 
Volunteer Guards, and thanked them for the cheerful and hearty 
manner in which they had performed their duties at a great sacrifice 
of their time and comemcnce By another notification of the 23rd 
Tuly 1857 the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry Corps was formed as 
follows — 

“The Governor-General in Council has leason to know' that there are 
m Calcutta, Bengal, and the North-Western provinces, many Englishmen 
and others whose peaceable avocations have been interrupted by the 
disturbed state of the country , and who, although in no w-ay connected 
with the Government, are willing and eager to give an active support to 
Its authority at the present time by sharing seivice in the field with the 
Troops of the Queen and of the East India Company 

The Governor-General m Council has thorough confidence 111 the 
loyalty, courage, and enterpriztng zeal of the community to which he 
refers , and he is satisfied that service, tendered in the spirit in which 
they are ready to gne it, will be most valuable to the state 

With the view' of availing himself of such service in the most effectual 
manner, His Lordship in Council directs that a Corps of Cavalry be 
formed, to be called the “Bengal Yeomamy Cavalry,” and to be equipped 
and prepared for duty m the disturbed districts 

The Regiment will be constituted as follow's — 1 Major (Command- 
ant) 1 Captain (Second in Command) 1 Adjutant 4 Lieutenants 8 
Cornets 1 Medical Officer 200 Men The Regiment will be divided 
into 4 Troops 1 Lieutenant and 2 Cornets to be attached to each 
Troop 

Those who enlist will be provided by the Government with a horse, 
arms, uniform, accoutiements, and tents 

The Corps, although m spu it a Volunteer Corps, will receive pay at 
the following rates — Each Trooper Rs 100 a month, as provision for 
man and horse Comets, Rs 160 each a month Lieutenants, Rs 250 
each a month Second in Command, Rs 500 a month The Major, the 
Adiutant, and the Medical Officer will be taken from the Army of Bengal. 
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Goreinor-Genfcral in Council upon Mr F C Chapman, whose gallant 
Und energetic «tmcc at a Volunteer in the North Western Provinces 
marks bun as eminently qualified to hold it The Lieutenants and 
Comets mil be chosen by the member* of the Corps from amongst them 
selves, subject to the approval of the Governor General In CouodL The 
enlistment will be for one year with the understand l ug that, should the 
Governor-General in Coundl require it, service is to be continued for a 
second year The retirement of any member if the Corps, before the 
expiry of one year will take place onl> with the perraiiilon of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The widows of those who may fell in action Mill receire life pensions 
the widows of troopers and comets at the rate assigned to the widows of 
Ensigns in the Army the widows of the Lieutenants and Captain, at 
the rates assigned to those ranks in the Army 

The feeling of alarm in Calcutta culminated on Panic Sunday” 

the 14th June, which has been described bj kaye 
P ulc 8ctnLy J 

and Maiieton The panic ha* been declared to 
have been groundleo and unreasonable but of its existence there 
can be no doubt, as I have beard from men who were in Calcutta at 
the time Numbers of people In higher and lower positions sought 
refuge in Fort William and on board the ships In the port, and it 
devolved chiefly on the To»n Major to reassure them and Induce 
them to return to their own houses. 

Among the measures required to deal with the crisis caused 
by the mutinies It became at an early dale necessary to pass a 
Press Act- On the 13th of June i8j", a PHI was 
introduced br Lord Canning himself Into the 
Legislative Coundl and on the same day became Act \\ of 185 
an \ct to regulate the establishment of Printing Presses and to 

restrain In certain ca>cs the circulation of printed books and 

papers. It pissed without a dissentient voice and temporarily 

placed the Indian Press vert much In the jioddon in which It *as 

permanently before Sir Charles Metcalfe s f ovefomern In f 
passed Act \l of that year whereby complete litwrtr wav given 
to lu It may be mentioned In pa nog tint on the i«t of I elmnrr 
1836 the Court of Directors reprimanded the Governor General 
in Coundl for pa sing an \ct releasing the Prc < from re* tin 
and recorded thdr oj^nloti that the juiving of such an \et without 
•a reference at home "is who !r inJefcn 11 te Ini they *1 1 i’ncd 
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from dt*.\llowmg it 'I he trainers of \ct XI of 1835 when arguing 
m favour of the Itbcrlv of the Press in India in the ordinary slate 
of ihiiv*'., recognized not onlv the right but the bounden duty of 
the Government to suspend that liberty on the possible occurrence 
ot certain emergencies when ‘'tub a measure might become neccss- 
arv for the *nfe'v of the Mate An emergency of the nature con- 
templated having amen, and one, it w.r. confident!) assumed, ver) 
much graver than was thought m 1S35 to be within the range of 
probtbiluv. Act W of 1857 was passed in the belief (confirmed 
b\ the opinions ot ofheers of the highest character engaged at the 
moment in distant Province in supporting the British cause) that 
the unregulated freedom of ttie Press at the then pending crisis was 
tending sironglv to the extension of revolt and the weakening of the 
British power 

*1 he Act prohibited the keeping or using ot Printing Presses 
without license from the Government. The Government took 
discrctionar) power to grant licenses, subject to such conditions (if 
an)) as were thought fit, it was also empowered to revoke at am 
time the licenses granted ’1 lie publication or circulation in India of 
newspapers books, or other printed papers, of any particular des- 
cription, nuglil also be prohibited b) order of the Government 
The Act made no distinction between the English and name Press 
There were, when it passed, more than one newspaper in the 
English language written, owned, and published by natives, almost 
cxclusnel) for circulation among native readers, and although no 
fear was entertained that treasonable matter would be designedly 
published in any English newspaper, )el it was deemed desirable 
to guard m those times against errors in discretion and temper, 
as well as intentional sedition The \cl was applicable not only to 
Bengal but to all India Its duration was limited to one year, which 
expired on the 13th June 1S5S The licenses above mentioned 
were given on certain conditions, the violation of any of which 
enabled Government to sei/e the types and presses of the offender 
The conditions were as follows —application for licences to keep 
or use any printing press or types or other materials and articles for 
printing within the town of Calcutta were to be made to the Com- 
missioner of Police, and the Commissioner was to forward a copy 
of every such application to the Gov eminent, of India, in the Home 
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Department, from whence licenses were to be issued The Lieute- 
nant-Governor was authorised to grant licenses outside Calcutta 
and to appoint any person to receive applications for such licenses 
in any part of Bengal. The conditions open which licenses to keep 
or use any printing press or types or other materials or articles for 
printing were ordinarily to be granted were — 

M That no book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work printed at such 
press, or with such materials or articles, shall contain any observations 
or statements impugning the motives or designs of the British Govern 
ment either in England or m India, or in any wav tending to bring the 
said Government into hatred or contempt, to e<ate disaffection or unJa» 
ful resistance to its orders, or to weaken its lawfal authority or the 
lawful authority of its avil or military servants 

“ That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work shall con 
tain observations or statements having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among the native population of any intended interference b> 
Government with their religious opinions and observances 

“That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work shall con 
tain observations baring a tendency to weaken the friendship towards 
the British Government of native princes, chiefs, or states in dependence 
npon or alliance with It” 

The above conditions were to appl) equally to original matter 
and to matter copied from other publications 

On >yth June It was resolved to warn the publisher of the newv 
paper called Tht Frit ud *f India against a repetition of remarks 
of the dangerous nature of those In an article of the J 5 th June 
on the Centenary of Plassey * Subsequently the f aw Officers 
of the Government mere directed to take die necessary steps for 
bringing the Printers and publishers of the Durbin the Sultan ul 
Akkbar and die Satn-ukar Sudkabartkj/t to trial before the $u| reme 
Court on a charge of jnibllshiog seditious libels True bills were 
found br the grand Jury at the £> -.non* again t the defendant-* 
but the Vdvocate General was authori ed not to p*css for j uni b 
tnent if the defendants connected wub the two former | ipers wnull 
plead gulltr and express contnuon for their o/Tcnee Th * Coune 
jva* accordingly adopted the defen Unts plcadc I gudiy an 1 were 
discharged after entering Into recognisance* to appear an ! recede 
Judgment when called uj*oa The third Jcfcn lant was pro ecuar I 
cm the charge brought against Um, b it die trial resulted In a »tfd tt 
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of not guilty (In 30! Juh, ihc pre^s called Guhhan-i-tiati-bahar 
nsi*: the piper of tint mine hiving published malignant 

articles On toth 'September the Ifuihvu ^ as warned an 1 on the 
tSih suppressed, but, on an npologv from the poprietor, the license 
was restored Prominence Ins been given to this temporary Press 
Vet, as a was required more for Bengal and Calcutta than for 
Upper India, owing to the comparatively advanced development 
of journalism in the Power Provinces It was called *• the Gagging 
Act and aroused a storm of indignation in the European 
commutmijOn the ground that the European Press had been brought 
under the same restrictions as the native Press 'Plus was the 
deliberate intention of the Oovernor Genc r al who was himsclt in 
charge of the Bill In introducing the measure in the Legislative 
Council on the 13th June, he said that he saw no reason, and 
did not consider it possible in justice, to draw an) line of demarca- 
tion between European and native publications 

It is not necessary to make more than the briefest enumeration 
of the other Mutiny Vets, all passed in June 1S57, originally for one 
year, but subsequently extended until the end of 1859 Thcv were — 
Xo XIV — to make further provision for the trial and punishment 
of certain offences relating to the army, and of offences against the 
State Xo XVI — to make temporary provision for the trial and 
punishment of heinous offences in certain districts * No XVII — to 
provide temporarily for the apprehension and trial of native oflicers 
and soldiers for Mutiny and desertion It was under Act XVI of 
1857 (and under the old Regulation X of 1804) that Martial Law 
was proclaimed in the whole Patna Division on the 30U1 July and 
in the whole Chota Nagpur Division on the 10th August 1857, 
the functions of the ordinary Criminal Courts being thereupon 
suspended in those Divisions in respect of heinous offences Eaily 
in September Government ordered the Civil and Military authorities 
in all districts in which martial law had been proclaimed, and in 
the Bhagalpur Division, to send away all European women, and 
children of every class to Calcutta, if possible, or at any rate to 
some station below Rajmahal and none were allowed to go there 
On Sunday the 4th Octobei a Day of Special Prayer was observed 
in each Presidency under a Proclamation of the Governor-General 
It has been remarked that, at the time of their greatest need, the 
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Government of India bound themselves to proceed b} legal measure* 
in the punishment of offenders against the State and disturber* 
of the public peace 

Though the general histon of the Mutinies including those 
m Upperlndia, does not come within the range of thf* wort, ft Is 
necessary that some account should be given of the most important 
series of events in lower Bengal of the last half of the \I\th 
century and this cannot be presented In better form than in the 
Minute dated the 30th- September 1858 recorded by Sir I Hallidar 
as Lieutenant-Governor on the mutinies as they affected the T^ower 
Provinces under the Government of Bengal 1858’ No apology 
is required I think, for reproducing at length so Interesting a State 
paper It forms an Appendix to this Chapter 

In the section headed Bihar Division n in hJ# Minute on the 
Mutinies In Lower Bengal Sir t Ilalliday alluded 

JUorn] 0 /Sir , _ , 

s Tji» briefly to the occurrence* at Patna which led to the 

fr vnj tt>* Com- 4 

mt«iuo«rih! r of removal of Mr \\ Tavlcr c s. from hi* post of 
Commissioner of Patna and the appointment of 
Mr E. A Samuells i s in bis place hor*omc lime Mr Tayleri* 
actions and reticence bad impaired his credit with the Go\cmmenl 
the climax was reached when his order of the 31st Julr 18*7 was 
issued, withdrawing the officers from the out stations The dechlon 
of Mr F Ilalliday to remove him from Ids Commlssionersblp was 
conveyed to Mr lavicr on the 4th \ugust 1857 and concurred In 
b) the Governor General in Council on the 1 8th Idem \ discus 
blcm then commenced comjioscd of minuio memorials and del 
patches ^.c which m volume and vigour Ira* prohibit* never been 
equalled In the annal* of official literature I liave come acrw< 
over eoo page 3 of printed matter Mr TaiJer never erased to plead 
hi* case up to tbc highest tribunals an I never acknowledged defeat. 
The whole affair lias been the subject of much controverts* Mr 
Taj led* bide was btrongly taken l»v Nr J \\ Kavc • and l»r Colonel 
G B. Malison + It i* not mr Intention to weigh all that hs lwrn 
written or to oiler an opinion on the question whctlur Mr Tavlrt 
vas hanllr treated or onlr freeired his desert* \nt 1 to do 

" %oj III IVjrA. \ II II •n-l I' ot hi* III Hi t ry fcf U- M " Y 

War 

f \ d I t II O r II l) Ih t tt ri fl - J*-I n Mud «* 
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so would require a separate treatise to itself The whole matter was, 
in rcnluv, of no verv great moment, but it was vested with a fictittous 
importance at the time in Calcutta b} the agitatton which was 
scduloush raised and kept ah\c, and b) the hostility of the local 
dad) piper*' to the Government it was \er) differently regarded 
when the case reached England 1 caving those who arc concerned 
with Mr. Tavler’s defence to studv the pages of Kaje and Malleson, 
I must be content with indicating the course of the correspondence, 
and referring to one or two of Sir F Ilalliday’s Minutes on the case 
That of the 51I1 August 1 S57 was laid before the Governor-General 
in Council who cntircl) concurred in Sir F Halhdav’s condemna- 
tion of Mr Tavler’s conduct in ordering the Civil officers of the 
several dis nets of the Division to abandon their posts and fall back 
upon Dinapore, and in the propriety of his removal. 

In repl) to the orders for his removal Mr Tayler submitted a 
long explanation of 119 paragraphs dated the 22nd August to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and sent a copy with an appeal to the Govern- 
ment of India, besides addressing the Private Secrelar) to the 
Governor-General On the 10th September the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor declined to reinstate lnm About this time Mr. Ta)ler caused 
to be printed m Calcutta, for private circulation, his “Brief narrative 
of events” connected with his removal from the Commissi onership 
of Patna When they passed orders on the 23rd December on the 
appeal, the Government of India retained their opinion that the 
state of affairs did not justify Mr. Tayler m ordering the Civil 
Officers to abandon their stations, and that Sir F. Halliday was 
thoroughly justified m removing him on the 4th. August, on the 
ground that at so critical a period the Division could not safely be 
left m his charge They could not, they wrote, too strongly condemn 
Mr Tayler’s order to Major Eyre, desiring him not to advance to 
the relief of A“rah They also severely censured Mr Tajlerfor 
printing and circulating his “ Brief narrative &c ” and other official 
correspondence, as being an elaborate attack upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and disrespectful in its tone they also entirely declined 
to order the Government of Bengal to employ him temporarily or 
otherwise On the 29th January 1858 Mr E. A Samuells (who 
had succeeded Mr W Tayler as Commissioner), addressed Govern- 
ment (81 paragraphs), defending himself against the severe leflections 
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made in Mr Tayler s pamphlet on his administration of the affair* 
of the Patna Division On the following: r7tfL March Sir F HaUIday 
recorded a minute (123 paragraphs) on Mr Taker’s Brief 
narrative <kc ’ On the 3rd and 8tb Apnl 1858 Mr Tayler wrote 
to the Government of Bengal two letters of 303 and 53 paragraph*, 
remonstrating against Mr Samuel!** letter of the 29th. January and 
against the publication of the latter by the Lieutenant Governor In a 
Blue book and at his request the) were laid before the Government 
of India, who forwarded them to the Court of Director* Air TaiJer 
having appealed to the Government In England against the Govern 
ment of India a decision the Court of Directors gave their judgment 
(against him) on the nth Anguit 1858 Mr Tayler was *ubse 
quently appointed Judge of Mymenslngb but at the Instance of the 
Government of India (net January 1859) was suspended for the 
second time, by the Lieutenant Governor for his Imufferably 
offensive conduct,” and resigned the service on the 19th March 1859 
Mr Tayler applied to every Secretary of State In eucceision from 
1857 to 1 888 for a reconsideration of his case for apnbllcand 
suitable recognition of hi* services as Commissioner of Patna in 
1857 for a cancellation of the condemnation passed on him for 
honorary distinction for pecuniary compcnratlon and for redrew 
of Ids alleged wrong*. In ever) instance the appeal was rejected 
after consideration lie Induced the House of Common* to bear 
hi* case In 1888 and after debate it was rejected hr an overwhelm 
ing majority only *2 member* voting for It, and there it ended 
The length of his eplscopac) Ids great age and his general 
iv»th tuhi*>t. personality combined to give the Light Kevercnd 
wn*». Daniel \\ llson Lord lUshop of Calcutta and 

Metropolitan of India, a position of great eminence anti w lien In? 
died on the and January 1856 It *ai felt that a leader of men hid 
passed awav Some space must I?e devoted to one *lio*ii »o 
long a conspicuous character In Bengal He was tom on and July 
177S hi* father being a silk manufacturer In Sfdulfieffs He wa 
apprenticed to Ms uncle In husine % In hi* eighteenth scar he felt 
a call to religion which resulted in I n being entered at FJmuo t * 
Hall Oxford After taking fifs degree he Iwcame suc<c»v f vrl) 
Cura ic of Chobharo butte) Tutor of $L Ldtnund * HiU 1 1 ** 

Assistant and Incumbent of John * Church B-'dlof \ Bo* 
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London, 1S09-1S23 Vicar of Islington, 1823-32 The Bishopric 
of Calcutta was offered to him in March 1832, and earl} 111 Novem- 
ber he armed in Calcutta, in the 551I1 3 ear of his age He found 
man\ matters that rcquned immediate settlement in connection with 
the religious and charitable institutions of the Presidency and 
entered on his work with a /cal and energv which he never relaved 
Ills lours throughout India and Ce\lon were long and repeated and 
extended moreover to the ^traits, Smgaptir and Malacca On one 
of these tours he left Bomba} at the commencement of 1836 and 
marched up to Simla, arming thereon the 3rd June On the 8th 
October 1839 * 1C Hid l ^ c foundation stone of St Paul s Cathedral at 
Calcutta and consecrated it on the same da} of the }ear 1847 He 
himself gave ncarl} one-third of the total amount of seven and a 
half Ink/ts subscribed towards it His liberality was princel} through- 
out his episcopate It was apparentb in 1849 that the Bishop’s 
residence was transferred b} him from Russell Street to Chowringln 
The caste question among native Christians in Madras, which was 
causing much trouble, he treated with a firm hand, insisting on its 
absolute abandonment Besides dealing energetically with all 
Church matters, he found time to advocate Steam communication 
with India At one time he was described as the champion of 
Evangelicalism In lus charges he made some bold and uncompro- 
mising denouncements of Tractarianism He dreaded theory, it 
was said, and felt that he must act, doing the work of the Church 
His punctuality an 1 business habits remained to the last Lord 
Dalhousie spoke of him to Lord Canning as c ‘ the best man of 
business he had to do with in India ” Numerous anecdotes testified 
to the originality of his character he had a peculiar mannerism 
which amounted almost to eccentricity and he allowed himself a 
directness of personal remark which in another speaker might have 
been termed rudeness He had resolved to end his days in India 
On the 4th January 1858 he was buried in the vault at the east end 
of the Cathedral 


While the Mutiny was still unsubdued, the House of Lords on 
the 1 6th March 1858 passed a unanimous Resolution, 

Thauks of Purlin _ tt 11 j 

m o n t and t h o adding the name of Sir F Halliday to a previous 

Coiirfcof Directors ° , _ , _ , , , , , , 

Resolution of the 8th February, in which they had 
accorded the thanks of that House to the Governor-General and 
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others for the energy and ability with which they have emplored 
the resources at their command to suppress the sndelv spread mutiny 
(a Her Majesty a Indian Dominion ** Th* House of Commons 
passed a similar vote of thinks to the Lieutenant Governor on the 
same day The Court of Directors and a General Court of the 
East India Coropanj had on the ioth nnd 17th February rtspectivtW 
recorded Resolutions in the same terms These were all officUiir 
communicated through the Lord Chancellor the Speaker the Court 
and the Governor General to SlrF Halfidar Again on the 4th 
August 185*? the Court of Directors ip a despatch reviewing the 
narratives of tbe Lieutenant Governor from the re\olt of the troops 
at Segowlle and Dlnapore In July to the close of 1857 expressed 
their opinions on some of the principal occurrences of the rautlm 
In Bengal which have been mentioned in Sir E f/allidavi 
Minute We are glad to observe that the admirable conduct of 
Mr A Money and Mr Holling* In remaining at Gaya notvltbitaml 
Vng the order of the Commissioner thereby laying the Government 
Trcasurr and for the time preserving the peace of the district 
has been rewarded by promotion to a higher office in the case of 
Mr Monev and bv an increase of silar) in tint of Mr I lolling*, 
who had already reached the highest grade in that branch of die 
I ncovenanted Sen ice to which he is attached 

W i* Iiavc pern ed * iih ilic greate t interest Mr \\ aCc * account 
of the gallant defence at \rrah In die huropcan residents and 
Ho ^IVhs of C aptaln Rattray C orp* against three revolted Regiments 
of Native Infantry We hate nlrcadr in our Despatch In lid* 
Department No. 155 dated 1OI1. Deccml»er tBc; adt cried to the 
conduct ol Mr Rosie tbe hnglnecr In the service of the Last 
Indian Railwav Gompanr and It is only because sc hayc catfcl 
for a li<t of lliose Civilians who hive jurilcilirlr distinguished 
themscHe during the recent disturbances thtt we abstain from moo* 
promlnentlr noticing him on the pre ent occasion to-ethrr with 
the gallant conduct of Mr Wake and thou? who shared with Mm 
In die remarkable defence which forms the «nfjrct rd H rrpoft 
We cmircW approve of the rewards conferred upon the small 1 an ! 
of *svkbs w1k\ c courace endurance and fi lebtjr so greatly con 
trvbutcd to the ufetr of the Garrison and it it with the H hr t 
gratification that we have noderd the lovaltr an! dudp ne rf il-c 
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recentl) formed Corps to which these men belonged, and the 
important services it has rendered under its Commandant Captain 
Rattray, in protecting no inconsiderable portion of the Province 
of Bihar 


“ On the appointment of Mr. Samuells to succeed Mr. Tajler, 
Munsht Anur All was appointed to be Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Patna, and Deputy Magistiate under Act XV of 1843, 
in all the districts of the Pa'na Division 

“ Tins last appointment, as observed bv the Lieutenant-Go\ernor 


*• I nmy pijrli ips be filler cd lioro to Htuto 
tint Amir All's appointinont was, In tlio 
opinion of thoso best nblo to jndgo and 
approchto tho tono of Tatna nativo society, 
a highly politic, popular and useful 
liiCftsuro r i ho faettci clnsscs of imtivTJs in 
this city liavo throughout these o\ 11 times 
displaj cd nothing but loyalty and good 
will to tl o British Gmommout Tlio ap 
pointment of Amir Ali, a nativo of the 
province, and known to oacli and all, either 
as porsonal lognl advisoi, or a successful 
pleader in tlio highest Court of Tndicatuio, 
to assist tho C'ommissionci in his earlj 
eommnnications v. ith tboso classos, was 
precisely what was requiicd to allay feais 
which woro dally gaining ground and 
strength, fears th it tho Government was 
bent on genornl and indi=criminnto von 
gcanco for tho attrocitics committed In 
other parts of India There is no ealcula 
ting wliat might have boon tho dangoi 01 
mischief of a spread of tlio beliof among a 
credulous and timid population Tho 
four was at once allavod bv Amir alt s 
advout, and not only has the i*cal justice 
of tho Government been made apparent 
to the native mind, but its vast powei and 
resources, not half understood or Delieved. 
fay tho people, wore niado real and crc 
dible to all 


“has been a good deal cavilled 
at,” we are of opinion however 
that the Lieutenant-Governor 
has shewn good and sufficient 
reason for it, and the excellent 
service rendered by Munshi Annr 
All is the best justification of the 
Government in selecting him for 
the important office which he held 
at Patna The marginal extract 
from the letter of the late Acting 
Commissioner Mr Tarquharson 
to the Commissioner dated 23rd 
October 1857, contains very strong 
evidence as to the sound policy 
of the measure 


i‘ The arduous task of preserving order in the district ot Saran wtis 
committed to ICazi Ramzan Ah, who was authorised b> the Commis- 
sioner to exercise magisterial powers until the return of the consti 
tuted authorities The Kazi was left in charge of the district for a 
fortnight, and the Commissioner reports that during that period, he 
“faithfully performed the duties allotted to him, and under very try- 
ing circumstances continued to preserve order and tranquillity” 
We trust you at once conferred on the Kazi some substantial mark 
of your approbation of services of so devoted a character at a.very 
critical juncture Eminent services have also been rendered by 
many others of our native subjects possessing authority and influence 
among their countrymen Of these we may specially not.ee the 
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Maharaja of Bettia and Shah Kabiruddin Ahmad of Sassermn In the 
Shahabad district, for their zealous exertions from the commence 
ment of the disturbance* the Nawab Narim of BcDgaJ for the 
assistance rendered by him on the occasion of the disarming of the 
city of Mnrshidabad and Parganait Jagat Pal Sing of whom the 
Lieutenant Governor remarks that in arresting the progress of the 
mutineers of the 8th Name Infantr\ at PiUoria he In all human 
proltabihu saved the lives of the whole of the European Officers on 
their retreat from Ranchi to Haxa^^bagh' , \ ou have directed the 
thanks of the Government to be communicated to the above named 
persons, and of this we appro\e We are glad to observe however 
that the T i utenant Governor lias directed the^proper local authorities 
within his jurisdiction to furnish a list of all such persons as mar 
have been known to have distinguished themsehes in the service or 
for the benefit of the British Government from the commencement 
of the present troubles and we suggest for your consideration 
whether on the close of the disturbances and when the lift shall be 
complete it would not be a measure as well of policy as of justice 
to recognize in ft more public and where circumstances render 
it appropriate a more substantial manner than has set been done 
such services as those to winch we ha\e referred. 

\boot the middle of September Mr J R Ward Commissioner 
for the suppression of /A/nr>//r a \en active and intelligent 
officer was appointed Superintendent of carnage and supplies for 
troops marching In the I ower f ovinces of Bengal ami was fur 
nl*hcd In the I-ocal C ovemmem with \erv full Instructions as to the 
nature and extent of Ids duties In the discharge of tho e duties 
the Superintendent was warmU supported hr the Cotcrnmcnt and 
the success which attended the arrangements made In Mr Ward and 
his assistants for procuring supplies for the troops is sufficicntlr 
manifest from the fact tint a force of ae crao men (almn t whollr 
>uropcan») M passed along the ( rand Trunk Rotd from Ranlganj 
to Benart« a distance of nearlr 3^ miles and ha I Iwen <0 well 
sat! fied with the arrangements nu le for their stiff he < 3 

dozen complaints of anr sort had heen preferred an I some 1 1 (I 
of the most trivial character ** notwith tan lira- tl it eirf> fa 1! ir f r 
preferring complaints was affor Jed. U e sf f rrciatr mo r » f Mr d - 
excellent crakes perJorme I li Mr Wart aod *c lament fee; r 
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that an illness, which compelled that Officer to relinquish his post, 
has since terminated fatal!} 

“ At para S of our despatch No 155, dated 1 6th. December 
last, we ha\e expressed our approval of )our application 
to the Legislature for an Act to regulate the importation, 
manufacture, and sale, of arms, and the right to keep and use them 
We ha\e since receded a copy of the Act which was passed on the 
nth September tSs7, and is to continue in force for a period of tw'o 
} ears from the date of its enactment Exception has been taken to 
this Act as being too general in its provisions, embracing all classes 
of persons, and confounding “the loyal with murderers, mutineers, 
and rebels ” We cannot admit the force of this objection We 
concur with you that no one class could have been excepted in express 
terms from all liability to the provisions of the Act, without doing 
injustice to others equally well affected towards the Government, 
and we appro\e of jour having framed the Act in general terms, 
so as to render it applicable to all classes of the community, leaving 
it to the executue to discriminate as to the exceptions to be made 
W'hen carrying its provisions into execution A full power of exemp- 
tion, in respect to such persons as it may think fit, is given to the 
Go\ eminent, and, as observed by the Vice-President when introducing 
the Bill into the Legislative Council, the operation of the exemption 
clause wall be extended “to all Europeans, East Indians, many 
educated native gentlemen, the Parsi gentry and community, and other 
sections of the general community, of whose loyalty no doubt can exist.” 

“ We cannot conclude our review of the proceedings which have 
now come under our consideration without expressing the high 
sense w'e entertain of the manner in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Low r er Provinces has discharged the duties of his office, 
during an eventful period We may instance in particular his 
prompt and energetic measures in providing and superintending 
an effective agency for the transport of troops, in repressing 
alarm in the Presidency and adjacent districts, in meeting 
pressing emergencies in scenes of actual or threatened distur- 
bance, and in maintaining order m many parts of the exten- 
sive territories subject to his authority The thanks of Parlia- 
ment and of the Court of Proprietors will ere this have been 
conveyed to Mr, Halliday, and to these we would add our 
4 
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crxn acknowledgments for the important service* which he has 
rendered.” 

A bnef notice is required of the ' Act for the better Government 
i-anpHoo « ° f Illdla < " 11 “ d “ Vic. C 106 (1858' which 
aftcr Mutinies, enacted that the territories pre- 
viously in the possession and under the Government 
of the East India Company should henceforth be governed by anti 
In the name of Her Majcstv and vested In Her Majesty all the 
territories and powers of the Company It was pawed on the and 
of Angust 1838 and took effect thirty dars after It special!) affected 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal in this respect that Section 
19 provided that the appointments of the Lieutenant Governors of 
provinces or territories shall be made by the Goremor General of 
India subject to the approbation of Her Majesty and all such 
appointments shall be subject to the qualifications now by law affect 
log such offices respectively ** A Proclamation was according^ 
under Her Majesty’s command Issued from Allahabad on the ist 
November 1858 by the Go\emor General, to the Princes, Ch’cfs 
and People of India, to notify the assumption of the Government 
of India by the Crown This Proclamation as an Important event 
in the annals of Bengal Is reproduced h re as follows — 

\ ICTORfA, 

Ily The Grace of God, of The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, nod of the Colonies and Dependencies Thereof In Europe 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the tilth. 

Whereas, for direrse weighty reasons, \\ c hare resolved, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselres the C orem 
mcnl of the Territories in India heretofore administered in trust (of l * 
by the Honourable East India Com pan > 

Now theretofore, \\ e do by these I resents notify and declare tl it. 
by the advice ami consent aforesaid Ue have taken upon Outsel r* 
the said Government and Ue hereby call upon all Oar Subject* witUtf 
the said Tern tones to be fauhfnl, an! to bear true allegiance to Us, 
Oar Heirs, and Successors, and to submit themvelves to the author tf 
of those whom Ue may hereafter from lime to time serfittuspj nt 
to administer the Government of our said Termor r» in Our nave a \ 
cm Onr behalf 
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And We, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability 
and judgment of Our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin and Coun- 
cillor, Charles John Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint 
him, the said Viscount Canning, to be Our first Viceroy and Governor- 
General in and o\ei Our said Territories, and to administer the Govern- 
ment thereof in Our name, and generally to act m Our name and on 
Our behalf, subject to such Orders and Regulations as he shall, from 
time to time, receive from Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries 
of State 

And we do hereby confirm in their several Offices, Civil and Military, 
all Persons now' emplojed in the Servce of the Honourable East India 
Company, subject to Our future pleasure, and to such Law's and Regula- 
tions as may hereafter be enacted 

We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all Treaties 
and Engagements made with them by or under the authority of the 
Honourable East India Company are by Us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously maintained, and We look for the like obsei vance on 
their part 

We desire no extension of Our present territorial Possessions and 
while We will permit no aggression upon Oui Dominions or Our Rights 
to be attempted with impunity, We shall sanction no encroachment 
on those of others We shall respect the Rights, Dignity, and Honor 
of Native Princes as Our own , and We desire that they, as w'ell as 
Our own Subjects, should enjoy that Prosperity and that social 
Advancement which can only be secured by internal Peace and good 
Government 

We hold Ourselves bound to the Natives of Our Indian Territories 
by the same Obligations of Duty which bind Us to all our other subjects, 
and those Obligations, by the Blessing of Almighty God, w r e shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the solace of Religion, we disclaim alike the 
Right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our Subjects 
We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in any- 
wise favored, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their Religious 
Faith or Observances , but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of the Law , and w'e do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the Religious Belief or Worship of any of Our Subjects, on 
pam of Our highest Displeasure 

And it is Our further will that, so far as may be, Our Subjects, of 
whatever Race or Creed, be freely and impartially admitted to Offices m 
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oar Servlet, the Duties of which they may be qualified, b> their education, 
•ability and integrity duly to discharge. 

We know and respect, the feelings of attachment with which the 
Natives of India regard the Lands inherited by them from their Ance* 
ton and We desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, 
subject to the equitable demands of the State and We will that generally 
in framing and administering the Law due regard be paid to the ancient 
Rights, Usages, and Customs of India. 

\\c deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought 
upon India by the acts of ambitious Men, who have deceived their 
Countrymen by false reports, and led them into open Rebellion Oar 
Power has been shown by the suppression of that Rebellion in the 
field We desire to show Our Mercy by pardoning the Offences of 
those who have been thus misled, but who desire to return to the path 
of Duty 

Already in one Province, with a new to stop the farther effusion of 
blood, and to hasten the Pacification of Our Indian Dominions, Our 
Viceroy and Governor General has held out the expectation of Pardon, 
on certain terms, to the great majority of those who, in the late unhappy 
Disturbances have been guilty of Offences against our Government, and 
lias declared the Punishment which will be inflicted on those whose 
Crimes place them beyond the reach of Forgiveness We approve nnd 
confirm the said act of Our Viceroy and Governor General, and do 
further announce and proclaim as follows — 

Our Clemency will be extended to all Offenders save and except 
those who have been, or shall be convicted of haring directly taken ptrt 
in the Murder of Dntlsb Subjects. W ith regard to such, the demand! of 
Justice forbid the exercise of Mercy 

To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers knowing 
them to be such or who may have acted as Leaders or Instigators in 
Revolt, their Lives alone can be guaranteed but, in apportioning the 
Penalty due to such Persons, full consideration will be given to lie 
circumstances under which they have been induced to throw off the r 
Allegiance, ami large Indulgence will be shown to thove whove Cl mrv 
may appear to Jure originated m too credulous acceptance of th fsl c 
reports circulated by designing Men 

To all others m arms against the Government, We bet efry prom 
tin conditional 1 anion, Vmn sty and Oblivion of all offence against Ojr 
selves, Oar Crown and Dimity oo ihnr return to |h t homes art 
peaceful pursuits. 

It is Oar Royal ll'auire that tleieterr’* tft rare ar 1 \r t re 
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should be extended to all those who comply with their Conditions before 
the first day of January next 

When, by the blessing of Pro\ idence, internal Tranquillity shall be 
restored, it is Our earnest Desire to stimulate the peaceful Industry of 
INDI \, to piomotc Works of Public Utility and Impro\ement, and to 
administei its Goicmmcnt for the benefit of all Our Subjects resident 
therein In their Prosperity will be Our Strength , in their Content- 
ment, Our Security , and, in their Gratitude, Our best rew-ard And may 
the God of all Power grant to Us, and to those in authority under 
Us, Strength to carry out these Our Wishes for the good of Our People, 

This Proclamation was read bj the Home Secretary from the 
platform at the top of the staircase on the North side of Govern- 
ment House, in the presence of Sir J P Grant, (then President of 
the Council), the Lieutenant-Gosernor of Bengal, &c , &c with appro- 
priate ceremonial In the e\emng there w’as a general illumination 
of the town of Calcutta and of the ships in the port 4 The 
Governor-General issued lus ow f n Proclmation at the same date 
from Allahabad, as follow’s — 

Her Majesty the Queen having declared that it is Her gracious 
Pleasure to take upon Herself the Go\ eminent of the British Territories 
in India, the Viceroy and Governor-General hereby notifies that from 
this Day all Acts of the Government of India will be done in the name 
of the Queen alone 

From this Day all Men of every' Race and Class who under the 
administration of the Honourable East India Company have joined to 
uphold the Honour and Power of England will be the' Servants of 
the Queen alone 

The Governor-General summons them, one and all, each in his 
degree, and according to opportunity, and with his whole heart and 
strength, to aid in fulfilling the gracious Will and Pleasure of the Queen, 
as set forth in Her Royal Proclamation 

From the many Millions of Her Majesty’s Native Subjects m India, 
the Governor-General will now and at all times exact a loyal Obedience 
to the Call which, in words full of Benevolence and Mercy, their 
Sovereign has’.made upon their Allegiance and Faithfulness 

Her Majesty’s Proclamation was received throughout British 
India and by the Native Princes with the greatest loyalty and m 
these demonstrations Her Majesty’s Government saw “ abundant 
promise of a peacefuLand a prosperous future.” _ - - -u.. o 
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The last dajs of Sir F HaJIlday’s term of office were occupied 

Tb*rr»u Lend l n the passing of laws with which he bad been loner 
Acts (3 l&J# , , . 5 

oud closely concerned as Lieutenant-Governor 

though the law (the Statute 1 6 and 1 7 Vic. c. 95) of 1853 did not 
name him as a Member of the Governor General s Legislative 
Council, bo Important a subject as the Recovery of Rent requires 
more than a passing reference Act \ of 1S59 [lo amend the law 
relating to the recovery of rent in the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal) — an Act which has been called the Magna Chaita of the 
raiyat — received the Governor General s assent on the 29th of April 
1859 Mr E. Currie c s was the author of the measure and 
had charge of It in the Legislative Council as the representative 
Member for Bengal. Its object was to reform the whole of the exist 
ing system for the recovery of rents and the adjudication of questions 
connected therewith in Bengal The Act defined and settled several 
important questions connected with the relative rights of landlord 
and tenant, of which a definition and settlement had long been con 
sidered desirable and necessary Prior to the passing of the Act 
the law on this mbject was so confused and imperfect and was 
scattered through such a vast number o' Regulations and Acts that 
a revision and consolidation of It was admitted to be a matter of 
urgent necessity Landholders were empowered to enforce parment 
of their rents by distraint of the property of defaulters and by pre 
femng summary suits before the Collector The Collcdor was 
also authorized to try summarily suits brought bp under tenants to 
contest the demand of distrainers and suits for damages for illegal 
distraint. Raiyats were entitled to receive pattas for the lands 
cultivated by them and to have their rates of rent adjusted on 
certain defined principles penalties being prescribed for the exaction 
of any excess above the legal rate of rent or of any uniu*boriied 
cess. The law further recognized the right of all resident rairatt 
to the occupanc) of the lands cuiuvatcJ by them so long as thej 
paid the established rent. 

But the retnedr In all these cases in the I ower 1 rminces at 
least was either by regular suit in the Ctrl! Courts which to poor 
suitors, it was thought was a rerr Inadequa e rrmcdr or t» rn 
mary suits before Collectors In some of the *-»craJ dc-i-rip toil erf 
cases between landlord and tenant. Section W Re gu la Ion Wl cf 
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1822, indeed, empowered the Executne Government to invest Col- 
lectors with jurisdiction in all those cases But such jurisdiction 
had only been guen to Collectors in the North-Western Provinces. 
The law relating to the right of ratyals to receive, from those to 
whom they paid rent, pa/fas or writings containing a statement of 
the quantity of land held, the annual rent of the land, and the con- 
ditions of the holding , also, the law relating to the adjustment of 
rates of rent, and the occupancy of land, and to the prevention of 
illegal exaction and extortion in connection with demands for rent, 
were re-enacted in a concise and distinct form in this Act In the 
spirit, though not within the letter, of the previous law, the new Act 
also declared landholders to be entitled to receive from their latyafs 
kabulyals or counterparts of the written engagements It was deemed 
just that, when a 1 aiyat had a right to demand a palta, the landlord 
should ha\e a right to demand a kabulyai It was for the interest 
of the raiyal himself that w'ritten engagements should be exchanged 
m all cases , and as, in a later part of the Act, distraint was allowed 
only when the distrainer held a kabulyai, it became necessary to 
provide landlords wath the means of enforcing the delivery of such 
documents The Act provided a Code of Procedure for the trial 
of suits between landlord and tenants It was much discussed 
whether the adjudication of such suits should be by the ordinary 
Civil Courts or by the Collector’s Courts Messrs Mills and 
Hanngton, in their Code of Civil Procedure, recommended that the 
Revenue Officers should have jurisdiction in all such cases, and 
they proposed that, in preference to the existing practice of a sum- 
mary decision by the Collector, subject to a re-trial of the same 
matter by regular suit in the Civil Court, “ the trial before the 
Revenue Court should constitute the original suit, m like manner 
as if the case had been brought as a regular Civil action, and that 
the summary decision passed m such cases shall be open to a regular 
appeal on the merits to the zilla Appeal Court ” 

This principle was adopted in Act X of 1859 The jurisdiction 
in all such cases was given to Collectors and certain of their Depu- 
ties and Assistants It was specially provided that no Deputy 
Collector should exercise judicial powers under the Act if entrusted 
with any police functions The Collector’s judgment was to be 
final, if the amount sued for did not exceed Rs. 100. In all other 
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■salts an appeal to the sflla Judge was prodded unless the amount or 
value In dispute exceeded Rs. 5,000 In which case the appeal was to 
he to the SaJar Court. Lastly the Act greatly restricted and at the 
same time Imposed more effective checks on the power of di>tialtjt 
vested in landholders — a power which appeared to have been griev 
oualy abused 

At the same time Act \I of 1859 (to improve the law relating 
to tales of land for arrears of Revenue tn the Lower Provinces 
under the Bengal Presidency^ which had been Introduced os a Dill so 
long before as December 1855, was pajsed on the 30th April by Sir 
J P Grant who as Member of Council was In charge of It , and 
it remains In force until the present time. The first important 
amendment which It effected in the former law was by discontinuing 
the practice of obtaining the previous sanction of the Board of 
Revenue to sales of estates for arrears of Revenue or other demands 
of Government In the Provinces of Cuttack so as to assimilate the 
system of collection In Cuttack to the system of collection In Bengal 
where the districts are permanently settled and where the process of 
sale Is the only process whereas, in the provinces not permanently 
settled the process of sale was the last of several coercive measures 
resorted to for the collection of the revenue 

The Act gave a mortgagee who might deposit money In order 
to save the estate mortgaged to him from sale (to the extinction of 
bis Hen) a further mortgage or Hen upon the estate to the extent of 
the money so deposited by him 

Another Important alteration In the law was to enable sharcrj of 
joint estates held In common tenancy and holders of specific portions 
of the land of an entire estate to acquire the privilege of protecting 
their shares by paying up their own portion of the Government 
revenue whether the other sharers paid up their portion or no* 
The Act prodded that, when a recorded sliarcr desired to par H* 
portion of the Government revenue scparatelr he might submit to 
the Collector a wntten application, specifying the nature and rtter 
of bis Interest In the estate The Collector was then to cause th 
application to be published an 1 If within six week* from the di e of 
publication no objection was made In anr m!i r fceordf I shsrer 
the Collector would open a separate account «i h tl <* appl can a d 
credit scparatelr to his share all pivments ms le I r him on a cour 
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thereof If an} recorded proprietor objected to the application, the 
Collector was to refer the parties to the Civil Court, and suspend 
proceedings until the question at issue was judicially determined 
The Act at the same time provided that, where the highest offer for a 
share exposed to sale for arrears of revenue was not equal to the 
amount due upon it, the Collector must stop the sale, and declared 
that the entire estate would be put up to sale for arrears of revenue, 
unless the other sharers, w'lthin io days, purchased the defaulter’s 
share by paying to Government the whole amount due upon it 

The Act enabled a proprietor of an estate, b} the deposit of 
money or Government securities, to preserve his estate, from all risk 
of sale by reason of an} accident or neglect on the part of an agent 
It remedied a defect in that part of the old law’ which provided 
that, in case of repeated default, the difference between the sum bid 
by each defaulting bidder and the actual sale price should be levied 
and credited to the former proprietor, w’hereas all that he was entitled 
to W’as the difference between the highest bid and the actual sale 
price. 

The Act made provision for giving the purchaser at an auction- 
sale possession of his purchase , it restricted the annulment of a 
sale for irregularity to those cases only in w r hich the irregularity 
had occasioned injury to the proprietor , and rendered compulsory, 
under penalty of forfeiture of all benefit therefrom, the execution 
of a final decree of a Civil Court annulling a sale, as well as the 
repayment, w r ith interest, by the party obtaining execution, of any 
surplus purchase-money paid away by order of a Civil Court, 
within 6 months from the date of such final decree 

But the most important alteration in the law which the Act effect- 
ed was by enforcing the registration of under-tenures created subse- 
quently to the Permanent Settlement The Bill, as introduced, 
proposed to render compulsory the registration of all under-tenures, 
those created before as well as those created after the Permanent 
Settlement It w r as very strongly urged, however, that in the case of 
ante-settlement tenures, which were already protected by the existing 
law, registration ought not to be made a condition of protection m 
case of any future sale of the estate, and in accordance with this 
view the Act ^provided that the registration of such tenures should 
be entirely at the option of the holder With regard to post-settle- 
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mcnt tenures several plans were proposed for protecting them. 
According to the plan adopted by the Act there were to be two 
registers, one for common registry and the other for special registry 
In the common register tenures to the registration of which no 
objection was preferred after due notice were to be registered 
without Inquiry the effect of such registry being to protect the tenure 
in all cases except the remote contingency of a purchase by Govern 
ment In the special register tenures were to be registered after 
inquiry as to the sufficiency of the rent to secure the Government 
revenue. The effect of spedal registry would be to glre absolute 
security m all circumstances. The registry might be common or 
special according to the application of the holder of the tenure, 
and in cases of special registry all the expenses of the inquiry 
ordered to be made were to be paid by the applicant. 

Lord Cannings final Minute dated July and 1859 ‘ regarding 
the services of Civil Officers and others during the 
‘jT’t Mutiny and rebellion dealt with all India and 
MaUny *onifw though It was not published until Sir F HaUlday 

had left India, extracts from It may well be given 
here with reference to him and other Bengal officers 

44 The bloodshed, strife, and general disorganisation consequent upon 
ihe Mutiny of the Bengal army which declared itself two jears ago, arc 
drawn to a dose. 

Here and there a few bands of turbulent and disaffected marauders 
tull remain m a run but there rs no unity among the enemies of the 
State, and, although the complete and universal security which prevailed 
before the out break has not in all places relumed, there Is no part of 
the Oueen » Indian possessions to mhtcb Citil Government has not been 
restored 

V* day of solemn thanksgiving for this happy result has been 
appointed. 

This bemg so it become* m> grateful daty to brm* to the rwt rr of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State the names of thov- earnest detoted 
men, by whose abilities, sound judgment *nd unexampled lat^urt, the 
Civil authority of the British Cmeroment hat been upheld « n 
established. 

MlhoUfc.h Ci d ant by profeitim, r h d! % for the t me C *tl o* *1 
the duliM which Ihc, hate hJ'C l*tn. kf the n^t pJiT. I > 

of petd and tod 
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Only some few of them have been called on occasionally to take 
part in the operations of the army, and have thereby had the satisfaction 
of seeing honor done to their names in the Gazettes of the day , but 
there are others who have been distinguished by conduct m front of an 
enemy which would make any army' pioud of them 

They have organised levies and led them , defended stations, kept 
in check large disaffected communities , re-assured the wavering, and 
given confidence to the loyal 

Many of them have, in the service of the State, carried their lives in 
their hands for months togethei 

The position has been such as to try not only their physical courage, 
but the judgment, intelligence and self-reliance of each individual, and 
to keep these qualities unceasingly on the strain 

The most an\ioua part of their long task is now at an end, and I 
confidently claim for them from Her Majesty’s Government the same 
respect, admiration and gratitude as have been so deservedly bestowed 
upon their fellow-labourers of the aimy 

The return which accompanies this minute shews some of 1 the servi- 
ces of those who have been most actively engaged, but very briefly and 
imperfectly 

I will speak first of Bengal 

The value of the services rendeied by the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr Halliday, is as well known to the Home Government as to myself 
With a charge of enormous extent and responsibility, and called upon 
to take a large share of the work by which troops and munitions of war 
werejforwarded from Calcutta to other local Governments, Mr Halliday 
was the right hand of the Government of India for many months The 
efficient aid given by Mr Halliday to the Government, the watchfulness 
and sound judgment which marked his advice in regard to affairs within 
his own jurisdiction, and the promptitude and completeness with which 
he carried out all the precautionary and defensive measures sanctioned 
by the Government of India, effectually checked the spread of rebellion 
in Bengal 

And although in this province the people are, far the most part, less 
warlike and turbulent than those of Upper India, there are in it many 
dangerous centres of fanaticism and many wide, and not easily accessible 
tiacts where an outburst of rebellion would have sorely crippled the small 
means at the disposal of Government, and where peace was to be 
maintained more by good management than by show of force 

As the head of the Government, I feel myself deeply indebted to 
Mr Halliday for his most useful aid, and I confidently trust that the 
Secretary of State will not be forgetful of his sen ice 
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Of the officer* of the Bengal Government who have been broa bt 
to notice by Mr Halliday I wish to recommend to the favorable con 
aideration of Her Majesty’s Government, Mr G ^ule, the Commissioner 
of Bhagalpnr Mr A Money Magistrate of Shahabad and Ga) a, whose 
good service has already attracted the notice of the Home Government 
Mr S Wanchope, Commissioner of Police in Calcutta, who had a most 
irksome and difficult post, and his discharged the duties fearlessly and 
excellently Mr E. A Sarauellt, the late Commissioner of Patna 5 and 
Mr H C Wake, Magistrate of ShahabacL 

The following officer* have also well deserved the notice of Her 
Majesty 5 * Government —Mr W J Allen Member of the Board of 
Revenue, on deputation at Cherra Punji j Mr G F Cockburn, Com 
musioi r of Cattack M R L. Mangles, \ssistant in Shahalud 
Mr E- J ickson, the Sup nntendent of supplie* on the Trunk road ; 
Mr C Hollings, Sub Deputy Opium Agent at Gaya j Mr F Ik 
Drummond, Magistrate of Pumea Mr E McDonnel Sub Deputy 
Opium Agent in Saran 1 Mr E. Baker Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram 
Sir C Camac, Magistrate of Dacca Mr W F McDonell Magis 
trntc of Saran, attached to Sir E. Lugard s column t Mr J D Gordon, 
Assistant Magistrate of Jalpoigun Mr W Brodhurst, Magistrate of 
Shahabad Mr Garstin Depot) Magistrate of Sasseram t Mr Boyle 
Mr R. de Courcy Mr J Cockburn, and Mr J Wcmyss gentlemen 
not connected with the Government but who have* , glven to it valuable 
aid and Mr J Todhunter and Mr \\ M Intyre, both of the Tele 
graph Department 

In respect of military officers in Civil empIo> I have to call to notice 
the excellent services of Captain Dalton Commissioner at Chou 
Nagpur of Lieutenant J Graham, Assistant Commissioner in Palaman ; 
of Lieutenant Birch, Assistant Commissioner of Chota Nagpur { IJeute 
nant R Stuart, Superintendent of Cachir and IJentenant K- Stanton 
Executive Engineer of the C rand Trunk Road at Shergatl 

Of the value of the assistance received from Mr \ K- \rning 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Mr HaMiday has spoken 
forcibly I can add nothing to n hat he said on tins bead, but I 
pleasure in confirming il 

On the eve of his departure an address was presented to the 
iintr t r« r- renting Ucu cnant Governor at Belvedere I r * 

• naitrrM. number of representative native gen lemenfd 
Bihar and Orisu U wa couched in general term* ca-nmcnh » J 
of his administration ^«r F Halit lav reph d as folio* » — 

** 1 thank for the 0 Hirv» icb >o«s faate pr*» fitMirrtf I 
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thank you that, now at the dose of rnv public career, when powei nncl 
patronage are falling from my hands and no one has any thing to gain 
or lose from my good or ill will, you ha\e come forward to 'bear weighty 
and valuable testimony, that, during my long service in India, you 
believe me to have had constantly in \iew the comfort and happiness of 
the people of this country, and to have strnen to the best of my know'- 
ledge and ability, earnestly, zealously, and faithfully to promote their 
moral and material welfare Such testimony coming at one and the 
same time from numerous persons of great knowledge and expenence 
and of different creeds and ranks and walks of life in many and various 
parts of the wide territory over which I have exercised authority, cannot 
but be gratifying to me, and I accept it with as much pride as pleasure 

“However, anxiously I may have labored, I am far from imagining 
that I have succeeded in every effort for the benefit of this country , 
but I am encouraged by the favorable sentiments expressed in this 
address, to look back with satisfaction, more than I have hitherto ven- 
tured to allow' myself, on some things in which I have succeeded, and 
to some great and beneficial measures in which I have been privileged 
to bear a not insignificant part 

“ You know that it is rarely given to Governments, least of all perhaps 
to the Governments of this countrv, to accomplish improvements 
without great discussions, great differences, great deliberation, and 
consequently great delay The measure which is completed to-day 
and gratifies you by its fair promise of wide-spreading benefit, arose 
not, you may be sure, from a proposition of yesterday, but it is the fruit 
of seeds sown by some now probably unknown hand many long years 
ago The five years allow'ed m the country as the ordinary limit of_an 
administration may suffice indeed to sow such seeds and to labor 
anxiously in their cultivation, but the harvest is rarely reaped by the 
hands which sowed them , and he is fortunate in such a position as 
mine who shall see his own measures m mature operation before his 
very name shall have passed away from remembrance for ever But 
though this lot has largely fallen on me, I may yet hope to hear my 
name coupled hereafter wuth some important improvements 

“ If your rural and stipendiary police, from being a curse to the 
country, shall hereafter become a blessing, the day may come when 
you will remember that for 20 years I laboured incessantly towards that 
end , that I w f as not among the least prominent or the least vigorous 
denouncers of the abuses of the system, that I framed plans for its 
improvement and that I actually carried into first operation some momen- 
tous changes towards that purpose which cannot fail to produce large 
benefit at no distant day 
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“ If your Civil Court* *hould come to be cleared of the complicated 
difficulties, expenses aud delay* which now be*et them, nod a simpler 
cheaper and more effective form of adrmniitenog justice be at length 
promised to your weaned expectation, you may perhaps call to mmd 
that I have never foiled here or in England to contend for this great 
amelioration, that 1 hare borne no inconsiderable share in the du 
cussion* regarding it, and that I have myself commenced the intro- 
duction of such reforms in places where I had the power to act on my 
own authority and was free to follow my own convictions. 

M If again, among many other *uch instances to which I will not 
weary you by alluding the law of landlord and tenant is nt last about 
to assume a juster and healthier aspect than it ha* ever done iince the 
d*ys of the Permanent Settlement it will be known at *ome future time 
that I first gave the impulse, which ha* led, under Mr Cume* admirable 
management, to the recent valuable enactment, and that, if the ratr*t 
after long year* of hopeless oppression ha* now a prospect of cotmoi, 
freedom and independence, be owes that prospect m some degree to 
m) exertions 

H I cannot look at the names appended to this addre** without obsen 
lag that they are those of men, who, at a icason of difficulty and 
disaster when many fell away from their allegiance, remained eminent!) 
constantly and honorab!) faithful to the British Crown and Dominion, 
and by that constanc) exhibited in positions of influence and authority 
largely helped to maintain a whole termor) loyal and faithful in the 
mldit of donbt, panic and danger Thus have you shown Cir more 
forcibly than could be expressed by an> word* your contentment with 
the Government under which you live and thus have you uu>,ht me 
to value your opprobatton, as of men wlm, when the) applaud the *m 
of those in authority over them have proved In practice that their 
appreciation it real and effective. 

\ou may be assured that the deep interest I hav e ever felt f r tb>» 
coontr) will not depart from my mind when 1 <jq t it* shornlan 1 thvL 
whatever may be my future lot in life I shall never m*e to th nk with 
affectionate remembrance of thoie who, for so mmy )eirt, were !•* 
me a* fellow-countr) men and shill omit no opponan ty tlat maybe 
offered me of promoting by speech or art on their true welfare *t»1 
pros pent) 

Sir T I laJIidar was o muucUn of unuuu! csj acity 

„ . anu eur and used to r-erform on tl e < t ts I » 
n r r ifia t *t 

m u a iw. He gave revcrii concert* at Ilcaedcfe ar J j**n re < J 
atliiem UmvcU He kept «»| the | met cc cl l Is law trl e ir m rre 
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after he had retired to England, and his great stature made him a 
conspicuous figure m man}' an orchestra at the Crystal Palace and else- 
where An old Calcutta newspaper in a re\ie\v of “ Court Life in 
India ” contained the following passage, which may be quoted, not- 
withstanding its sty le — “These were the days (1854-59) W'hen 
Frederick Halhdaj w'as King of Bengal, and ruled and kept a court 
that reminded people of wdiat they had read of that good old. King 
Rene of Proxence Sir Frederick was a devoted lover of music, 
and himself an accomplished instrumentalist “Big-jidd/e” was 
the polite term b) which the Englishman used to designate him, 
and on that instrument he assuredly had few amateur equals The 
concert nights at Belvedere were a great treat Sir Frederick had 
got together a powerful orchestra, composed of Secretaries, Under- 
secretaries, Members of the Board, clerks, brokers, organists &c , 
xvho rendered the music of the masters in a style that xvould not 
have disgraced the best genius a conservaiou e has ever turned out” 
It so happened that there was at that time a remarkable wealth 
of musical talent m Calcutta, which met with encouragement at 
Belvedere. 


Before relinquishing charge of the Lieutenant-Governorship to 


Retirement 


his successor on the 1st May 1859, Sir F Halliday 
had received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 


ment for the energy, resolution, and administrative ability which 
he displayed as Lieutenant-Goxernor during the 
mutiny. He was created a (Civil) Knight Comman- 
der of the Order of the Bath in May i860 for his services to 
the State. He was appointed a Member of the Council of the 


Secretary of 
State’s Council. 


Secretary of State for India on the 30th September 
18 68, and held the position until the 31st December 


1886 As he was appointed Member of Council under the Statute 


(21 and 22 Vic c 106) of 1858 ‘during good behaviour,’ his appoint- 
ment did not come under the operation of the Statute (32 and 33 
Vic c 97) of 1869, which limited the tenure of that office ordinarily 
to 10 years, with a possibility of reappointment ‘for special reasons 
of public advantage’ for a further term of 5 years 

Sir F Halliday married m 1838 Eliza, daughter of General 
Paul Macgregor, e 1 c s, (she died 1886), and had a numerous 
family Their eldest son was Frederick Mytton Halliday, of the 
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Bengal Civil Service from 1886 to 1891 Commissioner of Patna, 
Member of the Board of Revenue and of the Governor General t 
Legislative Council 

While these volumes were In preparation In 1900 I had the 
privilege of meeting Sir F Hallida) then in his 94th pear and 
to no one have I been more indebted for sound advice and kindly 
encouragement With hi* faculties and memory unimpaired bv 
age and with his unique experience no one person could hate a 
greater knowledge of the history of Bengal as a whole than the fint 
Lieutenant Governor 
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THE MUTINIES AS THEY AFFECTED THE LOWER 
PROVINCES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BENGAL, 1S5S 

During the progress of the late mutinies, and the all-engrossing 
e\ents which have characterised their progress in Upper and Central 
India, it is not unnatural that the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, which 
ha\e been comparatively less disturbed, should have attracted less notice 
It cannot, however, be supposed that these great provinces, connected 
in so many ways with the more disturbed districts, inhabited partly by a 
people cognate in manners, language, sympathies, and race with those of 
the North-Westein Provinces — partly by tribes of ignorant and unen- 
lightened sa\ages, and e\eryw-here, to some extent, occupied by portions 
of that army w'hose mutiny is at least the proximate cause of these 
disturbances, — can have altogether escaped the wude-spiead contagion 
Accordingly, it will be found that they have been the theatre of events 
similar in character, if not in importance and degree, to those w'hich 
have convulsed the Upper and Central Provinces 

The Piovince of Bihar has been most seriously and universally 
affected — the district of Shahabad was m some parts overrun by Koer 
Singh and the mutineers from Dinapore immediately after the outbreak 
at that station, and even then became the arena of more than one 
sanguinary combat, and of a most serious and disastrous repulse , — whilst 
the station of Arrah, with its jail broken open, its convicts released, and 
rts treasury plundered, w'as the scene of a defence and a relief which will 
bear comparison wath any of the achievements called forth by the 
rebellion Nor was this unhappy district to escape further troubles 
After a period of comparative tranquillity, Koer Singh, defeated at 
Azimghar, himself wounded and dying, again crossed into Shahabad 
wath what then seemed a broken and dispirited band of followers, with- 
out guns and with little ammunition , but again, under the influence 
of an almost unaccountable panic, was a British detachment to 
suffer a disastrous repulse with the loss of guns and ammunition 
And though these guns have since been recovered, though the 
rebel’s force has been beaten with severe loss wherever it has been 

* See page 42 
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encountered, yet reinforced not onl> from across the Ganges, but from 
the discontented sepoy population of the district itself— hop less of ultl 
mate success, and thereby rendered more desperate— aided by its posl 
tion m a dense Jungle and 6) the more than usual heat of the sun, and 
under the leadership of the bold and determined rebel Uramer Singh — 
it has hitherto held its ground and resisted all ntteropts at dulodgement 
The three districts — Cham pa nn, Samn and Tirhut — hare all been 
more or less affected by the prevailing disturbances Tn the first named 
district took place the mutmj of Holmes Caralr} attended mth more 
than ordinary ancoaistance* of barbarous trencher} The whole of the 
three stations were tern to rani) abandoned, whilst they were long semmi 
ly threatened by the occupation of rornkpur under the usurping tAahh 
dor Muhammad Hussain. 

Tirhut also was at one time further menaced by the mutfoooi 
stticvrf from Jnlpaigun 

In these districts too, as in Shnhabad, great uneasiness ha* been 
caused by the late successes of the rebels, and in Sana much mischief 
has been don o b> rosing hands of plunderer*, of which, however the 
district is now free. In the district of Patna, the city itself In close 
proximity to the mutineers of Dinapore, was long a ground of npprehen 
sion, andVrobsequemly the scene of a serious not attended with loss 
of life. 

Gaya, in the district of Dfhar was, daring the first outbreak, twice 
abandoned and once temporarily occupied by the rebels— the jail twice 
broken open and the prisoners set at fiber*} the treasure fa large 
amount) banng been previously rtmored by the prompt energy of the 
Collector 

Again, during the second outbreak, was the jail for a thin! time 
broken open, and great part of the dfirnct ravaged and plundered tU 
the rebel bands were complete?} broken and dispersed by Captain 
Rattray and a part of his Ilattalion. 

In the Dnisionof Dhagalpur and the Sontbal Farganjt two separate 
mutinies occurred, the latter accompanied by sa\age murders 

The district of Puruea and the ststron Itself were threatened by the 
Jalpaigun and Dacca mutineers but wared by the baldness, pio-ip** 
lode and energy of the Commissioner aided b) the gallantry of a bir I 
of \ olunteers, together with 50 of Her Majeit) * Jih I u 1 erf and 
100 seamen sent to the r assistance when it became apparent fJ at e* 
military aid co ild be expected from the Sjprrme C 0 emm-mr 

In Chota \ a. par the Ram„har Ilatt at on matin »ar t-n sti v*» 
wtre abinJoac I, th prisoners were release k the lie»*or e» p 4*» I*** 1 
anJy as might naturally be et peeled, the sat a eanJlgrira t us*»a t*sts 
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deceived into supposing, from the partial anarchy prevailing, that all 
Government was at end, rallied lound the feudal Chiefs, in many 
instances probably seeking an opportunity of avenging old grudges, and 
lenewing old tribe feuds, rather than with any hope or serious intention 
of resisting the Government A contagious feeling of discontent never- 
theless spread into Palamau, Sambalptir, and the borders of Cuttack 

In the Rajshahi Division, there was a constant sense of apprehension, 
first on account of the suspected native troops at Jalpaiguri ( the Cavalry 
portion of which eventually mutinied ), and afterwards because of the 
threatened approach of the mutineers from Dacca The stations of 
Dinajpur and Rangpur were saved from probable attack onlv bv the des- 
patch of bodies of sailors from Calcutta 

In the Nadia Division, Berhampore, garrisoned by native troops, both 
cavalry and infantry, was rescued from threatened danger, first by the 
rapid despatch of European troops by land and by steamer, and secondly, 
by the prompt and well-conceived measures foi disarming the native 
garrison An uneasy feeling meanwhile extended itself through Krishna- 
gar, Jessore and the whole Division 

In the Burdwan Division, bordering on Chota Nagpui, the Pachete 
samindai was in a state of semi-rebellion 

To the eastward, m the Dacca div 161011, the city of Dacca became 
the scene of a mutiny of a laige native detachment, not put down 
without considerable loss of life, and was saved by the presence of a 
party of European sailors previously stationed theie 

Chittagong was the theatre of a serious mutiny, resulting in the 
lelease of the convicts, the plunder of the treasury, and the escape of 
the mutineers through Tippera and its jungles into the Sylhet and 
Cachar districts, where, however, owing partly to the despatch of a body 
'of European troops, and partly to the gallantry and loyalty of the Sylhet 
Light Infantry and the activity and prudence of the officers, civil and 
military, they are supposed to have perished to a man , but this was not 
effected without a loss on our side of an European officer and several 
men of the Battalion 

In Assam the seeds of rebellion were sown which, but -for the timely 
discovery of the plot, the arrest and subsequent execution of the chief 
conspirators, and the secret and timely despatch of European sailors, 
must have resulted in most serious consequences 

The districts immediately in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and even 
the Presidency itself, Have been subject to periodical panics during the 
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whole progress of the rebellion — panics which, if ht almost every instance 
groundless, cannot perhaps under the circumstances be considered 
altogether unnatural, and which were only allayed by a great show of 
precaution in, the posting of troops 

It will thus be seen that hardly a single district under the Go re m meat 
of Bengal has escaped either actual danger or the serious apprehension 
of danger 

All the events above alluded to base already been recorded In the 
weekly narra tires furnished 'by the Bengal Government but I hare 
thought it adrisable to recapitulate continuous!) but rer) bnert) the 
course which events have taken tn ercb separate Division,— partly for 
the sake of placing them in a more collected shape, so that the circa di- 
stances which occurred In each separate DJnsion ma> form n separate 
find continuous narra tire, but more especial 1) with a view to bring to 
prominent notice the very many excellent services which hare been 
performed from time to time b> the civil and tnil(tar) officers subordinate 
to the Bengal Government 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to remark that I have had no 
military resources at my own disposal and that the urgent requirements 
of the North West have prevented my receiving except in a limited 
number of instances, and for limited periods, that assistance which, 
under a less prestlog emergency would hare been no doubt readily 
accorded to me. I bare, therefore, In the great majority of case*, been 
obliged to depend upon such resources as were locally available or 
such as could (with the sanction of the Supreme Government, which 
has always been promptly accorded) be entertained for the occasion ami 
sent from the Presidency 

Having premised thus much, I«proceed with the separative narrative* 
commencing with the Bihar Division, which from Its position and 
importance ns well as from the fact that the earliest dntuib.ncT* 
occuned there naturally claims the first place 

BIHAR DIVISION 

It mill readd) be understood that on the mi threat: of d uflVef*vi i*» 
the North \\ est, I became more thin ord ninly antioai far th^ pros la 
of Bihar bordering ns it doe* no the act rely d «tutb*t! pins of tbf 
country more than one of it* districts soppl) in* *«U ers fw lire sfrrr 
the town of Patera Its If r^htlyorvron ly soppo* JiobMle h^Nrd f 
Mobmmilin comp racies, and r/ roqr*e at this I" 1 ' *1 ** ^ * 
more than mast scip-emo (»h»rK lo»rart I »n boo- 1 f* oy t 4 v 
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cients have not justified,*) an uneasy feeling" on the subject of religion 
being reported to prevail nor looking to what had occurred at Meerut, 
Delhi and other up-country stations, was the presence of three native 
regiments at Dinapore calculated to allay any anxiety that might be felt 
Added to all this was the importance of the province, politically and 
financiallv, almost e\ery district touching the Ganges, and the Great 
Trunk road running through a large portion of the Division, so that any- 
thing happening to endanger the safety of the province would, at the 
same time, have cut off the two great highways to the Upper Pruvinces , 
and again, m a financial point of view, its immense opium cultivation, 
the quantity of manufactured and partially manufactured opium m the 
godowns at Patna, the large and scattered treasuries almost unprotected, 
and, to crown all, e\cept at Dinapore, where their presence urns abso- 
lutely necessary as a check on the native regiments, not a European 
soldier throughout the whole Division 

Ordinarily precautionary measures were adopted, such as adding to 
the police force in Bihar, w'atching the ferries, guarding the frontiers of 
the disaffected districts, so far as means admitted, and removing the 
treasure from the stations of Chapra and^Arrah to Patna 

Captain Rattray’s police Battalion, stationed at Suri In the Burdwan 
Division, had volunteeied for active service, and entreated to be led 
against the murderers of women and children * Sin companies were now 
sent to Patna, and the whole Battalion has since done admirable seryicp 
through the whole course of the rebellion ^ 

For some, time, "though considerable apprehension / prevailed -in- 
various p'arts of the Division, nothing noteworthy occurred Attempts 
were made to tamper with the fidelity of the Sikhs and Najibs, arrests 
took place both in the city of Patna and in the Division, a few desprters 
were from t>me to time taken and executed, and a police jamadar named 
Wans Ah was seized on the 23rd of June, and, treasonable correspond* 

— c ~ * ' 3 n 

* I capnofe but notice here, with reference to what must nowdie, considered 
the exaggerated opinions of danger to be apprehended from disaffection ra 
the city of Patna itself, which were at that time entertained, that these opi- 
nions have been by no means justified by lecentj events W hatever may have 
been the inducements and encouragements to rebellion in June and July 
1857, have certainly not been lessened in June and July 1858, yvhsn the people 
of Patna have had befove them the spectacle of the neighbouring difclnct of 
tShaliabad for weeks m occupation of the rebels, 1 the Gaya" distndt overrun by 
marauding parties, and Government ihana&mH private property destroyed ; 
within a few miles of Patna itself, yet, with a small merely, mofnEnal garrison* 
the city has been as quiet, asm a time of profound peace r : i,» r r 
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ence being found on him, he was executed on the 6tb of Jul) he was 
«a«J to be related to the royal farad) of Delhi, It was not tfll the night 
of 3rd of July that any overt act was committed, when the not in Patna 
took place, which resulted in the death of Dr LyelL It seems certain 
that onlj a very inconsiderable portion of the inhabitant* of Patna 
were cognizant of and concerned in this outbreak many arrests were, 
however made, and many executions followed on what the Com 
mission er considered sufficient evidence. That Pir All, the Patna book 
seller was a party to, and a prime mover in the conspuacj there can 
be no doubt Letters were foand in hra house, indication the existence 
of s conspiracy but nothing that particular!) pointed to Patna as the 
seat of disaffection, A Muhammadan dorogu, Sbaik Syad-ud-dra, who 
particularly distinguished himself by his braver) against the rioters and 
was scry severely wounded, was rewarded by Government 

This doro^a subsequent!) died of hi s wounds, but bis widow has 
been pensioned by Government \ mwr named 1 ir lleg who showed 
great courage on this occasion, ha» received a reward of Rt. ' y oo. 

The leader of the Wahabi sect of Muhammadans (who are a large 
and influential bod) m Patna and its neighbourhood) had been nrresled 
on the 2 1 it June and long remained under surveillance the Com 
iptssiooer (Mr Ta>ler) holding that there were ground* of suspicion 
ngamst them. Nothing howerer was at any time proved or even 
alleged against them, and indeed information, unhappily disregarded, 
of the intended outbreak, wa* given b) one of the Wahabis, who from 
his age was exempted, when the other Chiefs were placed in confine- 
ment Lutf Ali Khan, a nch and respectable banker of I atna was 
arrested b) the Commissioner and brought to trial oa capital charges, 
of which he was foil) acquitted 

So far all the other Iistncts in the Division and I atna itself; after 
the outbreak, remained tranquil the Ra;a* of Peitia and llatwa came 
forward with offers of assistance, placed men and elephants at the 
disposal of Government, and hare given praneworth) a«l and support 
to Government during the whole progress of the rebellion, for which 
the) have received suitable thanks. 

\bout this time the Commusioner appl ed for and obtdnM p'* 
mission to raise a body of military police horse and foot, which he 
deemed it expedient to recruit from the lower cavt t, whdit Cbn tvsnt, 
European and Furasun, were if pro-unable to be addrd to it. 

Thus mstter* continued up to the 1251b of July on »hwh d»y the 
mutiny of the three regiment* a! Dnuporr wis reported u tL Cow 
mlistonerof Patna, 

The dreumiuiv-ei of th»* mutiny the enrth of the m-ftie**'* r* * 
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of the station, the subsequent pursuit, and our disastrous defeat near 
Arrah, I shall pass over without remark, for these events, though matter 
of public notoriety, have not come under my official cognizance, nor 
is it within my province to allude to them e\cept in as far they bear on 
the general affairs of the Division* I pass on to the time when I 
find a large part of the district of Shahabad overrun by the rebels, 
and the station of Arrah actual!) in the occupation of Koer Singh 
and his mutinous follow'ers Here a small band of Europeans and 
Eurasians, with one native Deputy Collector (all of whose names are 
mentioned below f) togethei with a party of fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs, 
were besieged by the enemy in a small bungalow' w'hich had been 
fortified by Mr Bojle, the railway engmeei 

The story of the gallant little band and their relief by Majoi Eyie 
has been already told in the nariaitve furnished by the Bengal Govern- 
ment 

After the relief of Arrah, Major Eyre, wuth 150 Euiopeans and three 
guns, attacked and dispersed some thousands of the enemy, amongst 
whom w-ere the three mutinous legiments from Dmapore, and sub- 
sequently reinforced by 200 men of H M ’s 10th Foot, 100 fresh Sikhs 
from Rattray’s battalion, and the 45 from Arrah, under Wake, he attacked 
the enemy’s entrenchments, defeated and followed them up to the 
walls, of Jagdishpur, which was precipitately abandoned by the rebels, 
and afterwards destroyed by Majoi Eyre 

Thus w'as Shahabad cleared for a time of Koer Singh and his 
adherents 

Whilst Liese events w-eie passing, the remaindei of the Division had 
not been undisturbed At Segowlie, in Champaran, almost contem- 
poraneously with the outbreak at Dmapore, Major Holmes’ regiment, 
the t2th Irregular Cavalry, mutinied, savagely murdered their officers, 
and then attacked the houses ‘of Messrs Lynch and McDonell, the 

* I ought, liowevei, to mention that Mi R L Mangles, of the Civil 
service and Mi J W Garstm accompanied the pursuing foi co as volunteers 
Both these gentlemen wore wounded j the latter very seveiely Se has sinoe 
receiv ed an appointment as Deputy Magistrate 

f Mi A Littledale, Judge , Mi Combe, officiating Collectoi , Mi H C 
Wake, Magistrate Mi Colvin, Assistant Magistiate , Dr Halls, Civil 
Assistant Surgeon , Mi Field, Sub Deputy Opium Agent , Mr Anderson, 
Assistant in the Opium Agency , Mi Boyle, District Engineer to the East 
Indian Railway Company , Sai) ad Azim nd-din Hussain, Deputy Collectoi , 
Mr Docosta, Munsif , Mr Godfrey , Head Master Arrah School , Mr Cock, 
officiating head clerk, Collectorate , Mr Tait, Secretary to Mr. Boyle } Mr. 
Delpiero, Mr. Hoyle, and Mr D’Souza, Railway Inspectors. 
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Deputy Magistrate and Sub-Deput) Opium Agent at Slwan, (who made 
their escape with difficult)) eventual!) marching toward* Aznnghar 
On the 30th, July martial law was proclaimed in the districts constituting 
the Patna Division, viz. S hah aba d, Patna, Bihar Saran, Cbaraparan, 
Tirfaut j and tin the 31st of the same month, the Governor General 
of India in Council extended, to the whole of the Lower Provinces of 
the Presidency of Bengal, the operation of Act \VI of 1857 which 
made temporary provision for the trial nnd punishment of heinous 
offences in certain districts. 

It was on this date, July 31st, that Mr Tayler Issued his ill advised 
order directing the abandonment of all the out stations m this Division. 
The question of this order has alread) been so full) discussed that It 
is necessary to do no more than allude to It here. That it was uncalled 
for In almost nil, if not in every instance, cannot be doubted, and so 
mischievous dtd I consider it, that I at once, with the concurrence of 
the Supreme Government, removed Mr Tayler from his post of Commis- 
sioner and appointed Mr Sarauells in his room 

At Gaya, Messrs. Money and Holhngs by the exercise of their own 
judgment and courage, saved the greater part of the treasure (7 / iMr) 
and conveyed it safely to Calcutta. On the 1st of \ugust this station 
had been actuall) abandoned b> all the officials but these two gentle 
men after proceeding about 3 miles, determined on returning On the 
nd. Mr Mone) called m a detachment of 80 men of II M * 64th. 
I-oot, which was proceeding eastward. In order that, i( necessary he 
might send away the treasure under their escort On the 3rd, having 
receired intelligence that Koer bmgh intended to despatch one of the 
mutinous regiments to Gaya, it was determined to alnndon the station. 
The treasure was taken and the party fell back on the Cram I Trunk 
road. The tujth emboldened probably by the tint abandonment of the 
station, were b) this time in a state of matin) and before r Morey 
had left the station the jail was broken open and the prisoners released 
ami he himself narrowly escaped capture having only time to mount 
bit horse and gallop off, leaving everything behind him Subtcqaenrly 
anight attack was made on the put) reiulting in the repule rflfe 
assailants of whom several wer killed ] ventoally a I have ta b 
the treasure was brought safe in Calcutta. I hi I prrv»ou l) r prevwd 
my h gh approval of tb fondue of Mr»sr»- Money an I lloll m 
returning to the station, ant ha ! d reefed ih m In nv *4 thrtr Iw n 
compelled to retire to fall In k on the Trunk r» v 1 In preform v|> 
retreat to 1 area. It is as well to a 1 1 t ere ll at < j>* was re c*tu 
en the ifth i 4 A u-o 1 w tho-rt re*jv- turn. Mu h ilsiu *e ha 1 Iwm 
doet to t k e its on.b-.it all by tht bi 1 i>»ra ten of t k e pa t 4 I 
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the released convicts, who left as soon as the relieving force appeared 
No other enemy approached the place, and but for Mr'Tayler’s order 
its tranquillity need not have been disturbed A special acknowledgment 
of the services of Messrs Money and Hollings was made by Govern- 
ment, and Mr Hollings, who was previously Sub-Deputy Opium Agent 
in the district, was made a Deputy Magistrate with an increase of 
allowances Lieutenant Thomson, H M ’s 64th regiment, with his 
detachment, received the thanks of Government foi the special service 
rendered by them in escorting the treasure to a place of safety After 
the re-occupation of Gaya a party of 50 najibs , under Mr Colin' Lindsay, 
was sent from thence to lelieve the Tehta Sub-Deputy Opium Agency, 
reported to be besieged In a village near Jahanabad, midway between 
Patna and Gaya, Mr Lindsay attacked and defeated a body of 200 armed 
men, killing 7, wounding 5, and taking 9 prisoners Mr Lindsay burnt 
the village The najibs behaved admirably The daro^a of Jahanabad, 
Ramphal Singh, lost a leg in the fight He afterwards died of 
his wound, but his son has been pensioned by Government Mr 
Whitecombe, of the Railway Department, accompanied the expedition, 
and the acknowledgments of Government were returned to him for 
his conduct Mr Lindsay was also thanked for the spirited behaviour 
which he had displayed on this and other occasions , but he was 
recommended to be cautious in so serious a matter as burning villages, 
which may be occupied by armed men, without the consent 01 participa- 
tion of the principal inhabitants The najibs, who behaved so well 
here, were afterwards rewarded 

The out-stations of Shergati and Nawada had also been abandoned 
Orders were given to the officers to return at once to their posts 
Mr Vincent, in charge of the out-station of Barh, happened to be 
at Patna when Mr Tayler issued his order , he however, returned to 
his station without orders, and maintained peace and tranquillity in his 
district during the whole time of the disturbances. 

Muzuffarpur was similarly abandoned in obedience to Mr TaylePs 
order , but Mr E Lautour, Collector and officiating Magistrate, who 
had in vain attempted to persuade the residents to remain, after proceed- 
ing to Dmapore, returned immediately of his own accord to Muzuffarpur, 
where he found everything quiet A small detachment of the J2th 
Irregulars had mutinied on the abandonment of the station, but had 
been repulsed by the najibs and some barkandazes in an attack on 
the treasury, the jail and the Government offices, and, after plundering 
the residences of the Judge and the Collector, had gone off accompanied 
by a lhana jamadar and four or five of the new police sawars At 
Motihari the Magistrate, Mr Raikes, had left his station on the mutiny 
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of t"he 12th Irregular* at Segowlie {in his immediate proxiraityk but had 
immediately returned to tt, and refused ngiun to lease his poiL 

Chapra had been abandoned on the news of the Segowlie outbreak. 
It was re-occupied on the i tb, vihco everything an found in a 
tranquil orderly state, with the jail and treasury untouched, and the 
detachment of najfbs loyal Order bad been preserved bj a natire 
gentleman, A <*-/ Ramzan All who received the thanks of Government, 
and has since been more substantial!) rewarded. His conduct on thfi 
occasion is deserving of the highest praise. 

On the 8th August, Sassemm was attacked and plundered b> 
of the rebel* from Arrah. Shah kabtruddin, whose influence over the 
Muhammadans in the neighbourhood was very great, kept the mhnbitaais 
of the town and neighbourhood In good heart, and did his utmost to 
assist the ( oremment The Shahs conduct on this occasion was very 
praiseworthy and he has since been thanked and rewarded. 

koer Singh, with a few followers and his relative Ummer Singh 
hung for some time, about Rhotas and fts neighbourhood, and mere not 
ejected without difficulty 

Disturbance had been caused In the knwada district b) a rebel 
named Hyder All khan. He and one or two of his follower* were 
captured b> the police, and capitally punished and the re*t dispersed 

In consequence of the exposed state of the districts of Shahabid and 
Chaprn on the abandonment of Gorakpur the \rrah establishments were 
removed to Uuxar 

Two 6-pounJers were at this time placed at the disposal of Lieute 
oant S an ton, of the Fngrneers, for the protection of the passage of the 
Sone at llarun 

About this time Honorary Magistrates were appointed from among 
the indigo planters in the Chapra, Chainparan and Tirhut district*. The) 
were outhorued to raise small and efficient bodies of police for the pro* 
tection of their immediate neighbourhood The arrival of two < uitha 
regiments m the Champaian district Ind restored confidence m that 
quarter 

I must not omit to raent on in this place the loyal spirit di plajed t y 
a j/ninif tr tn Tirhut, who, os the only means in his j»m»rr of do*ng 
service to the State and showm* h t loyally and derotmo, ten ferrd $ 
donation of its 25,000 to C ov rmmrm. The name of this genii man is 
Iltshur I atVas Sin b 

The 5th Irregular Cavalry »hch ha 1 mntm ed at IIS* »Vif t*i 
tlie M b of \o a l a* « II kd tad I he rafter affer reman r i * 
some litre in the bontlul /\i /-»*•/ *a* no* rn-n r tm Caja, ttJ 
NawadJ. panJerr »» tlry *tu So trrv^i eodt be p» * f 
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attack them, and Captain "Rattray, who was stationed here with the 
Head Quarters of his Battalion, did not feel himself sufficiently strong 
to move out to any distance against them At length, having destroyed 
the public buildings at Nawada, they approached Gaya, and Captain 
Rattray proceeded to encounter them at a few miles distance from the 
station , but aftei a severe skirmish, in which, though suffering severely 
themselves, they inflicted considerable loss on the police Battalion, they 
evaded him and got to Gaya before he could reach it Here they made 
an unsuccessful attack on a house which had been fortified for the pro- 
tection of the residents, but succeeded in breaking open the jail and 
liberating the prisoners They failed in an attempt to plunder the 
town, and, after murdering the Munsif of Bihar, rode off" for Tikan 
and the Sone These events took place on the 8th and 9th of 
September After having committed every species of lawless act m their 
progress through the Bhagalpur and Bihar Divisions, they ultimately 
left the Division, no further attempt to stop them having been practicable. 

A Naval Brigade, under Captain Sotheby, of H M S Pearl, was, 
during this month, despatched for service m the Patna Division 

Whilst Ummer Singh, with the 5th Inegulars and other followers, 
was hanging about the neighbourhood of Sasseram, Lieutenant Stanton, 
of the Engineers, moved out from Dehn with a party of Sikhs in search 
of escaped prisoners, plunder, &c In the village of Etwa some property 
belonging to Mr Solano was discovered The house in which the 
property was found was set on fire by order of Lieutenant Stanton 
The inhabitants of a neighbouring village took the opportunity of firing 
other houses, and, the work of destruction once commenced, the whole 
village was destroyed I did not, in this instance, disapprove of this 
wholesale distinction It was not undeserved, for every inhabitant of 
the village was believed to have taken part in the late disturbances, and 
an example such as this was likely to have a salutary effect 

A portion of Colonel Fischer’s Column, which had been moving 
along the Grand Trunk road, was permitted by the Supreme Govem- 
mertt to halt at Dehn on the Sone , whilst I had directed Captain 
Rattrav to send to the same position as many of his Sikhs as he could 
spare from the defence of Gaya Colonel Fischer reached the Sone on 
the 23rd of September 

Sasseram and its neighbourhood was now the part of the Division 
most liable to disturbance Some uneasiness was still felt in the 
neighbourhood of Naw’ada, but it was gradually settling down since 
the return of the Deputy Magistrate , and the whole of Bihar w-as 
gradually returning to a sense of security The late naztr of Patna 
exerted his influence to restore order, and sent in manv prisoners 
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Shah kabirnddin, of Sasscram, bad continued to make h mself useful 
and prove his loyalty and was rewarded with a kJtilai of io,oco Rupees 
and a sanad under the seal and signature of the Governor General. Bat 
a complete feeling of secunt) could hard!) be expected to exist. In 
the beginning of October Ummer Singh and the 5th. Irregulars were 
still in the neighbourhood of Rhotas. Bihar was constantly disturbed 
by reports that the mutineers of the Romghar Battalion, who had 
broken out in Chota Nagpur were intending to move in that direction. 
Rumours were current that Roer Singh meditated n return to Shahabad 
whilst uneasiness. was kept up along the frontier on the banks of the 
Gogra by tbe abandonment of Gorakpur by the authorities, and its 
occupation by the rtazir who had been joined by a portion at least of 
tbe mutinous iath Irregulars, and was said to be daily strengthening 
himself At the suggestion of the Commissioner Captain Sotheby's 
Naval Brigade was now sent to Buxar with two mountain howitrers 
added to its equipment This relieved the detachment of Sikhs at that 
station, who were thence moved for service in the intenor of the district 

On the 28th September Lieutenant Baker 2nd In command of 
Rattray’s Sikhs, surpnsed Umraer Singhs village of Sarohi Here a 
quantity of gram and some ammunition were seized. Ummer Singh 
was not in the vi llage. \jumcuUr a hunldur and two sepoys were 
Captured m the place, and hanged two day* afterwards Previously to 
this— from apprehension of possible conti agencies— the scvasirs of the 
Sikh Battalion had been disarmed t but they took part In this affair aod 
behaved so well that at Captain Rattray's request I consented to their 
having a further Inal 

In answtr to a communication! from the Raja of Hcttia, received 
carl> m October I announced to him the capture of Delhi and re! ef 
of Lucknow under Generals Havelock and Outram, and at the same 
lime I directed the Commissioner of I jtna to spread this Intel! kence 
throughout h s Division- Outrages continued to like place in the villa cs 
of the neighbourhood of \rrah and Ihhir was still in an unsettled 
state \ marauder turned /olhor Sin B h, with a band of Itbojpur 
men, was dmn h mcch m schief mvUn K grants t» his f >J!o«rrs *n I 
alle^tn* that the finish niD was at an enl, yet, notwithsund f> 
th s, as the time for the c IJeei m of revenue apor kI I Due 
tame into the treasury t who were nnvH t t c T ct lt> 

rent sent in go a coins an l oil ni*w*s »l ch were aft rwar I red mrJ 
an I m some parts rf the d stn l th*- u rsl * Iran ti fw <>p ^ 1 

a icm ha J lw n mi 1 and tree vel The *■ tl n « th < ^ e 

that civ frit in the strenpth an T i e r ( utt lu 

On tie J/h Nep*ertbcr w-i 4 t >0 vi f » h* at lb ' n tl a 
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Nagpur, between a foicc undei Mnjoi English and the mutineeis of the 
Ramghai battalion The fugitives from thence, joined by some of Koei 
Singh’s men, took up a position in the village of Akbarpur. Here 
Captain Rattray attacked them on the 3rd of October with his Sikhs 
and saivats, and drove them with some loss into the jungles towards 
Rhotas On this occasion too, the ca\alry of the Battalion, though 
■without their carbines and armed only with fakvms , behaved loyally and 
well, and showed great courage, and I in consequence intimated to 
Captain Rattray that their carbines might be restored to them 

The appioial of Government was comejed to Maharaja Chattai- 
dliari Singh, of Hatwa, for the services he had rendered to the British 
troops, and the measures he had taken against the rebels 

Meantime fresh alarm was caused in the district of Bihar by the 
movements of two companies of the 32nd N I , which had mutinied in 
the Bhagalpur Division Owung to some misapprehension of orders, 
the -detachment of H M’s 53rd Regiment, under Major English, which 
had been directed to proceed to Gaya for the protection of that place, 
halted at Shergati, and it was apprehended that these mutineers, fol- 
lowing the route taken by the 5th Irregulars, might, in consequence of 
the delay, anticipate the arrival of this detachment Precautions w'ere, 
therefore, taken both at Nawada and Gaya , 150 prisoners ware removed 
from the former to the latter place, whilst preparations were made for 
forwarding these and others from Gaya to Patna, should it prove neces- 
sary , the money in the treasury was expended in opium advances , 
the records were removed to a place of safety, which the residents in- 
tended to defend with a garrison of 50 men 

The mutineers, however, continued their march through the districts 
of Bihar and Patna without visiting Gaya, and on the 22nd of October 
Major English reached that place 

Notice of the movements of the mutineers was sent to Captain 
Rattray .n order that he might, if possible, intercept them I directed 
Major Sirhpson at Hazanbagh to send as many as he could spare of the 
detachment of Sikhs at that place to reinforce Captain Rattray, whilst, 
on my representations to the Supreme Government, a wnng of H M ’s 
13th Regiment with two guns, was sent up to Ramganj to be ready to 
move in any direction , this being a precautionary measure in case the 
Head Quarters of the 32nd should follow’ the example of the two mm 
tmous companies. 

A party of 42 najtbs, sent out to effect the capture of Jodhur 
Singh, failed in their object He had taken up his position m a strongly 
fortified house surrounded by lofty mud walls loop-holed An attempt 
to force an entrance ovas repulsed, ahd the attack was, for the present, 
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abandoned. Shahabad was becoming more settled no tvn tbs ending the 
presence of Uromer Singh in the district Both his and Koer Singh s 
estates were declared forfeited to Oorernmeot 

In Saran fears continued to be entertained of an ad ranee from the 
Gorakpur direction, and the Commissioner had advanced one of the 
Gurkha regiments for the the protection of the frontier This regiment 
left Segowlie on the 17th October The Naval Brigade was also ordered 
to Chapm, and, pending the arrival of the Jam* 1 armed Steamer the 
1 atna steam ferryboat was detained for service in the Gogra 

In a minute addressed to the Government of India, I suggested the 
rc-orgamzation of the Patna station-guards (1 najibs ) upon the footing of 
Captain Rattraj > Police Corps. Thu has been Since sanctioned, and 
the npprovnl of the Supreme ( ovemment has also been given for 
raising a regiment of irregular cavalr> in the Bihar Division 

The two companies of the 32nd mutineers had, unopposed eontinn 
ed their march through the Division, and crossed the Sone at Arwal 
C&afon the 34th of October and in the meantime a nd detachment 
of two companies of the same regiment, who were proceeding from 
llarhait, in the Sonthal Par^anas to the Head Quarters of the regiment 
at Sun mutinied e* route and followed the general direction taken b> 
the previous detachment and the 5th Irregulars, Had it been found 
practicable to pursue them immediately it 1$ impossible that they tool 1 
have escaped. 

It was on the 17th of October that they broke out into mutiny at 
Rnmpnr Hat and it was not till the 4th of that month that two compa 
mes of 11 Ms tjlh nn I a portion of the \ eomanry were sent in put 
•oil The} kill thus a stirt of six ilayx, still it was hoped tbit, though 
the pursuing column mi ht not come up with them, jet that they would 
l>e kept in a state of hurry and alarm, and that the calamitous con»* 
quences of the r march might thus be in some decree m tigateik 
Lieutenant lloddam, of th- Artillery an officer w ell acquainted with the 
coontry through which they wntill lunrtnpan, and who throvri ntrt 
the whole period of the ditturhanccs lit 1 done admiraMe service was 
sent with tb puMu ng column It is as well hr erty to *d! h re that 
this second body of muuneers, fullftwin* rv-arly in the track nf the ( rat 
on tearh r„ Nawaila, were attacked by the f rre on lrr Ms) if ! n l h on 
the jnd November After bn ng metal k Hr I *n 1 wrwn If t, the mrin 
brxly escaped an 1 fenlrj th N>nr at \rwal On |hr fth 
Itattray met ll cm at * jdafr calVil !J*n hu, »n I * severe f iM' 1 ^ 
place 1 trr fc (jt rrany l re r The sepr, » (-n th * i«tji *w» f , v t 
w th great w iri j flt*J iMin f ptm was *11 ■* t * ^ 

Du od ol »i b cons der c si f u ty f oei f At U tj ar-<» e n h 
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they had established thctnschcs, they letreated on the village of 
Danchua, where, protected first by a mud wall in front of the ullage on 
which our guns could make no impression, and then fighting persistent- 
ly from house to house, thes were able, m some measure, to main'ain 
their position, till, night closing in, they made good their retreat, and by 
a march of 40 miles, escaped from the district, and c\aded all further 
pursuit Their loss was hcaw, nor was the \ictorv gained without a 
considerable loss on 0111 side, inelud.ng Lieutenant Boyd, a \ery gallant 
and promising \oung officer, who was doing duly with the battalion 
Mr E B Baker, Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram, was^ present, and 
took part in the engagement 

rhe first detachment had prc\ touslv crossed the Ginnd Trunk road 
about 36 miles in ad\ance of Dclin, actually under) the eye of His 
Excellency the Commander-m-Chief, who was at that time travelling up 
countn by dal. 

The Saran district during this time did not remain unscathed — 500 
men from Gorakpur having entered the district and plundered two 
factories, one belonging to a natue, Baburam, the other to Mr Macleod, 
the European assistants of the latter having barely time to escape 

I directed the Commissioner to do the best he could for the defence 
of the district, making use of the two Gurkha regiments and of the 
Naval Brigade, but for the present to act strictly on the defensn e , and 
I now made an application to the Supreme Government, requesting that 
European officers should be attached to the Gurkhas This was im- 
mediately accorded , but pending permission, the Brigadier in command 
at Dinapore had, at the instance of the Commissioner, sent some 
officers to do duty with the force One of the regiments, together with 
Captain Sotheby s Naval Brigade, w’as stationed at Stwan, the other at 
Motihan and subsequently at Bettia, and no further attack w r as made 
from the Gorakpur direction The Ja/nna, as has been previously 
stated, w’as ordered to enter the Gogra , but her Commander reported 
that there was not sufficient water for her , much later, however, in tne 
dry weather, the Jamna w r as able to proceed up the Gogra For the 
present she w’as employed in guarding the Sonepur ghat during the 
annual fair Every thing went off quietly at this fair, and Mr Macleod 
purchased a laige quantity of draught bullocks and some horses on 
the part of Government 

A body of European mounted police was about this time (beginning 
of November) sanctioned for the Bihar district, and a Comrrjandant and 
26 men were entertained and sent up This has been found a very useful 
body Trials under Act XVI of 1857 had been going on in all the dis- 
tricts of the Division, Some few men had been executed, and many 
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marc sentenced to aanoas terms of imprisonment, 1 The statistics of 
these tmlj have been bo fully detailed m the wetkl) mrnttires that I 
•hall not mate Any further allusion to them 

Ummer Smgh and his followers continued to infest Rhotas and 
neighbourhood, and on one occasion a relative of bis, with a party 
marauders, crossed the Sone for the purpose of plunder * 

Shah Kabiraddin more than once proposed to raise n bod) of men 
at Sassemm to act against them, and I called for a report on this subject 
from the local authorities, who, however did not give their support to 
the scheme The Commissioner also itrongl) represented the necessit) 
of clearing out Rhotas, and I communicated bis views to the Supreme 
Government but about the middle of November Ummer Singh wi 
saul to be deserted b> the rabble who had hitherto followed him, and to 
have taken refuge in Champur with the fugitive mutineers of the $_nd 
Native Infantr) Shah abad was becoming tranquilltred. 

In the districts to the North of the C anges ev erythlng remained quiet 
A meditated attack on the M oh on la Raja by Rit nhanwar Slngb a reLl 
tive of kocr Singh was checked by the advance of the Stnan Brigade 
At this tune had it been m the power of the authorities in the Central 
I rovlnces to afford efficient co-operation, I had intended making a move- 
ment towards ( orakpur nub the Naval Brigade and Gurkhas but on 
being Informed of their inability to oct in concert with this movement, 

I directed the Commissioner to be cautious in making any advance and 
on no account to allow the troops to move beyond Sellmpur A Brahmin 
taken m the camp of the Naval Brigade with edittous letters in Ms pos 
session was tried by Court Martial and shot 

The detachment oft urkhai at Hagha on the CogTa, captured 
19 of a part) of rebels armed with fire locks, swords who ha I 
crossed nto Cbamparan but these d stnets general!) were tranquil an l 
quiet 

Some uneasiness was felt in the llihar district on account of pre 
paralions made l> the kantofTikari wh ► was rrported t » l>^ eolWt 
ing men and to be mounting guns on her f rt 

In Shah ibid Ummer Sin h was now *u l to be a fu itlveltr 0* m 
jun lei and cavrt, with »n!> sevro or o 1 1 f Nosers but the nr gh 
Itouthondof Rhotas was still mfr ted I y ban 1 m wl 1! 1 vm m »rh f 
The mhd unts of a s II» e n «r \kf arpor »u 0-1 filly rrpubrd as 
attack ins !e liy a /»* rfrr-an l $0 po) worm J n ihe iu *- (• f 
ihrrr t f his men 

\n her p»t> of poj-»er> I tt s an I if r tithe I 
l<!o- n fc n the Her 4! Col C i-vpi*iy at B t-*, tlevtru) ( r* * k 
property Ini’ rf »tr 11 North rf the fur * nr» e m io/d»g 
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wab at this time added by the mutinies of the detachments at Dacca and 
Chittagong It was feared that the 731c! regiment at Jalpaigun, as well 
as the fisa/as of Irregular Cavalry, would follow' the example set’by these 
detachments, and joining them would attempt to make their way 
thiough these districts into Oudh Great panic in consequence prevailed, 
and this extended c\en to Patna, where the natives w'ere reported to be 
sending away their wives and children I urgently represented the. 
matter to the Supreme Government, but it was at that time found 
impossible to spare any of the troops that were moving upcountry The 
Yeoman^- Cavnlrv, then at Gava, were, how'cvei, placed at my disposal, 
and I directed them to proceed into Tirhut with all practicable despatch 
for the protection of Muzufiarpur and the Government Stud at I J usa 
The danger, however, which at the time seemed so imminent, passed 
over, and Tirhut and the other northern districts lemained undisturbed 
I was at this time informed by the Supreme Government that 
Maharaja Jang Bahadur was about to march an Army into our terri- 
tories to co-operate with us, and that His Excellency might be expected 
at Segowhe about the 19th December I at once directed the Commis- 
sioner to issue orders for the collection of all necessary supplies and for 
the affording all assistance that might be required for the Nepalese 

„Army 

Considerable alarm w r as caused in the Shahabad district early in 
December by a report, seeming to rest on reliable grounds, that a body 
of 2,000 sepoys were about to cross the Gogra near Barha ghat Pre- 
parations w'ere made for opposing them , but the leport proved subse- 
quently to be altogether groundless 

A reward of 1,000 Rupees w'as offered for the apprehension of 
Ummer Singh, and a smaller reward for the capture of Sarnam Singh, 
a rebel ringleader, who had lately attacked the Telkap indigo factory, 
murdering three factor}' servants and a police barhandaz 

On the Gorakpur frontier a party of Gurkhas, under Lieutenant 
Burlton, made a successful expedition to Bhanuli in Gorakpur, recovering 
a large number of hackeries and cattle 

A small body of rebels crossed from the Gorakpur into the Saran 
district, and attacked the post of Gathni, which was held by a detach- 
ment of 55 Sikhs, who, thinking a large force w'as on them, fled Rein- 
forcements were promptly sent by Colonel Rowcroft from the Gurkhas 
and Naval Brigade , but the enemy had made his escape across the 
river before the party came up Captain Rattray had frequently repre- 
sented the partial disorganisation of hi§ coups caused by his having to 
detach so many different parties from Head Quarters I now directed 
him to hold himself in readiness to proceed to Arrah, informing him that 
6 
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arrangement* would be made for culling in as many os possible of these 
detachment*. This, too, mi an arrangement that would tend much to 
the pacification of the country in the neighbourhood of Arrah. I also 
desired that Mr Wake, the Magistrate of Arrah, should send m a 
scheme for strengthening the local Police. 

On the 15th December two regiments of the force, under Maharaja 
Jang Bahadur arrived at Champaran, and another on the 19th. Mr 
Richardson, Collector of Saran, was sent to superintend the collection 
of supplies, carnages, Jfet, lor the force, a doty which he most satnlac 
ton ly performed. Messrs. RaJl.es and O Reillj also exerted th erase he* 
In a ver) praiseworthy manner as did Mr DarapJer of Tirhut 

The services of Mewa Lai, the fattjdari na ir and Munshi ZHtat 
Hossam, the Government x'aiil at Gaya, were brought to notice b) the 
Magistrate, and suitably rewarded 

On the 33rd December Captain Rattray amved at Arrah with the 
Head Quarters of the Battalion Some uneasiness continued to be felt 
in the Sbahabad district, and more particular!) in the neighbourhood of 
Sasseram. In Bibar all was quiet. An extra police force of 330 men 
was at this time sanctioned for the snb-dinsion of \awada. 

In the districts north of the Ganges a feeling of insecurity still 
prevailed in consequence of the near neighbourhood of the Goralpur 
rebels, some of whom, indeed, were occupying posts on this side of the 
Gogra nor had anxiety yet ceased as to the movement* of the mutinous 
sairarj from Jalpaigun and the sepoys from Dacca, w! 10 were mostn* 
along the Tara / to the north of Tirhut The 1 eomanry Ca\alr> were 
still In a position to protect Muraflarpur and Arrah 

On the 33rd of December Jang Bahadur with the main body of hit 
Army amved at Bella, and on the same ilay General Macf ce*oc »ho 
had been appointed Milltar) Comm ssloncr with His h scrllmc) aim 
reached that place. All arrangements for carnage and sdpplies had b'eti 
satisfactorily completed 

On the 36th of December at Sohanpur on the Goralpur frontier 
Colonel Rowcroft, commanding the f >rce com itln^ of the Sa*al Bn s If 
and detachment* of two Gurkha regiments, jo of Rattray* S fch* W *3 
lei* than * thousand men. defeated a force un I t the h »/</» ttir Mathraf 
Khan remitting of not In* than f 1,003 or 7 ro mm, amongst •I 0 '"’ 
were t too or l too iq»p. Of lb* relwl* I’osrr o J til 
k Urd, wfall t Colonel Rowcnrft K> 1 only in* tlonlj U-artr l I eJ, •“'! ftrr 
man, a Gurlha mbaJtr wou-df I 

On the time «l»y a f*ht to.* p »t Xa* a 1 jm let frt>n I f< - 
between 3 rej meet* *ent rwit by Ms* »r* * B*V* 1 it *0! * f 4 »y 
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of lebels, 4 of whom were hilled and several wounded, the Gurkhas 
losing only one man killed and 3 w ounded 4 

These successes had the effect of clearing the districts of the Patna 
Dmsion north of the Ganges The Maharaja of Bettia received my 
acknowledgments for the service he hftd rendered in assisting to prevent 
the rebels from crossing the Gandak 

Earl) m January 1S5S Colonel Rowcroft and his force moved into the 
Gorakpur district, so that his future proceedings do not come within the 
scope of this nanativc 

On the 13th Januar), the Deputy Magistrate at Sasseram reported 
that Ummer Singh, being pressed by a force despatched from Mirzapur, 
had reoccupied Rhotas , but that no troops, European or native, were 
a\ailable at Sasseram to co-operate with the Mirzapur party Colonel 
Michcll was now commanding at that post, and 1 directed Captain 
Rattray to return to Sasseram, and gne the assistance of his Battalion m 
clearing out and occupying Rhotas 

Bihar was meanwhile perfectly quiet One hundred sailors, with 
officers of the Indian Navy, had been sent up to Gaya, and arrived early 
tn Januar)' Mr Money reported that two brothers, Rajput zamindats, 
had offered to bring 500 men to act against Rhotas Their offer w T as 
accepted, and they w r ere directed to join Captain Rattray’s force 

Early in February Captain Rattray arrived at Sasseram, and Colonel 
Michell immediately proceeded fo organise an advance on Rhotas with 
a detachment of H M ’s 54th, a few men of the Ro>al Artillery, a portion 
of the Bengal Police Battalion, and some levies furnished by zamindars 
Colbnel Michell occupied the fort without any opposition, Ummer Singh’s 
rabble having retired on his approach , but it was evident, from the 
preparations that had been made m Rhotas and its neighbourhood, that 
the enemy had contemplated holding the place m force at some future 
time , and it was probably intended to be a rallying point, when the 
rebels should be driven out of Oudh and Gorakpur 

An attack made by 200 rebels m the beginning of February on 
Akbarpur was repulsed by the sammdars 

The mutineers of the nth Irregulars and 73 r( ^ N, I , who had been 
moving through the Tarai, were about this time reported to have crossed 
the Gandak, and all fear of their entering the Patna Division w’as at an 
end 

In anticipation of the permission of the Supreme Government, I 
authorized the authorities in Tirhut and Champaran to entertain extra 
police to prevent the escape of fugitive mutineers, under the guise of 
pilgrims, into Nepal, during the Shivaratn festival, which took place 
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on the 12th of February and the Nepal daibar, with the same object 
directed the dosin^of the passes into Nepal, 

At the suggestion of Colonel Mich ell and Mr Wake, I sanctioned, 
subject to the confirmation of the Supreme Government, the entertain 
meot of a levy of 250 men for the occupation of Rhotas, 

This has been organized by Mr Baker Deputy Magistrate at 
Sas scram, and placed under a very’ intelligent Non Commfsiioned officer 
Sergeant Nolan, whose services were placed at my disposal for this 
pnrpose and, while this body was being raised and disciplined, Rhotas 
was occupied by Lieutenant Baker md in Command of Captain Haltrays 
Polite Battalion, with a large detachment from that corps, which still 
continues to bold it 

The Deputy Magistrate at Sassernm was also empowered to increase 
his local police. 

The march of H Ms 85th regiment through Bihar seemed to offer 
a fitting opportumt) for dismantling the fort of Tikan The regiment 
was, at my request, directed to halt at Gaya, and two companies, with 
the 1 sailor* who have been previously mentioned, proceeded to 
Tikan accompanied by the Magistrate Mr Money, and his ajjfstan! 
Mr Ba> Jo- 
lt is unnecessary to repeat what has been so recently reported of the 
proceedings here, resulting m the discovery of some guns, ammunition, 
Xc, the csiitence of which was persistently denied but the concealment 
took place, in all probability more from fear of the consequence supposed 
to be attendant on their discovery than from any intention of reserving 
them with a new to futare treasonable designs against ( oremment 
Considering the case in this light, I hesitated to odopl the se'ert 
measures recommended by the Commissioner who proposed the partial, 
if not the entire destruction of the fortiheations, and the removal of the 
Rani to 1 atoa. / held that the guns and ammunition hating been 
seized under the operation of section 3 (>, Act \\\ III of 1S5 the 
penalty therein laid down was all that in strict juit ce coold be rofurced 
and that great allowances were to be made fiir the circumstancei wh rh, 
in the state of partial lawlessness pretail n In the Bihar difret 1 1 
almost compelled the Ram to take up arm for her own protect on at 
she liad been actually Ui I under heavy rnntribut! n ! y lh" 3th Irrr n if* 
during their march through Bihar 

Karly in March a larj,e body of rebdi wai u I n le * I ir " f 
I a uhad in (h»dh rrJ Ooralpur fowat ! the d »trwt 4 Varan They *<-» 
however defcate I by Colonel Ro»c»ufl with h avj Imi, ar 1 f* d» £** 
«at that (it tl e f me as rtnl b-zf on fh j Viffli I rn'Off'i f * 
icttJI »tnc< lb I \i mghar w»« xru, #! anj » Math-rent </ H M * 
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37th regiment besieged in thcr entrenchments at that place, by a consi- 
derable force under Koer Singh It is not for me to describe the opera* 
tionsat Azimghar on the advance of \anous detachments to its relief 
from Allahabad, Benares and Ghazipur, or the subsequent defeat of the 
rebels by Sir E Lugard with the Division which had been despatched 
under his command from Lucknow All this has doubtless been detailed 
by the Government of the North West Provinces I return to the rela- 
tion of the measures taken for the defence of the several districts of 
Bihar, and more particularly of Shahabad, which was now again to be 
partially occupied by the rebel forces, and of Chapra, which seemed 
also to be threatened At the end of March the force in the Division 
was thus disposed 

At Dinapore, under the Command of Brigadier Christie, weie portions 
of each of H M ’s regiments, the 35th and 37th, in all about 600 , of 
these 53 were at Patna 

At Dehri, watching the ghats of the S.one,’ was the headquarters of 
the Bengal Police Battalion under Captain Rattray, from which he had 
furnished detachments, to Rhotas 250, to Jahanabad, on the Grand Trunk 
road, roo infantry, with nearly all the cavaliy attached to his Battalion, 
besides other parties at Patna, Chapra and elsewhere 

At Sasseram, under the independent Command of Colonel Michell, 
and afterwards of Colonel Corfield, were from 200 to 300 European 
recruits, with 70 artillerymen and 4 9-pounder guns Here also was the 
levy before spoken of under Sergeant Nolan, 250 strong 

At Gaya were 100 sailors under Lieutenant Duval, I N,„and 25 
European police under Mr. He'y 

I despatched from Calcutta on the 1st of April 100 European seamen, 
accompanied, as usual, by two guns, and I directed the Commissioner of 
Patna to make a requisition on Mr Yule, the Commissioner of Bhagal- 
pur, for the 100 European, sailors with their guns, who were then at 
Pumea 

Both at Arrah and Chapra an entrenched position was established, 
and at the former place, in consideration of its proximity to Jagdishpur, 
were stationed two companies of H M ’s 35th, which, at the urgent 
representation of Mr Samuells, the Commissio*ner, Brigadier Christie 
had sent thither, together with two light howitzers and a handful 
of artillery, the 100 sailors from Calcutta and 100 Sikhs, whom 
Captain Rattray had been directed to send from Dehri At Chapra 
were posted the 100 seamen from Pumea and about 5° Rattray’s 
Sikhs, \yhilst at Siwan was a levy, similar to that at Sasseram, 200 strong, 
which had been raised and organized under the superintendence of 
Mr McDonell, the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 
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I do not mention the Bihar station -guards, which were scattered 
cuer the Drnsion generally at different stations, for these were tmi 
serially mistrusted, and as mil be seen it has since been thought 
admable to disarm them. 

The armed steamers Jasnni and Vf&ma were directed to crime— the 
latter in the Ganges off Ballia, the former m the Gogra, so oj to interfere 
with any crossing either into Sbahabad or Chapra 

The fort at Buxar was put into a state of defence, and manned b) a 
few seamen from the Jaxui* 

Koer Singh, meanwhile, had been driven oat of Anmghar by Sir E. 
Lugard about the 13th of April and had been again defeated on the 
30th at Bansdia by a column under Brigadier Douglas, who closely 
panned him to the very banks of the Ganges, where so precipitate was 
the flight of the rebels that their guns, treasure and even Koer Singhs 
palanquin fell into Ihc hands of the pursuing force. A large party 
nevertheless effected the passage of the nver at Sh cop ur, where they 
were said to have been assisted with boats by the rwr»//r»£mof th)t 
place, and made their way to the jungles of Jagdisbpur This was on 
the 2 tst of \pnL On the r*nd the officer commanding the troops at 
Amh Captain LcCrand, having consulted with the cn il authorities 
determined on an attack on jagdishpur before the enem> broken and 
dispirited, should have time to recover its energies or mike any efficient 
preparations for defence 

Accordingly with the 3 companies of II M s 35th 140 strong 50 
h uropeiyi sailors and too Sikhs, 5 artillerymen and spans, he nude a 
ni*ht march amvm,. in the neighbourhood of Jagduhpur before day 
light m the morning When day dawned he entered the jun Ie» Into 
which be had not penetrated far when mettm with some sh ht oppo 
» non be ord ired a retreat perhaps rn llie hope of drawing the enemy 
into the open plain But, whiteier ma} has c been hit mom c far thu» 
return- the retreat on the pin of th 1 aropMnt dc enerateil into a 
pan c t* ht So entreaties of th r ofmi ( j| I in luce the m n agntf 
to fatm and faee their pur u r% wh lit h at an 1 fat up d 1 tl eir work 
and prosrl rroit fatal en m » 'fan after min Irnpfv I fn n r has 
t -i { an 1 cut of read* 00 I yrop^in so* I rr* an l « amm who left 
\rrah rvK more than p> irtumc i al »e Tt re* o' r jlv (t I *t« t 
wh'Kn mi Cafta 0 !a:t ran t» |! kin b I it nnt In * J 
Dr Clarke /II M a JJth. l is 1 4 - jn 1 n | ni r j 4 f i 

ft*l t" j t~< * or-) h Ji l it i» d I i* art j ^ti 0 

t l »t t v ey f>J tl tl r ji.n» f> tl la r an 1 1 it f t* J n-'r ntf rt 

<t <»!. T>e S > 1 U L a 1 1 • t t c rt b a if f n 4 i»« 

(--»*'! a ! < v £ t c^re 1 j-'f a t pit n h t *t 
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that but for them not a European would have returned to Arrah Their 
loss was to killed and 5 wounded Lieutenant Waller, of the late 40th 
N I , who commanded them, and showed very great gallantry, was also 
se\erely wounded, nor w’ould lie have escaped but for the devotion of 
one of the native officers with the Sikhs, who ga\e up lus horse to him 
The name of this officer is Nihal Singh For this act of devotion, and 
for his conduct and bearing generally on this occasion, he has received 
the first Class of the Order of Merit at the recommendation of Captain 
Rattray Jamadar Sew dial Singh also behaved with conspicuous bravery, 
and was presented with the 3rd class of the Order of Merit 

The enemy followed up the pursuit to within 2 miles of Arrah 

In Chapra precautions were taken against any possible advance of 
the enemy in that direction, and, wdicn an incursion into the district 
seemed imminent, the ladies and the treasure, amounting to 6 lakhs , were 
taken into Dinapore 

* Great fears were naturally entertained for this district, as it w r as 
pretty generally knowm that in the treasury of tHe Raja of Hatw-a w-as 
property to the amount of a crore of rupees (one million sterling), nor, 
in the event of any attempt on the place, should we have been able to 
render the slightest assistance to this loyal family, w'ho have stood firmly 
by us during the whole disturbances 

Saran, however, w T as not made the point of attack, and, with the 
exception of a few' small and scattered parties, no attempt oruthe part 
of the rebels w j as made to enter the district The presence of the 
Steamer Jamtia may have had its effect, and 1^ ought to mention that 
the Megna fired into and dispersed more than one body that would 
otherwise have crossed the Ganges into Shahabad 

It was not till the 30th of April that any reinforcements reached 
Arrah On that and the following day, a portion of Brigadier Douglas’ 
column, which had commenced the passage of the Ganges on the 28th 
of April, moved into the station, and by this time Sir E Lugard had 
also arrived on the opposite bank and was preparing to cross Measures 
were also taken for reinforcing Sasseiam, and H M ’s 6th regiment, 
then in Calcutta, was with all haste despatched to that place During 
all this time the rebels, emboldened by their success of the 23rd, which 
had added 2 guns and other arms, with a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, to their equipment, were strengthening themselves at 
Jagdishpur Discharged sepoys and bad characters from the districts 
round were flocking m, and Ummer Singh had joined them with a 
considerable band of followers* 
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It was afterwards foetid that koer Singh, who had been wounded 
during the retreat, died very soon after his arrival at Jagdishpur ; but 
his death was, for some time, careful!} concealed by those about him, 
as his name has always been a tower of strength to the rebels to this 
part of the cocntrj 

Dunng the first week in May Sir E. Lugard was engaged in crossing 
his force into Shahabad, and in making bn preparations for an attack 
on Jagdishpur On the 7th, after an interview on the previous day with 
the Commissioner and fingadier Christie, he marched to Uibia with a 
force of artillery 1 3 guns, cavalry about 600, and infantry about M°°« 
with the intention of advancing on the wes^ as the rebels had devoted 
all their energies to the defence of the east approach, on which side ihej 
confidently expected an attack* Ha\mg made all arrangements on the 
8th, as folly detailed in hts own despatch, he on the 9th moved on 
Jagdishpur from which the enemy were dislodged after making a deter 
mined stand, the casualties on our side being on!} 3 men slightly 
wounded Dot, though driven from their position at Jagdishpur tfic 
rebels still held together in the ettensire jungle which on all sides 
surrounds it, and on the nth the t eneral havin opened com muni 
cations with Colonel CorfieJd, who by his direction had moved from 
Sasseram to I ira with between goo and 900 men, again attacked them 
Colonel Corfield making a simultaneous attack from the south whilst 
Colonel Robertson on the west, with cavalry and horse artillery repulsed 
a party^ said to be uodcr the leadership ofUmmerSin^h which at 
tempted to break away in that direction 

In all these operations the enctnj suffered very severe!} Oar Joss 
w^s inrt ng and a uthd the sun proved more destructive than the sword, 
many and especially in Colonel CorfieliTs force being struck down by 
beat and exhaustion 

The 011 n body of the rebels had now establ shed themselves rn the 
soothem part of this eilcns ve jao \ c On the 15th they ma lc a fa at 
attack cn i> r H Lu ard* pus ti n but rctre sled as srem as the 
moved mt. Their uren nh cool 1 not a toally b-* rti mate l but the 
Comm tsio-er was tj ^p-n m thst there was st II a collection of inn 
»crv> men, of when only a jv<t >“t were sep-vyv, th*- rem tie ‘cr b ft 
opposed of f*4 tavt n b** et from th d ff rent tills rt imn J 

I art es f I'm 1 —e to I m I j hed tbe-vtel es n d ff'icnt ilirtsu 1 
*v,f r rruict trie U>'y erf frv-v 3 t 4-0 m o ft » t th < raw f 
Tnr-V mi 1 at JiSniVi k rjfiy 1 1 Jit tvr> sar Ifinrg -* 

Oof} illern^hSvjtv i Th pifty a* r>iilnr' rneJta 
* The * tr- rn of t v c ar*S w oj r>* l ft t I t I ♦ 
deitm-t ndi\ p r a k *» its m-sr' »ie 4s l ea re drn 1 ** 
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was impossible 11 uas determined to cut a btoad path 41 through the jungle 
from cast to v^ cst vut b Jagdishpur ns its centre, so that the rebels should 
not be able td P ass ^ roni south to north, or vice vc> sd, without detection 
Sir E Lug ard lo0k U P a position at Jagdishpur , but Colonel Corfield 
returned to S, lsscram > a movement which lie considered necessary for 
the protection 1 *be f'rmid Trunk road 

This was »bc statc °f otTairs til! the 26th On that clay Sir E Lugard 
hating fitst (despatched a party of cavalry and artillery to Dahpur to 
divert the ene m > ,s atlcnl,on > "bilst H M’s 10th Foot, under the com- 
mand of Brig adicr Douglas, marched through the jungle to attack the 
enemj’s rear, niovc d with the mam body of his forces on their position 
at the village °f Mdhn, on <110 south western skirt of the jungle 

Almost as soon as our forces came in sight, the rebels, having fired a 
few rounds frP m *be two howitzers captuied in the disastious affair with 
the detachmr 111 °f l bc 35 l b> abandoned them and fled precipitately 
They were pd rsuc d for some miles by the 10th Foot, who at length were 
obliged to de<d st f rom fatigue, and subsequently 500 of the rebels were 
believed to hd vc succeeded in returning to the jungle Besides the guns, 
two elephant^ anc * some baggage and supplies fell into our hands 

So far the remainder of the district had continued comparatively 
quiet A rebp' ri?-rci6d Futteh Singh, who gave some trouble last year, 
collected somp^ 0 P°" crs m fbe Bihar district , but the Deo Raja volun- 
teered to mf[|nm down, and the Sonepura Raja had actually attacked 
and driv/fhiF f rom a P osltlon be had taken up, for which service he has 
received^ p commendation of Government A few scattered bodies m 
twos and thre es made -their way into the Chopra district, more with the 
idea and hoP e °f eluding pursuit and returning to J>heir villages than 
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Douglas having been sent to occupy Dalipnr on the west,) and attacking 
the rebel* at a place called Akarwa, took them completely by surprise, 
and drove them into the north ea*t comer of the jangle, killing betaken 
yz and 40 of them. He then extended a line of sen trie* through the 
jangle completel} from east to west, so as to prevent their recrosstng 
this line. On the 3rd the General ngain attacked them at nhiuara, and 
obtained n complete succes*, their loss being very severe, not less 
probably than -00 Four elephants were captured • 

On that night the rebels under Ummer Singh who was seen b) the 
villagers mounted on a white horse and clothed In armour, evacuated 
the jungle In a bod) amd moved on Surajpura, and from thence to the 
village of Dhansuki, where they plundered *he house of the Dumraon 
Raja Dew an. From thence they tamed westward and, crossing the 
Karamnivta, took up n position In the village of Gomhur which over 
looks the Ganges. Lieutenant Baker and in Command of the Bengal 
1 olice Battalion, started with 60 of hts saxvars m pursuit of Ummer 
Singh j but, though he marched upwards of 70 miles in two days, he 
failed In overtaking the part) of the rebel chief before they had secured 
their position In the village of Gomhur 

Meanwhile an unfortunate occurrence had taken place in the Chapra 
district where the<£m’?«ior Tnjpur who had made fiimielf particularly 
active in the apprehension of fugitire mutineers was murdered b> some 
of the scattered band* whom I have before mentioned os hai Jng entered 
that district The Tamil) of this officer will be pensioned 

At the representation of the Compmsloner I applied for an officer to 
command the Siwan Levy and Captain Mil«a of the late 2jrd \ !.» wji 
appointed. • 


About this time the capture tooC^pkce of the rebel chief Nrshan 
Singh This man had, from the tio) e of the first outbreak, taken * 
prom nent put and was one of the nnnctpal leader* A reward if 
i/vto Ks hid 1 -*i„ been offered for his apfvehension. 

He ha 1 v me dap ptexiouvl) left the \;tbel camp and proceeded w 
the d rt lion of hit own v Ih„e of Birdt^hL from lot final ion f Jt 
n the l b) Mr Baker Deputy Magistrate c f s'yicram th » rapture -a« 
admirably effected by Sergeant Nolan with jryviMy of the ‘'an ra<” 
h u~J { 1 cb are nnder hi* charge) In the/ibim ce ot *ny v *p r ‘ 
s r b was baric! met to the rm -dary aotf ori» es f » 
ail '•me vd to I** blown from a gud and I r imtmtr w* carnet f ’ r * 
Jte c - 'rr-rd tl e niell rrer of wl rh ih re 1 prenoudy l-^o 
» n if 1, v dtfed jth i ( } o^r Sin h 

Jl) t frrr.at.ont were conveyed to Mr ) Biker a t 
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and all concerned in tins business The reward was paid and distributed 
amongst the captors 

The rebel force, which under the conduct of Ummer Singh had, as I 
have stated, taken up their position in the village of Gomhur, weie 
burning and destroving in various duections Brigadier Douglas was, 
how f e\er, in puisuit, and icached Bu\ar on the morning of the 9th of 
June It was hoped that Colonel Cumberledge, who had moved from 
Ghazipur to Zamania, w ith a small force of ca\ airy, infantry and 2 guns, 
would ha\e been able to co-operate from the west , but, thinking 
that Ghazipur was threatened, he ictuined to that place before Brigadier 
Douglas was able to make Ins attack On the evening of the 9th, about 
500 men opened a musketry fire on the Mu pi a gun boat, which was lying 
near Gomhur No damage was done to the crew who, under the direc- 
tion of their commandei, Mr Sanderson, kept up an incessant fire on 
the enemy, resulting in their killing one said v and 6 men Mr 
Sanderson's spirited conduct received my woirm approbation 

Brigader Douglas moved acioss the ICaramnassa on the nth June 
with the intention of attacking the rebel position at Gomhur, but Ummer 
Singh, without waiting the attack, e\acuated this post, and once more 
returned to the Jagdishpur jqngle with se\eral men Captain Rattray, 
with 300 or 400 men of his Battalion, was encamped at Rupsagar, and 
the rebels fired a few r shots into his camp as they past on their way into 
the jungle, which they reached on the 12th General Lugard, with H 
M’s 10th Foot and other tioops, was at Dalipur, w T est of the jungle 
Other parties of the rebels had meanwhile crossed into the Ghazipur 
district, w'here they did considerable damage 

On the 15th a portion of those in the Jagdishpur juggle marched for 
the Sone and crossed into the Bihar district, with the supposed intention 
of attacking the foit of Tikau, where a large sum of money, 15 to 20 
lakhs, was known to be deposited They plundered villages on both 
sides of the Sone, destroyed two factories belonging to Mr Solano, and 
surprised and burned the thana of Bikram m Bihar General Lugard 
had meanwhile moved into A^rah, and his force was so much knocked up 
as to be unable to take up Arms in pursuit of these marauding parties 
Captain Rattray was left wnth his Sikhs to watch the jungle and protect 
the men employed m cutting it down , but he also retired into Arrah on 
the 17th June, being pressed for supplies and much outnumbered by the 
enemy in his neighbourhood This move he had been directed to take 
in case of Ummer Singh showing himself w r rth any force at Jagdishpur 

Colonel Longden, however, wuth a portion of General Lugard’s force, 
pushed across the Sone towards Dinapore with a view of preventing 
any attack on the city of Patna Nor was this uncalled for. It was 
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botonous that the rebel* had entered the Patna district, and, as has been 
shown, had destroyed the Bitram tkana at a distance of not more than 
16 mile* from the aty itseH, which was incapable of resitting any attack 
whilst the opium godowm (and this too at the manufacturing season) 
was entirely destitute of means of defence, the small part) of Sikhs, 
which had hitherto guarded it, having been sent off to join the head 
quarters of their Battalion at Jagdishpur where their services seemed 
urgently required, and a similar party from Chapra, upon which the 
Commissioner had flepcnded, having meanwhile been despatched to 
Siwan for the protect km of the Saran frontier which was then threatened. 

Patna, however, was not attacked, owing probably to the movement 
of our troops under Colonel Longden Of the rebels who had crossed 
the Sone the main body were led by Jodhur Singh, a man whose name 
has been before mentioned in the course of the narmtlre, originally 
possessing little or no influence, but whom a certain amount of audacity 
combined with accurate local knowledge and bitter hostility to the 
authorities, have raised to a certain degree of importance He was, 
at this time, behered to have with him a force of not less than “oo 
men but the numbers appear to have been somewhat exaggerated, 
and at an> rate of regular sepoy* he could at no time hare had more 
than 150, with perhaps double that number of half armed rabble, — a 
quite sufficient number howerer to do wry ttriout damage, where no 
resistance could be immediately organised 

It was apprehended from the first that Caya and Its jail would again 
be attacked, and Mr Monc> the Magistrate applied for assistance fo 
Captam \oting who was at that time at Shergati with a detachment of 
Madras Rifles. He brought joo men into Gaya, and t»o companies of 
of the same regiment, which afterwards arrived at Shergati, were aim 
directed by the military authorities to proceed to ( aya 

In a consultation with Mr Money Captain \oung ^aie It «i 
opinion that the position of the tail was nntenabte and Mr Money 
consequently determined on slrspntrhtng 136 of the worst prisoners 
under a portion ofthc/rr//* guard (Bihar station-guards) fo *?ber*.it» 
Thu detachment broke into mutiny on the roid within si w mil » ‘ f 
Shergati shot their natise off ecr an I released the prisoners 1 or of 
them went off to jo*u the rebels w! 1st the reminder with S of the 
prisoner* whom they professed 10 have rreap*ornt, went on to sh * 

»n I aPcjeJ lb at they had been am ked by th en *ny an l thst the 
ftltj f of the prison r* hid lem ( xe b y nt ! Th * was protfJ ft le 
false *r 1 afire lr il if of th mJj */ were sentenced t* U h* 
a- ! th rest — JJ— to be tnnsp^tr,!, an ! tV «t ill wore <*rt eri 
C't »m hi I rtMnwh I ft 1 rh t v t +* I ■% I 
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of the mjib guard, and on the night of the 2i<d June they 'eported 
that 200 rebels came quietly to the jad and released the prisoners The 
whole transaction is mysterious, but the Magistrate who investigated 
the matter acquitted the guard of anv thing moic than cowardice It 
was, howc\cr, considered desirable to disarm the whole of the Patna 
station-guards, who had long been distrusted, and the measure was 
carried out without diftieiilh In the same letter in which the Commis- 
sioner convcvcd the news of this third release of the Gaya prisoneis 
he brought to notice the systematic plan which the rebels were pursuing 
throughout the districts in which they had established a footing 
Revenue was being icgularh collected In them, all the Government 
buildings and all friendlv villages were destroyed, the police and those 
who had in anv wav evinced a favourable feeling to Government vveie 
ruthlessly murdered, and the unfortunate contractor who had supplied 
our troops at Jagdishpm was hanged On the 24th of June the Jahanabad 
ihaua , on the road between Gaya and Patna, was surprised, the Govern- 
ment buildings burnt, the data^a - cut to pieces, and his mangled body 
afterwards hung up by the heels on a tree opposite the site of the //tana 
On the following dav a police post was attacked, and one l>a>landaz 
killed, the rest being able to effect their escape The Nimanadawa 
d<U bungalow was also destroyed on the same dav, and Jodhur Singh 
is said to have boasted that he would destroy eveiy public building 
between the Sone and Monghvr Nimanadawa is not more than 10 
miles from Patna, and the Commissioner made judicious arrangements 
for the defence of the city in case of an attack, moving a portion of the 
Marine Brigade, with two guns, to the opium godown, and posting 
his police so as to prevent any rising in the city A reinforcement of 
two companies of H M ’s 10th Foot had been sent from Dinapore The 
treasure, amounting to 11 laUts, was moved into the fort, as was also 
the Collector’s office with the records, so as to save guards as much as 
possible t 

But the enemy kept clear of any stations where troops might be 
supposed to be posted, and contented themselves with doing all the 
damage in their power to the scattered //tafias and police stations 

The TiKari Ranis represented their defenceless condition, and I 
directed Mr Money to send two companies of the Madras Rifles, 
accompamed by 7 a civil officer, for then protection This has since been 
done, but, though bands of the rebels were constantly in the neighbour- 
hood of that fort, 'no attack was attempted by them 

The Chapra district, which at first was comparatively free from 
invasion, had lately, as I have shown, been infested by small and 
scattered parties of mutineers, aryl on the night of the 21st June an 
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attack on a somewhat kyger icale, b) a party variously estimated at from 
100 to 500 men was made on Captain Miles' post at ,Etwx Wrtb the 
newly raised Siwan Lev) and a few Sikbs he repaJjed this attack, 
killing twelve of the enemj and a few dajs Inter he in his turn attacked 
them at a place called Laba n , and, on their taking flight, pursued them 
for some distance. Great credit is due to Captain Miles for the service 
he has rendered with this before untried force. 

For the defence of Muzuffarpur and Motihan, which had hitherto 
depended on the tutpb guards, now disarmed, the Marine Hngsde 
was sent from Patna, ljbilst provision was made for the protection of 
the opium godomn b> on increase to the detachment from Dmapore. 

On the 29th June Mr Monej with a compan) of the Madras Rides 
under Captain \otmg and 5 European police surprised a party of 
rebels under Hetum Singh, n brother of Jodhar Singh in the village of 
Sima wan. The) fled precipitate!) till the) reached the banks of the 
river P^ra run, where rhe) seemed inclined to make a slight resistance j 
but the)’ ereotuall) made ofl^ having lost three of their number 

Captain Rattm) with a portion of his battalion, 300 Infantr) and 
50 Cavalry had been despatched across the bone in order to the clear 
once of the C aya district \fter dispersing one |*art) of the cuemy near 
Arwal qftat his attention was given to the mam body under Jodhcr 
Singh of whose movements he had trustworth) intelligence and on the 
morning of the 4th Julj he sarceeded in coming up with an J engsgin 
them at a place called hasma. The particulars of this action have beta 
fully detailed 10 Captain Rattra) 1 and Mr Monev s letters, pubhshe I m 
the Grremmrnt o a ettr and it is unnecessary to say more than that 
the Sikhs fought with thetr accustomed gallantry tint Jodhur Sin hs 
force was complete!) defeated with a Ion of about too men, an ! 
that this victor) had th effect of clearing the whole ef the ( s>a 
district 

Soon after this Captain 1 attra) re turret] to Dehn, and s ncr then t 
has s jceretleil m captur n^, tl e n rtofnr» frce’mo er Ssrnsm Sin K ao -1 
dntro)tn thewlo.erf the mile members of ho firmly wlm fun I 
his pan T 1 1* r» 1*1. I av n c tj! I ,1 r J htmt tf on *n** of th f 1 

of tl e Kh /'as h lit, 1 ad 1 I- rs ll t rr t d tf n fc M mr! t lfi» 

caj ore was c*~ cted 1) a clever strati rr II f * l| e 1 1 "* 

Cap»a n l^attraj t Halt f n mf-r r< r n- lln ’ $ t * 

irpj tf t*-e tste ^<|i V I I j r on'n if »1 u fr ( 1 rri 

1 s 1 M acre it ibio >r I fl !1 » if ^ I b 1’ 

It" / as a f r r lie » if I'm i tr ft a 1 1 rill* 

1 «nf*et~*rfL 1 h» ~ " If r »» t 
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F om .he ll,har dislncls north of the Ganges, the rebels, not mee mg 
the sympathy they expected, seem completely to hate retired. 

are sttll 'trof d ^ mamlam aay here they 

are St, II strong, and more particularly m the neighbourhood of Anal, and 

e country south of ,t Lately the) fo, a short time occupied, and cut off 

the communication ,n, the Grand Tiunk road be, worn, Benares and 

tike t' " CreSpCC<lll> dislodged from the position they had 

- n a Up lere hcv l “" e tarried tlicu marauding expeditions to tvithln 
l \ 6 mi,CS ° f tl,c ° { Anah, and on one occasion had the hardi- 

hood to enter that station and bum doun a bungalow They were 

ZT l>5 , * Smr ' 11 par,y of Ca '’ a,r >’ under Lieutenant Beadon, and 
n lla ' y a ^°d>' of " upwards of 200 men consisting of detacli- 
m CatS ° , 11 ’ s ,0,h antl 35 th regiments, the Bengal Police Battalion 

an 3rd Sikh Car ally under the personal command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wa ter, commanding at A, rah The) came up with the enemy, estimated 
at about 500, m the village of Sarthua, from which they weie dislodged 
uith some loss, the only casualties in our side being two prnattfs of H 
i ’ S Ioth Foot) sightly wounded, and two deaths from sun-stroke The 
vllage, which belonged to the rebel chief Unimer Singh, was destrojed. 
This occurred on the'7th of July 

I- ought before this Jo ha\c mentioned that General Lugard, having 
een obliged to leave on sick certificate, the whole of the military 
ariangements for the expulsion of the rebels has been placed in the hands 
of Brigadier Douglas, and special measures have been taken for the 
protection of the Grand Trunk road 


Mr Samuells has issued highly judicious orders for the reorganisation 
o the police, and, as far as possible, for co-operation wuth the military, 
d I trust fhe time js not far distant when the w'hole province of Bihar 
will be restoied to its ordinary tranquillity, though it w ill probably be 
some time before 'we can expect a return of that confidence in our pres- 
tige which has been thus rudely shaken 

I shall no longer delay the conclusion of this papei, which has been 
held back in the hope that circumstances would enable me to report the 
final withdrawal of the rebels and the leturn of peace to the province , 
but I must not omit to record the names of those under my jurisdiction 
who have been prominently brought forward in the course of the later 
events 


Of the ability, zeal and judgment of Mr Samuells it is not easy to 
say too much Accepting the appointment of Commissianei at a most 
critical tirre, ai^d under circumstances which increased the difficulties 
°f that arduous position, he has throughout conducted matters with a 
tact and discretion, and at the same time an untiring activity and energy 



which have merited my warmest approbation. A reference to the uarra 
tire will kbow the extreme difficulties which this Division has presented 
— a Division which intemall) as well as ext email) from its position 
in the map, as well as from the character of its seem military popuh 
tion has been subjected far more to disturbing causes than *nn) 
other Division id lien gal and if a part of this province is still 
unhappily convulsed, it if, I am bouod to say from no failure on 
the part of Mr Samuells to make use of such resources as were at his 
disposal. He ma> point with jus pride to the tranquillit) that was 
maintained through almost the whole of his Division from October in 
last year to April m this, and even now to the pacific state of the city of 
1 atna itself which was held to be a hot bed of intrigue nnd conspirac) 
but which, with little but the ordinary means at his disposal, he has 
maintained undisturbed, even though marauding parties of rebels 
approaches! to within to miles of its walls 

Mr Samuells has, from time to time brought prominent!) forward 
the names of the civil officers m the various districts who have particular 
ly distinguished themselves, as well as of the indigo planters and other* 
who hare come forward to the assistance of ( overnment Those who 
did good service in the earlier part of the rebellion hare been already 
conspicuous!) noticed in the part of the narrative which refere to that 
time. 

Mr McDonell Magistrate of Saran. was *pcctall) appointed to nctom 
pan) the force which, under Hngadicr Douglas and General I ugard 
crossed l nto the Shahabad district from Aitmghar Of his serrrees the 
Commissioner speaks mo>t highly and I am sure that he deserves all 
that can lie s u | nf him. His assistance m crossing the troops mto the 
d strict was most valuable Hr was with ( enervl Sir I- l.egard during 
the who’e of the operations and alwa) * took the field with the fjrce I 
have reason to know that the < encral entertained a very high opinion of 
him. 

Mr It hirdvon, Collector or Saran, who alio ron luctetl the duties 
of 'la titrate 1 ir n Mr McDonell s absence has on this as on other 
occas ons proved hims If a mo t efferent public oTcef Hr was verj 
acti e and successful in tl e pursu t an I apf rehrmum of mutineer an I 
in ever) »J) jti t firs tie h „h rticom um pvsird upon I m b) th 
C mm » orer ^ 

Mr \lb rtem, th Ju 1 of Sinn Jus alto been scry a eful an J 
ere it t c n e l s r turn l > t! c <1 tr ■ t 

tr I.. H Su Deputy Op am \g ni in Ssrjn las most 

sent} w !j Ifni! I t r If fi n ( rst to list Inrin th**s»bc?r 
ec-*ne ( lie d t t! seen u* entj las 1 «- been mmt i tt'irj 



energetic in his own paiticulai department, but, in addition to other 
services which ha\e been already noticed in this narrative, he has raised- 
and superintended the drill of the Si wan Levy which, under Captain 
Miles, has done good sen ice in Saran He has more than confirmed 
the g'ood opinion that was ahvavs entertained of him 

Mr Pugho, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, has also merited and received 
high commendation for the manner in which his duties have been per- 
formed under circumstances of great difficulty 

Mr Brodhurst, Magistrate of Arrah, has everted himself very 
strenuously during the occupation of his distuct by the enemy, and both 
he and Mr Colvin, lus Assistant, (who, it will be remembered, took part 
in the defente of Arrah) have been more than once in the field in the 
course Of the late events 

Mr E Baker, Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram, has been obliged 
to take temporary leave on sick certificate In another narrative (that of 
the»Chota Nagpur Division) he has been mentioned .as accompanying an 
expedition into Palamau He has several times taken an active part in 
operations in the field, and has conducted his civil duties, which have 
been very onerous, to the entire satisfaction of the Commissioner and 
myself 

■ Mr Dampier, the Magistrate of Tirhut, has received frequent and 
honorable mention from the Commissioner He is a most eneigetic 
officer 

The services of Mr Money, Magistrate of Gaya, have been prominent- 
ly brought forward in the early part of the narrative, and, during the 
late partial occupation of lus district by the rebels, he has again distin- 
guished himself v It has been noticed that he took a personal and active 
part in the pursuit of Jodhur Singh, both with Captain Young and Captain 
Rattray, and was ptesent m the action at Kasma 

The names of thd following gentlemen have been specially mentioned 
by the officers in whose districts they reside — 

In Tirhut, Mr Hudson, of Serya factory, Mr Charles Gale, of 
Deorea, with Messrs J Gale and W Howell, his assistants J 

In Motihan, Mr J Slade, of Rajpur factory, and Mr Alexander 
U rquhart All these gentlemen have been most active in procuring 
information, watching the femes, and exerting themselves in every way 
Mr U rquhart also furnished a body of peons to assist the police, and 
gave quarters for two days to a detachment of the marine brigade. They 
have all received my warm acknowledgments 

Mr Dampier also mentioned the names of three of his subordinate 
native officials as deserving of great credit, viz , Keola Put, daroga of 
Pusa, Keola Parshad jamadar, Dam Lai, naib Ttazit of the faujdart Court 

7 



The semces rendered by the Rajas of Deo and Hatwa hare been so 
frequently mentioned that it is unnecessary further to allude to them. 
The Bettm Raja has also afforded considerable assistance, and suitable 
acknowledgments hare been made to all these noblemen. 

In conclusion I feel that I cannot too often repeat my very high 
opinion of the sendees rendered by Captain Rattray his officers and his 
Battalion. To dilate on these semces is unnecessary The facts speak 
for themselves. I can only trust that they will receive the rewards which 
thar bravery endurance and successes hare so nchly merited 

CHOTA NAGPUR AND CUTTACK 

Daring the whole penod of the outbreaks, the Division of Chota 
Nagpur has been a source of anxiety and uneasiness^ and from time to 
time of emharrassment and difficulty and even of actual danger In 
fact no Division In the whole of Bengal has been subject to such continued 
disturbance os this province. It extends along the whole length of die 
Grand Trunk road from Raniganj almost to Sbergatr a distance of not 
less than 100 miles, and its scattered and not easily accessible stations 
were garrisoned by natirc troops who, in almost every Instance, 
broke out into open mutiny the station* being obarrdoned the jails 
broken open, and bands of cooncts scattered over the face of the country 
the treasuries plundered, and the lives of the Furopean officers only 
saved by timely flight Its population is composed chiefly of half savage* 
ignorant and highly exatable, with n number of petty chiefs able at any 
time to collect a rabble round them, and now formidable from the dis 
affection of the very troops intended to keep them In check. 

In PaJamau, In Chalbassa, and rn Sambalpur there hare been 
rebellions, the dying embers of which are still feebly smouldering and 
which hare given occasion for the dtjplay in many Instances, of native 
loyalty and attachment, and of Furopean courage and conduct 

In the following narrative I shall, for the sake of convenience 
associate the Dmilon of Cuttack with that of Chota Nagpur Cuttack 
itself may be said to have been altogether unaffected by the recent 
outbreak, except perhaps on its very borders, where thou h the boon 
darles of the two Divisions (Cuttack and Chota Nagpur) may l>e geo- 
graphically defined, the tribes an J their intermit* ore so mt e lupthst 
it Is diffi*ult to d ttingunh between them. Besides wb^h f < tome few 
months the district of Sambalpur »h ch belon ed to tl e Chou Ns pur 
Comrabilonenhip, hat, owtn- to the *1 fficuhy of arrest from th north, 
and the great amount of work which ptni d on th Citrm money twen 
attached to the Cuttack Division Wry lately and probably a a 
temporary anraoferoent a Spend Comm »»**mer h»s been app<*i trd ti 
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Samlnlpur, who, with reference to the still disturbed state of the district, 
exercises the chief authority both end and military 

So much being premised, I proceed to give a sketch of the events m 
Chota Nagpur and Cuttack as if they formed a single Division 

At the commencement of the outbreak, the various stations of Hazari- 
bagli Ranchi, (or Doranda), Purulia, Chaibassa and Sambalpur were 
occupied by detachments of the -Ramghar Battalion, which consisted of 
a full corps of infantry with ca\alry and artillery attached This, though 
a local corps, was composed, to a great extent, of Hindustanis, in fact of 
the same matenal as the regiments of the line There w'ere, moreover, 
two detachments of the 7th and 8th N I at Ranchi and Hazaribagh 
respectncl) From the former place the detachment of the 7th w f as sent 
away before anv outbreak occurred, and the uneasiness which the’r pre- 
sence had caused was tempoiardy allayed Little confidence w'as placed 
in the Ramghar Battalion’s loyalty, which was supposed to depend on 
tire fidelity or otherw tse of the troops at Dinapore, whilst the artillery 
at Ranchi was openly distrusted even by the commanding officer At 
Hazaribagh in particular great feais were entertained There w'as a 
treasury, with upwards of a lakh of rupees in it, and tw r o jails containing 
900 prisoners No European troops could be spared either to replace 
or disarm these troops, and, beyond temporary additions to the Police 
force at the various stations, nothing could be done No overt act was, 
however, committed till the 30th of July, wdien the troops at Hazari- 
bagh, consisting chiefly of tw’O companies of the 8th N I , heard of 
the events at Dinapore, mutinied, plundered the treasury and released the 
prisoners, and, after destroying a great deal of private property, left the 
station The residents saved their lives b) timely flight 

Meamvhile a detachment of the Ramghar Battalion, with tw'o guns, 
under Lieutenant Graham, had been sent from Doranda to attack the 
two companies of the 8th , but, having received on the road the new's 
of their mutiny, they also broke into open revolt, and seizing the guns, 
ammunition and elephants which accompanied them marched back to 
Ranchi with avowed hostile intentions towards the British residents there. 
No doubt existing that the head quarters of the corps stationed at 
Doranda* w'ould join them the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, with the 
other Europeans reluctantly quitted the station, which they had not left 
an hour before the, mutineers arriving, having burnt down some of the 
bungalows, took possession of the treasury, containing about a lakh 
of rupees, released the prisoners, and fired cannon at the Church The 
mutineers were joined by the troops at the military station of Doranda 

* Ranchi is the civil station, Doranda the military cantonment, separated 
the one from the other by a distance of 3 or 4 miles, 
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The cavalry portion of the force refuted to join the mutineer!. Those 
with Lieutenant Graham, under jamadar Amiadm Khan, flood by that 
officer and accompanied him to Haranbngh, where alio a few men of 
the infantry with 2 native officer*, had joined him whilst a detachment 
at Bar hi era the Gravid Trunk road, under rurib nsaldar Shaikh Molla 
Bakjh were preserving order and doing good service. 

Captain Dalton retreated cm Hamribagh, and, with the small force 
nt hi* command, proceeded to restore order at that place, recovering 
plundered property recapturing prisoner*, arresting suspected persons, 
and reopening the courts and bazars. 

The Rarnghar Raja both no* and afterwards rendered efficient aid 
to Government, for which he has received my thank*. Captain Dalton's 
conduct merited my high approvaL 

At Purulia event* of a similar character took place on the 5th of 
August. Here too was a treasury containing upwards of n A itA of 
rupees, and a jail with between 200 and 300 prisoners, and, when it 
appeared that the outbreak was imminent, the European officers retired 
to Ranignoj. 

Immediate measures were taken for the protection of the Grand 
Trank road a part of the wing of Rattray's I ohee Battalion was moved 
up from Suri, and a company of I! M * 35th was sent to Rnmganj 

Whilst such was the state of affiurs in the districts lying along and 
near the Grand Trunk road, great uneasiness »as felt at Chalhassa 
and Sambalpur The principal Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
the former station, ou hearing of the mutiny at Ranchi, unnecessarily 
abandoned his station, and placed himself under the protection of the 
Raja of Seraikh ela, who furnished him with an escort to proceed to 
Ramganj, and the Raja himself took prompt, and, for the time successful 
measures for the protect on of Chaibassa. 

In consequence of this abandonment of his post this officer was subset 
quently removed, and Lieutenant Birch was approved in hit room. 

It appears that previously to bis departure the principal Assistant 
Comm ns 1 oner bad coramittc<P the care of the district to Chakanlhao 
Sing the Raja of Seraikhela, and had issued summonses to the various 
petty chiefs, to send in their separaie contingents. TJ ere was no Lick 
wardness thown etcept on the part of th^ 1 orahat Ra/a who, from 
jealousy 0/ the Seraikheta ch e£ irfauM to tend in fcts qu **, ot e»m to 
acknowledge the genumenes of tl e summons. I lad tl ere been sny I urtv 
pears cT rer prtienf there can I tile doubt lint the irrv obr f ecr if «t 
co. ecteJ wout t ha e b'-'-n suffi to present any attmpt at tn it ny 
but. w ib no on to control them, petty jca~«at n t o*il amorist 
the rtia Btn of the s a nous tk-efi, and, thus d ion ted, they »Ld 
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venture to net ncunst the di-uphncd 5cpo\‘; But it was not till upwards 
of a month after the Donmh muitm, and when emissaries from that 
place had been sent, returned, and arain been sent to Chatbassa, that 
the *cpo\ s, persuaded that the British rule was at an end, at last in the 
beginning of September plundered the treasury, broke open the jail, 
and marchinp out of the Mntion, after failing to cross the Snngni, which 
was swollen In recent run and hemp ^objected to const int harassing 
attacks ftom bands of KoK who followed them and cut up all stragglers, 
thev finally accepted the mutation of the Porahat Raj i, and placed 
thcm«chcs and the treasure the\ hntf with them under his protection. 
It ma\ scry reasonably be supposed that, bad not the station been 
abandoned In the chief authority this detachment, like that at Samb.al- 
pur, would have remained staunch to the present hour 

'1 he subsccpicnt proceedings of the Porahat Raja, with the effects 
the} ha\c produced, will form a prominent feature of my narrative ; but 
I must now return to the relation of contemporary events in other parts 
of the Division 

It was for a long time believed that the companies of the 8th N I, 
which mutinied at Hazaribagh, had gone off in thcdircclion of Sambalpur, 
and the Commissioner of Cuttack was directed to send a portion of the 
Madras troops, stationed at Cuttack, towards that station The report, 
however, turned out incorrect, and up to the end. of August Captain 
Leigh, the principal Assistant Commissioner, was able to report all 
quiet 

The subetdar in command at this post, Shaik Panch Kowri Khan, 
received a letter from the native officer who had assumed command at 
Ranchi, directing him to move to the latter station with the treasure, 
releasing the convicts in the jail to act as coolies The subadar , however, 
communicated the letter to Captain Leigh, and was using every exertion 
to keep his detachment faithful 

On the 13th August Captain Dalton found it necessary to fall back 
from Hazaribagh to Bagoda He was informed that reinforcements 
would immediately be sent up 

On the 1 8th of August I caused martial law to be proclaimed in all 
the districts forming the Chola Nagpur Division 

On the 28th of August the Commissioner re-occupied Hazaribagh 
with 150 Sikhs of Rattray's Battalion Immediate measures were also 
taken for the re-occupation of Puruha 

The officers of the Ramghar Battalion were directed to employ them- 
selves m raising a police corps in the Chota Nagpur agency, and I may 
add here that the experiment seems to have been very successfnL The 
men entertained are KoJsand Sonthals, and in a reefent letter received- 
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from the Commmioner he speaks mojt highly of this new levy, and of 
the great credit dne to Lieutenant* Reeves and Middleton for the manner 
in which they have brought into a high state of discipline these men 
who, bat a few months since, were nntnught savages. 

The Ranchi mutineers were still at that Station. Some disputes had 
arisen, and the men who had been enlisted In the province were not 
disposed to agTec with the Hindustanis. Hitherto no division of the 
treasure bad taken place, and these native officers who had their houses 
in the province, seemed to wish to compromise themselves as little *s 
possible and m this state matters remained till the i ith September 
when, after having plundered the town and destroyed some of the public 
buildings tbc> marched with 4 guns and a considerable quantity of 
am monition and plunder towards Tikhu {Aai apparent!) with the inten 
txm of making their way through Paiaman and joining Koer Sing who 
was at this time supposed to be at or near Rhotas. 

The troopers took this opportnnity of making their cscnpe and joined 
their officers nt Hannbagh only 4 accompanied the rebels. 

Meanwhile a Colnmn under Colonel Fischer, of the Madras Army 
had been sent up the Grand Trunk road, with the nen of clearing the 
road and of acting against the mutineers wherever they might be found. 

A portion of thts Column, consisting of 180 of H M % 5jrd, and a 
wing of the 27th Madras N I., nith two guns, was now detached under 
Major English and marched towards Ranchi through Haranbagh, whilst 
Colonel Fischer proceeded up the Grand Trunk road so as to be in a 
position to act in the Palaraaa direction should it prove neccuar) 

Major English, accompanied by Captain Dalton the Commissioner 
reached Ranchi on the 23rd, where less destruction than was expected 
was found to have taken place the records had been almost entirely 
destroyed, but the public buildings had sustained little darner and order 
and confidence were soon restored ; but Major Fnglisb not con sides in 
himself warranted by his instructions m any ptmun of the mutineers 
returned towards Hatanbsgb t* r>*u to the C rand Trunk road. 

On the it tb September Captain t N Oakes accompanied by a piny 
of volunteer Sikhs who had been taken from various corps of the I «e 
and embod ed, re occupied I urulu without onpoution The HaJa of 
jalda, a pmoetr In the llaxanbagh pi, had fr'en relea e*l Iry the 
mutineers and had made use of ii * l berty to close pj set h-tween 
Ranchi am! Pttrulu so as to prevent the marine rs fru-n mi ip irt that 
d rection- He now presented himi If to Captain O Ve-» to whom he hi l 
furnished a small Cent n eni He was al >»ed to be at U» fc e f * the 
present (bavin* esecuted an a*rrem-ot to ap-^ar •hr tt ct\ * I Or ) t 
a small sum was adon ed h n to ensVe hm to tn mi 0 m 0 t V ep 
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the ghats closed against mutineers and marauders, and a promise was 
made that his case should be favourably represented to Government He 
has since received a remission of his original sentence 

Lieutenant Birch, who had accompanied Captain Oakes thus far, 
proceeded from hence accompanied by the faithful Raja of Seraikhela, the 
zamtndar of Karsawa, and 3,000 Kols, to Chaibassa, which he reached 
on the 16th September , and thus by the end of September all the stations 
which had been abandoned were re-occupied 

Slight disturbances had taken place in various parts of the district m 
which the actors were either escaped convicts or bands of marauding 
Sonthals, nor was much difficulty found m coercing them The Sonthal 
raids were chiefly confined to the country near Hazanbagh and the eastern 
districts A column, under Brigadier Berkely, surprised a large body of 
them near Dumn on the Grand Trunk road. Lieutenant Graham, with a 
small detachment, twice attacked them successfully in the neighbourhood 
of Narainpur, and Major Simpson, with a body of Sikhs, inflicted some 
chastisement on a noted Sonthal chief 

Some rather serious disturbances were said to have taken place m the 
part of the district bordering on Pachete, and, as will be seen hereafter, 
the Pachete zammdar rendered himself liable to suspicion, and was 
placed under arrest previous to- being brought to trial on serious charges 
To return to the Ranchi mutineers Having in vain attempted to 
make their way through the Thibu pass, they suddenly turned northward 
towards the Grand Trunk road, and reached Chattra about the 30th 
September # Here they halted for a couple of days, and Major English, 
(whose instructions were positive to lose no time in returning to the 
Grand Trunk road, but who had agreed, at the urgent representation 
of the Commissioner, to take the route from Hazanbagh vid Chattra to 
Shergati) w«h 150 of H M’s 53rd and 450 of Rattray’s Sikhs under 
Lieutenant Earle, was able to overtake and attack them here He found 
them posted with 600 men and 4 guns, and after a severe struggle he 
succeeded in capturing the guns one after another, and completely 
defeated and dispersed the enemy, who broke and fled, leaving their 
ammunition, treasure and camp equipage and the whole of their plunder 
Their loss m killed and wounded was said to be upwards of 150 Our 
loss amounted to 36 killed and wounded, of whom not less than 46 were 
Europeans Two of the principal mutineers, subadar Jaimangal Pandy 
and subadar Nadir All, were taken in the jungles, tried and hanged The 
conspicuous gallantry displayed by sepoy Uthum Sing, of the Bengal 
police battalion, was rewarded by his promotion to a havildai ship in the 
field by Major English The appointment was afterwards confirmed by 
tke Government. 
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Chota Nagpur was thus cleared of the main body of the mutineer* 
early in October The stations which had been abandoned, nr, Harari 
bagh, Ranchi (and Doranda), Puruliaond Chaibassa were all re-oecupied, 
whilst Sambalpur remained in the occupation of the principal A*si*tant 
Commissioner Captain Leigh. 

With the exception of *ome petty diiturbance* likely to arise from 
the state of anarchy caused b) the mutinies and the consequent neceswr) 
abandonment of the stations, the northern put of the Division might 
now be considered manageable with the means at the disposal of the 
Commissioner and his subordinates but in the southern portion consider 
able uncertainty still prevailed. Captain Oakes reported from Purulia 
that the Son dials m Manbhnm were in n state of high excitement, whilst 
.Nilmam Sing Deo the samtHdar of Pachete, who has been before 
alluded to, was said to be nrtmng his retainers and in other ways 
assuming a warlike attitude. In Singbbum also the Pornhat Raja seemed 
likely to give trouble os T shall shortly have occasion to detail, and it was 
thought advisable, with reference to the difficulty of communication 
between the northern and southern parts of the Division to place tho 
districts of Manbhnm and Singbhum under the temporary charge of the 
Commissioner of Durdwan, whilst, at a later date, Sambalpur was alio, as 
a temporary arrangement, made orer to the Commissioner of Cuttack. 

I may dismiss the district of Manbbum by saying that a wing of 
the Shekawau Battalion having been placed under ro> orders, was sent 
into that district, and, backed by these troops the officiating Com 
missioner foand little difficult) in arresting the Pachete cit^nJtr who, 
unprepared to resist the force sent to coerce him surrendered to Colonel 
Foster id the early part of Norember Mrs fort was tearched, and 
4 pieces of artillery with other munitions of war were found id it. 
Since his capture Man bh urn has been undisturbed except occasional 
tLudtm 

Singbhum and Sambilpur will require much more extended notice 
and indeed in neither of these districts can it be said that tranqdill ty 
is complctel) restored even op to the time at which I am wntm,, It 
wilt be remembered that, on the eventuil oJtbreak of the detacl meat 
at Chaibatva, the 1 orahit Rajs had muted the sep»i)» tojom h m 
which they had done roakirt* over to him the greater pars of the money 
taken from the t osernment treater) On the arrival of lieutenant 
Itirch at Chubrsta, be peremptwdy catle I cm the Raja to d h er h mwtf 
up, restore the < ovemment tressoir ac 1 mile over to him ttr re e 
lioat sepoy*. Vfter camtfwn prof ii on* / L » intent t n n t!s H It 
■was ordered, and of er waver ng fjr %> u e t rar heat Jen ih, mitral *J 
surrendering biaielt as he bad b*ca cr-JertJ, to lit principal \it i ant 
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Commissioner at Chaibassa, marched off to Ranchi, and there made 
over to the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, the whole of the plundered 
treasure, with roo sepoys as prisoners He himself was reproved for 
his disobedience of orders, and directed at once to return to Chaibassa 
and give himself up to Lieutenant Birch for trial It is as well to men- 
tion here that the 100 sepoys made over to the Commissioner, having- 
been tried and found more or less guilty, were sentenced — 43 to be hung, 
and the remainder to transportation or imprisonment for various terms 
The sentences were carried out 

In the meantime the Porahat Raja excused himself on various 
pretences from presenting himself to Lieutenant Birch He was 
said to be completely in the hands of his dewan, a man named 
Juggoo, for whose apprehension, on account of previous delinquencies, 
a reward had^ been before offered by the Government. This man was 
reported to be doing his best to excite the Kols to rise, and using 
all his influence with the Raja to prevent his submitting himself to 
Lieutenant Birch 

The Raja, however, still continued to profess loyalty and his inten- 
tion of keeping his pledges, and, as all seemed quiet in the district, the 
principal men having renewed their submission, and the people being, 
to all appearances, peaceably inclined and engaged in gathering in their 
harvest, Lieutenant Birch, (who had, in the meantime, been reinforced 
by 100 Sikhs under Captain Montgomery), for some time took no active 
steps against the Raja, who, though now disobedient to orders, seemed 
entitled to some consideration as having proved his sinpenty by giving 
up the mutineers and treasure , but at length, towards the end of 
November, perceiving that there was little chance of the Raja volun- 
tarily surrendering himself, and being apprehensive of the machinations 
of Juggoo dewan, Lieutenant Birch determined on an expedition against 
the rebel force, which had, by t&is time, collected about the Raja On 
his way to the position they had taken up, he surprised and captured 
Juggoo dewan , (who was summarily tried, sentenced and hanged), - and 
was completely successful in a well-managed attack on the Raja’s 
stronghold, though the Raja himself had just time to effect his escape 
into the jneighbourmg jungle Here again the Chief of Seraikhela afford- 
ed great assistance to Lieutenant Birch, as did the zamindars and 
petty chiefs, all of whom have since been rewarded 

Again for some little time tranquillity appeared to be established , but 
an uneasy feeling was abroad— the Raja Arjun Smg was still at large, 
his influence. amongst the Kols was great, and by the end of December 
Mr Lushington, the late officiating Commissioner of Burdwan, who 
had-Jbeeil temporarily .appointed -Special Comrqissioner for the -districts 
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of Manbham and Smgbhura, had to report the existence of a wide 
spread insurrection amongst the various tribes in Smgbhum. 

The only force at the disposal of the Commissioner at this time 
was a body of volunteer Sikhs nnder Captain Hale- 

On the 35th of December Captain Hale’s party supported by the 
followers of the Seraikhela Raja, attacked and dispersed a large ositro 
blage of kols and others led on by a brother of the Porahat Raja 
but, though our measures were so far successful, it now appeared eri 
dent that without reinforcements the insurrection could not be effectually 
quelled, and 1 was again permitted to avail myself of the services of 
the Shekawati Battalion under Colonel Foster who was at this tune 
at Ramganp He was directed to mo\e on Chalbassa as soon ai arrange 
menu for his march could be made. 

Meanwhile Agon bing and his brother were exerting jjiemselres to 
the utmost to raise the whole kolban in insurrection, and, though a 
large proportion of the kols were still well affected towards Government, 
a formidable opposition was organised. 

On the 14th January the Commissioner accompanied by the Senior 
Assistant Cqmmissioner together with 50 or Go Sikhs under Captain 
Hale, went out with the intention of punishing the murderers of a 
J&majar and a karkanda ts at a place called Bar I ir Having sue 
cccded in captanng 3 of the petty tar dars who bod been concerned in 
this outrage, they were preparing to return to the station when they 
were informed of the presence of a body of hostile kols In tbelr Immc 
diate neighbourhood 

An attack was at once decided on Advancing to the bank of the 
Mo*ra nrer the) were opposed iby a small body of insurgents whom 
they easily dispersed, and, having destroyed a village which they had 
reached, they were on thetr way back by a different route when on 
crossing tbe deep bed of a dry rtila they found It swarming with the 
enemy who, thus ambushed, attacked them suddenly with a shm»er of 
arrows, and, to the. number of not less than jooo or 4000, regardless of 
their own losses, followed the little band for some distance not relinquish 
mg tbe pursuit till they emerged from the jun le into the open pis « 
Sol an officer escaped unhurt Capjvm Hale cornmvndmg tbe S lbs 
was wounded m 4 places. Lieutenant Itirch « arm wa funnest to h » *'de 
by an arrow whilst Mr Loshinglon and Hr Hiyr*, the only other* 
prevent, were also, though leiv severely wounded Of tbe jo Sikhs, who 
all behased rooit gallantly JJ were mmc or levs »e*rrely weeded enr 
mortally and one man wav kilted. Tfce enemy are laid to l ate left Jp 
dead on the field. 

On return to the camp it wav deietm ced at oice to mare 10 O v 
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bassa, lest the enemy should cut off the letreat, in which case, hampered 
as they were uith wounded and straitened foi provisions, they would 
have found it almost impossible to force their way to the station 

In the absence of all other carnage for the wounded it was necessary 
to take the elephants, which carried their tent equipage, which was, 
therefore, unavoidably abandoned , but which, it is as well to mention 
here, was subsequently recovered 

The insurgent Kols pursued the party for a distance of 7 miles, but 
v'ere kept in check by the steady behaviour of the umvounded men, who 
protected the rear, and the station v-as reached without further casualty 
About the same time an attack was made on Chakradarpur, the resi- 
dence of the Poiahat Raja, but at this time occupied by the friendly chief 
of Seraikhela who, though protected by a force of 300 matchlockmen and 
two guns, yi^ded to a very inferior force and pusillanimously fled 

Both these affairs tended naturally to encourage the rebels and tem- 
porarily to weaken our prestige with the more loyal part of the popula- 
tion, yet, notwithstanding this, the msui rection seemed almost entirely 
confined to those Kols who had in former times been retainers of the 
Rajas of Porahat, and even of these the inhabitants o^the southern 
portion of the district were disheartened by the loss they had sustained 
in the action near the Mogra, "which, though we had suffered severely, 
had been still more disastrous to them , but, on the other hand, the more 
westerly population were animated by the easy victory they had gained 
over tne Seraikhela chief 

By the 17th January, Colonel Foster having made rapid marches, had 
reached Chaibassa with the Shekawati Battalion, and in concert with the 
Commissioner was taking means for the pacification of the district , and, 
with reference to the more actively disturbed parts, it was determined to 
make the first move in that direction 

At Chakradarpur a thousand men were said to be collected These 
fled on the approach of Colonel Foster, and the village was destroyed 
Fiom hence the force proceeded to Porahat, burning many villages and 
seizing a large quantity of grain and cattle 

But in the southern part of the district the Kols were again collecting 
in considerable numbers, and a large force had assembled at the 
Siringsella Pass Colonel Foster, who had in the meantime been rejn- 
foiced by a body of 50 European sailors, which I had sent up from 
Midnapore, by a judicious disposition of his forces succeeded m driving 
the enemy from the positions they had taken up in the jungles and hills, 
killing a considerable number of his opponents, whilst his own casualties 
consisted of 7 wounded, 

It is unnecessary to give the details of the different expeditions. Wit£ 
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the exception mentioned, little or no rer.«tanco was offered ; but a 
severe example, especially In such time* as these, was called for 
The Raja and his people had provoked their own punishment 
Namerotu proclamations had been published, and many efforts had 
been made, through the Raja’s own private friend* and connections, 
to induce him to submit himself to the Government in particular 
a notice was issued and conveyed to the Raja in brs jungly hiding 
place, that rf he failed to deliver himself up within one month his estates 
would be confiscated ; but a conciliatory policy had proved ineffectual, 
and, (o ensure present safety and future tranquillity stern retributive 
■measure* were demanded, and the desired effect was produced. The 
petty chiefs, seeing that we had the power to coerce them, soon 
commenced to make tbeir submission, and the more readily when it was 
found that submission was followed by forgiveness. m 

The Raja, howerer though towards the expiration of the tune 
allowed him for consideration he seemed inclined to enter Into some 
negotiation with Mr Lashington, allowed the month to pass without 
surrendering himself and, after a still farther term given him in the 
hope of his gelding had also gone by the Commissioner declared his 
estates forfeit I may add that up to the present time he it still » fo 
gitirc in the jungles, though Captain Dalton, who has resumed the 
Cotmmssionersbip of Manbhum and Smgbhum, bos lately exp relied 
a hope that be will at length be persuaded to surrender himself His 
obstinacy has been most pertinacious ( but, if he should ultimately come 
fa, there are obvKiuswnrcum stances in bis case which will cause him to 
be merciful!) treated 

I need add little more to this portion of my narrative, except to say 
that, when Mr Lushington made over charge to Captain Dalton, Iran 
quillity seemed to be in a great measure restored. The services of the 
Shekawati Battalion were dispensed with, os far as this district wa» 
concerned, at the end of February and the Battalion was sent to 
Sambalpur 

Some uneasiness, however continued to exist In the district. A 
strong feeling of hostility seemed to be entertained by the holt sf a o'* 
our ally the Raja of Seraikhela, whilst the 1 orahat Raja urged it »♦ 
■aid, b) the evil counsels of the dru \vr Ru„hoo Deo, still refused to 
deliver himself op to the authorities, though petitions have been recuse! 
from him professin" his willingness to surrender Certain of the Inset 
gent Roll still cling to his fortunes In March an attack ws» m* 1 * 
on the camp of the \ssiitant Commissioner by a body of Rots r stmviitd 
at e»x», and, thou b they were repulsed withont d ff tulty they S'* 
c ceded, in driving off a quantity of cattle then grant ig in the Joflflc 
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In April another attack resulted in the defeat of the insurgents by 
a part of the Naval Brigade at Chakradarpui and a few Seraikhela men 
On this Occasion thuty of the enemy were taken prisoners 

Again, towards the end of May a gallant affair took place under 
Mr \Velden, ist officer of the Naval Brigade, who, with Mr Scott, the 
2nd Officer, and 26 men of the Brigade, a small body of the Seraikhela 
men and two sawars , was sent to punish the insurgent Kols for ab 
attack on some friendly villages After having destroyed 3 of the 
enemy’s camps with little opposition, the party was gradually drawn on 
to a rocky basin covered with dense jungle Here they found themselves 
surrounded by the enemy, who from the heights poured down a shower 
of arrows and matchlock balls Mr Welden made good his retreat till, 
reaching the open country, he faced about and drove his opponents back, 
killing some 30 of them and wounding many more, himself having only 
one man severely wounded 

On the 9th of June some thousands of Kols surrounded the camp df 
the Naval Brigade at Chakradarpur, and Captain Moncrieff, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, who was returning from Chaibassa, whither he had 
been to see the Commissioner, had to fight his way into the camp, 3 
out of his 4 sawats being wounded 

On the 10th and nth they were successfully attacked by Mr Welden, 
and on the 12th, on the arrival of reinforcements under Lieutenant 
Reeves, they made off A pursuit was attempted, but was soon aban- 
doned on account of the extreme heat 

Since this, an addition of 50 men, with 2 m6re howitzers, has been 
■made to the Naval Brigade at Chaibassa Captain Moncrieff has 
lately succeeded in destroying one of their camps, and he has, moreover, 
made seizure of immense stores of grain in the jungles 

The services of Mr Lushington being no lorger required in Sragbhum 
he returned to Calcutta in February I have great gratification in record- 
ing that both m Manbhum and Smgbhum he has conducted the charge 
entrusted to tym with great tact and judgment, and has accomplished 
all that was possible with the means at; his disposal 

Lieutenant Birch is an officer of great energy, and has displayed 
great courage, ability and firmness during the whole time he has been 
employed m Singbhum 

The services of the Seraikhela chief have already been noticed, and 
Mr Lushington has brought prominently forward* the conduct of the 
Karsawa zavnndar , who had been very forward in rendering assistance 
to Government 

Earlier m the narrative I have said that all remained quiet m- 
Sambalpur up to the end of August , but even m that month rumours 
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of insurrectionary movement* had begun to spread, and, though no 
actual outbreak occurred for some considerable time, yet the storm which 
afterwards disturbed the pence of this district had already begun to 
gather 

Early m September two companies of Madras troops had been 
ordered up from Cuttack to Sambalpur by Mr Cock bum, the Commfs 
sioner partly with reference to nn> outbreak that might be contemplated 
"by the detachment of the Ramghar Battalion at that station, ind parti) 
with a view to tho prevention of disturbance in the district from other 
causes, and this judicious movement was probabl) the means of saving 
Sambalpur 

The ordinary police was also increased, anjJ tAnctfon was given to 
the raising of serai military police, consisting of So men, with an ade 
quate proportion of officers The detachment of the Ramghar Battalion 
150 foot and 12 horsemen, remained perfectly staunch and did good 
service through the whole of the troubled times. 

It is now necessary to mention what were the chief disturbing 
causes 

Amongst the prisoner* released from Hazanbagh /ail were two 
brother*— Snrundaf Sahai and Ldant Saint The) were related to one 
of the late Ra;a« of Sambalpur and were under *enfen*c of imprison 
ment for life, having been concerned in a serious affray In which »ome 
lives had been lost. These men soon after their release entered the 
Sambalpur district, where a number of follower* «oon collected round 
them and for a long rtne rumour* were n fc that they pretended to the 
Sambalpur Raj and were assembling their retainers with the purpose of 
making an attack on Sambalpur 

lly the beginmn N of October tbeycame Into lheimmnUat$ ne h!*>ur 
hood of the ttation, and the Senior \ssistant Comml sinner Captain 
Leigh, offerhi a reman) for their apprthenrinn In the middle of that 
month they entered the town of Sambilpur an I Sarundar Sihai who 
had wfth him a nl hie of some 1400 or 1 men *ent *•> ask Captain 
Leigh to grant him an interview stipulating f r a « ife c m I » t Captain 
Leigh received him m these t rmt, and he then as tired that off f r 
that he had no int ntirm of aspirin t< t£ IUi that h only o j'-rt «*ai 
to induce Government to cm I th irm> 0 n port on of II anti 
brother s imprisonment Capta n Ire l prm red to trpfrv 1 the nsttri 
to Government and* n tire mevnt n- Sanif hr Sal ai p* mi re | to It 
peoe ! * ( Ilo»crv an 1 ten 1 o at S^o’nlp-ir »hlt I J r S*-»i was 
pcim tie.! to rtt l H th »dU r of M> *1 b a I it I ' T 1 f 

ro great ga hetm wtlnl itn t | l’ c 1 »j*e . of ft torrent 
>,Ui et fca U t »« tn en tl e h* »*h r» * 1 r ht i» m 1 1 > 1 
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been ns much from fear ns from nnv other cause, and till toward the end 
of the month no general feeling of disaffection appeared to be excited 
Then, however suspicions hep an to be felt, in pai ticular the Ghanotca of 
Kolabcra was distrusted, and spies were sent to natch his movements 

On the 31st of Ortobei Sarundat Sahai made his escape from 
Sambalpur and (tuned his brother at Khmdn, where 1400 men arc now 
said to be assembled 

\ further reinforcement of two companies of the 40th Madias Native 
Infantrv had been despatched under Captain Knocker fiom Cuttack for 
Sambalpur on the totli Ortobrr, and with these vveie sent 50 men of the 
Orissa / k 7 companies, who were to undertake the station duties and so 
release the regular troops for more active service, and ven shortly after, 
on the arrival of lieutenant Hadow of the Madras Artillery , with some 
light mountain guns, the Commissioner induced Major Bates to send 
another companv under Lieutenant Hadow in charge of these guns This 
officer touted bv forced m irehes, and took part in the proceedings here- 
after recorded 

On the escape of Sarund.ar Sahai, Captain Knocker, of the 40th Madras 
Native Infantrv, was ordered to proceed against Khind.a and Kolabcra 
In the latter place, which he reached on the 5th November, hedestioycd 
the house of the Ghanotca, but lie faded to capture Sarundar Sahai and 
his brother at Khindn, though he found their houses loopholed and piepared 
for defence In onlv cne place (Jhinghati) did he find any assemblage of 
armed men , their numbers were concealed by the jun^’e, but lie killed 
5 or 6 of them Matters, however, had now assumed a serious aspect, 
and many of the principal zamttidat c were said to be collecting then 
paths for the purpose of resisting the Government Indeed, the whole 
country in the neighbourhood of Sambalpur was now temporal ily in the 
hands of the insurgents, who were posted in strength at a distance of 
not more than 3 or 4 miles from the station, and nightly fired on our 
pickets Had it not been for the timely arrival of.these various rein- 
forcements and more especially of the -guns, whose power and effect 
were on more than one occasion successfully exhibited by Lieutenant 
Hadow, the authority of Government over a wide extent of country 
would have^bhen utterly lost, and its recovery would have been a mattei 
of no smajf difficulty 

About this time Dr Moore and Mr Apothecary Hanson, of the 
1 Madras/ Army, were ordered up from Ganjam to Sambalpur to afford 
medical aid to the troops at that station They had reached Rampur, 
the residence of the Rehracole Raja, a distance of 4 marches from 
■Sambalpur, and from hence wrote to Captain Leigh for an escort , but 
unfortunately, having started without waiting for this escort, and 
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mindfal#f the warnings of the Raja, they were both attacked separately 
On the road Dr Moore was murdered Mr Hanson escaped, and, 
after wandenng about in the jangles for some time without food he on 
the second day met with the part} of xtbundis which bad been sent oat 
to escort them, and returned to the Raja of Rehracole, by whom he was 
kindly received. The ubundis of the escort, who had behaved very well, 
were rewarded by Captain Leigh. 

So bold hid the rebels now become that they even ventured to attack 
Captain Leigh, (who, hearing of their assembling had moved oat with a 
considerable body of the Madras Corps to support the sthnndis\ and 
under cover of the jungle succeeded m killing and wounding several men 
of hb detachment, whilst from the dense nature of the jangle, retaliation 
was for the present impossible. 

By the beginning of December the dAt road to Bombay was ob- 
•tructed two of the dik stations had been burnt down, whilst larj,c 
bodies were collecting to various directions and committing excesses of 
all sort*. Mr Cockbum, the Commissioner of Cuttack, now despatched 
to Sambalpur the remainder of the 40th Madras N I., under the com 
mand of Major Bates, and with him the guns and artillerymen stationed 
at Cuttack, whilst he sent off an urgent requisition to Ganjam for a 
portion of the tebutdtt stationed there. 

Meanwhile, l made a strong representation to the Supreme Govern 
meat, id consequence of which orders were sent to the Goicrnment of 
Madras to tak tn mediate measures for strengthening Sambalpur I 
also. In anticipation <Jf the sanction of Government, authorised the form 
atkm of two companies of stbunfts for icmce In that district The 
Governor General in Council approved of this and Captain Bird, of the 
^otb Madras N I., was appointed to command the Levy 

Captain Lei*’ h the Senior Assistant Commissioner about this time 
applied to be relieved from hi appointment lfrs ret *nat on was 
accepted but I npist adJ that he remained at Sambalpur doing goof 
service till the jmdJ of Colonel I oster in the district 

It was at this time too that the arrangement took place fir the tempo- 
rar} transfer of Sambalpur to the Comm ssionenhip of Cntncl and Mr 
Cock burn assumed off col charge on ih 19th Here nlK-r thou h, *» 
wifi has e appeared from the narrati e he ha l l^en { raeticaU/ to chirjw 
of the district for some time iwf *e 

He now determined 00 at on e j forced n to bird dp-ir In jvr 
and accord ft ly started for that r*a e a par t b> a w rj f t^e 
Madras Native I nCantf} an! ad tachrm-et rf an Iny wl tt csU \ 
cot the I a;a» 1/ the T/ibclary t Maw t > lam »h tl e r sef m r ce-n 
gents of /Jilt 
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- On the 29th Dcccmbei Captain Wood arrived at Sambalpur from 
Nagpur, with a squadron of the Nagpur irregular horse, and ne\t 
morning, having marched out with 73 of his own cavalry, 150 of the 
40th M N I , and 50 of the Ramghar Battalion, by a carefully managed 
detour he sui prised the enemy in a tope of trees, and charged down on 
them with his cavalry whilst the infantry came up in time to complete 
the rout Fifty -three were hilled, a great number wounded, and several 
prisoners taken, whilst on our side the only casualties were a slight 
arrow wound received by Captain Wood himself, who hilled 3 of the 
enemy with his own hand, and 9 horses also wounded by arrows 
Sarundar Sahai, who was present, again managed to effect his escape, 
but lus brother Chad Sahai was hilled, and his adheients were from 
that time completely disheartened 

But, though disheartened, the rebels were not yet convinced that 
submission was their best policy A party of them attacked the ddK 
station at Chamrapusa, between Sambalpur and Midnapore, and large 
bodies of them were still collected with hostile intentions The Raja 
of Rehracole had excited bitter animosity by delivering up to the 
authorities Mudoo Ghanotca, who was said to have organised the attack 
on Dr Moore and Mr Hanson This man, and 3 of his pails, who 
-were captured with him, were afterwards tried, found guilty, and 
executed 

In the first half of January Major Bates, whose departure from 
CuUack has been mentioned, arrived at Sambalpur He had, by the 
advice of Captain Leigh, taken a circuitous route* but had met with 
some opposition on his march, and had found great difficulty in pio- 
curing supplies Having arrived at Sambalpur and assumed command 
of all the troops in the district on the 7th January, he forced the 
Shergati pass, destroyed the breastwork which had been thrown up, 
killed 4 of the enemy, and seized a quantity of arms and ammunition 
Udant Sahai Was holding this position 

He next destroyed the village of Kolabera, which had been a nest of 
rebels The estate was now confiscated to Government, and shortly 
after the destruction of the village the Ghanotea and 13 of the most 
influential men gave themselves up to Major Bates The Ghanotea was 
afterwards convicted of treason and hanged 

On the 14th January Captain Leigh, taking with him 100 of the 40th 
Madras N I and 30 of the Ramghar Battalion, marched out for the 
purpose of attacking a body of rebels who were posted m a jungly hill 
and protected by stone barricades Finding the force too small to attack 
this strong position in a dense jungle with any fair chance of success, 
Captain Leigh was about reluctantly to retire, when the enemy, em'- 
8 
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boldcned by this movement defended the hill and came oat Into the 
plain to the supposed number of oboct 1,50a A skirmish took place 
and they again retreated Into the jungle, leaving 4 dead. On our side 
one man only was slightly wounded 

Mr Cockbum, accompanied by a wing of the 5th M is I under 
Major W yndham, and guru under Captain Ellwyn, of the Madras 
artillery arrived at Sambalpur on the 20th January meeting with no 
active opposition, though it was threatened on rrfcre than one occasion 
An attack was made on one of the halting places previous to his reaching 
It, and the provisions prepared for his force acre earned off Jle de- 
scribes the difficulties of the route to have been very great, and bean 
high testimony to the manner in which nil fatigues were home and 
obstacles overcome by the Madras troops. 

The Singhor a pass 60 miles west of Sambalpur and on the road to 
Nagpur was at this time forced by Captain Shahespcar who, with a 
detachment of Nagpur caralry attacked the insurgents, killing 11 
wounding 15 and talang 3 prisoners 1 but, as it was necessary that this 
officer should lose no lime in returning towhis post at Raipur Captain 
Wood and Captain Woodbridge were sent out with detachments to 
xxxupy this posltiop. 

On the rath February Captain Woodbridge having without due 
caution, approached a post held by the rebels at Paharsinlgarra, mai 
unfortunatet) shot together with 2 sepoys of the 40th 'I N I who 
were near him. On this the whole detachment were seixed with panic 
and fled, with the exception of a sepoys, Mathura I anday ami Murtabn 
Khan of the Raroghar Ilattalton, both of wliom were wounded in so 
attempt to recover Captain Woodbridge* body These men were after 
ward* recommended for promotion to AavtlJ trjftif'J Mr Cockbum, 
Immediately on the new* reach og him despatched a party under 
Captain Leigh, and prepared to take other means to retrieve the 
disaster but on the 14th Ensign Marlow attacked the position, an b 
drmng the enemy effi rccorer^l Captain Wood be l A es bod) lie 
found them very itron 1> poitrd in a defile between t»o hill » c vert 1 
with jungle. Actoss the entrance of the d He they hid erect 1 a wall 
7 feet hl*h and jo feet loo* Half way up the h fl on the l ft,wj> 
another stonework which commanded tie one m ft wit wh l«r on lie 
cres of the pass was a third barricade 1 1 r »nm c <u 1 rat e I tlif r 
in front they had cleared away the jue^fe v> if vf a 1 an e m that d re 
tion nn*.ht at once Ik exposed to t'u fill f rr a I I air r cm 1 1 
take adeanta e of Ini n W aifcrw In r ft m icf r t* | " 
Ison, threw crjt 3 fljnkto* put rst • I n 1 1 a 1 I f *1 t ^ t l M 
was to adrance op t! r gor card at-iA in fort a *.0*11 c <r 
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2 parties should be engaged This judicious ariangement had the 
desired effect The enemy, seeing their position turned, fled without 
offering any resistance, lea\ ing behind some arms and a considerable 
quantity of provisions 

E\ery means was being taken to put down the insurrection. 
Detachments were scattered in various parts of the district , but the 
nature of the country, its dense jungles and almost inaccessible hills, 
threw great obstacles^in our way, whilst, on the other hand, they 
afforded co\er and a icady retreat for the insurgents A successful 
attack was made by Captain Nicholls, of the 5th N I , on a position 
in the Burrapahar lulls, supposed to be inaccessible to regular troops 
The rebels were driven from then fastness, and a store of provisions 
taken In the territories of the Bamra Raja, Major Wyndham had 
destroyed seieral villages and re-opened the Calcutta dfik road 
Detachments under Captain Knocker and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Robinson, of the 40th M N I , were also doing good service, and 
Mr Cockburn speaks highly of the zeal, intelligence and ability display- 
ed by these officers. 

He mentions with great regret the death of Major Bates, which 
was a loss to the public service After his demise Major Wyndham 
assumed the command, which he subsequently made over to Captain 
Taylor, of the 40th M N I , himself accompanying the Commissioner 
of Cuttack 

Mr Dyer, \yith a small party of Orissa and Garjat paths . , also 
destroyed some villages, and captured a number of rebels Another 
party at Dheogam opened the river route which had been for some 
months closed 

Jamadar Harnath Singh, of the Ramghar Battalion, who had 
distinguished himself throughout the whole disturbances by his loyalty 
and bravery, was recommended for the 3rd class Order of Merit by Mr, 
Cockburn, and the Supreme Government granted the well-merited 
distinction 

Towards the end of February some degree of tranquillity began to be 
restored The rebels were being hunted down in all directions, and 
amongst those captured were some of the zammdars who had been 
principally concerned in closing the roads to Cuttack and Calcutta. The 
sebundi Levy, which had been raised amongst the Goomsens, had 
arrived in Sambalpur, and seemed likley to be a most useful force The 
ringleaders and inciters of this outbreak were, however, still at large, 
and might cause further disturbance To relieve the troops, as much as 
possible, from harassing maicfaes in the hot weather, Mr Cockburn 
established 3 principal posts for the regular troops at the points most 
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likd) to require their presence, and arranged for n subordinate cwtpoJls 
of 25 men each of the Ramghar Battalion and the recently raised 
sebmndh and, having made other dispositions for the secant} of the 
district; confiscated the estates of insurgent ^atxtrufars and warned the 
fnendl> -amtitdars against harbouring rebels, he returned to Cuttack. 
His presence was no longer required at SambaJpur for Colonel f oster 
who had been invested with the chief as d and military authority m the 
district, was immediate]} expected. • 

I have frequently had occasion to intimate m> high approbation of 
Mr Cockbarn s conduct and services during the progress of this 
outbreak but / most take the opportunity of once more recording the 
high opinion I entertain of that officer and my appreciation of the great 
energy seal, intelligence and personal devotion which he has so 
conspicuously shown throughout the crisis. He has expressed his high 
opinion of the conduct of all the officers who have been named in the 
narrative, and of the services rendered bj both the 5th and 40th Madras 
N I with the artiUeT) details. 

Colonel Foster on his first arrival at Samhafpur imbed to retain the 
services of a portion of the 40th Madras N 1 , as well a the loval 
detachment of the Ramghar Battalion, but he was shortly afterwards able 
to report that he could dispense with the sci vices of all but his own 
regiment and the trirntJis and for further assistance he relied on the 
contingents of the ranoas local Rajas who were now willing and animus 
to support his anthont) and afford ever) aid in the restoration of peace 
and order \t the same lime, when it was propo>ed that a detachment 
of the 40th should be reUmed, there appeared to be a slight feelm* «f 
discontent amongst the men who had suffered most sesercl) from t! c 
unhealtjimess of the place. I allude to the subject here simply to e press 
my conviction that there was 00 mutinous feeling in the corps or esen in 
his detachment, and, as I have already remarked the regiment 1 is 
done most excellent service under most tr>m„ circumstances. 

Colonel Foster with the Sheowatr Umalrnn. armed at alpjr 
on the “^.b March, and, as hi I been jne imi 1) arran ed as umr.| th 
chrf end and military authority He has been s curd with lie f iwrrt 
of a Commissioner anil, being an offi er of great e prr nee an ! o wl a 
ha* had favourable opportun t c of be o*n n. a qninted w tl tl r* r 
character he seems well adap e J f r tl f»« t '>n l ft • f 
Already has he held a »e/j sj rrt f J n>of rrnre at *h I all 
pnnopsl Rajas ao 1 msny rf the petty d d 11 r ! ^ 1 1 1 tr * b 
cf op n*n that the prom »r rf fj urr f 17.1 tj tl irn * w f<*" 4 * t (1 

Tlie Raa ef I atant, wha t* I »<n c ' t a t < I s^ 1/ 
for perm tt n* the escape if t 1 r/ 1 mi d /i-* 1 ' 1 I t J 
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Smimlar and Udant SahaO proved Ins !o\nlt> by recapturing the 
oftendcr, and making him over to Colonel 1 osier, who, therefore, re- 
commended the remission of the tine I o this I glad!) acceded, and 
desired that nn thinks should be given to the Raja for the service 
rendered 

Colonel Poster has brought to notice the services ot Bnbu Rup Sing, 
Rai Bahadur, Munsif of Snmbilpur, who lias highlv distinguished himself 
by his cnergv and real, and bv the general influence which lie has been 
able to exercise His merits will icccivc suitable acknowledgment 

Sirundaraml Udim Snlm. up to tbe la*est date, were still at large, 
wandering about in the jungles, and seeking an opporttimt) of doing 
further mischief, but I feel no apprehension of any fresh outbreak in that 
direction, and have the utmost confidence in Colonel Fosters arrange- 
ments 

In commencing this narrative’ I associated the Cuttack with the 
Cliola Nagpur Division and more especially with the district of Sambal- 
pur, buv during the whole course of the recent outbreak Cuttack may be 
said to have remained undisturbed Rumours have from time to time 
been nfc of apprehended danger but on inquir) they have always turned 
out to be without foundation, and tbe whole of Cuttaek and the Tributary 
j\fo/tals has been almost totally unaffected 

The Raja of Kconjhur, in the Tributary Mahals, has rendered most 
constant and useful assistance during the whole course of the disturb- 
ances, and I have recommended that lie should receive an additional 
title and a substantial addition to his revenue His dewan, Cliandar 
Sikur MahapaU, has also proved himself a loyal friend to Government, 
and will not go umewarded 

Air Cochburn has also most highly commended Dino Bandhu 
Mahanti, fahsildar of the Kliond Malias His scbundis saved Mr 
Hanson’s life, and throughout the whole disturbances he lias given ever/ 
assistance in his power He has already received my thanks, lias been 
made a Deputy Magistrate, and it is in contemplation to confer a renfr 
free village upon him . r 

But disturbances of a serious character were not confined to Singbhum 
and Sambalpur, but extended also to Palamau The population of that 
district is composed chiefly of 2 tribes — the Cheroes and the Khaitavars, 
with a sprinkling of Kols and other savages, who took little part m the 
outbreak, and a few Brahmins, Rajputs and otheis, who were opposed to 
the insurgents 

The Cheroes, a spurious family of Rajputs, said to have Originally 
come'from Kumaon, a few centuries since, dispossessed the original 
reigning family and established one of then chieftains in their room- -His 
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descendant* continued long to hold the chiefship and the representative 
or the family the last Raja, died within the la*t for yean, leaving no 
direct heir*. The Cheroes, having the* established themselves, strength 
eoed their position by conferring fakirs on their followers, and number* 
of these jagirdars, with impoverished and deepj> mortgaged estates, 
still evist- 

Tho Khainrors, whernre scattered not only over Palamau but over 
the whole of Chota Nagpur are also settler*, said to have come 
originally from the hills west of Rhota*. The) are divided into leveral 
dan*, of which the principal are the Bhogtas, wl th whom alone we are 
now concerned. This tribe. Inhabiting on elevated plateau between the 
high land* of Sirguja and the country of Palamau, from which tbe> are 
farther separated by a range of hills of which they bold the passes and 
possessing almost inaccessible fastnesses, hare been long known as a 
race of turbulent freebooters, and their late chief died an outlaw 

On bis death it was considered a wise policy to confer this temtory 
inyaffron his sons Lilatnbar and Pitarabar with a nominal quit rent, 
and thu policy was long *ucce*ifa1 in suppressing the natural marauding 
tendencies of these Chief*. Unfortunate!) however Pitambar was at 
Ranchi when the qutbreak took place, and thinking that here was the 
end of British rule, and still farther confirmed in this opinion by the 
bebartour of the two companies ofiahe 8th N I who passed through 
Palamau on their way to join Uramer Singh the two brothers determined 
on declaring their independence their first efforts b mg directed against 
the loyat Rajput jj&rdir Thakurai Righubar Dial Singh with whom 
the) had long been at feud. Many of the Cberoe jj inltrj were 
Induced to join them, partly on the promise made of placm„ a Cheroe 
chief on the throne, partly no doubt, in the hop- of retries mg their 
now impoverished and decayed fortunes, an l late in O no rer a force of 
about 500 llhogtas, with others of the Khairwar elms arrl a body of 
Cheroes, under the leadership of Liltmbar and Iifambar made an 
attack on Cham pur Shapurand Led e A anj The attack on Chair pur 
directed as has been said a ainitth loyal trnmfirt Rj hu* ir Dial 
and kishau Dal 5 t%h, on account of ancient com tici— was rrp bed t 
but at Leilieganj they succeed* J in do*n some lints f 1! 11 jii t k c 
public buildings, p Ha m p the place a d corntr nm mrl r* 

Lieutenant ( raham, who was at this tw cr* ut r •»* Jo * 
Aimtant Comra'isfoner ta the iL»tr cf havir* *1 a ef •.iha*—* 
body of not more than jo trm, th Rho us i«re» H th M» f 

birgu'a, whither in conjeqoence of the smi onid t *f nr ) 
txa poo >e ihrn, an lhe wasoh *e»! to >»a t re f jf *~nent* »t Cf * **t 
By the end cf osember the "Li c country itwin ! t> U e in ins 
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and Lieutenant Graham, with his small party, was shut up and besieged 
m the house of Raghubar Dial, whilst the rebels were plundering in all 
directions It had been proposed to send the Shekawati Battalion into 
Palamau , but at my urgent lequest two companies of H M ’s 13th 
L I , which were at this time quartered at Sasseram, were directed to 
proceed under command of Major Cotter to the relief of Lieutenant 
Graham I at the same time called upon the Deo Raja to furnish 
a contingent for service in the disturbed district 

On the 27th No\ ember the station of Rajara had been attacked by a 
very large body of Bhogtas, and Messrs Grundy and Malzar, who 
were employed there on the part of the Coal Company, after holding 
their house as long as possible, at last w'lth some difficulty made their 
escape 

The turn companies under Major Cottei, with twm guns, w'ere accom- 
panied by Mr Baker, the Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram, and crossed 
the Sone near Akbarpur on the 30th November Instructions meamvhile 
had been sent to Lieutenant Graham, that on being relieved he was at 
once to fall back with the force, advancing again hereafter when he 
should have the means of doing so The detachment reached Shapur on 
the 8th December, and were joined by Lieutenant Graham One of the 
principal leaders of the insurgents, Debi Bu\ Roy, was at this time 
captured On the advance of the force the rebels retreated , but burned 
the village of Monka, near Palamau fort, and destroyed the house of 
Bikan Singh, a zamutdar of some influence, wffio had lent great 
assistance to Lieutenant Graham Major Cotter was ordered to return 
to Sasseram via Shergati to cleai the ghats m that direction, and 
Lieutenant Graham accompanied him for some distance , but the rebel 
force seemed to be breaking up, the capture of Debi Bux Roy noted 
above had the effect of disheartening them, and the Deo Raja, having 
now joined with his Contingent of 60 matchlockmen and 100 sawars, I 
permitted that officer to return, and, advancing towards his former 
position, he reached Kishenpur on the 22nd December Paltan ghat \ 
which had been held by the Bhogtas, w'as abandoned on his approach 
The rebels also withdrew from Champur, having made an unsuccessful 
attack on Ranka foit, where they w r ere repulsed by Kishan Dial 

By this time Lieutenant Graham had received a further reinforcement 
of 600 men, supplied by the sarbarahkar of Sirguja, and was able, not 
only to maintain his position, but to act on the offensive, and hearing 
that Premanand, ilakadar of Konda, was m the neighbourhood, he sent 
out a party w'hich surprised this chief, the most influential leader of the 
Khairwar tribe, with 4 of his principal men and 75 followers. 

Lilambar Sahai was still collecting men, and had lately plundered 2 
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Village he, however kept most carefully to the jangle*, and allowed 
no opportunity of attacking him Sirguja was ol*o invaded b) the follower* 
of the Singruli Raja, a contumaaou* dependant of the Rewah Raja, 
from whom he had do authority for tha* acting 

On the 1 6th January Captain Dalton him*elf started for Palamau 
rath 140 men M N I under Major MacDoneU, a email party of 
Ramgbar cavalry and & body of matchlockmen under fxirganait Jagat 
Pal Sing a chief who on this and other occasions displayed very 
remarkable loyalty and attachment to the Government, and has been 
rewarded with a title, a kkilaf \ and pennon. He reached Monka on the 
ant January and being joined during the night by Lieutenant Graham, 
nett morning after a reconnaissance of the 1 ala man fort, finding that 
it was held by the enemy they determined on an Immediate attack, and 
adrancmg in 3 column*, against which the cnero> for tome time kept-up 
a brisk but ill-directed fire, succeeded in dislodging them when lhe> 
fled, leaving guns, ammunition, cattle, supplies and baggage behind 
them. Ten bodies of the enemy were found oar loss amounted only 
to one killed and a wounded. Letter* to Ldamb^r and Pitambar Saha! 
and Nod cut Monji were found with the baggage, and amongst them 
communications from Uramer Singh, promuing immediate assistance 
from Kocr Singh 

Some leading insurgents were captured about this time Tikalt 
Vnarao Sia^hf and hi* drtfa/t Shade flikan, were conr/cted of being 
concerned m the rebellion, and executed 

The Commissioner remained at Lcsheganj till the 8th I ebrunry 
collecting supplies and making preparations, and he now determined 
on forcing the passes into the IJho^ta country having with him a force 
of npwards of 2&0Q men, whilst that of Ijtambar and I itambar were 
said to be much reduced and not to number more than 1,009. Mean 
while he had issued / iravt* 1/ for the attendance of the various j-tp Jt r 
most of whom readily responded to his call but the most pawerfd anj 
influential of them all, Ilabu flbawam Iluw Kai, heat of the Chert** 
family did not, for some lim make his appearan e and was »nd lo Iw 
collecting a large force to oppose Capta n Daftot and to hue cn t 
tamed a number of the Kam fc hsr mutineer*. CM the j I iMeltfttiry 
however he too came in, and thus »em iml a pnnripil n tucf I sour 
onward movement. 

Harm divided hit force Captain Dalton « nt 00 I I » ih I 1 as 
Dial S ng and others to Shapur to adsan r j i n Mf |5-rli-e»f> 
jf/* #/ wh 1st be himself moie’l to the atta k cl th lu*t» f \« 
be apprns bed th < pb '•01 tf loth le'inury f- I a e I tf u t*« 
mturgtnu, wluhilfidl j*»s < on f the { v» »r»r | f < / |k* 
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village of Hainam m his immediate neighbourhood Lieutenant Graham, 
with a party of saroa/s, dashed on, and succeeded in intercepting the 
enemy, and rescuing a band of captnes and a herd of cattle which they 
were in the act of driving oft* Three prisoneis weie also taken, one a 
Jeader of some consequence Two out of the 3 were hanged, whilst the 
third was kept foi the sake of information, which he seemed able and 
willing to communicate - * 

No opposition was attempted *o their entering the Bhogta country, 
and on the 13U1 they reached Chemu, on the banks of the Koel, the 
principal residence of the insurgent bi others, where they had a fortified 
house Captain Dalton crossing the Koel, the rebels did not*aw r ait his 
attack in the .ullage, but retreated and took up positions behind masked 
breastworks of stones on the sides and ridge of a lull overhanging the 
village These were carried in succession, and the enemy put to flight 
A dafadai of the Ramghar cavalry w f as killed at the beginning of the 
fight 

The \ dlage and the foi tified house w-ere aftenvards destroyed, as was 
Sunya, another stronghold of the rebels, close to Chemu, which was also 
found deserted 

Large quantities of grain were seized, as well as herds of cattle , 
and several herdsmen, who had been captured by the rebels, were 
released 

The Commissionei remained in the Bhogta country till the 23rd of 
February, but was not successful in capturing the ringleaders, Lilambar 
and Pitambar Parties w r ere constantly sent out in all directions, who 
penetrated to their hill and jungle fastnesses, in some instances, as was 
evident, just as the fugitives had made their escape A few influential 
men were taken , but neither threats nor promises had any effect in 
inducing them to reveal the hiding-places of their chiefs 

A full retaliation w'as, however, exacted for g .11 the mischief done by 
them Their villages were destroyed, their goods and cattle seized, 
and their estates confiscated to the State , but, whilst stern justice was 
thus meted out to the inciters of this rebellion, every endeavour was 
made to conciliate their less guilty follow’ers and the inhabitants of the 
country, w'hich now seemed to be gradually settling down 

In the Nawaghar hills a body of rebels was collected in the middle 
of March under Ganpat Raf and Bishonath Sahai Captain Dalton 
proceeded to Lohardaga with the intention of attacking them, but falling 
ill was obliged to depute the duty to Captain Oakes, wdio, with a party 
consisting of Madras Rifles, Ramghar irregular cavalry, and 160 of the 
Kol and Sonthal Levy, under the command of Captain Nation, by a 
rapid march succeeded in surrounding the enemy, who u r ere so 
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completely surprised that they made no resistance. Dishonath Sabai was 
captured on the spot, and Ganpat Rat, who succeeded for the time m 
miking hts escape, was soon uLen and brought in by some ’awtuuisrj 
and matchlockmen, who had been sent tn pa runt. These rebels were 
afterwards tried, found guilty and executed. 

Nothing- worthy of bong recorded has since happened In the district 
of Palamau, and the restoration of complete tranquillity and confidence 
seems now only to be a question of time. Li lam bar and Pitambar SahaJ 
are stIU at large, miserable fugitives deserted by their followers, and the 
Commissioner is of opinion that no further danger need be apprehended 
from them. 

The still disturbed state of the district of Shahahad cannot, however 
but give cause for anxiety in the direction of Palamau and indeed late 
accounts sujte that some bodies of mutinous sepoys have made thetr 
way into that district It would appear however as if they had resort 
ed thither In despair and a recent letter from the Commissioner 
describes them as disheartened and utterly disorganised, and apparently 
capable of doing little mischief 

I must not quit the subject without recording m> high admiration 
of the conduct of Lieutenant Graham who, without another Englishman 
near him, tumranded by thousands of the enemy never thought of a 
retreat, and, b> maintaining his post, presented the district from falling 
entirely into the hands of the insurgents I ba\e in the course o| the 
narrative, shown the nature of the sen ices he has rendered and he Is 
still more usefully employed in the tranquiUization of the district 

The essential services rendered by the ThaVurars Kagbnbar Dial 
Singh and Kishan Dial Singh have appeared m the course of the 
narrative, and taptain Dalton and Lieutenant Graham urgently put 
forward then claims for special regard, which assuredly will not be 
disregarded Lieutenant ( raham also speaVs in terms of praise of the 
conduct in the field of Rarnpratab bingh kirfirji of Kishin Dial 
Singh 

llabu Sheo Charan Rat, Ur of Sawa K lm *ave prof rt >o tn 
the name officials who. with the ( oiemment treasure an 1 rnnrJ l*<-d 
from Lesbc anj when it was atu boh He alto prr» r e 1 or !er in 1 t 
own ullages, and gate efficient an stance when rati I op. n. 

kunwar It Van S n h of Mania, t ne of the Cher- j r 

proved hrnmtr from frit to U t a Io,al m 1 ft ihfjt tu rt ( < nr n 

meat. He was one nf tl e fr t to pi n Lwutensni < n* sm, »M » v 
Inf rtmat on w-a of fcft4l »t snnee H f~iw a 1 p''*"* 
de truyed by the intur fc eait, an 1 h i ft*n ly on y *»» t \ by f » f 
ko »- 
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All these have been specially recommended to the Supreme Govern- 
ment for rewards adequate to their merits 

Captain Dalton also mentions approvingly the names of certain 
lagirdars 

My estimation of the services rendered by the Deo Raja has been 
recorded in a separate minute. 

I have thus, necessarily at some length, entered into the history of 
events in the districts of Singbhum, Sambalpur and Palamau In the 
rest of the Division nothing worthy of mention more than has been 
already noticed has happened since the re-occupation of Hazanbagh 
and Ranchi 

Captain Dalton, the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur has given me 
complete satisfaction, during the whole course of the disturbances I 
have explained under what circumstances certain of the districts included 
in the Commissionership were temporarily placed under other juris- 
dictions, and that this arose from the nature of the. country, and from 
the simultaneous outbreak of msmrection in parts of the Division 
widely separated and difficult of access, not from any incbmpetency on 
the part of Captain Dalton 

I' have named in the course of the narrative those officers whom I 
consider to have specially distinguished themselves, and I have also 
recorded the names of native chiefs and others whose services have 
been- prominently brought forward I now add below a further list of 
those who have been considered highly deserving of the approbation 
of Government, some of whom have also received presents, not as an 
adequate recompense for, but rather as a recognition of, their loyalty 
• ~ ’ ’ 

BHAGALPUR DIVISION 

The Division of Bhagalpur, though not containing within itself the 
same apparent elements of danger as the neighbouring Division of Patna, 
yet was by no means free from its own causes for distrust and appre- 
hension Its districts as m Patna command both sides of the Ganges , 
its garrisons, at the commencement of the outbreak, were all native , the 
5th Irregulars, at the sadar station itself, long a subject of anxiety, at 
length broke out into open mutiny , the head quarters of the 32nd N I , 
at Bausi, remained loyal, but were a source of constant uneasiness, 
whilst two considerable detachments of the same regiment at different 
stations did actually mutiny, and caused great confusion in a part of the 
Division 

If there w-as no gTeat centre of supposed disaffection like the cily- 
of Patna, yet it must be borne in mind that this Division includes the 
but lately tranquillized Sontlial Parganas , where, though the result has 
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proved that no such appreheruton need have been entertained, It was 
bat natural to expect that in the presence of disturbing' causes, such as 
the past few months base produced, some excitement would at least 
have been called forth But in BhagnJpur, whenever an interroptioa 
has occurred to the general peace of the Division it has been, not from 
any disaffection on the part of the inhabitants, but from whit miv be 
Called foreign causes and, whenever the immediate cause of distur 
banco has passed away the disturbance has passed away with tL \ er> 
great praise is dne to the Commissioner of this Division, Mr ^ ule, to 
whose exertions and the universal support and sympathy which lus 
character and conduct have evoked the general tranquillity and security 
of this Division are almost entirely to be attributed 

For some considerable time, after the first outbreak of the mutinies, 
nothing noteworthy occurred in this Division, except the trcachcroui 
murder of Sir Nortnan Leslie, at Robint, in the Sonthal Ptr^jrtif nor 
did this seem to be any evidence of widespread disaffection amongst 
the troopen of the Jtb Irregular Cavalry bur rather to hate been the 
result of soifle personal ill feeling on the part or the 3 troop rs who 
made the savage assault on their officers, and who were discovered and 
brought to Justice, through the instrumentality of Imam Khan, the 
L rdi Major and some of the troopers of the corp the former obsti 
nately declining the reward which had been offered for the apprehension 
of the perpetrator* of the deed \ handsome reward wav subsequently 
presented to him 

The mutiny of the 3 reg ments at Dimpore cauied considerable 
alarm lathe Division, but all remained quieL 

\t the end of July orders were sent up from the Supreme Govern 
ment to disarm the 5th Irregulars at Bhagalpur but the Commissioner's 
very strong remonstrances, made through me prevented this step tvnq, 
taken, nor thou h sub eqQent events pros ed thjt the major p- tonrf 
the corp* was disloyal, were the arguments of the Comm 11 icm r withuit 
a Considerable show of reason pirticulurly those wJihtIj ur*r I the 
itnpos loility of simultaneously 1 arnun the 1 ffermt mail J 11 In n 
scattered abut the Div 1100, an! the cni equent dm er th»t »-> 1 
an e to thr Lurooe in ofn r at th van is at st *t n 

! re iojs t fFi I> nvpn n- ay tl e C >*1 n 11 r l 1 l f 1* l r 1 
the pres nee of I ar pen tro pi nl Din urn r it, b 1 1 

look n*. tt» the imaxtaa e af I p n I* f * j *, a 1 1 t 

dm er tl at mi ht p s bly an f u n a r 1 ny f t ju In*- » > 1 

J flis l h lb w„hl t n 1 1 t » !<** a 1 * r 1 of II M |t N 
at llha^afjwr a »r I as « »se I pt » \! lyrt rt t * « y 

wh <Ji bal prci Mil) t f J! ,kf U t 1 * 
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On the 14th \ugust, at midnight, the 5th Iiicgul.us mutinied and left 
the station, w uhout, however, doing am mischief I hey moved off to 
Rohm 1, where thev weic joined In the detachment of their regiment, and 
thence, (having extorted Rs 12,000 fiom the inhabitants,) to Bausi, 
winch place thev passed on the ibth 1 lie 52nd N I refused to -aid 
them and bv then lidchtv saved the stations of Bausi and Deoghar A 
messenger, it the 1 i-^k of life, tonveved to Colonel Btimcv, at Bausi, the 
intelligence of the nnitmv. aiming just half an houi before the lioopcis 
He received a rcwaid of 1 C 1000 1 he amhoiiticsnt Dcoglnr w'ere 

sinnlarh warned bv a messenger who walked So miles in 30 hours, and 
.vho also was rcwaided 1 lie sit.rr/r failing in then attempt to coriupt 
this regiment, proceeded wcstuaid bv veiv i.ipid m.tichcs 1 he Division 
in other respects rem lined tranquil, except Irom a little plundering by 
the escaped convicts from Gnn, whilst on the I’urnca side of the rivei 
uneasiness was felt fiom the proxi/nit) of the 73rd N J at Jalpnigun 
Tlic conduct of Babu bhainalanand Mukcrji at Xaja Diimka was 
deserving of much praise. Distrusting the uxuvus of the 5th Irregulars 
at that station, he managed to send the treasure (Rs ^000) and the 
prisoners to Sun '1 he acknowledgments of Government were communi- 
cated to him Lieutenant Boddam, of the A.rtiller> , whose name has 
been prcviouslv mentioned, received the special thanks of Government 
for the pait taken bv him in preserving order in the southern district 
At this time the Commissioner recommended the enlistment of a body 
of Sonthals for Police purposes 1 his, undci the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, has been carried out, and there is reason to believe that 
they will be a useful force, and that the policy of cmplo>ing men from 
these tribes will have a favorable result 

After the affair of the 5th Irrcgulais, nothing worthy of being recoided 
occurred till the 9th Octobei, when a detachment of the 32nd N I 
suddenly broke out into mutiny, murdered their commanding officei, 
Lieutenant Cooper, and Mr Ronald, the Assistant Commissioner, and, 
having plundered the bazar, marched off to Rohini and thence to the 
westward, following the same route as that taken by the 5th Iiregulars 
Some of the circumstances attending this outbreak are worth record- 
ing as illustrating the unaccountable conduct which has on many 
occasions been displayed by the sepoys duiing the late outbreak 
Lieutenants Cooper and Rannie and Mr Ronald, the Assistant 
Commissioner, were all surprised 111 the same bungalow, which the 
sepoys completely surrounded Lieutenant Coopei was an officer who 
implicitly trusted his men, was constantly with them in familiar inter- 
course, and .appeared to be an object of sincere attachment Mr Ronald 
was an utter stranger to them , whilst Lieutenant Rannie, though of 
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course wdl known to the men, took no particular pains to please them, 
and, as I am informed, appeared m no way to be a favourite with them. 
Yet him they specially spared, calling out to him by name to come out 
of the bungalow and allowing him to leavo the place unmolested, whilst 
they ruthlessly murdered their friend Lieutenant Cooper and the 
stranger Mr Ronald, of whom they could know nothing bad pr good 
Lieutenant Cooper was an officer of great promise and had received my 
thanks for his judicious conduct on the occasion of Deoghar being 
threatened by the 5th Irregular*, when in the absence of the Civil 
authorities, he had maintained confidence b> opening the mtcAerry and 
carrying on the current duties 

The Head Quarters of the 32nd N I had meanwhile marched from 
Bausi to Ramgunj and notwithstanding nttempts made to tamper with 
them during the march on arriving at the latter place the) quletl), and 
of their own accord, surrendered their arms. 

A second detachment of the corps mutinied at Rampur Hat, at has 
been elsewhere detailed. On reaching the Hhigalpur Division they 
followed in tlte footsteps of the r*t detachment, but without committing 
anj marked outrages. 

Some (fjccilies occurm! 10 the neighbourhood of Deoghar In come 
quence df the unsettled state of aflair* but order was scry 
restored in this direction. 

About the end of October sanction was given by the Supreme 
Government to a scheme which originated mth Mr Kerr) an Indigo 
planter in the I omea district, who proposed to raise a corps of the 
I arbatias, inhabiting the Moruog which divides out territories from 
JsepaJ Mr Kerry was requested to commence enlisting these men and 
subsequently an officer lias been appointed to the charge of |l cm, and 
on establishment * auctioned on the lame scale a» the Hen at pof.ee 
Battalion. The experiment seems to promise to be very succe ifah 
Treat scarcity prevailed rn the Monghyr <! tnct, an 1 in conve juence 
thfcrc was an increase in the number of felonies an 1 th 1 eau e 1 nti 
nued to operate for a coast Ierabte l m ITi ston {k j -e of ra Uay and 
other works consequent on (h d sturbincet create I ettrnmc d itrri*. 
and later in the >ear an I at the com men m nt nf it pr * nt yt»f 
several death* from starvation are »a 1 1 » ha enken p a e \n in rto 
of crime was naturally to be rx^ ie-l ; bat ll • can ml y trm 
traced to the prevaibn d vturlan rx. 

Jjfly in No ember I It od 1 I v> s , ! >n to 1 ur f f t> < 
protection cdthai f lire H am npi n«fl? md r"' ** < ''t r <r 7 

cf an outbreak at «n 
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These men, as will be seen in the sequel, under then gallant cbm- 
mander, Captain Burbank, did most excellent and useful sen ice 

On the 24th November I telegraphed to Mr Yule, the Commissioner, 
the intelligence of the mutiny at Chittagong, and on the follow ing day 
I announced the outbreak at bacca, thinking it very possible that these 
events, the latter in particular, might bring matters to a crisis at 
Jalpaiguri, and thus affect the peace of the Purnea district It was, 
of course, to be expected that the detachment which had escaped from 
Dacca would endeavour to make its way to the headquarters of its 
regiment At Jalpaiguri were not onlv the 73rd N I, but two ; isalas 
of the nth Irregular ca\ aln What was expected actually happened , 
the companies from Dacca marched straight for Jalpaiguri, but before 
they came near it the nth Irregulars mutinied and went off in the direc- 
tion of Purnea This much is necessary to explain Mr Yule’s move- 
ments, which will here be \ery briefly detailed Having summoned the 
detachment of H M ’s 5th Fusiliers (50 men) from Monghyr (the services 
of the regiment at Bhagalpur itself had been previously dispensed with), 
he left Bhagalpur on the 29th November, and, taking the too sailors 
under Captain Burbank, he moved to Kissenganj as the point from 
which he could most readily and effectually act in any direction 

With him followed all the Europeans in the Division, planters, civil 
officers, &c, well mounted and armed, forming a by no means in- 
significant body of most willing and cheerful volunteers With remark- 
able energy he had collected not less than 80 elephants, and with his 
little army he w'as now ready for any thing that might happen 

On the 4th and 5th December two different detachments of the nth 
mutinied, and w'ent off On the 9th news reached Kissenganj that they 
had passed to the soutlnvatd of that place, Mr Yule, putting his men 
on elephants, marched all night, accomplished the distance to Purnea 
(40 miles) before daylight, and met the senuars , who were leisurely 
marching into the place They refused to face his force, and retired 
a few miles The Commissioner followed, and on the morning of the 
nth came up with them just as they were preparing to march On this 
occasion they charged with a resolution worthy of a better cause, some 
of them, and a risaldar in paiticular, charging up to the steady little 
squares which formed in admirade order to receive them, and tailing 
dead on the bayonets, 18 or 20 bodies were afterwards found on the 
field and in the neighbouring jungle Under cover of a heavy fog they 
now retired, carrying with them many w r ounded One man *’as taken 
and hung Not a casualty occurred on our side 

On the morning of the 12th the Commissioner, having received 
information that the sawars intended crossing the Kusi tq, Nathpur, 
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*tarted lo intercept them, and in 45 hour* accomplished the 50 m 3 e* 
to that place, including- the crossing of the Xosi mth it* numerous and 
extensive quicksands. Arrived here, nnd having baited n few dap, he 
learned that the tanvrs had entered the Nepal Mora ng nnd were at 
Chatra, 36 miles north of Nnthpur and, ns he had received an express 
from Jalpaigun unjentl) requesting md against the Dacca mutineers, 
he determined on moving in that direction r it Kusengaoj which 
(a distance of 64 miles) he reached in 36 hours, and on the 2nd 
December proceeded to Titnha nnd nficnvards to a post recommended 
bj the Jalpaigun authorities between Mhgun nnd Pankahan 1 faring 
waited here till the 6th without further intelligence, htf determined on 
moving to ChOHa gkat on the Turn, where the Dacca part) were ex 
pected to cross. On nearing the fiat he came in sight of the enemy s 
encampment m a position unfavorable for an attack, and, withdrawing 
into the jangle, established his force on tho path bp which is he was 
told, the enemy must pass They however evaded him at night, taking 
an unfrequented b> path, and on the morning of the 28th he learned 
that they had crossed the Mohanadi nnd were making for the Darjeeling 
road Air A ulc, leaving his camp standing lookup a position on the 
road, and, after waiting some hours and seeing nothing of them hid just 
ordered hi* men back to camp, when the rebels were seen crossing the 
road at a little distance off So rapid was their rush across thr mill 
open space from jungle to jungle that Mr \ ale * ads ineed party had 
onl> time to fire a volley which killed bne straggler before the> again 
disappeared in the jungle, and the pursuit which Captain Murhinl 
continued for 3 or 3 miles was hopeless and unsuccessful. 

The fugitives hiving thus male good their escape into the f rest 
Mr \ule mo ed parallel with them on the out skirts to prevent their 
making any inroa I into Pumca, and reached the Kusi opposite Sathpur 
orrthe ver> same day that they formed a jun tson with the /» 1 /at 
Chatra. 

An attack planned bv Mr ^ ulc on the position at Chatra f» 1c I »•» 
eon<equrncc of the rebels m skin* a su Men rctre it arr s * |I Xu at 
a most d ff cult ford, where mmy nf the r h r e s truhl e to tndi fh 
opposite b ink, were a'nn In ed M v*or P ehvr !*on, *1 was watch 0 
the opposite bank lower down was toj 1st to inr n « I 

indeed the) * ere in a country wLrre it v»a» in p f * cava ty to a t 

with efect an 1 as ! n been rrlit liniD lam ntr * t* j r « 
offihrar-lth Nefiir^J arlr tnH r’l'-tl t 1*1 *»»JS 

The sery greste t rre 1 1 att*f it Mr U f r t* itt * • » 
w! t<h htv wh * esprit n *u i ll^> n r rt f t 

prveet' rw s, a ft#n Iwlnlrrr I s b-m | » * a t !>■' 
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present slight sketch is intended not to give any adequate repiesentation 
of Mr Yule’s sen ices, but by an uncmbelhshed detail to keep up the 
thread of the narratuc Circumstances over which he could have no 
control prevented him from gning the rebels the severe lesson they 
would ha\c rcccncd had the attack on Chatra succeeded ; but, m thus 
keeping his Dmsion free from all outrage, he did all and more than 
could ha\c been expected with the means at his disposal. Very much 
of his success is attributable to the tact and judgment he evinced in 
collecting and maintaining the means of transport and supply for his 
little force, and much to the personal popularity which caused all 
assistance to be lent to him with so much alacrity and cheerfulness I 
must not omit to mention the names of those to whom the Commissioner 
was greath indebted for such assistance These were Messrs F B 
Drummond and Simson of the Cud Sen ice, Messrs Wood and 
Braddon, Vssistant Commissioners, Mr St George, of the Railway, 
Mr Mcxander, Mr G Waller and his two sons, Messfs F. and R 
Waller, and Messrs Burford and Cornish 

Tclanand Singh, of Bunah, and his co-sharer (a minor) supplied the 
Europeans most munificently and refused all pajment Mr A Forbes 
of Sultanpur was most liberal in Ins supplies, as were Mir Mahomed 
Taki of Pnalia, Pertab Singh through his manager, Mr J J Cave, 
and Mr De Courcy Raja Ahmed Reza, of Suriapur, and Mahomod 
Faizbux, of Dhubaih, also gave great assistance with the utmost readi- 
ness, and the two petty Muhammadan mihkdars of Aruna and Chatra- 
gachi each presented two fat cow's for the use of thd men 

Since these occurrences Bhagalpur has remained undisturbed, and 
nothing w'orthy of notice has been recorded 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

The Division of Rajshah. would in itself have given little cause for 
uneasiness during the recent disturbances Its inhabitants are of a 
quiet peace-loving disposition, and for many years past it has not been 
necessary to quarter a soldier in the Division It was only within a few 
months previous to the mutinies that a native regiment was stationed 
at Jalpaiguri, in the Rangpur district, not, however, from any necessity 
for the coercion of the inhabitants, but with a view to the repression of 
inroads which seemed to be threatened by the Bhutias along the 
Frontier It is owung to the presence of this regiment, and of the detach- 
ment of the nth Irregular cavalry, that any anxiety for the tranquillity 
of the district has been caused , — and though this corps, the 73 r< h 1S one 
of the very few m the Bengal Army that still retains its arms, yet, as has 
been related in the preceding narrative, continual apprehensions were 
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entertained of iu loyalty nor has it been without the exercise of the 
greatest courage, patience, tact and judgment on the part of the officers 
that an outbreak has been prerented whilst its 3 companies at 
Dacca resisted an attempt to disarm them, and breaking oat into open 
mutiny exated great alarm In the distnets of Dinajpur and Rangpur 
and— though failing to induce the mun bod > of their own regimenf to 
join them— were the ultimate and exciting cause of the defection and 
mutiny of the tiro nsjfu of the nth Irregnlars at Jalppipan 

knrl) in this outbreak a meeting of the sitntndirs and other inhab] 
tants of the Division forwarded to the Cosemment of India resolutions 
expressing their loyalty and determination to aid the Coremment in the 
maintenance of order for wmcb the acknowledgments of the ( ovemor 
Creneral in Council were returned 

In July a few arrest* were made of sepoys and others, and in the 
latter part of the month a plot was said to hare been discovered for 
murdering the officers of the 3rd regiment at men Some sepoys were 
m consequence arrested and sent to Calcutta for trial by court martial 
and about the end of August 18 Muhammadan troopers of the nth 
Irregulars were disarmed and sent to llerhampore 

hart) in September an offer made by the manager of Messrs 
Watson and Co. s factor es to raise a small force of Furopean \olunteer 
cavalry for lemce in case of need, was accepted with thanks. \ small 
hut s cry effect i\e boil y consisting of ind planter* and civil officers, 
has since been raised an I organised at Rampor Itoafia. an 1 nn officer 
deputed to saperinten 1 their drill, * c. 

Cat*** of in In 1 tail d siffectton occurred from time to tifjje in the 
re fc unenl at Jalpa an, as fur instance in the first week of Nos ember 
a sepoy Ipaded hit mu ktl and threatened to lhoot any 1 uropein officer 
wlm shoot J come neu him He was secures! after |um| m„ into the 
riser an I on tnal s ntenced to transportation f >r 1 fe Some f w others 
wh >m he named at imjd ate I in a p! t were di»m sae k About tin 
tirre Co m I Sheier ommindn the regiment t ora men el to ent r 
14 a CurVI a reeau ts w th a * nr of intro Ijnn a petitnl in/ element 
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brethren, and one lisaln of the nth Irregular cavalry, had been sent out 
to Madarganj to intercept the Dacca party, in case of their approaching 
the station On the night of the 4th December the nsctla, which was 
left behind, look themselves oft, sending intelligence of their move- 
ments to their comrades at Madarganj, who follow cd on the night of 
the 5th, and, ha. mg formed a junction with the first party, the whole 
bod\ made a hast\ letrcat out of the Dnision and entered, as has been 
previously narrated, the Purnca district On the 9th two saiuat s who 
had been captured were blown am) from guns in the presence of the 
73rd, who evinced no sympathy with them The Dacca companies 
meanwhile hav mg crossed the Brahmaputra, not \ciy far from Bngwa 
g/taf, muidcrcd an unfoitunatc favktutdaz who attempted to oppose 
them, and entered the Rangpui district on the 30th November, and, 
finding there was little hope of a successful advance on Jalpaiguri, they 
entered the Bhutan frcnticr about the Sth December It was determined 


that an attack should be made on them heie , and accordingly Captain 
Curzon moved out w ith a party of Europeans and Gurkhas, accompanied 
by the Joint Magistrate, Mr Gordon, who had made a personal recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s camp, and marching all night reached the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s position before davlight on the morning 
of the 1 2th December A dense fog and a want of accurate knowledge . 
of the ground prevented their advancing for some time after day had 
dawned, but, as soon as the fog lifted, having got close to the mutineers, 
they found them much more strongly posted than they expected 
Advancing as rapidly as was possible across a belt of very heavy sand, 
and dashing through a rapid stream some 4 feet deep, they came on 
another belt of sand, where they were exposed without protection to the 
fire of the rebels, who were drawn up on the high perpendicular bank 
of a second stream, awaiting their approach 

A surprise had been calculated on, but this had failed , the party 
under Captain Curzon was very small, and, with the almost insurmount- 


able obstacle in frbnt, an advance would have been very rash and 
almost certain to end m disaster, and cops'equently, after the exchange 
of a few shots, it was determined that the attack should be abandoned, 


and the retirement was effected without any loss, except 2 men slightly 


wounded 

The mutineers soon afterwards left this position, and, aS has been 
related in the narrative of the Bhagalpur Division, they crossed the 
Tista on the 26th of December, and effected their escape into the 
Nepal Taiai Mr Gordon used every effort to prevent their crossing , 
but, misled by false information and deceived by the treachery of the 
-Bhutia suba of Mamagun, wno, whilst making all sorts of professions 
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to tbit gentleman, was really lending all hu aid to the sepoys, and with 
the difficulties to contend against whn;h the country itself presented 
covered as it wx* with dense jangle, he was unablei to oppose an> 
tenons obstacle to their progress. 

The Hon'ble Captain Cnrnjns proceedings hare no doubt been 
applauded by the military authorities. His prompt descent from 
Darjeeling and subsequent vigilance and conduct probably sated 
Jalpaigun from a mntiny*of the 73rd N I Mr Gordon has displayed 
a great deal of courage, real and energy as well as discretion during 
a very critical period, and I have every reason to express satisfaction 
at his conduct. 

As soon as the news of the Dacca mutiny reached Calcutta, I lost 
no time in despatching 100 European sailors with guns to each of the 
stations of Kangpur and Dmajpor These proceeding vi* nagwa ^ 4 at 
(on the llrahmaputra) reached these stations on the 15th and 20th 
December respectively and I now felt no further anxiety for the 
Division. 

Even had the 73rd been disposed to nse, the force at Jalpalguri 
itself was capable of putting down any disturbance there, whilst the 
presence of these bodies of Furopeani was suflicjent to prevent any 
ml of attack on the 1 stations at which they were posted 

\iuiety was at first felt for the district of Pabna, as it was thought 
not improbable that the Dacca mutineers might cross to SimjganJ 
tn r*utt to the north west, and more particularly so with the prospect 
of plunder which that nch and important mart held out. Mr Rarenshaw 
the Magistrate, sent a hasty summons to all the planters o^t other 
Foropeans in his district, which was most promptly responded to, 
and a well mounted and equipped Ixsdy of horsemen soon collected at 
the * U%r station, and mosed at once to Sirajganj, where Mr Harry had 
fort fed hit house amf with a small gunboat on the slier was prepared 
to res »l all comm lie had prtixxjjly been furnished by ( os eminent 
with a coop e of 3 tb. hnwiUers, with other arms and a supply of 
arntran l on. My thanVs wti* j*»\en to all the gentlemen who took pan 
in th 1 ctped an! 1 h *My approved nf the energy d iplayed by 
Mr Jusrftthaw who accv^panel the party Tie Commissioner of 
tie D» »*» alo> hfou ht lr my not e the name of It pry OoMnd 
Clw'Sn, jawja/rr vf Tatspsra, win n^rml to |la e guard* at his 
<r*n rsjwnse Ui»ttn Daera an 1 I abna to prevent tf e mat neers from 
*•' »*v guntheUrt f (a/< TJ s ge )tlem*n llo tree ed r~y warm 
e e if* Lslr^sty 

!o !*■* I » /jsaf 1 tr t tie vi S»rrai- 

sf l » » t***-" v- > r ifl^l in I 1 f | n a rise * 
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and supplies for the parties of sailors on their arnval at Bagwa ghat. 
At a time when it was feared that Rangpur would be attacked by the 
mutineers, Messrs Featherstonhaugh and Proby had been entrusted 
with the treasure, which they undertook to convey to a place of safety 
They received subsequently a reward of Rs 500 each 

Since the mutiny of tlje detachment of cavalry and the escape of 
the Dacca mutineers from the district, ever)' thing has remained perfectly 
tranquil and nothing has occurred which seems deserving of notice 

NADIA DIVISION 

The Nadia Division, if it has escaped the active disturbances, either 
foreign or internal, which have more or less unsettled the majority of 
the provinces of Bengal, has not been exempted from its own peculiar 
share of anxiety, but has been affected both directly and indirectly 
by the general disturbing causes, — directly by the presence in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta and of Murshidabad of portions of the 
native army which has probably in most instances been the starting 
point of the panics, groundless as I have before said, and as I truly 
believe, but hardly perhaps unreasonable, to which the European portion 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta and other parts of the Division have been 
frequently subject , — indirectly by the constant arnval in Calcutta of 
large bodies of European troops, which has been the occasional source 
of inconvenience of the inhabitants of Calcutta generally, and to the 
native inhabitants in their turn a more intelligible source of panic, render- 
ing necessary a large increase to the police force 

Nor must it be forgotten that it was in this Division that the first 
symptoms were displayed Of the coming mutiny which was so soon to 
destroy the hitherto trusted army of Bengal It has been from two 
points m the Division — Berhampore and Barrackpore — the one the 
military cantonment of Murshidabad, the other the head quarters of the 
Divisioh which supplies the native guards for the town of Calcutta, — 
where these symptoms first showed themselves, that any apprehension 
has arisen, and in both cases was to be added the danger, such as it Was, 
of the neighbourhood of large native cities, and, in the case of Mur- 
shidabad in particular, a lgrge Muhammadan population, together with 
whatever prestige attached to the residence there of the descendant 
of the old rulers of Bengal I must do the Nawab the justice to say 
that he has throughout conducted himself with the utmost loyalty, giving 
alfthe assistance in his power, and always showing himself ready to 
anticipate any requisition on the part of Government 

In the portion of my narrative which refers to this Division, it will 
be necessary for me to record but very little , the districts generally 
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hare been perfectly tranquil, and furor* h little matter to remark upon 
The event* connected with the iniubordioaticm and tranUbment of the 
2 regiment*, the 19th and the 34th, do not come within my province 
even had they not already been *0 fully dijcussed a* to render all farther 
notice unnecessary and the same may be saitl of the disarming of the 
whole body of the native troop* both nt Bamdcpore and Calcutta, find 
the raising of the body of European volunteer guard* nt the Presidency 
As soon as the event* at Meerut and Delhi became fully known 
loyal addresses were presented by the various communities of Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood, and all classes showed themselves well affected 
to Government The disarming of the native troops took place without 
any difficulty on the 14th June numbers of desert rs from various sepoy 
regiments were said to be wandering about the different districts, bat a 
strict inquiry showed that these reports were very moch exaggerated. 
A complete list of such deserters was published, and served to allay the 
apprehension that had been felt At llerhamporc all was quiet up to 
the 23rd- of Jane, though some seditious placards had been posted up In 
the aty of MurshidabatL On that day a panic occurred from an un 
founded belief that the 63rd N I and the ttth Irregular cnvaliy which 
were stationed there had mutinied. The Nawab lent his assistance to 
the authorities, and the fears passed away The feeling of confidence 
was secured by the despatch to Berhamporc of detachments of H M * 
84th and 25th re iments, of whom part were sent by team to \btoli, 
on the rght bank of the 0 anges, am! thence conveyed by elephants and 
carnages rapidly and secretly to thetr destination, \nother part were 
sent up in break ram « tb 4 hor 1 each an 1, notwithstanding th* 
season, arrived speed ly an 1 unexpectedly at Ikrhampore In* his too 
the Nawab lent hn ass nance by pros lm B horses elephant*, c. 

\ plot was 1 sroveref aman si the m n of th * guard at Jenutc 
in »h ch a yarti/rr an 1 t»o tepny » *»rrr principally concerne*!. The 
yiwidir was han an 1 the *eo.»y s sentence 1 to tramp/flat an for He 
B-rth these r’ n comm ttm! » 1 I b) I n n, 1! m d ex m the r cell 
the rr*H twfij e tVy s.rre 1 1 ha lyen ♦ nt x } (t 071 the slat on 

T 1 c pe ce s fee tf m J if rmi h 1* e *h 1 ) r s m and more 
part 'mb ly in th a t 

l p to the r~! 1 f Jn y »*" q e* \t J cr 1 I t,n If / Iwm 
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feeling was abroad in consequence of a belief that very large purchases 
of arms had been made by the natives) and that these arms were conceal- 
ed in the city On careful inquiry by the Commissioner of Police the 
reports were found to have been greatly exaggerated, though consider- 
able sales had no doubt taken place , the native gunsmiths voluntarily 
rendered their stock to the Commissioner of Police, and all precautions 
were taken against any possible danger that might arise during the 
approaching Muharram 

Great alarm existed amongst the Muhammadan population regard- 
ing imaginary violent measures that were to be taken against them dur- 
ing their festival The Magistrates, as well as the influential Muhamma- 
dan gentlemen, were requested to point out to them the groundlessness 
of these delusions 

The news of the mutiny at Dtnapore reached Calcutta at the end of 
July, and it was of obvious rdoment to disarm the 63rd regiment N I 
and the nth Irregular cavalry, who were assuredly not to be trusted 
H M’s 90th regiment were at this time on their way to the Upper 
Provinces, and a portion was allowed to make a temporary divergence 
for the purpose 

The disarming was carried out without difficulty The cavalry ex- 
hibited a spirit of insubordination, and were deprived of their horses as 
well as their arms All this was done in a manner very creditable to 
both the Nawab and the Governor-General’s Agent Subsequently, as 
our disarmed soldiers were reported to be making inquiries about their 
arms m the city of Murshidabad, it was determined that the city too 
should be disarmed, and the Magistrate was able to effect this without 
the aid of European troops He seized a considerable number of wall 
and field pieces and 2,000 small arms All this was done in the first few 
days of August 

In Calcutta, the Bakr-Id passed off quietly, and there was no 
cause for apprehension , but it was found necessary to place a prohibi- 
tion on the sale of copper caps to natives by European firms, and thus 
to prevent them from being sent upcountrj and disposed of to the 
mutineers 

The Commissioner of Police was allowed, at his own suggestion, to 
have 2 field pieces placed in the police compound, wtih a supply of 
ammunition, for the purpose of training sailors This has been found 
a most useful measure with reference to the parties of sailors that have 
been sent to various stations/and the Commissioner has been constantly 
able to furnish men with/some training in the use of artillery for these 
marine brigades During the month of August, and indeed at various 

rtArtrtH rpnnrft; vvprp in nmilatlQfl that lar£Te bodies of 
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upcountr) natives were coming down towards Calcutta, both in boats 
and by land. The report*, on inquiry were always found to be grossly 
exaggerated. A* a precautionary measure an establishment was allowed 
for the purpose of searching all boats, and the police nt the entrance 
of the Bhagiratht nrer was strengthened- In Calcutta itself an addition 
of 6o*nen was made to the European police. The Mubarram, which 
took place at the end of August, passed off more quietly than usual. 
An address was subsequently presented by tho leading Muhammadans 
thanking Gorernment fbr the means which bad been taken to preserve 
order | but no doubt A great part of the credit is due to the population 
themselves, who endeavoured to prove their loyalty by their moderation 
on the occasion. 

In parts of the Jessore district some sort of panic seemed to exist. 
In September 100 stand of arms were *ef>t for distribution amongst the 
planters in that district, \anous arrests of followers of the king of 
Ondh at Barasat and elsewhere took place during this month, as well 
as at other tiroes both previous and subsequent, but I need do no more 
than allude to this. 

Early in October the Commissioner of the Division w as authorised 
to raise too men for police purposes at the War station of each district 
By the end of October and beginning of November considerable bod es 
of Furopean. troops had begun to arme and a temporary increase to 
the > oropean police constables became necessary 

In this month at the represen tat ton of the Superintendent of the 
\Iipore jail, a European guard was sanctioned, and the disarmed rut se 
guard, hitherto furnished by the Calcutta Militia, was altogether 
withdrawn. 
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General in Council all possible means were taken to lessen the latter 
evil The Commissioner of Police caused all liquor shops to be closed 
at 5 P M, whilst the military authorities opened a temporary place of 
amusement in a central position, where books and papers were provided 
for the men, and good and wholesome liquor was obtainable Whilst I 
am on this subject, I must mention that, as late as in the first week of 
May 1S58, very serious disturbances have occurred in the town , these 
have heen caused by the recruits for the Hon’ble Company’s cavalry who 
have recently arrived in India, and it has even been necessary to have 
a large mounted patrol on duty every night The recruits have now all 
left Calcutta, and order has been consequently restored 

Assaults by Europeans on the native (disarmed) sentries at the gates 
of Government House had about that time become almost nightly occur- 
rences, and to prevent them a European Serjeant was obliged to be 
constantly patrolling At the end of December some uneasiness was 
felt at Berhampore on account of the sepoys at the station, who were 
supposed to be plotting I therefore despatched a party of 100 European 
sailor* to that station. 

At the beginning of February, an intense panic was said to have 
seized on the arUzans and native servants in Calcutta, who expected to 
be forcibly seized and sent to the Upper Provinces This may not 
improbably have ariseh from the impressment bill passed about that 
time, which, however, it was never intended to enforce in Calcutta or 
its neighbourhood 

It having been reported that some sepoys, who after a short im- 
prisonment had been released from the Alipore jail, were being en- 
tertained as latJnals, means were taken to prevent a recurrence of this 

On the 2nd March occurred one of the almost inexplicable panics 
to which Calcutta has been from time to time exposed It was, I believe, 
represented to the Hon’ble the President in Council that an attempt 
was to be made to arm the guard which in the course of the usual 
monthly relief would march down from Barrackpore to Calcutta A 
house was indicated (that of the Nawab of Chitpur) where the arms 
were said to be concealed Under Mr Dorm’s orders, the march of 
the guard was stopped, and a strict search was made in the house 
named , but I understand that no trace of the arms could be discovered, 
and that the whole story was subsequently discredited 

As the anniversaries of the outbreak of 1857 approached, rumours 
of various kinds weie set afloat] and considerabe uneasiness was felt in 
this and other Divisions, m consequence of the report which has been 
elsewheie noticed, of the “something' white” which after a certain 
fixed time- was nnt to be obtainable Inauiries were made as to the 
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origin and object of this rumour bat I have no reason to apprehend 
any interruption to the peace In thu or any of the neighbouring districts 
and Division*. 

I must not omit this opportunity of recording m> high estimation of 
the singular services rendered b> Mr Wauchope, Commissioner of 
Police for Calcutta. He and his staff have always been indefatigable 
in their exertions to preserve order He has given constant and most 
valuable assistance in ihe entertainment and training of men for the 
marine brigades His information as to suspicious characters has always 
been most full and accurate, and m nil respects I consider him a pecu 
liarf) efficient and most valuable officer 

BURDW AN DIMSION 

What has been said of the Nndia Dinslon will also, in a great 
measure, apply to the Burd wan Division. It has been quite free from 
an> disturbance, taough it has not altogether escaped the apprehension 
of danger For a long time the Shckawnti Battalion was a fruitful, and 
considering its composition, a not unreasonable source of apprehension 
to the residents and inhabitants of Midnaporeand Bankara, whilst the 
but lately tran ju llisel Sonthal /\*/\ tn.it and the still unsettled Chpta 
Nagpur districts, bordering as the) do n le* of this Dinstoo affordetl 
a! vo rcavonable cause for anxiety and uneasiness. 

The main ta> of the Dimion Rnltrty s police Battalion whKh ha 1 
been expre d> raised for service in ihe bonlhxl / was o»in„ to 

the ex encies of tlie cr us eirly mo ed aw ay to a <! stmt station an h 
fur a c >n iderable pe iod, the onl) d fence a amst anv pii ible n e of 
the Vntbals was the sh kawati .Uatul-on. itself ns 1 have sa 1 tuspe ted 
of a d lo)a1 pir l No outbreak has however occurred, and as res 
petts lie *»h kawjti Ila u! n tl ha not out) ictna ned Cjulhf d lu the 
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tampering with the scpo)s, and endeavouring to excite them to mutiny ; 
but neither then nor subsequent)) has the lcgiment itself, as far as I 
know, been pro\cd to ha\c displayed any symptoms of disaffection, nor 
does the case of the i sepo)s who made a murderous attack on some of 
their comrades, and who were released at the intercession of the com 
manding officer, and of the icgiment generajly, foim any exception to 
this statement 


In the Hooghly distnct the landholders and others presented a peti- 
tion, complaining of the inefficient and cowardice of the poll ccbaikcw- 
ritizi's, and begging that the bolder class of Inthials might be entertained 
The e'pcriment on a small scale was sanctioned at the sadar station of 
Hooghly, with an intention of extending it, should it turn out successful , 
and whilst 1 am on the subject I may add, though the circumstance 
belongs to a later period, that Mr Hodgson D ratt, who has been officiat- 
ing for some months past as Magistrate of Hooghly, has succeeded in 
obtaining the sen ices of a considerable body of native Christians, w r ho 
appear likely to be good and useful men 

At Jhrbhum the Judge distrusted the sawevs attached to the Bengal 
police Battalion who, whilst the infantry were all Sikhs, w'ere chiefly up- 
country Hindustanis, recruited in the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
Fathighar Captain Rattray, commanding the Battalion, and Mr Baker, 
commandant of cavalry, were both consulted on the subject of disarming 
these men, and both replied that means were ahvays at hand of coercing 
them, and that this measure did not then seem desirable They were 
however subsequently disarmed wnthout any trouble (but after they had 
left Suri), and again received back their arms, as has been related in a 
previous part of the narrative, on giving decisive proof <Jf their loyalty 
On the occurrence of the outbreak of the Ramghar Battalion, fresh 
‘uneasiness was felt on the subject of the Shekjuvati Battalion, both at 
Midnapore and Bankura, where w'as a detachment of the corps, — an 
uneasiness w'hich w'as increased by the close neighbourhood of the Chota 
Nagpur distucts, and a fear of outbreak amongst the Chuars and 
Sonthals inhabiting the country about Bankura The distrust, however, 
of the Battalion seems gradually to have passed away, and in 
October, when increased fear of an outbreak amongst the Sonthals 
seemed to be entertained, a *wing of the Shekawatis w r as gladly 


welcomed at Bankura, and served to allay the anxiety that was felt 
But it is not necessary to record the recurrence of mere apprehensions, 
it is sufficient tc/^repeat that neither then, nor at any other time 
since, have the apprehensions either about the sepoys or the frontier 
tribes been realized. * 


At the end of August laige numbers of upcountry men were said to 
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hare come into the Hooghly district on inquiry these ifere found to be 
chiefly men seeking service m Calcutta. 

The Magistrate was, however directed to exercise all vigilance In 
watching an> movements of the kind. Throughout the Division escaped 
cohvicts from Chota Nagpur were from time to time arrested 

At the tune of the Bakr Id, in August, the Munsif nnd law officer at 
Birhhnm made loyal addresses to the Muhammadans at that place, for 
winch they received the approbation of Government, 

In September the Supreme Government pave notice of their intention 
of establishing a temporary cantonment at Raniganj 

Towards the end of October confidence was so far restored that the 
Magistrate at Bankura proposed to dismiss an extra establishment of 
luriumdazet which he had been allowed to entertain 

Soon after this the Shekawati Battalion, whose semces were urgently 
required in the Chota Nagpnr Division left Midnapore, and. In the end 
of November the Commissioner having reported that some disturbance 
amongst the Sonthals was likely to ante, I determined on tending a 
marine brigade of 100 men to Midnapore. These men left Calcutta on 
the 3rd December Subsequently on their services being urgently re 
quired m Singbhum a secon 1 body of 100 men was sent to tale their 
place 

Nothing further worth record ng seems to hare occurred In this 
Division Imyal addresses were from time to time presented In parti 
cular one from the principal inhabitants of Ulhra, transmitted by the 
Jnd fc e of Birbhnm who was directed to return my aclnowled^mentt. 

The Commissioner also brought to my notice die services rendered 
an 1 the offers ofsimunre made by the Kaja of Uurdwao and hde ired 
that my approval might be conveyed to the Kaja. 
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Bhagalpur and Rajshahi Divisions, the latter by 3 companies from the 
34th N I , of which the remaining 7 companies had been disarmed 
at Barrackpore — whilst the districts of Sylhet and Cachar were occupied 
b> detachments from the local corps, the Sylhet Light Infantry, who^e 
head quarters were at Cherrapunji in the Khasia Hills 

In the Chittagong Division the presence of the body of native troops 
was the chief, if not the only, cause for anxiety , the inhabitants were no 
doubt perfectly if onlv passu ely loyal 

In the town of Chittagong itself the population was a veiy mixed one, 
consisting largely of Maghs* Rajbansis, and other Arracanese tribes, 
with a considerable sprinkling of Christians, and all classes were at least 
free from any sjmpathy with the sepoys, and the same may be said of 
the 2 districts of Noakhali and fippera The jungle tracts which run 
along the whole eastern part of the Division are inhabited by 
tribes of savages, who, whilst some of them own nominal allegiance 
to the British Got ernment, and others are the so-called subjects of the 
Tippera Raja, are m fact but little amenable to any rule, and acknowledge 
no authority but that of their own petty chiefs 

But neither from these was any danger to be apprehended, and they 
are for the tnost part more formidable to each other and to the half- 
reclaimed savages who liaveHaken refuge within our frontier from the 
oppression of the more powerful tribes, than to the peace of the province 
m general 

* 

In the Dacca Division, on the other hand, there appeared to be 
much more serious elements of disturbance The district of Fandpur, 
the headquarters of the fanatic Ferazis — Backergunge with its notori- 
ously turbulent and insolent population — Sylhet with what was by many 
believed to be the dangerous presence of the Sylhet Light Infantry, 
but which, when the time of trial came, proved to be the saving of our 
European frontier from the very serious peril which threatened it — and 
beyond all, the city of Dacca, with its large Muhammadan population, 
which by the local authorities was believed to be at least not well 
affected to Government, though at the same time th*eir undoubted anti- 
pathy to the sepoys was sufficient to preve'nt their lending them any aid 
or assistance, and I am also bound .to say that neither before, nor since 
the breaking loose of the Dacca detachment, have they by any overt 
act shown a want of loyalty I could not, however, but feel considerable 
apprehension for the tranquillity of these districts and the more so from 
the extreme difficulty that presented itself in the way of sending any 
assistance to the authorities Unlike most other Divisions of Bengal, 
where in case of any outbreak a temporary'divergence of troops intended 
for the Upper Provinces was sufficient either altogether to prevent an 
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outbreak, or nt I east to avert the more serious consequences, this part 
of the country was, I need hardly saj far removed from any possible 
resource of thi* kind } all despatch of aid matt, therefore, be quite 
independent of any other movement, whilst the onlj meant of despatch 
was by a arcnitotis water route, and that too at a time when ttcamers 
could be til spared The Governor General however convinced of the 
urgent necesitty for maintaining tranquillity in our Eastern provinces 
despatched a body of loo tailor* from the II C S 7tnoh » with two 
armed pinnaces and the presence of these men prevented any serious 
consequences that tvoold have been otherwise certain to arise from the 
mutinous outbreak which afterwards occurred, and which, but for their 
presence would probably hare happened at an earlier and more embar 
rassmg time and I need hard!) sa> been attended with much more 
serious consequences. 

The districts of S>lhet and Cachar were calculated to give still graver 
cause for apprehension, not only on account of their greater distance 
from relief but also from their geographical position in our extreme 
Eastern frontier with no barrier between it and llurma, but the small 
independent territory of Manipur which powerless in itself to resi t 
any invasion, was are to be an indirect source of trouble and finnoj 
ancc in the event of any weakening in our prestige since for years past 
whenever an opportunity has tTercd, Cacliar has been the starting 
po nt for a revolut ona > alia k on Manipur and indeed that p'Htion 
of the mutinous ^jth detachment which reached Cachar wras immedi 
ately joined b> ome one or other of the pretenders to the Kajvship of 
Manipur with a small f 11 w o whi h on the si A htrst | rospe t t( 
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have restored confidence to that station as well as to Tippera, which 
had also been subject to the prevailing uneasiness The detachment 
too of the 34th N I appeared to have given an earnest of loyalty by a 
voluntary offer to make use of the obno\ious Enfield cartridge, and 
for some months the whole Division remained perfectly tranquil 

In the Dacca district meanwhile some uneasiness was caused on 
the score of a sect of Muhammadans somewhat similar to the Ferazis, 
under the alleged leadership of one Karamat All, who was said to be 
indentical with a well-known mullet of that name m the Jaunpur district , 
but the identity seems never to have been clearly established, and the 
excitement, whatever it was, subsided without any outbreak 

In 'July an increase to the police of the city was sanctioned, and m 
August confidence was still further restored by the enrolment of the 
European residents as volunteers, the Supreme Government having 
thankfully accepted their services . 

Mr Allen reported from the Khasia hills that exaggerated rumours 
of the fall of the British powei had caused some excitement amongst 
the hill chiefs, and shortly afterwards the ex-Raja of Jaintia (which 
adjoins the Khasia hills) was found to be intriguing with the Cherra 
chiefs, with a view to the recover}’- of his lost possessions The 
Commissioner was directed to seize him if possible and send him to 
Calcutta , but, on Mr Allen’s representation that this would be making 
the Raja and the whole proceedings of more importance than they 
deserved, he was duected to act on his own judgment in the matter, and 
the Raja was ordered to reside in Sylhet under the eye of the authorities 

At Sylhet itself the detachment of the Sylhet Light Infantry was 
increased in anticipation of the approaching Muhammadan festival, 
which, however, here, as elsewhere, passed over without the slightest 
disturbance 

It was at this time, the latter end of August, that the districts of 
Sylhet and CacKar were placed under Mr Allen 

At the end of August, in the regular course of things, a detachment 
should have been sent from Jalpaigun to relieve the 2 companies at 
Dacca , but, as this would temporarily have doubled the strength of the 
sepoys there, and as it was not advisable at this time to move bodies 
of native troops about the country, the relTef v r as postponed for the 
present, and the supreme Government approved of this Some uneasiness 
V'as shown by the sepoys on receipt of intelligence that a man of their 
regiment had been sentenced and shot at Jalpaigun, but there appeared 
to be jao disloyal feeling Fears for the approaching Muharram were 
entertained at Backergunge, and at a meeting of the residents it was 
determined to raise private funds and engage a body of 300 men, com- 
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posed of Maghs, Native Chmap^ for the defence of the district 
and m the meantime Government was requested td undertake the 
expense. A reference on this was made to tht* Government of Indn, 
for pemnision to raise such a body limited to oo men, at each saJ,ir 
station, as part of a comprehensive scheme which should embrace all 
the dqrtrtctj of fiengal, and this was subsequently sanctioned In 
Backergunge at this time it appeared especiallj needful, in conseqnencc 
of the turbulence and contempt of authority habituall) evinced by the 
people. 

The Dacca volunteers made an offer nl this time to escort the 
treasure from the drfferent oat stations to Dacca but arrangements for 
this had a 1 read) been made b) the local authorities and the offer mas 
declined with thanks 

A body of root sailors intended for service In \isam orrired about 
the » 7th o£ September at Dacca, m here they evinced a mutinous spin: 
and wished to decline proceeding any further The firmness of Mr G 
Camac, the Magistrate and of Lieutenant Lemls, commanding the 
detachment of the Indian Navy at that statiort, soon reduced them 
to obedience men deserted, the remainder proceeded mithout further 
remonstrance. I directed the Commissioner to convey my approbation 
to khmaja Abdul Cbam and \bdul Ahmad Khan, two Mubirfimadan 
g2mleraen, mho had given ready aid to GorcmraenL 

On the 24th October Mr Carnac reported that there was an uncast 
feelm* amongst the sepoys j this, however seemed to arise from reports 
mbich hail been in lustnously circulated amongst them that it was Intend 
ed to disarm them, and, on his explanation that no intention of the kind 
was entertained the excitement subsided. 
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prisoners, whom they pressed as coolies to carry the treasure and ammuni- 
tion, and, having, burned down their own lines and the magazine, marched 
out of the station, 'taking with them 3 Government elephants, without 
attempting any injury to the lives or property of the European residents, 
who were completely unprepared for the event 

It was at first expected that they would proceed at once ‘to Comilla, 
the sadar station of the Tippera district , but they soon diverged from the 
road towards that place, and turned into the jungles and hills of In- 
dependent Tippera At Comilla all the precautions that circumstances 
admitted of ware taken , the ladies and children were sent off to Dacca, 
whither also the treasure was conveyed, whilst Mr Metcalfe, the Judge, 
and Mr Sandford, the Assistant Magistrate, remained behind at the 
station with a view to reassuring the minds of the inhabitants (the other 
civil officers were at the time absent in the district) The Raja of Tippera 
was at the same time directed to use every means in his power to 
prevent the onward movements of the mutineers 

On the evening of the 21st November, an express, conveying 
the intelligence of what had occurred, reached the authorities at Dacca 
At a meeting of the officers, civil and military, including Lieutenant 
Lewis, ^.lt was, after some discussion, unanimously decided that the sepoys 
'must be disarmed 

Accordingly, the seamen under Lieutenant Lewis and volunteers 
assembled at daylight the next morning, and, having disarmed the differ- 
ent guards in succession, and without any attempt at resistance, they 
advanced on the lines, which were situated in a strong position at a 
place called the Lalbagh Here they found the sepoys and a detail of 
native artillery, with 2 guns, drawn up, ready to receive them , as the 
party advanced, fire was opened upon them, and a sharp engagement, 
lasting for half an hour, ensued It is sufficient to say that the sepoys 
were driven out of their barracks, and the guns carried with great 
gallantry The rebels left 41 dead on the ground, whilst 3 were drowned 
in attempting to cross the river, and a laige number were more or less 
severely wounded , nor was the victorv unattended by loss on our side, 
15 were severely and 3 slightly wounded Of the former 3 died of their 
wounds Dr Green, Civil Surgeon? who m the absence of other medical 
aid attended the attacking par*y> was shot through the thigh, and 
Lieutenant Lewis also received 1 slight w'ound 

' The volunteers had been left in charge of the treasury and of the 
disarmed men of the different guards, a few of whom effected their 
escape* though without their arms, through a window which had 
heen overlooked m the building in w'hich they were confined, 
20 prisoners ivere subsequently taken, to of whom were sentenced- 
IO 
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to be hang the remainder to transportation for life. The main 
body thoroughly pan Scat nek en, made a hasty retreat from the Din 
sion, passed by the stations of Jamalpjr and Mymemmgh snthoat 
attempting any attai, and, reaching the Brahmaputra, crossed, as ha* 
been prenousty related near Dagwa t^Mal and entered the dismct of 
Rangptir The intelligence of these separate out break* reached Calcutta 
on the *ame day and immediate measures were taken to prevent, os far 
as possible, any farther mischief The Governor Cenerat nt once con 
teDted to the despatch of a body of European troops, and, n* soon os a 
steamer and flat coaid be prepared, three companies of II M’s 54th 
were sent off to Dacca to act as circumstances should dictate. With 
them went a party of European seamen, aod a second party followed the 
next da> These were intended ultimately for the two stations of Rang 
pur and Dmajpor bat were in the meantime to act as should seem most 
desirable. With the detachment of the 54th I despatched Mr C. H 
Campbell, of the Ciril bervvee, an officer who was well acquainted with 
the eajtera provinces. Mr A. Abercrombie, c. alio accompanied 
tne sailors till they landed at riigsra gkAt m route for their destiaation. 

The Chittagong mutineers har ng ns has been related, entered the 
bills and Jangles of Independent Tippcra, remained there for *om^ days, 
taking short marches In a general north westerly direction which would 
eventually bring them into the Sylhel district whence they might either 
march direct upon the station of Sylhet, or chooses westerly or easier 
I y course In the first case crossing a branch of the Megna into the My 
oirnsingh d strict an I, following m the d rretion taken by the companies 
of the -jnl make their escape into the Kajshahi Division j m the tecon f 
skirim* along the ed*,e of the Jungle pn into luchir ami thence 
attempt to reach Man par 1 an 1 this list course they eventually t mV 
There can be little doubt that they hop^d an I rspected tobejonedhy 
the greater part of th S)lhet Light Infantry fkitia! on 

IlyaUvsh esp^nd tute vf 1? tret are they ha l with them, they 
msrugetl to procure sappl *-* at wetl at the an ttnre of tome of the hTI 
m m, who a te I at go l-m an 1 p <ncer«- Apprrhens mi were *J II enter 
t» n*d at Ch tu on ai it w»» f trr 1 tS it t 1 r i-l m It rrtarn a« 1 
fj-rajer the «ut 00, and t m Ur jp rh*n -n *41 f It at it r nt m ef 
Com tu. m th n tr n gh mrh'wj of »h h th y » vi-ae 
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displayed b> the native population* A party of ioo seamen were, as soon 
as possible, despatched from Calcutta for the further defence of the 
place. At Comilla the courageous attitude assumed by the Civilians 
had great effect in reassuring the nnnds of the natives. Many of the 
liberated prisoners and some small portion of the plundered treasure 
were captured in the Tippcra district 

The detachment of H M ’s 54th having icached Dacca left the seamen 
to proceed to their destination in the Rangpur and Dmajpur districts, 
(and, had the mutineers eventually determined on taking the westerly 
route above described, these marine brigades would have crossed and 
intercepted their line of mai ch,) whilst they themselves left Dacca on 
the 4th December in the steamer and flat, with an intention of proceed- 
ing up the Megna and the Surma to Svlhet, and thus anticipating the 
arrival of the mutineers at that place, for which they then appeared to 
■be making, or, supposing them to take the western route, the detachment 
would stilt be m a position to cut them off, should they not yet have 
crossed, or, if otherwise, pursue them on the western bank On the 8th 
December they reached Lakhi, on the eastern bank of the Surma, and 
here, finding that a further advance was impracticable, the force landed 
and proceeded by land towards Sylhet 

In the meantime reliable information had been received that the 
mutineers had at length left the jungles, and on the 13th' December had 
entered the southern part of the Sylhet district 

Mr Allen, who was now at Sylhet with the headquarters of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry, determined on intercepting them on the route 
they were now evidently taking towards Cachar and Manipur Accord- 
ingly, on the 15th, Major Byng, who was commanding the Battalion, 
started with the head quarters for Pratabghar, a distance of 80 miles 
from Sylhet, which they accomplished in 36 hours, reaching the place 
on the 17th Here Mr Dodd, Civil Engineer, who accompanied the 
force for the purpose of procuring information, found that the rebels had 
taken another route, and would reach Latoo, which was at a distance of 
28 miles from Pratabghar, during the ne\t night or on the following 
morning It was at once determined to make a night march on that place, 
which — notwithstanding the long forced march which had been already 
taken and the difficulties which the route to Latoo presented was ac- 
complished by the men with the utmost cheerfulness, and, as they march- 
ed into Latoo at daybreak in the morning, they were met with the intelli- 
gence that the enemy were close at hand They had barely time to 
form, when the mutineers ca.me.in sight, advancing in good order, A 
smart action took place, in wh’ch the rebels were entirely discomfited 
and fled into’ the jungles, leaving 26 dead m the field, and carrying off 3 
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number of wounded. On oar fide th^ numerical loss was comparatively 
•njall, confuting of 5 lolled and one severely wounded j but amongst 
the former we had to lament the km of the Hontde Major llyng 
who was mortal!) wounded early in the action, whilst most gallantly 
leading on hli men and died Immediate!) Lieutenant Sherer the 
adjutant of the Battalion, assumed the command, and brought the 
action to a successful termination The behaviour of the men on this 
occasion was admirable- A detachment, numbering not more than 155, 
met and defeated a bod) of certainly not less than oa The rebel sepoys, 
by solicitations and taunts, tried all in their power to pe t v ert the 
Hindustanis who formed half of the small force j but the) were only 
answered by n steady fire. 

A Gurkha jam ad or named Ganga Ram Must, was especially named 
for the distinguished gallantry displayed by him in the action, and the 
Commissioner subsequently brought to m) notice the conduct of a 
C urkha named Subban Khntri, a pensioner who accompanied his former 
comrades Into the field be fell mortally wounded In n hand to-hand 
fight- His daughter ha* since been pensioned 

A havitdar mho was taken prisoner was tried by drumhead court 
martial, and shot immediately a Act the action. Lieutenant Sherer and 
Mr Dodd both received the thanks of Government foe the sen lees they 
had rendered and the Judicimit arrangements of Mr Allen were highly 
commended. 

The headquarters of the flatiahon soon aficTwards returned to 
S)lhet, as puna it through the jungles would have been hopeless j but 
deta hments were *0 posted ns to interce p t the march of the mutineers 
towards Man pur 

Two Man pur spies who had giien valuable inf rnnuloa to Mr 
Dodd, rtcessdU each too Rv 

\fter the return of the headquarters of th* Kttulon to Sylhet |h 
jxm.ul %r ( on *a Ram llhut, who has twen n triced a bo e was sent with 
t6 fn^fl n pursift of a body of to tnut neers who were known |o N* 
concealed in the /tin !e near Lat n *(r tarj't th pirty ami k ! * I 
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the companies of H M ’s l 54 tb regiment, who were ordered to Dacca, 
there to await further instructions. 

This detachment, though they had no opportunity of meeting the 
rebels, yet did good service in the district, and not only prevented the 
-mutineers from making their escape to the westward, but forced them 
into the position where they were subsequently attacked and defeated 
Colonel Michell, with the officers and men of his detachment, have 
received from the Government thanks and acknowledgments for the 
service rendered by them I have already mentioned that they were 
accompanied by Mr Campbell, whose assistance on every occasion was 
warmly acknowledged by Colonel Michell 

Captain Stevens, who, on the death of Major Byng, had assumed com- 
mand of the Sylhet Battalion, had in the meantime moved into Cachar. 

Notwithstanding the defeats they had suffered, there was still a 
considerable body of rebels who kept together, - and were by degrees 
making their way through the jungle to the extreme eastern boundary 
of the district, with the persistent object of proceeding into Manipur, and 
these had now been joined by some Manipur princes, pretenders to the 
Raj, with a few followers 

On the 1 2th January they had taken up a position near the direct 
-road to Manipur, not far from the village of Sukiapur, which it wa§ 
their intention to plunder They opened fire on a party under Lieute- 
nant Buist, of the Sylhet Battalion, who had approached their position , 
he immediately advanced against them, whilst a second and third party, 
under Captain Stevens and Lieutenant Ross, made a simultaneous attack 
The rebels fought with obstinacy for about an hour and a half, when 
they fled, leaving 17 dead, the loss on our side was 2 killed and 2 
wounded This defeat had the effect of detaching their Manipun allies 

Captain Stevens gratefully acknowledged the assistance he had 
received from Assistant Surgeon Shircore,^ho Bad made himself most 
useful in obtaining intelligence 

A part of the Kuki Levy was present at this engagement, and vied 
with the sepoys in courage and devotion 

Again, on the 22nd of January, Captain Stevens surprised a party of 
the rebels, numbering about 40, of whom 10 were killed on the spot, 
whilst the rest fled, leaving their arms, cookingpots, and even their 
clothes 

j 

- On the 26th, a party of 20 men under jamadar Bagatbir Smgb, of 
the Sylhet Light Infantry, were detached against what w'as believed 
to be a small body of mutineers, but which was found to number from 
40 to 50 in a strong position on a hill Again were they defeated by thi^ 
Small detachment, leaving 13 dead _ 
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The)' were now completely disorganized and dispirited numbers 
had been killed bj hnln scouts who had been offered a reward for every 
sepoy titled by them One petty chief by name MnuJThow had accounted 
for not less than 13 of them Othen bad been brought in prisoners, 
as well ns some women and children who accompanied them The 
remainder were in a state of suffering which it is painful to record 
and were even said, in some instances, to have destroyed their children 
rather than see them starve. Some men were found dead in the jungle 
from actual starvation, and, to be bne£ of the 3 companies which left 
Chittagong not more than 3 or 4 men are believed to have escaped 
death or capture 

Considerable sums of money were recovered both in Sylhet and 
Cnchar but these are included in the rough estimate which I before 
gave of the recovered treasure. The women and children taken 
prisoners hare since been released, with permission to retire to their 
homes. 

The services rendered bj the officers and men of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry engaged in these operations have received my frequent 
acknowledgments. Nothing could exceed the loyalty of the men and 
native officers, and I have had gTcat pleasure m fcrrwardtDg to the 
Supreme Government the recommendations of Mr Mien for a substan 
tiol reward to this most descramg regiment. I have recorded my 
approbation of the proceedings of lieutenant Stewart, who at a trying 
time conducted matters m Cachar to my entire satisfaction. Lieutenant 
Stewart brought to the notice of Cmemnient the saloabJe assistance 
rendered by the Manager of the Cachar Tea Company Mr James 
Davtdtoo, who gave sery saloablc information during the time tic 
mutineers were in the jungles. The scoots rmployrd were chiefly from 
a village in h*s giant, and acted under hi* direction ». My aetnowled* 
srents were conveyed to th? gentleman ihrtmgh the Superintendent 
I need hardly »jy ho* hi hty I appreciate the jed mrnt an I eoergy 
d spayed thew foot the wh* 4 e crl is by Mr MI n Mu pretence at 
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a sepoy of the jail guard His term of imprisonmeht was nearly outy 
but he was in consequence of this detained , as soon as the disturbances 
m the plains ceased, he was released on sccuritj * 

At Sylhet it was reported in the end of January, that a Muhammadan 
landholder Haji Syad Bakht, had collected arms , on enquiring he was 
found to possess 6 small brass cannon, which he had been in the habit 
of using for firing during the Muharrani ^It w-as not thought prudent 
to allow him to keep these, and they were accordingly taken posses- 
sion of 

Nothing w’orthy of further notice seems to have occurred in either 
the Chittagong or Dacca Divisions 

An incursion of the Khocluk Kukis into the southern part of Sylhet 
was quite unconnected with the mutinies Some ill-feeling was reported 
to exist amongst the Manipuri inhabitants of Cachar in connection with 
the capture and trial of the Manipuri princes , but neither can this be 
said to have much real connection with the prevailing disturbances, and 
indeed it was itself a matter of trifling importance, rendering necessary 
mere local precautions - . 

It remains to mention those who did good service to the State m> 
these two Divisions during the progress of the disturbances 

I have already alluded to the judicious measures adopted'by the 
officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, Mr Chapman, both before and 
after the mutiny His conduct throughout has merited my high appro- 
bation I have also recorded here and elsewhere my approval of all 
that was done by Mr. Metcalfe at Tippera, whose promptitude, energy 
and resolution merited and received my warm acknowledgments Mr 
Sandford also conducted the duties that devolved on him m such a 
manner as to deserve my approbation 

At Noakhali Mr Simson was most active and energetic, and was 
able, by his personal influence amongSt the inhabitants, to provide 
means for resistance in case of any attack on his district, which, as he 
had a considerable sum in his treasury, was a by no means improbable 
contingency 

I record in a note the names of those native samindars and others 
who have been favorably mentioned by the officers of the Division for 
assistance rendered, and to whom my cordial thanks have been offered 
Mr Dunne, of the Snmudt factory, was also thanked for his services 
Mr Chapman mentioned having given a rewurd of ioo Rupees to his 
coachman, who conveyed to Corriilla the news of the outbreak. 

The conduct of the Tippera Raja seemed open to some question, as 
he had done little towards checking the progress of the mutinous 
detachment , but the power of this chief is merely . nominal* and I ..trust j 
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that hi* apparent backwardness wifi prove to have been the result, not 
of disloyalty bat of disability to afford Government an> substantial 
assistance, 

Mr Camac, officiating- Collector and Magistrate of Dacca, has acted 
with gTeat vigour and promptitude throaghoat the whole coarse of the 
disturbances. On the occasion of the actual outbreak at Dacca, he 
took a prominent part in the attack on the sepoys, nnd he brought for 
ward very favourably the conduct of bis two Assistants, Messrs. Bain 
bridge and Macpherson Dr Green, the Civil Surgeon, who accompanied 
the body of sailor* on this occasion, and, as has been already recorded, 
was severely wounded, is entitled to very honorable notice, and I must 
make special mention of the admirable behaviour of the Reverend Mr 
Winchester Chaplain of the station, who, in the service of the wounded 
men, fearlessly exposed hlraselfin the midst of the fight 

Mr Camae has made a separate report of the assistance he has re 
ceired during the past year from hit ttaxtr Jagabandhu Hose whose 
services have received acknowledgment and reward 

1 take this opportunit) of repeating my appreciation of the loyalty 
of the two Muhammadan gentlemen Kbwaja Abdul Ghan! and Abdul 
Ahmad Khan who bate been before alluded to in the coarse of the narra 
tire, and who hare been specially mentioned by the authorities. 

It has been thought advisable as a precautionary measure to strefvg 
then both Dacca and Sylhet. To the former place j companies of 
If M s loih Foot were some time since despatched, and on their 
arrival a portion ol the naval brigade, which had hitherto garrisoned 
Dacca, were pushed on to Sylhet under their commandant Ueutenant 
Lewis. 

The Manipurl Levy which wai raised at Cherrapunji has been mosed 
to Jamal par and »TI seems to promise a. continuance r f trampidl ty 
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(since the Burmese War of tSe6), anti it will be acknowledged that these 
m themseUcs afford no inconsiderable cnu<c of anxiety 

But it is not only bv these inherent sources of weakness that the 
peace of Assam lias, during the past few months, been endangered 1 he 
wide-spreading effects of the disturbances in the North-West have been 
communicated even to this distant part of our dominions, resulting in 
at least a partial disaffection of the local troops, and, in connection 
with this a conspiracy, hav mg for its object the subversion of our rule, 
and I am convinced that had it not been for the judicious measures of 
the authorities on the spot, and the prompt despatch of assistance from 
the Presidency, an insurrection would have broken out, damaging not 
only to the tranquillity of the province itself, hut also perilling the safety 
of the whole of our eastern frontier 

It was not for some time after the occurrence of the first outbreak 
in the north-west that any cause for apprehension showed itself m Assam 
In July the acknowledgments of the Governor-General were transmitted 
to the ist Assam Light Infantry at Dibrughar for the offer of service 
which they had made to Government How valueless these professions 
of loyalty have usually been the experience of the past few months has 
but too plainly shown , but there was then but little reason for distrusting 
these local corps, far removed as they might be deemed to be from any 
influence which had worked on the regiments of the line, and to a great 
extent of different composition from those regiments, and at that time 
little doubt of their fidelity was entertained Indeed, m July and for 
some time afterwards, the Governor-General’s Agent, Colonel Jenkms, 
was more apprehensive of any danger that might arise from the probable 
breaking out of the 73rd N I at Jalpaigun, and of the effect likely to 
be produced on the Bhutan and other frontier tribes, amongst whom "it 
was not uncommon to find men from Oudh , and he feared that fugitives 
fjrom amongst the defeated mutineers might in considerable numbers 
seek refuge with and take service under the turbulent Bhutan subas . 
t ^ ' vas °ot till September that an uneasy feeling began to display itself 
amongst the men of the ist Assam Light Infantry at Dibrughar From 
carefully conducted inquiries, Colonel Hannay, commanding the Batta- 
lion, found that the excitement was produced by letters from Arrah and 
Jagdishpur, addressed to men, of whom there were many in the regi- 
ments, enlisted in the Shahabad district 

The company of artillery at Dibrughar was hlso composed of Hindus- 
tanis, of whom there were a considerable number m the 2nd Asshm 
Battalion m Gauhati, though in a less proportion than m the first 

It was about the same time discovered by the authorities that some 
of these men, native officer^ anti others, were m communication with 
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the Snrang Raja, kandnrpeswar Singh, residing at Jorhat In whose 
bouse, whilst proceeding on furlough, they were reported to hare held 
meetings by night 

The men of the oJd dts handed Assam militia had also been tampered 
with. 

The Raja himself was a mere bo> and was complete]) the tool of his 
dttxn Mam nun Dutt, who was at this time in Calcutta, 

The Kara was arrested m Assam, and, hit house being searched, trta 
ion able correspoodence from Mom ram Dutt was discovered, as well as 
other letters in * feigned hand and without signature, but no doubt 
emanating from the tame source. 

This traitor was at the same time seized In Calcutta, and, having been 
kept a prisoner for tome weeks In the AH pore jail was sent to Assam, 
where he was tried m February of this year connoted and hung Four 
others concerned were tried at the same time one of whom was hanged 
3 were transported for life, and one for 14 years. The young Raja, who 
was brought down from Assam, is still in confinement In the Allpore 
ja>L 

Meantime Colonel Ifannay and the other officers in Assam exerted 
themselres strenuously to prevent the spread of disaffection, and with 
great success The Hindustanis were sent to the different small out 
posts, where they had no opportunity for communication with each other 
■od combination, whilst the Gurkhas and hillrnen attached to the corps, 
and who might be depended upon, wctc gradually drawn Into head 
quarters. 

Colonel Jenkins brought to prominent notice the namei of Colonel 
Hannay Captam Retd, commanding the Artillery and also of Major 
Richardson and Lieutenant Chambers, of the 3nd \ssam Rittahon 
Cmptim JJolnayiL pnonpyJ AsmMJof Cnm.ro.' ssicwr a) 5.1' i» A f vny 
good service connected »ith the d scorenn„ of the plot an I the well 
mana rd anest of the )£xmg Kajt, in which be re<e ted »rry rf •f*“'tt 
siinuurt from Lipnin bwhrr if the J»t Assam JljluJ on, an 1 the 
party undT hr romiunL Capta n |l »ar pnn pil \r Innttsth* 
Cortmm<ner at I> bui I ar was aim rrry favourably notice I by |H* 
Corrm ss^yer 
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sepoys at Dibrughar, rind thJit the hill tribes were threatening an attack. 
A reference was made to Colonel Jenkins, who reported that there was 
no ground for supposing that the peace of the province would be dis- 
turbed , he' had previously stated that the disaffection was confined to 
a few of the old nobles of the province who were in a state of great 
poverty and wretchedness, and that there was no feeling of discontent 
amongst the people m general 

The Goalpara district, which is the most westerly part of the province, 
had remained altogether undisturbed , but Colonel Jenkins reported in 
September that lie had taken means for adding to the efficiency of the 
police in that district by subjecting them to a periodical drill, and by 
increasing their numbers Qn the occurrence of the Dacca mutiny some 
fears were entertained for this part of the Division. The mutineers did 
actually destroy the Kunban thana , which lies in the corner of this 
district, and having plundered the bazar carried off the jamadar and a 
barkandaz belonging to the thana They also plundered Bagwa, and 
killed, as has been mentioned in a previous narrative, a barkandaz of the 
Goalpara police, who attempted to stop their progress 

At the end of December the Chairman of the Assam Tea Company 
again called the attention of Government to the defenceless state of 
Assam and to the danger that was likely to result from the mutinies at 
Dacca and Chittagong The Dacca mutineers, as has been seen, had 
passed hastily through a corner of the province, and neither the Govern- 
ment nor Colonel Jenkins apprehended any danger from the Chittagong 
mutineers The Chairman was informed of this, and was told that it 
was impossible at this time to allot European troops to Assam Colonel 
Hannay had also recommended that European troops should be sent to 
Assam, and mentioned even in December that some -disaffection still 
existed amongst the men of the detachment at Golaghat , it was therefore 
determined to send a second party of loo seamen, who left on the 31st 
December, and this opportunity was taken to send (as has previously 
been noticed) Maniram Dutt to take his trial in Assam 

Since the arrival of this reinforcement, tranquillity seems to have been 
completely restored in Assam 

Some correspondence took place in March on the supposed existence 
of a plot m the 1st Assam Light Infantry to murder the Europeans at 
Dibrughar, but on inquiry the repoits on the subject appeared to be 
without foundation Very full details have been received of an expedi- 
tion, in which a party of the'seamen from Dibrughar and a detachment 
of the 1st Assam Light Infantry took part, directed against one of the 
above tnbes of savages, but which failed owing to the great and unex- 
pected difficulties of the route and the treachery of a supposed friendly 
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tribe. The aggression, however which led to this expedition had no 
connection with the prevailing disturbances, and need be no further 
alluded to in this place. 

In conclusion I most add that I have the fullest confidence hi 
the experience and judgment of Colonel Jenldns, the Commissioner 
Of Assam, whose proceedings have at all tiroes merited and 
received my warmest acknowledgments, and who has been ably and 
rex I craily supported by all the officers subordinate to him, particularly 
Colonel Hanna} to whom the greatest credit is due for the prompt and 
well -conceived measures adopted to meet the impending dangers, and to 
provide with inadequate means against the threatened rebellion. I 
believe that there is now no reason for entertaining any apprehensions 
that the peace of the province will be farther disturbed { bat io order to 
provide against any risk, a farther reinforcement of 100 seamen has been 
sent to Assam The most recent measures represent everything as per 
fectly quiet. 

The measures which, with the sanction of the Supreme Covemment 
have been from time to time adopted for the preservation of peace and 
Order in the different Divisions under the Government, have been 
mentioned in connection with the narrative. Soch for Instance, as the 
despatch of various marine brigades to different quarters, the Increase 
and improvement of the local police, and the raising of various local 
bodies, which will hereafter form the foundation of the police Ilattahons 
recently sanctioned b> the Supreme Government 

Hut there are some subjects which have received little or no notice 
in the present narrative and which though state I elsewhere, may still 
here also be earsonly alluded to. \mon^st these is the improvement 
Una toned by the Carcmmenl of Iqdta In the police of llihar and of 
the. Ccuvl ToxeV. icsxl xsyl «.b.e lAi'.v.w. va '.be v.iw.bec 
Magistrates — measures which have been already attended with ftmar 
able results, and without which raa<*h greater confui on woul I have 
been caused in the districts of that province 
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various depots along the Grand Trunk road The establishment at 
Raniganj I had myself an opportunity of inspecting, and I was greatly 
gratified at the admirable efficiency of all I saw there, and I know that the 
system worked equally w r ell elsewhere For all this I am deeply indebted 
to the late lamented Mr J R Ward, to whom the first organisation of 
the establishment w’as due, and to his successor Mr Elphinstone 
Jackson, who maintained it in the same high state of efficiency 
Mr Ward was an officer of the highest promise, and in his early death 
the service has suffered a severe loss Air Jackson has merited my 
warmest approbation for the manner in which his very responsible duties 
have been conducted, and a high meed of praise is due also to the 
officers who worked under him, prominent amongst whom were his 
uncovenanted assistant Mr Hampton and Captain Grubb, of the Bengal 
Army, one of the superintendents of supplies on the Grand Trunk road. 
Tut, where all have zealously done their duty, it is almost invidious to 
distinguish any by name 

The details of this establishment have already been published, and 
need no recapitulation The further working of it has been lately made 
over to the Commissariat Department by order of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment 

In connection with the subject of carnage and supplies I take thq 
opportunity of noticing the successful operations of Mr K Macleod, 
of Chapra, w'ho was employed in the purchase of carriage of all descrip- 
tions in the districts of Bihar north of the Ganges He has deserved 
and received the cordial thanks of Government 

It is not within my province to offer any opinion on the causes of 
the mutiny, nor indeed have I had the opportunities of forming a 
judgment on the subject which would render my opinion of any weight , 
but I will not refrain from expressing my conviction that the outbreak, 
as far as the Lower Provinces are concerned, has been simply a military 
mutiny, and that there has been at no time anything that can be called a 
rebellion in the sense in which that term may properly be used 

To say that there has been no rebellion in the Divisions of Bhagalpur, 
Rajshahi, Burdwan, Nadia, Cuttack, Assam, Dacca and Chittagong, 
would be a simple truism , but the disturbances which have taken place 
in Chota Nagpur and in Bihar may be produced in argument on the 
other side 

The case of Chota Nagpur is easily disposed of The risings in 
that Division have been by no means general, but have in every instance 
been confined to a small and discontented section of the savage tribes 
and their hardly less savage chieftains, and often as much from 
personal animosity amongst the chiefs and people themselves as from 
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any dtslike to Dntish rale. That there has been any difficulty In re- 
pressing them arose from the nature of the count r) qnd climate and 
the extreme scarcity of troops, not from any Inherent strength or 
Importance In the mings themselves, which in ordinary times would 
hare been easil> quelled. Unfortunatel) nt this particular juncture 
the very troops which were depended upon for prompt repression of 
an) such outbreaks had themselves broken out Into open rebellion and 
it b a matter of wonder that an Ignorant and savage population, seeing 
the troops in open mutiny the prisoners forcibly released from the jails, 
the treasuries plundered and the stations abandoned b) the authorities, 
should not have risen en matst as, had there been any wide spread 
feeling of disaffection with the Hntuh rule they would undoubted!) 
have done. And in truth the events which hive from first to last 
occurred In the province of Ilihnr evince no less clearl) that there his 
been no organised conspiracy to rebel, whilst some of the attendant 
Cicts and circumstances testify most unmistakeably to the military nature 
of the movement. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the riot of the 3rd July in the city 
of Patna itself, In whkh Ur Lyell wis unfortunately killed j the very 
ease with which this attempt was put down, and the entire failure to 
elicit any sympathy suffice to show how little of concert or conspiracy 
there was in the city or In the surrounding district of Patna, nor as 
l hare noticed Ir the course of the narrative have the later disturbances 
had any effect In evoking symptoms of general disaffection in the 
neighbourhood The three districts north of the Canges may be 
dismissed with very brief notice AH of them, Tirhut Saran and 
Champarao— have been more or less exposed to disturbing cause*. In 
Champvran took place the revolt of the 13th Irregular Cavalry thn» h 
Tirhot lands of mutineers have passed 1 and baran. particularly at a 
recent period has been infested Iry pm m of marauding sepoy*. In 
all these d itnrts the station* were at one limp or other abandoned by 
the amber ties, am!, in short, indo rm nti hue not been wanting hi I 
there l*tn any host 1 e d spot iron on the part r>f the Inhabitant*. Hut 
what has been the fact t Tl ere has never l*ren an) th ng in the shape 
of a popular m overrent the mutineers have tern met an l d feat rd by 
levies actually ra srj in th *e di trwtv, an ! la ely we are to 1 thit the 
trot neet* hare Idi Saran n si an l-raui*- tl y m*n wrths*»Ittb* 
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from end to end, and, lately, bodies of sepoys established themselves for 
some days within a few miles of the station of Gaya itself , yet, with 
these, and with all the convicts loose o\er the country, the petty outlaw 
Jodhar Singh is able to collect only some few hundred followers, and is 
beaten out of the district by less than 300 Sikhs of the Bengal police 
Battalion , and it is tolerabl} evident that except with a few of the bad 
characters with whom riot and disorder aie a trade and profession, the 
rebels have here also met with but little sympathv 

In Shahabad the case is different but whilst in the other districts 
of this prounce the absence of any popular movement shows the absence 
of any popular sympathy with the rebels, the success attained by them 
in this district is of itself a testimony to the military nature of the 
revolt From this district of Shahabad the army was largely recruited, 
and consequehtly here as in Oudh the sepoys found that sympathy and 
assistance which they seek in vain in those parts of the country from 
which the miluary drafts were less taken. Yet even here in August 
last year, a body of 2,000 sepoys, with all the prestige that attached to 
the name of Koer Singh, and all the great influence he w'as able to 
exert, w-ere driven out of the district by the small force under Major 
Vincent Eyre, and a portion of these returned only in despdir, after being 
successively dislodged from Oudh and Azimghar. It is needless to enter 
into the causes which have enabled them for the present to make good 
their footing here , but even now their rule is one of terror, and not of 
affection, and though joined by a portion of the military population, and 
able, it is said, to raise some hundreds of recruits, they are obliged to 
maintain their position, and obtain their supplies, by a system of un- 
compromising severity and barbarity It bas already been noticed in 
the course of the narrative, that for many months Shahabad, as well as 
the rest of Bihar, was perfectly tranquil, with the exception of some 
trifling disturbances arising out of petty local causes , in short, with the 
single exception of this district of Shahabad, there is no trace anywhere 
of a popular movement, either separately or in connection with the 
mutinies An abortive attempt at plot on a small scale is discovered 
in Assam fomented by discontented sepoys , a few Manipuris take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Chittagong mutineers to attempt one of 
the periodical raids against J^n,par, but no "here IS there at *y S1 gh of 
combination, nowhere anv^frac e G f organised cons P irac y In short, I 
cannot help expressing j my firm conviction, ~th at > as far as I have had 
any opportunity of form jug an opinion, and witt , ‘® tt ' rence *° n ^y t° "'hat 
has come legitimately /under my person*'' observation there has been 
no rebellion, properly so called, but si^r^ly a military mutiny 

30th Septemberj jgjg F, J. Halliday, 
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Although It -docs not fall within Ills Lieutenant Governorship 
A ww 1 think following account of a Suttee as cam 
ted by Sir F Ilallidav yo years later will be 
considered Interesting and It has ne\er been printed elsewhere — 

14 Sullet was prohibited by law in 18*9 \t and before that time 
I wus acting as Magistrate of the district of Hooghly liefore the 
new law came Into operation notice was one day brought to me that 
a Stt/Ue was about to occur a few miles from my residence ^uch 
things were frequent in Hooghlv as the hanks of that side of the 
river were considered pantcularU propitious for such sacrifices. 
When the message reached me Dr Wise of the Medfcal Sendee and 
a elergrman (whose name I forget) who was Chaplain to the 
Go\ernor General were visiting me and expressed a wish to witness 
the ceremony Vccordlngly we drove to the appointed place where 
a large crowd of nathes was assembled on the river bank and the 
funeral pile already prepared the intended victim seated on the 
ground In front of it C hairs were brought for us and we sat do*n 
near the worr^n My 2 companions who did not speak the language 
then began to press the widow with all the reasons ther could urge 
to dissuade her from her purpose oil of whfch at their request I 
made the woman un Icrstand in her own language To this she 
listened with grave and respectful attention but without l*clng at 
all moved br it the priests and many of the spectators also listening 
to what was lai I 


\t IcnMh he showed some Impatience and asked to l>e allowed 
to proceed to the | tic ^cemg that nothing further coul I be done 
I gave I r die pcrmii ion but t>efnrc she la I move 1 the cic»g)Rian 
bep-c I me t > put to 1 cr on^ more ptcsimn — D d site know whi 
jmn she was ai>out to suffer? M e seated rm the grtmn I clore 10 
mr feel IwUI up it me *1 h a carnful esf re vion In her Intel t* 
grnt fi e anl sail far an wer “bring a lamp tie lamp wl» 
Iron hi of tl small sauce 1 i li t|I n u Ji) |Hravant« anl a!** - * 
same or m e! f j irr *' e cot n wicl Ifeje *e 

l rs i arran e ! in ih my * r '* a 1*^ a ,v * r,| jjm «t I ** IJgl t 


wh ( c!» wat d (f j/ 
T»-n • ci" 1 C , 


l c i i a*v! s> ik 


ci 1 a t s e» / Jpe* 1 
"y if If v e f 1 *'*"'“ 1 
Nf » lie-. jell *» t r~T* 


l4 tl e pfTTUt l l*f rfe 

^jalr «f d V 
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and finally twisted up in a way \ihlch Lean only compare to what I 
have seen happen to a quill pen in the (lame of a candle. Thisi 
lasted for some ‘time, during which she never moved her handy 
uttered a sound or altered the expression of her countenance. She 
then said “ Are y ou satisfied J to which I answered hastily, 
“ Quite satisfied,” upon which with great deliberation she removed 
her finger from the flame, sajing “Now ma) I go ? ” To this I 
assented and she moved down the slope to the pile This was 
placed on the edge of the stream It was about 4! feet high, about 
the same length, and perhaps 3 feet broad, composed of alternate 
layers of small billgts of wood and light dry brushwood between* 4 
upright stakes Round this she was marched in a noisy procession 
2 or 3 times and then ascended it, laying herself down on her side 
with her face in her hands like one composing herself to sleep, after 
which ' she was covered up with light brushwood for several inches, 
but not so’ as to prevent her rising had she been so minded The 
attendants then began to fasten her down with long bamboos This 
I immediately prohibited and they desisted unwillingly but without 
any show of anger Her son, a man of about 30, was now called 
upon to light the pile 

It was one of those frequent cases in which the husband’s death 
had occurred too far off for the Tody to be brought to the pile, and 
instead of it a part of his clothing had been laid thereon by the 
widow’s side A great deal of powdered resin and, I think, some 
ghi had been thrown upon the wood which first gave a dense 
smoke and then burst into flame Until the flames drove me back 
I stood near enough to touch the pile, but I heard no sound and 
saw no motion, except one gentle upheaving of the brushwood over 
the body, after which all was still The son who had lighted the 
pile remained near it until it was in full -combustion, and then 
rushing up the bank threw himself on the ground in a paroxysm of 
grief So ended the last Suttee that was lawfully celebrated in the 
district of Hooghly and perhaps m Bengal 

The prohibition of this horrible custom which had been a subject 
of grave apprehension to which the Government, until the time of 
Lord William Bentinck, had always feared to apply itself was effected 
without the smallest opposition or difficulty At first applications 
for leave to perform it were not unfrequent but being in every case 
11 
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uemly forbidden were at qnce abandoned the B rib mini merely 
retnarkln# Lhat If the widow was not pennilted to boro she would 
Infallibly be struck dead This never occurred In my district or any 
where else <o far a* I know ” 
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CHAPTER II 

SIR ]OHN PETER GRANT K C. B, G C M, G. 

1859—62 

Lv jlie preceding Chapter, Sir Frederick Halhdaj’s successor, Sir 
John Peter Grant, has been constantly men- 

Prevlons career J 

. lioned He was the second son (bom 1807) of 

hr John Peter Grant, Kt, (1774-1848), of Rothiemurchus, Inver- 
, ness, M P for Great Grimsby and Tavistock, a Puisne Judge of the 
Bombay Supreme Court, and subsequently a Puisne Judge of the 
Calcutta Supreme Cqurt from October 1833 to February 1848 (the 
latter had succeeded to the entailed estate of the Donne of Rothie- 
murchus on the death of his uncle, Patrick Grant, in 1 790 he died 
at sea on his passage home, 17th Mav 1 848, and was buried in the 
Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh ) He was educated at Eton and Edin- 
burgh University , and appointed to the Bengal Civil Service from 
Haileybury, in 1826 He^arrived in India on July 31, 1828, and had 
therefore done nearly 31 years’ service before his appointment to the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal He served in the revenue and 
judicial departments in the N W Provinces, at Bareilly, 1829, 
Shahjahanpore and Phillibhit, 1832, and in Bengal, as Deputy Col- 
lector of Saran 1833 , as Secretary, to the Sadar Board of Revenue, 
Calcutta, and as Assistant Secretary and Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment, 1834, Deputy Accountant and Civil Auditor, Agra, Deputy 
Secretary to the Governments of InJ^. and Bengal, Judicial and 
Revenue departments, and Superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
1 835 , Junior Member and Secretary, Prison Discipline Committee, 

1 836 , Secretary to the Indian Law Commission, 1837, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary to the Government of India, legislative, 
-judicial and revenue departments, 1838, Private Secretary to the 
■Governor-General, January 1839, an< ^ U e P u ty Secretary, General 
and Financial departments, 1839? Deputy -Accountant-General, ex- 
officio Director of the Bank of Bengal, and Junior Secretary, 
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Financial branch 1840 on furlough from March 1841 to *844 Com 
missloner for payment of the Maharaja of Mysore a debts 1844 47 
Commissioner for Inquiry Into proceedings regarding Meria sacrifices 
In Gan jam 1847 Secretary to the Indian Law Commission 1848 
Secretary to Government of Bengal 1849 Secretary to Government 
of Indio, Home and Foreign departmenu 185154 Member of 
the Governor Geperal 1 Council 1854 — 59 but temporarily Llcute 
nant Governor of the Central Province* during the mutiny 
185758 

Sir J P Grant, It will be seen from the above summary, had a 
distinguished career It Is recorded of him that 

RcnUtnA* 

bis varied abilities tact and judgment comhlned 
with hi* unbiassed opinions on all grave question* and hi* kind 
feeling for the people marked him as a man suited to the time His 
versatile qualities and his knowledge of detail* of administration In 
every department. It Is said peculiarly fitted hlcn to deal Ip a master 
ly way with all difficult problems. \\ hen he vras convinced of tire 
soundness of any scheme or measure he would not rest satisfied 
until he gained over the opposition Lord Macaulay regarded* him 
as one of the *• flowers of Calcutta Society one of ibe little 
drcle of people whose friendship I value and In whose conversation 
I take pleasure H Both Lords Dalhousie and Canning paid great 
regard to lilt counsels 

Mr Seton Karr write* (1899 ) The Governor General at that 
time in the verv fulness and maturity of his j>ower« and experience 
found a colleague who, if he differed on some Important questions 
from a sti eiman somewhat apt to carry all before him by forcll 1c 
wniing and ly j*er»onal Influence did not at other times content 
hlnklf with a brief Minute of concurrence but supported bli chief 
by State papers In which co A «»i ar-uments were set forth In a style 
of peculiar dlgmtr in I clearness Mr fhsrarh spoke of Grant $ 
Mtcu^r on the \nncxation 0/ flulh Is one rf the si Vit fu;<r* 

In iV wbde Jl u- B->ok \n 1 Lord lull ou* e scknowlrd'rd that 

op*soniJon on some poln * was aim tt welcomed Lr th f r»ctful 
*tq {sort brought to bear on il - d *cmd *1 of brief* which the 

Goseroor Cmnl bsl set hi » sul In wfl h h'i cohrayac 

ennearfrd ** 

~ /” m*.tt • '• n-pf \t IO|-*» 
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There is a story on record that, when Belvedere was being fur- 
nished for the first time, Sir J P Grant induced the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, against his will, to disallow some of the > 
expenditure incurred by the first Lieutenant-Governor as not covered 
by the despatch of the Court of Directors on the subject It Is also 
on record* 1 how, after Lord Canning, in the Mutinies, had not accept- 
ed the first offer of the European # Community of Calcutta to enrol 
themselves into a Volunteer Corps fo*r the protection of the city, Sir 
J. P Grant on the ioth June 1857 pressed the Governor-General to 
recall his refusal — “ Your Lordship will see that the general ques- 
tion of having a Volunteer Rifle Corps here, when the Europeans 
come forward, has been settled both by the recommendation of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government and the Court’s decision thereon. Now v 
not only have these inhabitants come forward, but they are grumbl- 
ing at their offer having been virtually declined Certainly an emer- 
gency has occurred infinitely greater than was contemplated at the ' 
time by any member of Lord Dalhouste's Government ” The en- 
rolment of Volunteers was promptly sanctioned by Lord Canning 
Writing in 1854 Mr Seton-Karr stated that the whole weight of the 
Government of Bengal had rested on the shoulders of Sir J. P 
Grant “ It is not easy to. estimate the invidious responsibility of 
such a position as was held by him, while Lord Dalhousie was absent 
frptn Calcutta During his incumbency, several long, intricate, and 
perplexing cases, involving the personal character of officers high in 
% the service, and ending in their removal, were taken up and most' 
carefully investigated, and in evtiy single instance, without One extep -* 
Hon, the orders of the Bengal Government met with the entire sup- 
port of the Home authorities It is rather a wonder that, without a 
separate and unencumbered Lieutenant-Governor, so much has been 
done in Bengal, than that more should not have been attempted , 
The manner of doing the work may, in part, be appreciated by a peru- 
sal of such papers as official form and secrecy have permitted to see 
the light It has often been a subject of regret to us that there is nO 
way of making important papers known, except through the-> 
somewhat laborious process of publishing them in a “ Selection ” 
But to such as emanated from the Bengal office during Mr Grant’s 
incumbency, and under his signature, we shall not hesitate to apply 


* Kaye’s Sepoy War, Book V H, Chapter IV, 
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the description given by the moat Judicious dbd grave of English 
historians of the style of one of the most eloquent and sound of 
our divines, that there vr« M no vulgarity in that racy Idiom and no 
pedantrwin that learned phrase and we have reason to know that 
Mr Grant’s official careej is acknowledged by -competent judges to 
have exhibited better things than mere stvlc, however weighty and 
precise such as Inflexible Impartialitr high sense of honour undaunted 
love of Justice and unwearied search for truth ” He referred also 
to the legal acuteness and the luminous precision which mark all 
the wntlngs of Mr John Peter Grant ” 

Sir John hare has given a sketcji of Sir J P Grant, as a Member 
of Lord Canning’s Executive Council at the time of the Mutinies 
which shows his fitness for the office of Lieutenant Governor 

•‘He mas man> years youngerthan his brother civilian, Mr Dorm, but 
be had done infinitely more work. In him with an indolent sleepy manner 
was strangely combined extraordinary activity of mind. He wai one of 
the ablest public servants in the country With some hereditary claim to 
distinction, he had been marked oat from the very com men cement of his 
career no less by a favourable concurrence of external cirtfbms lances than 
by his own inherent qualifications, for the highest official success. No 
young civilian m his novitiate ever carried upon him so clearly and unmis- 
uVeably the sump of the embryo Councilor as John Crant, In some 
respeett this was a misfortune to him. His coune was too easy He had 
found his way » he had not been compelled to make II Hr bad not 
jostled by the crowd be had seen little or none of the rtrj^h work of 
Indian administration or Indian diplomacy It had been his lot as it hi I 
been his choice fo spend jhe greater part of hn official I fc in cloie 
connection with the h ad-quarters of the f mtmmrnl ; an I tberrfsfe 
his opportunit s of in leprn lent act on had be n f w { h!» personal 
a qoaintance with the country an I the people was not extensive j an ! Ff 
wrfrk had been ch eily upn paper ir*jt as a member of apowerf.il 
boreni-racy h * valu mrn poiout i k is the mstirry of facts, 
clear an 1 ptre vr tn th r arvalyt cal arran e*n nt, and g AM » ih rvot* 
than ctHim^ power of rsprr ♦ on, he was *.lr ra* r y ( tit l 1 1 I h hlfr 
the d-Jt r» of the Sevrru ut. He a 1 fcsuf * * a t, an 1 if 

Cwernmert werr p'fj M by anyd H '‘u t qvirV--», *j $ **l» 1 

man of d roMrtM £ tn al a c is », e a fie it < n J t 4 a r* ty 

tryst fj rg the teeth, he was t 4 -* rssn «f »1r ‘ nltc n d I *■ r e 

or to eloc Ja e t 4 r « 'mut Co-pa a sf; jc* ^ n jn i 1 t ■* * 

b'-fei*r*LC e wt ta r he entrrM t‘ f Si-rt Un tilt a J* fk* 
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close of Lord Dalhousie’s administration But he had sat long enough 
at the Board to establish his Iridependence He expressed his opinions 
freely and fearlessly , and his Minutes, when Minute-writing was in vogrie, 
were commonly the best State papers recorded by the Government of the 
day Closely reasoned, forcibly expressed, with here and therd touches 
of quiet humour or subdued sarcasm, they cut through any sophistries 
put forth by Ins colleagues, with sharp incisive logic, and clearly stated 
the point at issue without disguises and evasions On the whole, he was a 
man of large and liberal views, the natural manifestations of which wert^ 
perhaps, somewhat straightened by an acquired official reserve , arid n6 
one questioned the honesty of his intentions or the integrity of his life 

Another writer has slated that he was of retiring and inaccessible 
habits 

Sir J P Grant had succeeded Sir F Halliday as Member ot 
Council, when the latter became Lieutenant-Governor 1111854 In 
August 1857, w r hen Mr J Jl __ Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, was shut up in Agra, the administration of 
the country about Allahabad, Benares and Cawnpore, fell into abeyance, 
and it became necessary for closer supervision and more vigorous 
control to be .exercised Lord Canning determined therefore to depute 
Sir J P Grant there, in the character of Lieutenant-Governor of the 
“Central” Provinces, to exercise precisely the powers' which 

1 1 

• Mr Colvin w r ould have -exercised, if free to do so The Viceroy 
w r rote of him — “There is no man in whose capacity for the tasK’oLre- 
establishmg order I have so much confidence &s Mr Grhnt, hnd 
certainly none who will act more in harmony With the military 
authorities ” Sir J P Grant left Calcutta by stearrieT^oh tire 7th 
August and assumed the government of the “ Central ” Provinces at 
Benares about the end* of August His deputation lasted til j -early m 
1858, when he resumed his seat in the Council of India on the 
Governor-General assuming charge of the executive g-oyernmenfc of 
the N W Provinces from the 9th February 1858. In connection 
wnth this period of his service there is a reference to Sir J ^ P ,Gnu^t 
in letter IK of the “ Letters from a competition wallah ’’ (avowedly 
written by the present Sir G O Trevelyan, Bart „ ) dated Calcutta, 
May nth 1863, which maybe quoted here — r ^ 

“After Lord Canning, Sir John Peter Grant had the gratification pf 
being the personage most profusely and fiercely maligned by the enemies 
of the native , which honourable position he long retained, until ^bf^fide 
Sir Charles Wood put -in his claim, a claim which has beeti mstantfy an ! d 
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fully recogoued A certain journal rtnde the brilliant suggestion thM 
Sir John Peter, had he dared, would very likely have released the sepoys 
whom C eneral NeiU had ordered for execution, and then proceeded to 
abase him as if he had actuall) so done- This hypothetical -case soon 
grew into a fact It was stated positively in all quarters that Sir John 
Peter Grant had set free the murderers of Cawnporc, with a bombastic 
proclamation, containing the words, u in virtue of ray high authority 
an eipfesskra which at once discredited the story In the estraiition of 
all who knew the man- Sir John and bis high authority were reviled 
and ridiculed iq the daily and weekly papers of England and India, In 
conversation, on the stage, and on the hustings- Meanwhile with 
native laimess and good humour he said nothing and allowed the 
tempest to whistle about his ears without moving a muscle. At length 
the Home Government wrote out to the Coiemor General, directing him 
to tale cognisance of the affair and he accordingly requested the 
accused party to explain how the matter stood Then Sir John spoke 
out, and affirmed that the report was a pure fabrication { that he never 
enlarged a single sepoy and that had he desired to thwart C eneral 
Neill, such interference would bare been entirely out of bis powtr 
Hereupon, the pres* in general proceeded to make amend* in a full and 
satisfactory manner One newspaper however had n 5 intention of 
letting him off so eatily and put forward an apology »htch wa* et 
quisitely charactenitic, aad probably diverted the object quite a* much 
as it wa» designed to vex him The gist of it was that Sir Jqhn haiP 
undoubtedly been Crfiely charged in thi* particular instance but that he 
wa* *qch a confirmed and abandoned fnend of the native ft* qu te to 
deicne everythin he hid got, and that no contumely whether rightly 
or wrongly be*towed on him, coaid by any possibility come amliv 

In W* Mlnu c of the rnd July 185; on the services of officer* 
In the Mujnlcs, Lord Canum ally led to thrf special dutv in land 
some term* thus In the Central frounce* the < overnmem Inf 
some month* a*a led itself moit bem-fictiHr of the a* ility an J 
energy of ilellon’WeJ I ( ran, ih na Meml^r of the Suprvm* 
Council an I now IJeu rn n -Governor rf fluvnt wh » cx rti n* 
contrPmel g res !r n rr t!l t'ln 1 n or! f “ *■ 1 J 'm K»»e 
wr e« of J I Gran t‘u 1 t gf» a* * h» f n t»n t tl 
time been mu h tr I In i n m «' etc { r-»* rr *5 o» t -tv 

rftmanllaj from Fm « rman-ai au *n In * r* r— dr iv cl 
Jl-r* JL-h-TJxS 1 J ir r<r 'cf l, If ! t » *“> e*t n I *' I l » 
ISU i seemed U L I a ra Lef f * tU perf *n 1 id « 'nui; 
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duties as Secrctar) or Councillor, there was a fund of latent energy 
in lmn and lie was eager for more active employment than could be 
found for him m Calcutta " Colonel Mallcson describes him as 
4 ‘ the ablest member of the Council of Governor-General Mr 
Grant was, indeed, a man of verv remarkable ability He had a 
clear and sound understanding, a quick and subtle brain, great 
independence, and great decision of character If he had a fault it 
mat have been that lie did not alwa)s make sufficient allowance for 
men whose intellect was less vast and whose views were less sound 
than his own He failed thus to rate at their full influence on the 
multitude opinions firmlv advocated by others, but which he knew 
to be untenable His prescience came thus to be mistaken for 
dogmatic assertion, his keen insight for conceit But this slight 
defect, arising from want of European training, was overborne by 
the powerful intellect, the high and lofty ideas, of one of the 
greatest members of the Indian Civil Service” Sir R Temple, 
writing in 1882, referred to Sir j P Grant as a <c man of com- 
manding talent, and one of the ablest men that the Bengal Civil 
Service has <?ver produced and Sir H S Cunningham m his 
Earl Canning (Rulers of India Senes) alluded to him as “ a civi- 
lian of exceptional ability ” 


Anticipation 


The Hindu Palriotoi May 12th 1859 anticipated 
public approval for Sir* J P Grant It wrote of 
him .. * 


“His-mmd is imbued with the large English spirit, while his knowledge 
of the real circumstances of the people he has to govern is sufficiently 
extensive. He too has given ample evidences of a vigorous under- 
standing, strong will, independence of character and thorough apprecia- 
tion oT the duties of an Indian Statesman If he is somewhat reserved 
in his disposition, his stern uprightness and brilliant intellectual qualities 
go far to instal public confidence in his favor His opinions on the 
salient points of administration are also well-known to the public which 
will watch his career He is not a senseless decrier of the Permanent 
Settlement , he has refined ideas on the subject of legal reform, he 
is well conversant with the condition of the judicial institutions of 
the country, and thinks approvingly of the political aptitude and aspira- 
tions of the people wjiose fate he will have to direct He is known 
to be prepared to carry out an imperial system of education , and 
against an undue and unequal distribution of patronage his unswerving 
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firmness and decision of character and honesty of purpose offer ft 
strong guarantee. 

Sir J R Grant then as Member of *he Viceroy s Council ttas^ 
like Str F Halliday before him eminently eligible for the vacancy 
in the Lieutenant Goremorship to which he was nominated and 
succeeded on the ist of May 1859 Private Secretaries were 

successively Major A. C. Plowmen of the 50th N I and Capt, 
J R. Pughe of the 47th N I ' * 

The Indigo question* as will appear later occupied the principal 
place in the Sir J P Gram s labours. A brief 

llrWf t«lch of r J 

oot*t sketch of other important matters of his admlnls 
tratiem has been given in M Seton Karr's Cram 
of Rotblemurchus ** — 

“Much was done to facilitate intercourse and to expend judiciously 
the imperial nod local resourCts in the construction of road*. Railways 
met with his earnest support, and civil engineers were delighted at 
the capacity for mastering the derails of their business which the 
Lieutenant (»ovcmor evinced The improvement in jails and jail d 1 
dpltne went on with steadiness. Fresh rules were laid down for the 
examination of pleaders in the Cml courts and means take* to prescribe 
standard wrorks for all candidates, and to have such works translated 
into the vernaculars. \ great but important change in the Cinl Court* 
of«f nl instance was effected, by which, without increase of espend turr 
superfluous official* were removed, and better salaries were given to 
the real d wrs of the work, who were recetsnn* a remuneration wholly 
inadequate to their maintenance whilst exposed to manifold temptatKins 
The who,e machinery for the impoa l»m and collrctjoo of the in 001 
tax sras or an setl, and the tax itself was coflretrd with as I tile general 
dncomtnt as w a* possible in the nature of th ngt. Act \ of iSfxlhe 
Charter of the a nculiun t*. wax imprmrd. an l a taw f * th* »n of 

the M<si 4 fin Sal service wa bn*j ht well n *h t 1 comp ion Is* a 
lesoutres, npeeitlly llerse ra ve-J f x th t nnioi ancy ami pof e of 1 * 4 * 
town*, were hu 'ue ol art the |j*i sjnt tHorow went wi sever il 
of tlei-e t Ai 1 of n p<vt n»l-d t si n n a h t > ih »r il d pi h 
of bm nei s inlhir tl-e merit *f rul n* iu r »•*! e*r a t x » ol 
w tb e» h r* to tbe-r nutnul l-o-e \ brni-J a 1 1 11 in I V» 
< t rr> , f „ *-f pi_i q 11 r ! j MS*\ rap e t y an e»pi o »t h In 
m 1 - t t-i t v wa J» cf th pe*^ e w 1 t^e d -nsr-t **» «*» * 

jr* n e •it ‘,0 0 jrxt I-Ijh* l^oriXTe*! l «4 a 
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The second great despatch on Education (No. 4 of the yth 
April 1859") from the Secrctarv of Stale reached 
India ‘>0011 after Sir J P Grnjit had assumed office 
ft examined the results of the orders of 1854 and, to quote again 
the words of the Education Commission of 1S82, it “ reviews the 
progress made under the earlier despatch which it reiterates and 
confirms, with a single exception as to the course to be adopted for 
promoting elementan education GVlnlc it records with satisfaction 
that the system of grants-in-aid has been freely accepted by private 
schools, both English -and Anglo-Vernacular, it notes that the native 
community have faded to co-operate with Government in promoting 
elementar) vernacular education The efforts of educational officers 
to obtain the neccssan local -support for the establishment of verna- 
cular schools under the grant-m-aid system are, it points out, likely 
to create a prejudice against education, to render the Government 
unpopular and even to compromise its dignity The soliciting of 
contributions from the people is declared inexpedient, and strong 
doubts are expressed as to the suitability of the grant-in-aid system 
as hitherto in force for the supply of vernacular instruction to the 
masses of the population. Such vernacular instruction should, it is 
suggested, be provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers 
of Government on the basis of some one of the plans already in 
operation for the improvement of indigenous schools, or by any 
, modification of those plans which maj suit the circumstances of 
different Provinces The expediency of imposing a special rate on 
the land for the provision of elementary education is also commend- 
ed to the careful consideration of the Government The Secretary 
of State also drew attention to the question referred to m Sir F 
Halliday’s Minute of 1858, viz, whether there was any connection, 
between the recent disturbances in India and the measures in pro- 
gress for the prosecution of education, with special reference to the 
feeling of jealousy prevailing in Bihar previously to the outbreak m 
1857* The Annual Reports on Education contain ample statistics, and 
show that the lines laid down by the Secretary of State were followed, 
but progress was impeded by the state of the finances Sir J P 
Grant made a beginning with Primary Education, as will appear later. 

'Sir J P Grant had been Lieutenant-Governor only two months 
when the following Proclamation was issued by Lord Canning . — 
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“ The Restoration of Peace and TmnqniUitj to the Queen* Dotni- 
„ cwm* in -India makes it the grateful Duty of the Vice* 

D.1J <A Thick, fir _ _ ; 

tncatwr tinj y Q ti- roy and Governor-General in Council to direct that a 
Day be appointed for a Solemn Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for Hi* *IgnaJ Merries and jTotectfon 

u War 1 * at an end j Rebellion ts pat down ; the Noise of Arms l* 
no longer heard where the enemies of the State have persisted In their 
last Struggle j the Presence of large Force* in the Field has eeavcd to 
be necessary Order is re-established } and peaceful Pursuit* have 
everywhere been resumed 

“The Viceroy and Governor General in Council desires that Thurs- 
day the a8th of Jaly be observed as a Day of General Thanksgiving for 
these great Messing*, and as a Holiday throughout Dntlsh India, by all 
Faithful Subjects of the Queen 

“Especially His Excellency in-Council incites all Her Majesty's 
Christian Subjects to join in a humble Offering of Gratitude and Praise 
to Almighty God for the many Mercies vouchsafed to them * 

The Bengal Administration Report for 1859 6° k the ^ 

senes that contains any attempt at a literary ityfc 
The previous report* were with hardly any cxccp 
tion m re compilations of facts and statistics Oils one was evident 
Ir composed with some attention the manner as well as the matter 
and with the Intention of inviting rather than repelling pcruul For 
instance it was found possible to make the subject of j/urut/r in 
teresung In the following jiaragrapb* — 

“ Can g robbery or durtfr is one of the mmt prevalent of led an 
crimes. Hut it t» not of an uniform nature j it s»jn a different com 
plexton 10 d fferent -district*. In the frontier province* of Arracan Chh 
*2*08* ant} T/ppcra, ihe ct>mn which are reported as atxe/h/r are 
generally mere bord r ra d« cooimittrd by ravage an I urt l»il 1 1 tribes* 
sheltered by matt nub e mwnu ni an ! d fvmts from our oh erva 
Cm and letrn e \t 1 m * are impelled from th r moonti n fast 
no o by the of hun and th»“ 1 p*- 0/ jv md f in th* |w*rtfd 

\iU*.*s of th pU nc At t mo |h y *rr or 1 on try a moi f om* 
thirst for Inman b* WlMles/rf r* rd *A o» u n n fc h » U t f **• 
round tl e grave f some d juil irh fu**» 

•* | ai the *U. ■»/< ft l-eo^J 1 »»e * *Y me » ih i v n* 

uu/rr mtipvrs. Tf rj 1* *0 l tt * fi ~* t* e on- ** lh ef A»~*l 
• r>S(li rt,s« K* l t'-'id*-*, t! yalUkatW n 01 f pi fir *u 
Uj u {u»r*<«t bull b t-n * ,r »” t f it es 

pen islfvf »» t— tUt'rt eit 1 w tj rt * tt+r » r-a-Jr 1 
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the verj cvistcncc of gang-robbery in an> shape, however modified, 
must, if not checked, reflect discredit upon the Government But m this 
country crime is difficult to reach, more difficult still to eradicate We 
ha\e to deal with a people who are too apathetic to exert themselves 
individually for the suppression of crime, and w ith landowners, who too 
often are more interested in sheltering- the criminal than in giving- him 
up to justice But in spite of all these disadvantages much has been 
done The Commission for the suppression of dacoity has during the 
last >car greatly extended its operations and it has now its ramifications 
in nearly every district of Bengal Great, too, has been the success of 
its exertions In manv districts the crime may be saul to be almost 
extinct The following statistics will show at a glance how' vigorous have 
been the exertions of Government to check this indigenous and once 
1 prevalent crime — 

Year No of cases Yeai No of cases 

1852 520 1858 190 

185G 292 1859 171 

“ These statements do not, however, include the w'hole of Bengal, 
but only those districts which arc immediately under the Commissioner 
for the suppression of dacoity ” 

The success of the dacoity Commission in Bengal determined 
J P Grant to establish a similar Commission for Bihar, and to 
commence operations in the next cold season 

“ There is one class of dacoits against whom our operations have 
not at present been equally successful River dacoits , as a body, have 
been far more fortunate in evading justice than their brethren on land 
The reason of this is obvious The large rivers, which in Bengal are 
the highways of traffic and in many places the only channels of com- 
munication between one part of the country and another, afford great 
facilities for the commission of dacoity and oppose great obstacles to the 
discovery of the perpetrators For when a boat is attacked and plun- 
dered in a solitary place, far removed from any village or other habita- 
tion, the unfortunate traveller, ignorant of the locality generally, prefers 
continuing his journey to instituting an inquiry, which involves certain 
trouble, and promises but doubtful success Where a dacoity is com- 
mitted upon land, it is comparatively easy to track the footsteps of the 
dacoits but it is almost impossible to do this upon water 

“The Spndarban channels and the rivers of the Backergunge district 
have been long infested with powerful- gangs of river dacoits The 
impunity which these men have long enjoyed convinced the Lieutenant- 
Governor that some special measures were necessary for the protection 
of the numerous merchants and travellers who passed by the Sundarban 
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route to the district* of Eastern Bengal and Assam It was accordingly 
determined as an experimental measure to send a small steam gun -boat 
coder the charge of the Assistant Ihtccn/r Commissioner to cruise about 
those localities in which dacotttrs were of the most frequent occurrence 
From the short trial the experiment has had, there nre pood grounds for 
entertaining hopes of its ultimate success The \*si*tant Com 
mlssloner has collected n mass of useful infonmtion regarding the 
chief dacotti of the district the gangs wuh which they are con 
nected and the beats Within which their operations nre confined It 
appears that the Igrenter number of hcothts in those parts are com 
muted by professional clubmen who divert themsebes with obrrw/r when 
they can find no employment in their own line upon land. 

u In addition to the information collected, the Assistant Commissioner 
succeeded in mating sesernl arrests and in one case the arreted cksn't 
turned approver and disclosed the names of hi* former accomplices. 
In cares of d tcvitr where direct evidence of the crime is seldom pro- 
curable, the evidence of an approrer often discloses n chain of ctr 
eumstanttal evidence which leads to the conviction of a whole gin;, 
ami the Assistant Commissioner entertains hopes that, by judiciously 
following up the information he has obtained, both from approvers an l 
private sources, he rfilt, in a short time be able to break up the greater 
number of the gan s hhfth now infest the ^undirbin channels to the 
great detriment of trstellers and commerce 

A proposal ma !c In the CUIl Finance Commi sion In W 

atxili lithe 7?Jre;/r Commit ion was ucce sfnllt rc i t«r I lo < *fi r J 
P Print on the groan I of the utillti of the Dc{«artmml an 1 the 
cheapness of it working 

<ir J P Prant made scscral tour* in the vcir i P 5 > f 5 l*oth l r 
T sratcr and l»v land One of these ext n led Irons 

the “jt 1 Januarv t c A^ Into March cblcfls Inti* 
Phnta Nagj ur an 1 Tatna IhiHlons Throu lion It* wlrle mirch 
In Pilar inclullng lie ‘*htl al 1 1 d arlct wl Ich I * I l nr 

and •< l«el» slistwl* I lewa much 1 ru V * ih il- trry marked 
tesject wllch tie *1 iV 1 ! nietnmir r f |L |<e jV 1 .wrltotie 
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the plains between the vallcvs of the Dabiodar and Barakar rivers' 
it is 4S miles from Barahar, and 16 from Karharbali, on the liast 
Indian Railwaj Its summit is 4624 feel above the sea, and the 
mass of the lull overhangs the Grand Trunk road between 189 
to 198 miles from Calcutta Sir F Hallida} ascended the hill in 
February 1855, hut was not fa\ourably impressed with its capabilities 
as a sanitarium later examination, houe\er, showed it to possess 
mam desirable qualities As several Kngineers spoke well of it in 
regard to water and in other respects (as the thermometer did not 
hse abo\e 73 0 and showed a minimum difference of 15° as com- 
pared with the plains) Sir ) P Grant inspected it personallv in 
]anuar\ 1S60, and strongh recommended that a small sanitarium * 
should be formed there with a barrack for about 60 invalid soldiers, 
and bungalows for a few ofheers and other Europeans As the Jain 
pilgrims evinced a strong feeling against the eastern portion of the 
lull being made a military sanitarium, the western portion (dnided 
from the eastern b} a deep cut) which the pilgrims never visited, 
was chosen for the building sites Sir J P Grant ordered a road, 
to be cut in anticipation of the appro\al of the Government of 
India The Governor General approved Sites were accordingly 
cleared, a road was cut up the western side of the hill, and the 
foundations of a bungalow laid Owing to a remark of the Secre- 
tan of State that Parasnath, though of limited extent, appeared in 
other respects to be suited for a sanitarium, that any remaining 
• doubt on the subject would be cleared up if a few thatched tents 
-were erected and occupied during the hot season, and that in the 
meanwhile no permanent buddings should be commenced, Sir J P 
Grant resolved to try the climate himself Tents having been 
thatched for his accommodation, he left Calcutta on the 17th of 
April 1861, and remained on the top of the hill till the 20th May, 
when a fire, accidentalljfcbreakmg out, destroyed the tents, and com*- 
pelled him to return to the Presidency. About the 31st of May he 
.returned to Parasnath, where he lived in unthatebed tents, transacting 
business, till about the end of June , the rainy season having for 
some w r eeks previously set in, and very heavily The results of 
these visits convinced Sir J P Grant that, so far as climate was 
■concerned, no further knowledge of it* could be gained, or was 
required. By the year 1863-64 accommodation for 32 men on 
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I he MU had been completed For 4 rear* Invalid* were sent there 
ind derived benefit from Its dimate But In 1867 68 the hill wai 
abandoned by Government as a military sanitarium (although 
several improvements had been but recently effected ) on the grounds 
of Insufficiency of water and space of unfavourable medical returns 
and of the greater economy of Darjeeling The various buildings 
were made over to the Public Work* Department and disposed of 
Certain members of the Sveta m ban sect of Jains set up a claim to the 
exclusive pse of the hill under a document purporting to be a firman 
of the Emperor Akbar But Government acknowledged no obllga 
Uon to recognise the claim and the genuineness of the document 
was doubtful 

An inquiry made by the Secretary of State in regard to the 
success which had attended the cultivation of the 
tea plant In Assam led to the submission of reports 
from the local officers and the subject came prominently under the 
consideration of Government Clearance* of land were found to !>c 
ttcadllj advandog throughout the district* of the North East Frontier 
Agency Ijirge beneficial result* had attended every adrancc so 
made not only b) the reclamation of extensive tract* of waste and 
jungle lands but also by the large introduction of capital into the 
province and its cmplovment under huropcan direction in the 
highly remunerauve cultivation of tea The Assam Tea Cornjanr 
formed In 183- produced 10000 Ps of tea In 1840 In 1858 the 
production was - -o ooo P s In 18517 there were 20 factories at work 
and the profits of the Assam Tea Company were 9 per cent, ftr 
annum \t the lime of the inquiry there were reporte 1 to be 7 59 t 
acres in a more or less forward »ute un ler cultivati m In Assam for 
tea t)»c produce of which for rite la t year was 1405^87 p» It 
was stated that an acre well cultivate 1 » ml I jive something more 
than f maunlto/tri an 1 tl at if the Ian l unj r uhlvi Ion only yase 
tl** low average rf c maun Is j*er avre the j r Iu*e w«*il ! l*c upwar J* 
of 3 millions of |.o in h Tlcli tu tr of pr M.urmjr % 1 elrut laU-ur 
In tl ^ I ne m was aim! i a**n u a* -* j anl iul<-i ir me * 
of tl - J q nusasla 1 >t * ll 01 tt*l lr 1 et 1 l tl \ s it ir c 
Tl r J re « ! l> ** Is* r I * l »s a If I * J a 1 f 3 / 
n/ urn it Ih 1 n!l!i i'i - »i l 1 \ tf-rf 1 rstrs 

war t ! l<e»»r^U <rfn|i , si % * 1 « ~ I " 
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considered, and suggestions- for a s\ stem of cool) immigration under 
regulation were offered b) Government In C.icliar lea cultivation 
Iiad commenced onh about 4 tears before the last ) ear's crop was 
about 1000 maunds, and a portion of it had realized in the London 
market 2$ 2^^ per 11> and was pronounced quite as good as, if 
not superior to, the teas grown in Assam On the 4th January 1856 
the magistrate of S3 lhet announced the discovery of the tea plant 
Several hundreds of acres were under cultivation in Darjeeling, 
where the first trial of the tea plant w’as made in 1841 with a few 
seeds grown in Kumaon from China stock In 1856 the first 
plantation was started at Kurseong and another at Darjeeling, and 
progress was being made on a considerable scale The Superin- 
tendent of Darjeeling confidently anticipated that the district teas 
would very soon rank with the highest class of Indian teas the 
labour difficulty did not present itself in Darjeeling, coolies being 
almost alwajs obtainable from Nepal 

Allusion has previously been made to the question of the sup- 
Ch.ink Puj-i pression of the Charak Puja The Calcutta Mis- 

sionary Conference again petitioned the Legislative 
Council to prohibit hookswinging at this festival , and the petition 
was forwarded to the Secretary of State Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of opinion that every opportunity should be taken of 
discountenancing the practice, and they suggested the propriety of 
inserting, in all leases for Government lands, a provision hostile to 
the celebration of the festival , of enlisting in the same direction 
the sympathies of the leading members of the native community, 
and of quietly making known the disapprobation wuth which such 
spectacles w r ere regarded by Government Sir P Grant called on 
the .Commissioners of Divisions to furnish reports on the subject. 
From these it appeared that hooksw'ingmg w r as confined to Bengal 
proper and Orissa Where this practice existed as a long established 
custom the local authorities w r ere directed, by using their personal in- 
fluence, and by obtaining the co-operation of the zamindars, to induce 
the people voluntarily to abandon the practice On the other hand, 
where Charak swinging was not an established custom but a mere 
occasional exhibition, the Magistrates were authorized to prohibit its 
celebration as a local measure of police for the preservation of order 
and decency The practice was reported to be gradually dying out. 


12 
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The Sonthal Parganax were reported In 1859-60 to have greatly 
tw* Soctiui r*r- Improved under the able administration of the Com 
mlssioncr Mr \ule c s. V fair rice crop enrich 
ed tbc agricultural portion of the population and the great demand 
for labour which the railway created afforded a remune rathe occupa 
tlon for those not engaged in agricultural pursuit* The people 
seemed generally contented and happr The system of bond labour 
fulh discovered in 1858 was broken up The bondsmen were of 
two descriptions, known l>r the names of hameoti and Ilurwahi 
bondsmen A Kamcoti bondiraan was one who in consideration 
of a sum of money bound himself and hh heirs to serve the giver 
of the loan until the money was repaid with Interest, The Ilurwahi 
bondsman similarly bound himself to work for the monev lender 
whenever his services might be required The Kamcoti l>ond<min 
gtnerallr lived with the bondholders and was in fact his domestic 
servant. The Hunrahl bondsman, on the contran was a wxt of 
out-door talxmrer and was onlv cmplojcd when his jerrkes were 
required The bondholders for the mo t pan conilstcd < f 
shopkeepers merchants, and chaudhru who found it profiul le to take 
land and cultivate it by slave-labour Several vases of l*mdagc came 
to tbc notice of the authorities and the bondsmen were at once 
released from their securities The sv stem of iKmdage width ha 1 
once estensivclv j rev ailed graduallr disappeared under the \ ro'cc 
tlon afforded bv a vigorous administration 

In the Sonthal countr) there was some excitement in the Nava 
Dumka Ulvi Ion caused principally In ti e j r(Hecdin„» of Mr C 
Tlame a farmer of an estate under the Court of \t ards who ha 1 111 
the lands measured and bid enhanced the r«ip aft rent — thlrflv Incrne 
to an cst nt l*eynn 1 their (mwer to j a> Mr Ilnnei f dr 
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considerations and a desire to avoid all misunderstandings with the 
Bhutia Government In 1842, it again came into our possession, 
subject to a yearly rental of 2,ooo*rupees, which was regularly paid 
to the Bhutan Government This annual payment was according!} 
stopped in 1860, but it wa3 considered doubtful whether this single 
measure of retributive justice would bring the Bhutias to their 
senses 

All representations to the Bhutan Government regarding aggres- 
sion on the frontier proved ineffectual Payment of the rents of 
Amban Falakata was frequentty demanded Further depredations 
were reported The Subas and Kafmas (the Bhutia officials) were 
suspected, of being the instigators An interview took place 
between the Suba of Mainaguri and the Deputy Magistrate of 
Titalya At the beginning of 1862 the Superintendent of Dar- 
jeeling and the Government officers on the frontier reported 
that the Bhutias were making hostile preparations for the pur- 
pose of entering our territory and occujiying Amban Falakata, 
and that an attack on Darjeeling was apprehended Two compa- 
*■ mes of Her Majesty’s 38th Foot and a wing of the 10th native 
infantry were immediately despatched from Dmapore to the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and a wing of Irregular cavalry from 
Oudh to Jalpaigun The presence of these troops restored confi- 
dence on the frontier In March there took place an interview bet- 
ween the Darpan Raja and the Agent to the Governor- General, North- 
East frontier The letters purporting to be replies from the Deb 
\ RtyD to the demands of Government for redress were believed to be 
spurious At last, Government resolved to send a mission mto 
Bhutan, as the only means of explaining the precise nature of our 
demands and the measures they would V>e compelled to adopt if 
those demands were not conceded 

The hill tribes of the district of CF ltta g on S had for a Ion & t,me 
Chittagong mil given serious trouble and annoyance to Government 
Trlbcs Th$ nature of the cou ntry they inhabited rendered 

it extremely difficult to retaliate a^ ,nst them with any effect The 
: tribes were, m their social condm/ on ’ but llttlc remoNed fr °™ Sa%ageS 

and for sexeral years the tract of £ hl11 counlr > had been the SCCnC ° f 
t murderous ra.ds commuted by/ them Thc Slundus > a numerous and 

4 ‘ powerful race m the south-ea* 1 of the Chma S on S d,stnct ' and the 
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Komlaf, were the chief perpetrators of these outrages, and their 
Incursions extended from Manipur to Ana can. The cause* of these 
raids were various. A pnvate quarrel with a neighbouring clan a 
tcardty of women and domestic servants and the consequent neces- 
sity of procuring a requisite number of captives to supply the wants 
of the tnbe the simple desire of plunder or of obtaining heads to 
grace the oWquIe* of some departed chieftain were the prinapal 
causes which led to the commission of these raids When on out 
rage of this nature had been committed it was very difficult to reach 
the offenders Before troops could arrive upon the spot the marau 
den had retired with their boon to their labvrinth of hills and pur 
suit was almost hopeless in a countr) everywhere Intersected with 
precipices *nd watercourses and covered a ith densest jungle The 
villages too In which these savage* resided were stockaded and the 
paths strewed with caltrops and other devices to render the ap- 
proaches as dangerous and difficult as possible Hitherto It bad 
been the |>olicy of Government to manage these wild tribes as mush 
as |»ossib1c through the Influence of a powerful family called the 
Poangs, whose authorltv was considered to extend over tlie wlole 
cmmtr) south of the Chittagong over to the borders of \rraran 
Arms arid ammunition uerc dl m billed to the I oang and a con 
slderable remission of revenue was made to enable them tr keep up 
the neces ary stockades for the defence of the frontier To some 
cxtcc tliese mea urcs were attended with success But fonts were 
» ill mao ujvnn our sut jects of the plains and the manu ling tnl«*< 
sellommetwih the ) unishmeni thev deserved ( overnment ac 
coidmgW revolted to comment, e a difleterrt pohet Tltl dl trad* 
to tlie east of the j lain country « f Chittagong were w[ih Irjwn from 
the operation of the general regu’ati mi an 1 a ^nperin ro *rnt 
witli Man terial power* wav apj^nn «~l t > rt rcl lor sij«-rvil)n 
an I consul over the nuroeru iv trllies w! > Ini a* itnl that aim us 
krtmn corn rv I wa* 1 >jwtl tbst. I v tl e Inf r rui I m wl if frr 

ijueti in ercou - with I* van J* O f» w m t ft if ri*'S »{<f r- 

ten^rnt to CO fret Cmernmer * si 1 ever uilr l«- s’ l»a* ( 
meavure fi r tl ^ cu ’irau o f if <*”* > 1 ti I a f f<Jt i 1 t " c 

mat tl rck s f ll w l^r *er ra * *f I 1 1 1 I « ' eft j r r 1 « »' 

a tf >ut to t! e In* »’ ir if r-if rt ern fr rf 
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gong hills between the Karnafult and Fcnii) riftrs, left their 

mountain fastnesses and attached some lull villages 

Ktikln ° 

under our protection, near the source of the Fennj 
Following the course of the stream, the} attached and destro)ed the 
ullage of Ramglnr and from thence, inclining to the north- 
west, the} made a sudden descent on the plains of 1 ippera The} 
hilled 187 persons in the plains and abo\e 100 were carried off as 
sla\es The outrages commuted in the hills were equal!} atrocious 
and it was behe\ed that 300 persons m all were hilled, and 200 more 
carried captne So great was the alarm caused bv tins inroad that 
whole ullages along the frontier were deserted , and even in the 
town of Comilla serious apprehensions of an attach were for a time 
entertained But the savages had no intention to face the attach of 
an organmed body of troops Before the military police had arrived 
upon the spot, the marauders had retired to their hills, and the 
season of the }ear rendered it inexpedient to pursue them The 
punishment of this barbarous tribe was of necessity deferred till the 
next cold season* 

The Kuhis were punished in r86o-i, as contemplated, for their 
raids into frontier villages in the Chittagong district in thfc previous 
year Early in January 1861, a force of 1,250 military police under 
Captain Raban started from Chittagong, penetrated into the Kuki 
country, carried the stochade of Rutton Poea, the ringleader, and 
retired A survey of the country visited w r as acquired The Kukis, 
however, invaded the territories of the Raja of Independent Tippera, 
and subsequently made a less serious incursion into our own hill 
country lying to the south-east of the Karnafuh river, beyond our 
outposts but under the protection of the Poang Raja. One party 
was, however, intercepted and dispersed w r ith loss, and another was 
partly cut up. For the future security of the eastern frontier, in 
addition to the frontier posts which had already been established 
with marked success within our own territory, the civil police were 
supplied W'lth fire-arms and endeavours were made to train the 
villagers to habits of self-defence The Superintendent was instruct- 
ed to keep a vigilant watch upon the trade of the hills, and to 
exclude from the markets of the plains all tribes which displayed 
a spirit of opposition to his authority Such exclusion, (it was 
expected), would be severely felt, for these markets were the chief 
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outlet for the productions of the hill* where the sax-ages bartered 
their hill cotton and coarse cloth for nee, salt hardware, gun 
powder and matchlocks. Th- Poang Raja was compelled as 
required by hi* agreement, to keep up his own chain of frontier 
posts in an efficient state of defence and an officer was d'-spatchcd 
to the darbar of the Raja of Independent Tippera to Insist upon 
similar measures being adopted along the Tippera frontier 

The outrages commuted In the Mvmensingh district bv the 
Caros who inlnbitcd the range of hills between 
Assam and Bengal proper nccc« itated the despatch 
earlv In ■ 86 1 of a forces of Milu?n police under Captain Morton 
and Lieutenant Chamber which uccessfulh inflicted punl hment 
on the offender* To reclaim these hilVav ages from barbarism and 
bring the people into closer contact with civilization It was propojed 
to Intersect the countrv with roads 

\bout the same time there was a rising among the Khaslas 
of the jainlia hills to the north of the district ol 
Ktu»a r*bciis*rv a dj oin ing Cachar on the west. This 

country came Into our posses ion -in 183c when the kaja Raj 
Indra Sing voluntarily re igned his autlioritr over an unprofitable 
tract for a pension of 500 rupees a month In 1^58 it 
resolved to impo e a house tat on the country l“he jKrople red ted 
and were punt lied an ! the tat wa j>al I without demur 

A rebellion look pbcc again am >ng the lull klndas in January 
lF6j and a dl pla» of mihtarr force to <jucU it was required Two 
native regiments were Ic patchc I from the 1 resl Icncr to a*d t tb" 
local trooj v lit the cn l ol March Ilri ait r Ceneral Miowcrt aft t 
Major Rowlatt o nu lcrc I the military ojurratt mi at an en I TV 
causes < f tie out* rrak were cr\ *1 cure IV rn It wjs a tti' 1 
ed bv JVngali merchant «ln tc in 1 c balitif train-' In ll 
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Towai daroga with a festival at Jalong General Showers also 
mentioned the taking a\\n\ of the shields of the Singlengs, or chiefs. 
Major Row latt thought that all these causes might ha\c had more 
or less effect in inciting to rebellion a people naturally turbulent 
Short!) after the outbreak of the Khasias, the lvuhis committed 
raids on the S\lhct valle), and on Independent Tippera No con- 
nection was established between the Kuki outrages and the Khasia 
rising A \cr) serious riot took place at Phulguri in Nowgong on 
the iSth October 1861 m which Lieutenant Singer, the Assistant 
Commissioner, lost his life at the Hands of the mob 

In Sambalpur, Major Impey, by a polic) of conciliation, induced 
the surrender of the rebel chiefs who had been out since 1857 
He offered free pardon and restitution of con- 

Xnttvc SHtcs 

fiscated property to all rebels with the e\ception of 
Sarundar Sahai, Udant Sahai, and Milter Bhan, son of Sarundar 
Sahai By a notification of 301I1 April 1862 Sambalpur and its depen- 
dencies w'ere made over to the Central Provinces 


In the beginning of 1862, a disturbance broke out in kilo Boad, 
Bo ^ d in the Tributary Maha Is of Cuttack It apparently 

originated indirectly in some dispute* between the 
Rajas of Sonepur and Boad respecting the right of a tract of country 
called the Bara Bhava Des, which was divided into 12 Des or 
Muthas, and was principally inhabited by Kundhs The country 
was formerly under the nominal sway of Boad, but it was alleged by 
the people that it w r as made over to Sonepur by the Boad Raja The 
Kundh rebels attacked the Boad Raja who had exasperated them 
They agreed to accept our terms with a view to settle their grievances, 
and retracted when expeditions were sent against them Subsequent- 
ly the rebels proved anxious to make their peace w'lth Government, 
and Narain Mulhck their ostensible leader, as well as the principal 


sardars, surrenderee 

In 1871-72 Sir G Campbell w'role that tC the Government of the 
iudigo dtstur Second Lieutenant-Governor was a continued strug- 

- gle with questions arising out of past lawlessness 

and affecting important interests which suffered by the transition 
from, m old-fashioned state of things to a rule of law and order. 
He succeeded in this task, and achieved a very lasting im- 
provement, but he was, it is believed, wearied by the struggle, 
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and retired before completing the unial term of office ” The 
dispute* connected with indigo cultivation In Bengal had long been 
a subject of anxiety to Government, In the rear* 1854 *5 a pro- 
posal to re-enact sections II and III of Regulation ^ of 1830 for 
the purpose of enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the 
cultivation *nd deliver) of the indigo plant, was much disetused but 
no special legislation wa* thought to be necewar) In the sear 
1856 reports were called fqr from several Divisional Commissioner* 
a* to how the indigo sowing season of that rear had pasted ofF In 
respect of auch disputes but nothing of importance calling for the 
Immediate interference of Government or of the Legislature was 
then brought to notice It was not until the commencement of 
1859 a Hule before Sir J P Grant* succession to the Lieutenant 
Governorship that the question began to press Itself unnoldably 
upon Government In April of that year a planter In the dis 
trict of Barasat complained of a general disinclination among the 
rat juts of his concern to cnitivate Indigo This feeling be attribut 
ed not to the unremunerative price for the crops but to the conduct 
of the district Magistrate which he averred was openly hostile to 
the Interests of Indigo planting On inquiry however It appeared 
that the conduct of the Magistrate complained against had been per 
fectly legal and Impartial In cases of such disagreement It was 
manifestly the duty of the Magistrate to lease the lorries in make 
their on n bargains as their mutual interest might direct and lhf« 
was what the Magistrate appeared to liase done \l llte desire of 
the previous Lieutenant ( rnernor the Magistrate used hli food 
offices to bring the comj Joining planter and the ran ah together l-ut 
no good Seeme I to come of the attempt \tatit the lame time a 
difference of opinion arose lwt*een the tme Ma Lira e (tfe 
!lon*ble w if \ Lden) and Mr \ ( ii'r tie ~nmmlnlrnef of ll' 
Dhislon. on the que« ion of tin* general interfere! cc » f tl r j* her in 
cases of <ti pu es art'In* from | Ian m «owin" nr attemj In to 
die land of the ratr alt sal b In hgo against their *iIj r>n tf *■ f'rs ft 
a contra cu \n app ca ion ha! l**en mi 1 to tf r stj^Nnelr 
certa n rufi a / for prn»ectj jn *-arii a | ar r *1 tf*7 »aX *»» 

g fdrx forts 1 !» t * p T o*i I up U - r Ian ! ar ! fn * »•» t) * Si 
Tl e Ma htra e I a ! * t ittx I tie j* te t> frt<re! t i**-* t y* 
troctlr^ ilem tf t 1 e la* ! sj f<ar< ! trie rrallr it- f r t <r? ft i\s 
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raiyats, not to allow an} one to interfere with it I\Ir Grote object- 
ed to this order, on the ground, chiefly, that it imposed upon the 
daroga undue responsibility. This difference of opinion was re- 
ferred for the decision of Government, as a general question res- 
pecting the employment of the police The Lieutenant-Governor 
gave it as lus opinion that Sir A Eden’s principle was a true exposi- 
tion of the law as it stood, according to which the police w r ere bound 
to protect persons and property from unlaw-ful \iolence, and to 
abstain from entering into disputes respecting alleged contracts, 
w-hich were only cognizable by the Civil Courts In the case in 
question no claim W'as made of the ownership or possession of the 
land entered upon, w'hich W'ere confessedly the raiyats’ 

In the month of August Sir J P Grant, while on a tour by 
water through a part of the Bengal districts, received petitions from 
numerous ; aiyats of the Nadia district, complaining that in indigo 
cases they did not obtain due protection and redress from the 
Magistrate , that ratyals obnoxious to the factory were frequently 
kidnapped, and that other acts of great violence were committed 
with impunity in open day These complaints met with the con- 
sideration their importance deserved It appeared after due inquiry 
that, on the whole, the petitioners had not always received that 
redress from the law, and that practical protection from the police, 
to which they were entitled. Some of the cases, though many 
months old, had not been disposed of, and one case, in which a 
taiyat , after having been wounded in an affray in which factory 
people were the aggressors, was carried off from factory to factory, 
and undoubtedly died in durance from the effect of his wounds, 
was most weakly and improperly treated at the commencement. 
The local authorities were admonished that such remissness on their 
part could not fail to produce m the minds of the natives a suspicion 
of partiality They were directed vigorously to prosecute all 
pending cases, and to bring them to such a termination as might 
satisfy the ends of justice As the year advanced, complaints on 
both sides began to thicken In November 1859, an influential 
planter m the Nadia district represented to Government that a spirit 
of opposition to the factory was manifesting itself in the conduct 
and action of his raiyats , and that to encourage this opposition a 
rumour had been sedulously circulated that the Government was 
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opposed to indigo plantings On the other hand numerous petitions 
were received from the ran a/s complaining of cruel oppressions 
practised upon them bp the planters and of the compulsory culriva 
non of a crop which ther represented not only as unprofitable 
but as entailing upon them a harassing vexatious and distasteful 
interference- 

On the joth of February i860 a representation was submitted 
l ) the Commissioner of Nadia from another planter in the Nadia 
district, alleging that mischief had been done In the indigo fac 
tones under his management liy the issue from the Deputr 
Magistrate t court at Kataroa in the district of Barasat of a p&nvana 
on the subject of the interference of the polfce in indigo disputes 
This parustm mas said to be based on the correspondence of 1859 
I ixviouslv mentioned Jt appeared on inquiry that although the 
publication of a pam ana bv the Deputy Magistrate was certainly 
not a disaeti measure there was no proof that it had done an) 
harm anrw here whilst all the circumstances of time and place were 
against the supj>osition of its having had anv Influence In Nadia 
where no one probable ever knew of it 

To petitions from raiyt/i complaining of indigo cultivation ‘sir 
| I ( ram rcplr was tint ran alt who had contract d to cultivate 
indigo mu t erpect to Ik: forced to fulfil their obligations but ik> 
run jt was forced to contract to cultivate who did not choose to 
do >0 
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second that a special law should be enacted to make the breach 
of an agreement to cultivate indigo punishable summarily by a 
Magistrate To the first praver, ^ir J P Grant at once acceded 
A Notification was issued, on the 14th March i860, having for its 
object the correction of am erroneous ideas as to the wishes and 
pohc) of the Government, and ‘impressing upon the laya/s the 
ncccssitv of tulfilhng existing engagements 

The second praver involved questions of a very serious nature 
On the one hand there was the fact that laws and Courts already 
existed to redress am grievances proceeding from breach of contract 
or other causes on the other, there was reason for believing that 
a great commercial calamitv was threatened b) the refusal of a 
combination among the mass of >aiya/s to fulfil lawful contracts 
for the approaching season, duly entered into, and on which actual 
cash advances had been received The danger was a great, a sud- 
den, and a pressing one Sir J P Grant came to the conclusion 
that the regular procedure was inadequate to the occasion, and that 
a special law of limited application as to time was called for, which 
should, however, be accompanied by a promise of full and thorough 
inquiry into the past practice, and thereafter of a well-considered 
law which should afford equal and complete protection to the rciiyat 
and to the planter In accordance with his views, a Bill was intro- 
duced to the Legislature on the 24th, and passed as Act XI of i860 
on the 31st, of March It was “an Act to enforce the fulfiment 
of indigo contracts and to provide for the appointment of a Com 
mission of inquiry” 

The Act made'temporary provision for enforcing, by summary 
process, the execution of agreements to cultivate indigo during the 
current season, for which an advance in cash had been received, 
except agreements obtained by fraud, force, or unlawful intimidation , 
and it provided for the punishment of certain unlawful acts connec- 
ted with such cultivation, namelj, intimidating or attempting to 
intimidate persons -with the intention of inducing them to break 
their agreements, maliciously destroying or damaging, or command- 
ing, compelling or persuading others to destroy or damage any 
growing crop of indigo 

The Act also made provision for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into and report on the system and practice of indigo 


' T- 
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planting and the relations between the Indigo planters and the ratyais 
and holders of Jand In Bengal It provided for the filling np of varan 
ctcs among the Commissioners In case of the death or resignation 
of any of them and for the attendance and examination of witnesses. 

In the meantime the excitement against the cultivation of indigo 
bad become so strong as to lead to acts of violence in some of the 
indigo districts ITie first disturbances occurred in the Aurangabad 
sub-division where the Ancoora factorv belonging to Mr \ndrews, 
and the factors at Banlagaon belonging to Mr Lyon were ittacked 
by a mob of latkials and ratals In the district of Malrfa, the 
Rakrabad factory also belonging to Mr \ndrews, was similarly 
attacked and plundered It appeared upon Inqulrr that the raxyats 
In this part of the country had been goaded Into rising by the long 
continaed oppressions and extortions of the factory servants. While 
therefore the rioters who were concerned in the disturbances were 
prompth punished stringent measures were ordered to be taken 
to bring to justice those whose oppressive acts lav at the root of all 
this evil In the districts of Nadia and Jcssore although the excite 
ment was as strong as anywhere else, no disturbances of a serious 
nature occurred In the district of Pabna a Depute Magistrate 
with a small partv of miliurj police was (partly In consequence 
of his own injudicious conduct) repulsed by a body of armed 
lathialt who had as embled to resist the cultivation of indigo On 
receipt of intelligence of the fir>t of theve occurrences, Tovcrnment 
at once acted with promptness and vigour Troop wererapidle 
collected in the districts where the excitement prevailed and l r a 
ju hciotis dnplar of force in suitable places the ratrjft » ere met 
a«ed and all tendency to unv violent outbreak was stipj re sed 
The best available Mai intci were f ace 1 mcr the In ligo distnvH 
and the 'tail of Magisterial oficer> in th > - districts was con i f r 
aldr » ren"thenrd On the | \ in- of th n w In hgu \ct ^ r J I 
< rant is vu 1 certain Instruct! >ns to tb !> al Mi-i tratei er jo mn 
tlicm carcfullr an 1 | \ n Is to ifi the r vi lence m 1 ti d I te In P 
tru l f fnt of cq i tr all ca * in ! fc l nn l r it s i'or l * r 

res j is j ro e 1 |I si ih^s uimisrc' n 11 Jr il ♦; n *» »« 

unrral d kj’ fid I ins t *t clef with t‘ e j »ct a! < f-* f * n <J 

li e Jj» » n nl i i J an 1 c fdi i \ t *t t) Ifrin rui nl ^ 

Jinrr Hil t'n (i i I it u'> it I »i T> f it « 1 
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sim? tinder die Vet in tin Win district incrciecd so hrgcP) T towards 
the end ol Mu ,b i<> threaten to eion ill the rebuilt wo r h 
dtstnu Upon an npplie itton trom the ( ommisMimei, 2 Principal 
r ai\u l;”,r v v uh 'tTim-tu 1 il powu- were epee 1 alb , epnted to 

Nadia fm the trnl ol tin bleach nl eontiict uh- the a^gisterial 
ofntcis riiertintr to thur own pmpci uoik me hiding t^ ie * rla ^ 
eases under the' pe'noi clime e ot the' \ei Ixceptin ^^ta, the 
indiqo \ct wm not " oihed to m\ u r\ -treat extent \nd notwith- 
standing the tpre it excitement eh-plued u tin 1 omine’H e in Jn *- ^ ie 
seisun in 3 out ot the 4 exeiicd districts theusuilor nearly the 
usual qnantiu of tiulmo v is sown In tile month of fu ne > some 

apprehension^ ot a breaeh o! the peace were entertain 2 ^ in 
district of Pabna, 111 comt-queiicc of ccitam differences h c tween the 
iav t at\ and planters of a of the lircfc-a concerns but thc 3e 
enccs were amicnbh adjusted In the exertions of the Strict 
authorities Dilticuhies hail also been experienced In plant ers ,n the 

district of jcssore m obtaining 

Hit Inas^u ( ''imni^ion . 

, " d irl i 1 '* ' 1 ’', c dclneta of the npe nulls® ptant , 

(kilt I lcjni.li 1 '1 ( e Mi mini 1 

ms i s ii< t<> new-cut the uitM.-tv t . .u lt . , _ , i cr me tudi- 

Ot tilt ,„ „•< in the t * in iii it t , in, i tilt 1)111 Ult - M - were met in sc ■> 

Miomn u k - w r li'eiisnii I <i „ „ ,neir nnrl 

in ini in itui in the imiiko I’lmtii- h«i cious concessions on ll 1 

Ciiti'l) to leine Lilt the inti it -.Is of til it t po hemp" 

hoik uni ii iim t ii ukItx Miiij in t h itt< rji Meanwhile all part ® 

muniii ited In the Hi 1 1 1 ~li Iu>lmi \ss,> r , a Com- 

ci ition to if]>ie'-cut the i nidiioMt i ■> eagei lor the proposer 

intUL f mission of Inquir), the gentlemen 

named m the margin were appointed to form the CommissiP n "P" 0 

private sittings were held on the 14th and 16th of Mai i860, when the 

course of action to be followed wars determined upon and a hst of 

witnesses was drawn up 1 he public sittings commenced on T 8th 

of May and turn mated on the 14th ot August With the f xCe P tlon 

of a fortnight, when the Commission sat at Krishnagar, th e meet “ 

ings were all held in Calcutta The number of watnesses e^ minec ^ 

was 134, of whom 15 were officials and servants of GoV srnmen t 

covenanted and unco\ enanled , 21 w r ere or had been pis 1 n t ers j ° 

Missionaries, 13 native zenmndat s nr fcthtkdai s , and 77 rax y ais ' 

tenant proprietors, or occupiers of land 

The Report, dated 27th August i860, was signed bt Mess; s Seton- 

Karr and Sale, Babu C M Chatterii and wlt ^ a 

Their Report rpmnlp 

reservation, by Mr (afterwards Sn Richard) • LCU1 P 1C 

Appended to the Report w r as a Minute by Sir R Temple m w h!ch 


1 in. intiij," f '•inmiN^i.,11 
W n e c f,,ii K tri I '| ( e I’li. -1 

(kilt 1 I cinph 1 '( , Mt min 1 

Ik\ I s th td ItjiUNllt the Hit, Wet' 

ot the /,' ,"l in the < < in nut t t tml tin 
Mleojnll It Re W I- 1 t 1 f. tie ,))) 1 (j 
jinmin itul h\ the Indiee I ’i tut, |s \smi 
ciiti'l) t» tefiic Lilt the Hit, it 'Is of th it 

li,nh xml H ilm ( h mdri Woh in ( h ith rji 
liomin ited In the liuti'h Imltui \eso 
cutmii to lrpieeent the 1 tmlhoMt i 
liitcieet 


Their Report 
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Mr Fergusson concurred also a Minute br Mr Fergus* on and a 
reply to it signed by 3 of the Commissioners 

The evidence collected br the Commission bore on e\er) point 
connected with indigo cultivation as practised In different parts of 
Bengal on the attitude of the planters to zamindarj and raiyatt and 
on the feelings of natives high and low as regards indjgo on the 
profitableness of the cultivation to the ran its or the reverse on the 
cultivation of the poppv and on agricultural pursuits gcnerallv on 
the conduct of the police and the executive authorities on the tenure* 
of land and (he facilities for ns acquisition on the working of certain 
laws and on the general condition advancement and social pros 
peritv of the countrv The subject of indigo planting had for manv 
years engaged the attention of the public and had occasioned much 
ccmtroversv in the columns of the Indian Press and of periodicals 
The main features of the question at Issue were thus formulated It 
was asserted on the one hand that the cultivation of indigo was not 
voluntary on the part of the ran at tliat he was compel led toplouch 
sow and weed Ins land and to cut and cart the | Lant at times when 
lie would prefer being engaged in other agncultural work of superior 
profit tliat the land devoted to indigo was selected 1 v the servants 
of the planters wa the best land verv often and was sometimes 
lorcibH ploughed tip to be resown with Indigo when it was alrcadr 
sown with other crofu thn* the cuUnition was thus ten lered 
Irk omc an I harassing to the ran at tint he Invartal Iv liecame In 
del c<l l> the factnr> an I was ol hged t > !>cqucath Id tic! ts to 1 1 
po term which almut Icj rue I them of js-r unit frredom ; tha |r 
was oj { re eJ I \ the servant u! the fact* r» ki lntpj< 1 Imprl mrd 
an I < ulra rl tRot the pant rs u .-tf unju tifhUe m an t ► ftt f n 
csjviet in / i/#»i fr« m the JttWr 1 an! that th" « trm g neral ) 
was \Ktou in il mr» tnjun ts in | ractiee an J ra heallt u*u nir\ 1 
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corruptness of the police the distance of the courts and the slowness 
of legal procedure 3 and that Ins presence in the counlr) was benefi- 
cial to the natives and the Government, in diffusing civili7alion, 
protection and progress 

I'hc Report gave an account of the various sv stems of indigo 
cultivation existing in Bengal and Bihar and divided the subjects of 
lnqmrv into 3 Heads (1) the truth or falsehood of the charges made 
against the ssicm and the planters (2) the changes required to he 
made in the svstem, as between manufacturer and cultivator, such as 
could be made bv the heads of concerns themselves (3) the changes 
required in the laws or administration, such as could onlv originate 
with, and be carried out b}, the legislative and executive authorities 

Sir J P Grant’s Minute of 17th December 1S60 is the best com- 
ment on the Report and the whole situation, and will be found/// 
e\ICHW at the end of this Chapter 

The temporary Act of i860 for the summary enforcement of 

„ , . contracts for the cultivation of indigo ceased to be 

Subsequent oc ° 

nction oT Govern 1 in °P eratI0n on the 4th October On receipt of the 
mcnt Act in England Sir Charles Wood had written — 

“ In regard to the first point, it is to be observed that the authority 
of the Magistrate is to be called into action on the complaint of the 
planter for the enforcement of indigo contracts, under specified 
penalties in the event of a failure to perform the same The provi- 
sion of the Act, by which a violation by a / aiyat of a civil contract, of 
the nature specified in the Act, is made the ground of criminal 
prosecution by the planter, appears to the Home Government to be 
open to serious objection ” As the Act had already been brought 
into operation, was for a limited duration, and had been passed to 
provide for a sudden emergency, the Secretary of State did not 
disallow it, while declining to perpetuate it The moral effect of the 
Act and of the public assurance given to the complaining raiyais that 
proved grievances should be remedied for future seasons, was such 
that most of the planters were able to complete to a great extent their 
spring sowings Some difficulty was experienced by the planters in 
securing the cutting and delivery of the ripe indigo plant, but this w r a *5 
got over by the exertions of the Magisterial authorities, and in some 
instances by the judicious concessions made by some of the planters 
In the autumn of i860 things looked very critical “ I assure you,” 



Trrote Lord Canning that for about a week it earned me more 
anxiety than I hare had ifrice the dars of Delhi and from that day I 
felt that a shot fired In anger or fear bv one foolish planter might put 
ever) factory in Lower Bengal in flame* Evidence of the popular 
excitement In the districts is forthcoming in the following passage of 
Sir J P Grant s Minute of 17th September r 860 I have mvself just 
returned from an excursion to Sirajganj on the Jaraum rivcrlwhere I 
went br water for objects connected with the line of the Dacca Rail 
wav and whollv unconnected with Indigo matters. I lad Intended to 
go up the Matbabhanga and down the Ganges but finding on 
arriving at the Kumar that the shorter passage was open, I proceeded 
along the Kumar and Kaliganga which rivers run in Nadia and 
Jessorc and through that part of the Pabna district which He* south 
of the Ganges. 

Numerous crowds of rat\ats appeared at various places whose 
whole prayer was for an order of Government that they should not 
cultivate indigo On my return a few da)« afterwards along the 
same 2 rivers from dawn to dusk as I steamed along these 2 rlrer* 
for some 60 or “o miles both bank* were literally lined with crowds 
of villagers claiming Justice In this matter Hen the women of 
the villages on the banks were collected In groups 1 r themselves 
the males who stood at and between the river side villages in little 
crowds must have collected from all the villages at a great distance 
on ehher side I do rot know that it ever fell to the lot of anv 
Indian officer to steam for labours through a continued doul le 
street of suppliants for justice all were mo t rcsjuretful an I orderly 
Imt also were plainlv in earnest It would l>c f »lly to iupj>o<e that 
uch a tltsplav on the | art of tensrf thouun Is of j*oj fe mm 
women and chllJrcn has no drrj meaning I h'* or„ anlntion an I 
cajiantr for combine 1 and *imal~incou action In tl e came wh'ch 
this Tcmarkatle lemon»janon over o hr-e an ct m f rerun it 
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past arrangements would not be made worse than it was, and that, in 
respect of all future arrangements, their right to free action in 
regard to indigo, as in regtrd to all other crops, would be respected 
in practice to warn all parties against having recourse to violent 
or unlawful proceedings, and to announce the intention of Govern- 
ment not to re-enact the temporary law of 1S60 The only remedy 
the Committee recommended, which it was in the power of Govern* 
ment to apph, was a good and effective execution of the Jaw as 
it stood Accordmgl) new Subdivisions were created, measures 
were adopted for the introduction of an improved sjstem of police 
throughout the Lower Provinces, Courts of Small Causes under 
Act XLII of 1S60 were established at the most important places 
in the indigo districts , the efficiency of the existing Civil Courts 
was much improved b} the new Code of Procedure , and, at the 
suggestion of Government, a system of classification of suits, and 
setting apart particular dajs of the week for the trial of cases of 
the description of Small Cause Court cases, was introduced 
Twice in i860 Sir J P Grant had to submit lengthy answers to 
charges contained in 2 memorials of the Bengal Indigo Planters’ 
“Association against the course of action taken by him, which the 
Association declared w'ould be ruinous to their interests The 
conduct of the Bengal Government was approved by the Government 
of India Sir J P Grant's refutation of the charges was regarded 
as complete and the Governor-General’s full and cordial support 
was promised him m acting on principles on which he had hitherto 
acted Reports that the 1 aiyats would prevent the October sowings 
led Government to strengthen the military police in the indigo 
districts, to send 2 gun-boats to the rivers of Nadia and Jessore, 
and Native Infantry to these 2 stations The mdigo excitement, which 
had been hitherto confined to the Nadia and Rajshahi Divisions, 
towards the end of October manifested itself in a part of the district 
of Fandpur, chiefly inhabited by the Ferazis, the sect of Muhamma- 
dans who had on previous occasions shown unity of action and some 
■disposition to turbulence Timely precautions w'ere taken by the^ 
Magistrate for the preservation of the peace, and beyond a few cases 
■of petty assaults on factory workmen and servants, which were 
brought to the notice of Government, the excitement m this district 
was confined to a passive refusal in sdme quarters to cultivate indigo. 
13 
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The Government of India on the 17th February 1861 acimow 
ledged that Sir J P Grant 1 Minute had dealt with the tubject fully 
and dearly that the statement of the caje the review of the 
evidence and the conclusions were eminentlr just and fair The 
Governor General agreed that the cause of the evils In the jrnrtcm 
of fndfgo cultivation In Lower Bengal was to be found in the fact 
that the manufacturer required the ray at to furnish the plant for 
a payment not nearly equal to the cost of Its production and that 
it was to the svstero which was of veiy long standing more than 
to the planter* themselves that blame attached The ability of the 
Minute was recognised by the ^cretorv of State and by the Governor 
General In private letter* 

In the *prlng of 1 861 the planter* complained of the difficultr 
of realising their rents of being forcibly dispossessed of their 
nitabud lands and of danger to their own lives and those of their 
tenants Tire difficulu as to rents was apparent and extra officials 
were appointed where required On the 4th March 1661 a deputation 
of the Indigo Planter* Association represented these evils at C mern 
ment House to the C overnoM eneral and Messrs. C I Monlre<or 
and C G Morris of the Civil Sendee were appointed S|wdal ( om- 
mlssloncr* to settle the rent difficulty the former for the \adta district, 
the Jaiter for Jessore Pabna and Faridpur Meanwhile the planter* 
were assisted hr a protective farce an I extra Courts and periods of 
grace were allowed to t or 3 of those mho were uninJi s f or the pw 
ment of the land revenue There mere a few cases of serious outrage 
and even affrass attended mith loss of Itfc \t the village of ^a Ihtihitl 
In the Jhenldah sub division of Jessore 6 of th villagers were kill I 
an 1 wounded But all ea«rs were prompt) dealt with ty rl< 
authorities The j rincij al dtfficultles com; lalnc i of I v th plant r* 
during the inligo cri Is mav In* sttmm I up as folium* — tint 
wilful repadia ion of Tens t; th rap i/r ant tfi Ir leaf lit) l» 
measure their Ian Is owing tu il *• refusal of tl «* ran jfi to *"cn f tl" 
measurement an ! p* rat t*u tl nr re p**ctlvr h Mm s Vr <%J 
forctMc d spos cssmts of t!i ir wna* tJ fir l» I tl »»r 1// an I t’« 

* insu^cieno rJ tl e summary p it * ur>* r Ur I\ r f r ji t > it vtc 
tlemtle-jos lir iSu lilir I InliT a * (1 a "I 

tKtrJ wilful 1 nt tl ft «*f »o I *■ cf »* s is ca tl*- 1 i /» ft L-* 

1- j<( rta r* nil nr nan * l j r {*■ t* l » tu/ r- 
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of people, m winch it was difficult to obtain individual con- 
uction 

Suitable recommendations were made b} Sir J P Grant 
for legislative action m all these matters, which, if adopted, 
would tend m a great measure to remo\c these difficulties. 7'hese 
recommendations were as follows . — 

is /, ProMsion bj law for the award of penal damages in a suit 
for rent when the plaintiff had been mes.cusablj forced into Court by 
unreasonable refusal or contest , 2nd , receipt of rent b) the Collector 
in certain cases, impro\ement of the process for the realiza- 

tion of rents under Act X of 1S59, attachment of all the property 
of the defendant at the outset at the discretion of the Judge , 4/^, 
proMSion b\ law for the official measurement of lands w'hen applied 
for by either zamvidai or taival, 5///, practical provision for 
registration of tnz jole lands and other lands in 1 aiyati tenure, so as 
to enable the police m cases of dispute to give prompt possession to 
the party registered , 6th , amendment of the Cattle Trespass Act, so 
as to meet cases w-hen the cattle were not trespassing, 1 e , when 
they were causing damage to their owner’s land or crops, by w r hich 
damage another person having some interest in the crops ivas 
injuriously affected, jih , joint village liability to fine for offences by 
masses These recommendations were duly considered, and some 
of the most important of them were embodied in Act VI (B C ) of 
1862 (an Act to amend the law relating to the recovery of rent) 
But it is hardly worth w r hile to go into further detail The indigo 
interest had long been doomed and never recovered its former posi- 
tion m the districts of Lower Bengal When, m the spring of 1861 
the Report of the Indigo Commission came under the consideration 
of the authorities m England, the question they had to decide was 
— were criminal proceedings for breach of contract necessary ? Sir 
Charles Wood and his Council, after a careful review of the Report, 
were of -opinion (so wrote his quondam Private Secretary) that 
breaches of contract ought not to entail criminal proceedings , that 
the relation between planters and raiyats should be held to be de- 
pendent on mutual good will, — on the interests of both being fairly 
considered, — on proper caution being exercised in making contracts, 
and on integrity and forbearance * The necessity for their relations 
With the 1 aiyats being regulated by such considerations "would not 
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be realized by the planters relying os they did on Government 
assistance and the strong arm of the law being exercised in 
their favour against ihe rapat who" Lord Canning thought, 
t had been left too long In ignorance of the protection which he 
might claim against the proceedings of any plantei who had bound 
him by unreal obligations and who bad enforced them by Illegal 
means and the decision arrived at was ablr expressed In a 
despatch to the Govemot-Ceneral on the i8ih of April, i86t, In 
which, when reviewing a Bill transmitted to the Home -Gorem 
ment — tho object of which was to provide for the punishment 
of breaches of contract for the cultivation production gathering 
provision manufacture carriage and delirerr of agricultural pro- 
duce "-—Sir Charles W ood said — - 

“ The question of making breaches of contract for the cultivation 
“and delivery of agncultunl produce punishable bj criminal proceeding 
“ is not one which now for the first time presents itself for consideration 
“ It has bee tfc maturely considered, and the deliberate judgment of ths 

* Indian Law Commissioners of the Legislative Council, of the becretaty 

* of State in Coancil of the majority of the Indigo Commissioners, of 
“the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and even, ns It appears to me of 

your own Cm eminent, bis been recorded against any such measure 
“ I am not prepared to give my sanction to the lair which you propose 
“and to subject to criminal proceedings matters mhtch hare hitherto 
“been held as coming c\ lasts ely under the jurisdiction of the cm! 
“ tribunal and I retjoeM that the Dill for the punishment c f lire tches of 
“ Contract recently introduced by jou into the Legislative Council may 
“ be withdrawn 
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large The plav was described, in an introduction to the translation, 
as giving '‘the annals of the poor,” though c\hibitmg no marvellous 
or very tragic scenes it "pleads the cause of those who are the 
feeble , it describes a respectable raiyat, a peasant proprietor, bap py 
with his fa null in the enjojinent of ins land til! the indigo system 
compelled him to take advances, to neglect hi & own land, to cultivate 
crops w'hich beggared him, reducing hun to the condition of a serf 
and a vagabond, the effects of this on bis home, children, and 
relatives are pointed out in language, plain but true, it shovVs how 
arbitrary power debases the lord as well as the peasant; reference is 
also made to the partiality of various Magistrates in favour of planters 
and to the Act of the last year penally enforcing indigo contracts ” 

The translation, with a preface by the author, Rai Dinabandhu 
'Mitra Bahadur, a man of some erudition and poetical ability, was 
circulated with the sanction of the Secretary to the Government of 
'Bengal, Mr W S Seton-Karr The Landholders’ and Commercial 
Association through 'their Secretary, Mr W F Fergusson, addressed 
Government, asking whether the publication had been circulated 
with the sanction and authority of the Government of Bengal, and 
for the names of the parties who had circulated " a foul and malici- 
ous libel on indigo planters tending to excite sedition and breaches 
of the peace/’ with a view to their prosecution In the correspon- 
dence which ensued Government pointed out that-mdigo planters were 
,not the only class, native or European, criticised in the 1 Bengali play *> 
as faults had been imputed as unsparingly to European Magistrates/ 
native officials, and native' factory amla, as to indigo planters The 
Association took action in the Courts Mr Manuel, the printer of 
the translation was prosecuted in the Supreme Court for libel, and 
fined the Reverend Mr Long, who had superintended the transla- 
tion of the play, was fined and imprisoned for a month by the same 
Court The fine was at once paid by Babu Kali Prosanna Smgha 

The whole matter was dealt with officially by the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India On the 19th June 1861, Sir 
J P Grant recorded a Minute on the facts, and submitted it to the 
Governor-General This Minute ran as follows 

- c ** 

“ The words charged as libellous, I understand, are not in the play, 
but m a preface by the. author prefixed to the play 

“The issue of the pamphlet in question in any manner was not by my 
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of3er or with my knowledge, and I never tar it, or knew a word that 
was in it, until it had been circulated in the manner described by Mr 
Fergus son. 

The issue was made through a very unfortunate error of the late 
Secretary Mr Seton Karr several months ago, mentioned to me that 
he had been informed that a curious Bengali play had been written the 
■abject of which was indigo, — a genome natlre production —a translation 
of which might be made by a private hand, and some copies printed off 
at a trifling cost l wished to see the work, partly ns a curiosity and 
partly because I thought it likely that it would show what the real popular 
feeling was on the subject better than anything else. 

I thought it probable that, besides any value the work might have as 
q literary curiosity it might prove to be such that a few copies might with 
propriety be privately given to friends in official and private positions, 
with the tame object as that wbidfmade me wish for bo opportunity of 
seeing what the work was like myself 

I have always been of opinion that, considering our state of more than 
semi isolation from all classes of native society public functionaries in 
India hare been habitually too regardless of those depths of natlre feeling 
which do not show upon the surface, and too habitually careless of ntl 
means of Information which are available to us for atcertalmng them 
Popular song* everywhere, and, in Bengal popular native plays, are 
amongst the most potent, and most neglected, of those means. I hare 
always attributed our unforewarned condition, when the shock of i8j 
occurred, to this popular defect. 1 did not on this occasion regard the 
matter as one of imporuocc i but still the opportunity seemed a goo I one 
of koowing how nitlrcs spoke of the indigo question among themselves 
when they had no European to please or to U splrase by opcnfn. 
their minds. 

Mr Seton Karr’s ideas on this point were the same ns mine and 1 had 
thought It was understood when our ronrersatinn on the subject was 
ended, that the translation an 1 the print n t/ a few rop n were to be a 
wholly private affair 

1 do not belies e l ever heard a word more about th mitter till a ei >py 
of the printed publication was sent to me at I aratuith w ilout any 
accompanying letter •hortly Wire an a odert hijrp^n I to my Ci*sp 
there wh ch obliged me to return fw 3 or y we tst>C 1 uiu 

On my first iotenriew wnh th** Se retsry wh rh was t-*f tv I* * »» l* 
meet caused by th off d oma-at on of l! e ptrj S’ i tsl * ** ,vf ' 

1 f«nj that bf bid l*c*o trn !rf *vn imprest mbit the tn » »•»» 

to be a l»o»f(noeat art pa I fe» by imrt m si wh b npr* ™s I 
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immediately con cried I found aRo (hat the pamphlet had been circula 
ted, and circulated under ofiknJ frank, which was past reined} 

It is obwoti- and the pmnt is cmdidtv idimttecl and dccpl} regretted 
b\ the late Srrretara that, even upon hi*- understanding of the affair, not 
a eop\ <hmdd lm e been circulated till the Lieutenant-fan ernor had seen 
the work and authorized its circulation Had this error not been fallen 
into unadvised!}, the Secretary s mistaken impression would have had no 
ill consequences 

The occui rcncc is extremeh unfortunate, .and lias distressed me 
bc\ond measure h has excited iri nation, when it was an object to allay 
irritation But before I was made aware of it, the mischief was done ” 
Mr Seton-Karr fwho was then Legishme Member for Bengal of 
the Governor-General's I cgislnme Council) made an explanation to 
the public b\ addressing the Englishman newspaper, and stated his 
connection with the matter in the following letter dated the 29th July 
1S61 to the Government of Bengal — 

“ As in the late trial of the Revd J Long, before the Supreme Court, 
there was mention, in the evidence, of the Bengal Office, and allusion was 
made to my orders as Secretary, I think it right to lay before the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor an official statement regarding my connection with the 
drama called the AW Dai pan 

I take this opportunity of enclosing a copy of the Englishman news- 
paper of this day’s date, containing an explanation which I have thought 
right to make public, at as early a date as possible, and I solicit the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s attentive perusal of the same 

The printed statement in question is intended to dear up charges of 
unfair dealing, and of personal hostility to the planters, made against me , 
to make such explanation as was due to persons who felt themselves 
aggrieved by the publication , and to explain some passages in the play 
itself which I cannot but think have been greatly misrepresented What 
I know of the history of this drama will he found in my printed statement , 
and I can only add hereto, that the Revd Mr Long has been known to 
me and others as having, for years, devoted his attention to the vernacular 
literature of Bengal, and to the various publications which issue from the 
Native Press, and circulate among the middle and lower orders, to an 
extent of which very few Europeans are aware 

Publications on d,vers social questions of interest have been by him 
brought to the notice of the authorities, of which a record will be found in 
the Bengal office 

I believe that, at this period of Indian history, no one will seriously 
dispute, the paramount importance of the Government of the cquntry 
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being kept well Informed of tho state of feeling among natives, as shown 
by their periodical and other vernacular literature. 

I mentioned the work to the Lieutenant Governor in the belief as Just 
expressed, that it was my duty to bring to his notice all native 
publications illustrative of popular feeling The Lieutenant Governor as 
well a* other persons, expressed a desire to see a translation of this 
drama, and Mr Long informed me that a native was willing to translate 
it A translation was accordingly made under my sanction. 

I think I am comet m anting that up to this point all I had done was 
*lso with the knowledge and sanction of tho Lieutenant Goremor He 
approved of my noticing the work and of the act of translation and of the 
printing but he never intended that so large a number as 500 copies 
should be struck off l believe that he contemplated that a small number 
of copies should be printed, to be dealt with as he might think fit. 

When the work of translation and printing was completed the copies 
were brought to ray notice and Mr Long gave me the names of the 
sereral persons to whom he wai desirous that the work should be sent j 
other names were also added by me to the list, and J roost here distinctly 
repeat, wbat I bnva avowed already that the circulation under the official 
frank took place with my sanction and knowledge, and withoat that of 
the Lieutenant Governor I would obserre that copies of this translation 
were sent to the persons to whom copies of official do-uments about the 
indi*o crisis had been tent. Unfortuuitely I did not reflect that ft was 
one thing to send off copies of official documents printed by order of 
Government and therefore generally available for distribution ore ien 
sale, to any person requmn* them, and another thing to send off coptei 
of a translation of a native pla> which had not b-en regularly submitted 
to the Lieutenant Governor but merely mentioned In the course of con 
versa t ion to the Head of the C orernment 

Sorcan l refuie to admit thst this coin miy »e m to plscr the 
Government of Den al in th position of ha\:n* acte 1 appsrtntly 
without due coniiderat on t >r the ( orernment of In la, and tbit II ♦ 
Excellency the ( oremor t en ral in Coan it m*y f nd in tbit gfwi fs 
for grave complaint. Thu it a subject of d<“Cp rr r i in me but I 
cannot do otherwise than uk the bUra of th s pr went n an ! of i * 
comevpjeocei entirely on myself 

I hid not however the fesst inten on of »ho nt the feist d rr» *• t 
either to the C* ovrfrtm*ot of II n d oe th < srervn nt of In I c * ! 
f may reroirk thst no en'M'on vf ih* W Pt h‘» t~o *"»* Is 
anypnMcdKus nwh Un!, »h ** »t Is nr yet kn *n thst t l ♦ 
cep et haw arrived at the t *J ns n 

I mast or % x thst the t!a f of b ny t n b p b sms *v tS* ' 
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Darpm or am other Mich publication to the notice of Government is 
one which it behoves even officer not to neglect, and that in the situa- 
tion of Secretary l should not have been justified in disregarding the 
work Mv enor lav m not examining it more carefully before issue; 
and tn issuing n, m the manner 1 did, without the knowledge of the 
I-icutcnant-(»o\ cmnr 

I take this opportune of glaring on record the fact that, after the 
termination of the trial of Mr Long, 1 considered, looking to all that 
had taken place, that the retention by me of my appointment might be 
a source of embarrassment to the Government which I have the honor 
to sene and in this \ icw I deemed it mv duly, on Thursday, the 25th 
instant, or the day after the sentence, to place my resignation of my 
present appointment as Legislative Member for Bengal at the disposal 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, as well as to renounce my right to revert 
to my previous appointment ns Secretary to Government, which had 
been resened to me in the event of changes taking place in the constitu- 
tion of the Council 

But His Honor did not see reason to act on the power which I then 
placed in his hands 

I now leave the subject in the hands of the Government, and the 

Lieutenant-Governor will probably do me the justice to believe that, 

if I say no more on - this subject, it is not because I do not deeply regret 

the general irritation which has been excited, the attacks to which the 

Government has been exposed, and the consequences to a very earnest, 

zealous and single-hearted Missionary, for whom, in his misfortunes, 

I cannot but /eel the deepest sympathy 

« 

In a further brief Minute of 30th July Sir J P Grant sent up 
Mr. Seton-Karr's letter to the Government of India He wrote — 

II Mr Seton-KarPs narrative correctly describes the circumstances 
He candidly acknowledges the serious error committed, but I am sure 
that, in circulating the tianslation in question, he did not contemplate 
either giving offence to any class, or placing the Government in a false 
position In putting his resignation of Jus office of Member of the 
Legislative Council at the disposal of Government, he has acted the 
part of an honorable and high-minded man, consistently with his own 
established character I did not think that the public interests would 
be served by acting upon the power thus placed in my hands , but my 
judgment does not affect the case so far as Mr Seton-KarPs disinterest- 
ed conduct is concerned ” 

The Governor-General thereupon, on the 8th August 1861, issued 
the following Resolution on the Whole case — 
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u On the 22nd Jnne, the Ueatenant Governor of Bengal sabmittes 
to the Governor Genera! in Ccrana! Hu Honor's Minnie of the 191! 
Jane, and a correspondence with the Landholders' and Commercw 
Association, relative to the circulation, under official frank, of a transin 
tion of the A// Darpatt, a Bengal drama on the subject of in dips 
cultivation 

In one of their letters the Association Indicated an intention, undei 
certain contingencies, to appeal to the Government of Indra and the 
announcement of this intention combined with the subsequent adoption 
of legal proceedings b) the Association, rendered it undesirable for the 
Governor General in Council to enter on the questions raised with any 
new to their final dup >sal eren had the case been full/ before the 
Government of India. 

Hu Honor's Minute was therefore transmitted to the Secretary of State 
without the expression of any opinion by the C overnor-C enenl in Council 

His Honor now forwards a copv of a further Minute by himself on 
a letter from Mr Seton Karr who was, when the occurrence referred 
to took place. Secretary to the Government of Bengal It encloses a 
statement which that gentleman has, with pertrission, published rtlatire 
to h« share in the translation and circulation of the drama. 

The whole transaction las in the meantime formed the subject of 2 
Inals in the Supreme Court. The Printer has been fitted and the Reid. 
Mr Long »ho superintended the translation of the work, and took part 
m the other proceedings complained of by the Landholders »od Com 
meraal Association has been fined and Imprisoned by sentence of tbe 
Supreme Court 

No appeal has yet been received by tbe Covemrrent of Indu from 
the Landholders and Commercial Association and no further If*,*! 
steps ha.se as far as 11 known been taken In thit body Hut their csif 
it stated fully m the published proceed n s of ihe trials an I there «* no 
reason %hy the Government of Ind 4 shoul I longer delay to esprest It* 
opin jo on an a*t of 1 b hoflierofth Co rnment of lien at wh h 1 »i 
been openl) challenged a incompatible *itb the Imy of a p*d I c »rr»*rt 

The hikI itself and the momm of the jmisj es romp tr 1 d 
lase been made the of firms! jud ill mq-i ry s! r min 


the Supreme Court. 

It »ou! I therefore Iw* unViom ng f rf th f«o mm nr / lr • to 
tl s us any q inivn ronno t I »»th th cl t fJ 1 f work 

Hut, -h \r c,pr<-> n. r > of" "n rr i"l if Ik 'f 1 •’ ' 

.,11 n ly*r<r r tin lL m t fj> m" in tfif < ">>« i * ’ I 
-L- < . ... .. t , nnr( ,*r» ! in" * n , o it* •* ' ' * 
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selves to hts mind .a capable «>f hnnp lead tn tlic light hi which they 
appeared to the parties who m aggiicvrd h\ them, and while utterK 
dticardim* all imputation of ho tihtv to those partif". in »n officer w)io 
lnd latch di<clnif} ed, in an imjnitn! md ronrihatorv spirit functions 
almost judicial in their he tring upon the interests of the indigo planters 
of Lower Bengal, the Governor t tuteril in Conned cannot hut sa> that 
the most compktc vindication of the passives impugned would go but a 
small w a\ to lessen the regret with which he views the whole proceeding 

His Honor the I lruten.nnt-Gnvcrnor, in sanctioning the translation 
of the pla\, had no knowledge that it contained am passages of the 
circulation of which anv person, or body of persons, could suppose that 
*hcv had a right to complain He was not aware of the steps taken t 
distribute the translation, until it was too late to prevent the distnbut 
And here tlic Governor-General in Council can find nothing to regret 
what His Honor did, unless it be that the examination, and, if necessary, 
the translation or circulation of an original vcrnnculni work, throwing 
light on any political question, was not undertaken as a part of a regular 
system , and subjected to all the checks of supervision usual in any 
department of ordinary administration 

But His Excellency in Council cannot impute blame to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that this has not been done, for the subject of systemati- 
cally and officially reporting on the publications of the Native Press is 
one the importance of which had been repeatedly noticed by His Honor 
and regarding which, but for more pressing calls on his attention, some 
definite and regular course would doubtless, ere now, have been adopted 

It is, however, a subject of great regret to the Governor-General in 
Council that, after the peculiar circumstances of the distribution of this 
work, under the official frank of the Government of Bengal, were 
brought to His Honor* s notice by the Landholders’ and Commercial 
Association, His Honor confined himself to disavowing and disapproving 
the unauthorized proceedings of the Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment It is possible that His Honor was as imperfectly informed, as the 
Government of India has till lately been, as to the particulars of the 
case But these particulars ought, m the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, to have been searched out by the Government of 
Bengal and, where condemnation from the Head of that Department 
was due, it should have followed at once, in such manner as to mark 
unmistakeably His Honor’s displeasure and to render it impossible to 
implicate his Government in acts which were not only unauthorized but 
quite unjustifiable 

The Governor-General in Council is well aware that the intimation 
conveyed in the letter from the Landholders’ and Commercial Associa- 
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Don, that any information given by the Lieutenant Governor would be 
made use of to prosecute “with the utmost rigour of the law the 
parties concerned was a sufficient reason nhy His Honor should not 
prejudice the rights of possible parties in the case, b> communicating 
information which he was warned might be used in legal proccedln *, 
the exact nature and extent of which could only be conjectured. 

Bnt the Governor General in Cbuncil does not doubt that the 
Lieutenant Gove mod s displeasure might have been emphaticaJI) stgm 
fied without entailing this or an> other evil consequence indeed His 
Excellency in Gbancil believes that the consequences would have been 
good rather than evil and, at all events, it was Incumbent on Ills 
Honor to lay the case fully before the Governor General in Conned, In 
order that His Excellency in Council might pass his Judgment upon 
acts which, besides a breach of the doty of a Secretary to the ( orern 
ment of Ben.nl, trenched upon the authority of the Goremment of India. 

It appears from the published proceedings of the trial of the Revd 
Mr Long that although no copies of the translated pamphlet have yet 
been officiall) furnished to the Government of India, and although none 
were supplied to the individual Members of the Government until they 
were applied for after the distribution had become the subject of public 
discussion, numerous copies had been sent, as if b) the authority of the 
Government of Bengal, to Members of I arliament and I ubhc Bodies 
in England, to some parties nt a distance in this country and, to the 
amount of no less than 20 copies, to the office of the Secretary nf bate 
m London. More than this could not hare been done to give emphasis 
and currency to the publication of opinions endorsed by the C overammt 
of India. Nevertheless the most mportant features of the apparent 
sanction thus given to the circulation of the pamphlet have only become 
known to the Government of India throo h the published repirts 0/ the 
tnali. 

This course even ha 1 it b^en authomed by the Lieutenant *f ovenvir 
would ha eb*enaKrave irregularity and, m the rase of a do-*uT nt 
hivin. on important bearing on *reat contn vers vl pit on*, wool I r A 
have been ex usib'e as an mvlsert nee It w jM hue r i» "I * 
disregard of the rets ne pov t n of the t s ernm nt nf Jim at, B 
Governor General n C in it an l th N— rr arv of Sts an I * 1 ! 
have mile ! fir prompt n »l ce bv th C em-n nt ( f In • j 

The proceed n however was no only unx rMr t I by l jt e V 0*0 
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been placed m the position of having acted apparently without due 
consideration for the Government of India , but no explanation or 
apology is offered b\ him foi lming omitted to impart to the latter 
Government information which he reyarded as of paramount importance 
to it, and the preparation of which in an English form had been justified 
b) him, and verv properh justified, on that ground He is therefore 
chargeable, not onh witii an unw arrantablc assumption and indiscreet 
exercise of an nuthoritv which did not belong to him, but with a neglect 
of duty which *t is difficult to leconcdc with the motives that led him 
to such an assumption 

The Governor-General in Council could have wished that these errors 
had been noticed b) His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor with the gravity 
which the) deserve, as very sci 1011s infractions of the Secretary’s duty. 
His Excellency in Council is fully sensible that to have caused, even by 
inadvertence, a great public scandal, to have thereby embit‘ered the 
stride of parties and classes , to have wounded, however unintentionally, 
the feelings of many of his fellow-countrymen, and to have involved 
others in criminal prosecution and punishment, are of themselves 
penalties as severe as can well be suffered by a zealous and high-minded 
public, servant who has at heart the honour of that Government, which 
for many years he has served with the highest ciedit, and which has 
lately placed him in the foremost rank of its public functionaries Nor 
does the Governor-General in Council forget that regret for all this has 
been expressed by Mr Seton-Karr in a most honourable spirit, and that 
he has becomingly tendered to the Lieutenant-Governoi the resignation 
of his office But His Excellency in Council cannot consider that the 
Government is thereby absolved from the duty of making sure that the 
important ministerial functions of the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal shall not be resumed by an officer by whom, from vvhatevei 
cause, they have been exercised with grievous indiscretion „ And in this 
view it ife decidedly the opinion of the Governor-General in Council 
that, when ^fr Seton-Karr shall no longer have to discharge the duties 
of his present position in the Legislative Council, he should not be allowed 
to return to the office of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal ” 

A statement, dated the 20th June i 86 r, was printed by the Revd 
.Mr Long to explain his connection with the Nil Darpan He 
dwelt on his acquaintance with the Native Press and their publications, 
and on the importance of the Europeans knowing the tendency of 
the native mind as manifested therein it was this, he said, that had 
induced him to bring to the notice of certain persons the Nil 
Darpan, 4t which though highly coloured appeared to give the native 
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view of the effects of the Indigo phnriDg intern \ At the same 
titne he expressed hia regret that while the coarser passages o! the 
play had been expunged or softened In the translation any that had 
given offence had been inadvertenth allowed to remain It docs 
not appear that this statement affected the case In anr way 

On the nth August 1 86 1 Mr Seton Karr submitted a full 
apology to the Government of India for having omitted to impart 
to that Government information which he regarded as of paramount 
importance to It This apology Vas ullbngh accepted by herd 
Canning The ‘^ccrctarv of State who had stated his entire d!< 
approval of the circulation of the translation under the official seal 
and frank of the Pengal Government agreed that Mr Seton Karr 
should not he allowed to resume his Secretaryship but expressed 
no doubt that 1 so able and dlstlngubbed a public servant as Mr 
Seton Karr has shown himself to be will on his ccasfngto sit InVic 
Legislative Council lie placed in some luitable situation where the 
public maj Jtave the lienefit of his service" He became sub c 
qucntlj a Judge of the High Court and Sccretan to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department 

Some anxietv was felt In t86r for the tranquillity of the Indigo 
Fotrtxr districts during the sowing season and every |*o< 

sible precaution was tal.cn for the prevention of 
disturbances The new arrangements for suMM ions in the Nadu 
DJridon had l>een completed before the season commenced and a 
Magisterial officer was appointed to each new suMisIsion extra 
Deput) 'Magi trues tvcrc also fKistcd w lierev er their services were 
required and detachment** of Native Infan n of the strength of 
300 men each were placed at the uJtr stations of Nalls art l 
Jes ore The Map traces of the »n Itgo dinner «cr«: atWmrirc-l 
to entertain extra hube of pnhee wherever thiy might ( nd It 
nect c\rv to Jo an I hrevtel to leef them in rra fhv-r In 
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Government directed their officers to give all assistance in the way 
of exhortation and explanation, and offered to assist indigo 'planters 
holding ialukdat i tenures with loans of money to save the tenures 
from sale for arrears of rent Government endeavoured to persuade 
planter - zamvidat s to receive, and their i aiyats to pay, on account, 
where the only dispute between them was about the rate or amount 
of rent due, and ordeied a postponement of the demand for 
revenue from any planter-saw uidai who might satisfactorily establish 
that Ins efforts to collect the rents due to him had been successful 
When, in the autumn of i86r, the Government of Bengal laid 
before the Government of India the Reports of the Special Com- 
missioners, Mr Montresor and Mr Morns, some very animated 
correspondence ensued between the Government ot India and Sir J. 
P Grant The former stated that the primary object which they had 
in$teew, m suggesting on nth March 1 86 1 (just after the deputation 
of landholders to the Viceroy) the appointment of a Special Com- 
missioner had not been fully apprehended either by the local Govern- 
_ ment or the special officers, and that the success of the measure had 
accordingly been partial their primary object was, they said, to 
bring about a settlement as to the matter of rent and a permanent 
and final adjustment of the differences existing between the land- 
holders and the laiyaU, that is by reconciliation and arbitration and 
on failure of all attempts at adjustment to administer the law Sir 
J P Grant had understood the primary object to be the enforce- 
ment of the prompt payment of arrears of rent justly due, and the 
checking by strong official action of all tendency to a general or 
extensive withholding qf rents, of which fears had been expressed 
Both Governments had agreed that the special officers w r ere to deal 
only with the question of rent and to have nothing to do with 
mdigo Sir J P Grant contended that the permanent and final 
adjustment of differences, at the bottom of which w r as indigo, was 
impossible, as the special officers were expressly ordered to avoid 
that subject The Government of India disclaimed the intention* of 
attributing any blame to Sir J P Grant or the special officers for 
having acted on his construction of the orders of the nth March 
1 86 1 , but added that the tone of disrespect which pervaded Sir J P 
, Grands letter was not justified and was inconsistent with the relative 
| positions of the Government of India and the Government of 
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Bengal The Gen eminent of India at first desired that another 
Special Comtnissloher -should be deputed to carry out their vie** of 
effecting reconciliation. But this order was subsequently modified 
on its being explained that though indigo was the origin of 
the differences and *as still more or less directly the main cause 
of misunderstanding yet the form which the troubles had assumed 
was that of a general and vast enhancement of rents and eviction 
of rat} ats in masses that the work to be accomplished was some- 
thing approaching to the re settlement of the districts where the 
excitement prevailed and that the only plan which was likely to 
succeed in such circumstances consisted rather In the appointment 
of an officer to exercise the united powers of a Collector Judge 
and Commissloiter In respect of all suits under Act \ of 1859 who 
could autbontaUvely settle the conflicting rights and Interests of 
parties at variance The course suggested was approved bj^be 
Go\erament of Indb and was carried out by the appointment of a 
additional officers, Messrs. F Jackson and C If Campbell to 
exercise the powers Indicated in the districts of Nadia and Jc«sore 
respectively 

On the day of his retirement, the jjrd April 1861 Sir J V 
Grant apologized in a Minute of tint date for the wording and 
tone of his language In defending his conduct *hlch lud been 
pronounced to be disrespectful As the letter of the Government 
of India which had been underwood to l>c equivalent to o severe 
censure had l>cen fHibll'hed, Sir J P Grama ked for the | uMtca 
tlon of the j apera which withdrew all ImpuUti n of 1 lame 
Lord I lg>n mlio hid l>ccome Gotrmor General decUcd on tic 
3rd Mar not to | ubllsh more papers as Lord Canning two Members 
of his Council an l Sir J I ( rant lu l all meins Idle retired 
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Primary Education as fully set out in his Secretary’s (Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s) letter of the 19th October 1S60, to the Government of India, 
on the subject of providing cheap schools for the masses, and of 
improving and extending vernacular education generally — 

The Lieutcnant-Go\ emor has referred to Lord Stanley’s despatch 
on the subject of education generally, which was received after tlie first 
of jour letters under acknowledgment had been forwarded, and m 
which various important points connected with education are discussed, 
but the present communication will be confined loan exposition of his 
mows rcgai ding Vernacular Education for the lower classes, and to the 
question of the funds from which such education must be supplied 
The Lieutenant-Governor has consulted on this important subject not 
only the officials of the Education Department, but several other 
gentlemen, Europeans and natives, who have eithei had practical 
experience m dealing with village schools, or have always shown an 
interest m the elevation and w-ell-being of the iciiyals The information 
given by the above gentlemen is herewith forwarded, and aided by their 
opinions, as w-ell as by a consideiation of the means hitherto employed 
for this object, the Lieutenant-Governor is now enabled to explain the 
plan w'hich he recommends for the attainment of the object in view- 

The Lieutenant-Governor clearly understands the intention of the 
Government of India, and of the Home Government, to be that grants- 
m-aid are not to be applied to the extension or support of purely 
indigenous or vernacular schools, but are to be reserved for English 
schools, for Anglo-vernacular schools, and for vernacular schools of a 
comparatively high order. The present object then is to devise some 
scheme for the instruction of the lower agncultural classes wffiich 
may be tried at once experimentally, but shall be capable of easy 
extension , and be not ill-adapted to any existing system , suitable to 
the wants of the people , not calculated to offend their prejudices, and, 
above all, which shall not be attended with inordinate expense, not only 
at first, but when developed to its fullest extent 

Bearing this in mind, the Lieutenant-Governor has come to the con- 
clusion that our best chance of success lies in basing a new scheme 
on the indigenous schools already existing throughout the districts of 
Bengal, and, indeed, to be found more or less m every part of India 
He has fully considered everything that can be said, and that has been 
said, to the disparagement of these primitive institutions. The poor 
appearance of the sheds used as school-houses , the ignorance, obstinacy 
and prejudice of the gurus who preside over them , the almost total 
want of school books , the very humble chaiacler of the instruction 
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generally Imparted j and the poverty of the scholars, hare not been 
overlooked. Bat if we are to convey instruction of any hind to the 
lover orders, we must not, the Lieutenant Governor thinks, affect to 
disregard the kind of instruction that the people have hitherto sought 
and approved. AH attempts made to reach tlie mere agriculturists, 
however praiseworthy and by whatever amount of talent and energy 
supported, must fail wherever they ore not in trmson with the habits 
and feelings of the people. The kind of instruction which the people 
naturally desire must not be forgotten. The Rid of the village school 
masters must be Invoked. The possibility of elevating and unprovin 
both the schools, and the race of school masters, should not be hastily 
disregarded Any scheme involving the abolition of all existing villa e 
schools, and the deprivation of all the school masters must create for 
itself obstacles that may be insurmountable. 

The ground work, of the plan which the Lieutenant < ovemor con 
templates must therefore be the present indigenous schools. That they 
exist in numbers, in Lower Bengal especially is unqucstk>rume 
Mr Long estimates that in Bengal alone there are 30,000 village £*rwt 
and Indeed all persons who have been consulted at any time when the 
question of vernacular education Ms been under consideration, from 
tbe time of Mr \dam downwards, however they might differ as to the 
possibility of improvement, have had no doubt as to their existence 
or ns to their numbers The Lieutenant Coicmor then, approving only 
of a scheme which shall openly recognize the existence and utility of 
these institutions would set about this recognition m the fallowing 
manner 

Lilts of every village school in each it//j that may lw in loded In the 
scene of operation 1 hrriM be prepared by the hduntion PcpirtmenT 
m communication with the I)i ir rt Officers Tie Inspector at I'M by 
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officer, before admitting the school on his list, must take care to 
satisfy himself that there is a school -house in existence, and that it has 
a fair daily attendance of scholars , also that the master is willing to 
receive the support of Government The erection and repairs of the 
school-house being left to the inhabitants, the teacher would be chiefly 
remunerated, as he is now, by the fees of the scholars In this way 
the cost of the institution of the school, and the greater part of the 
expense of its maintenance, being still defrayed by the people of the 
neighbourhood, the scheme, even when fully developed, need not be 
impracticable from its costliness But in order to enlist the sympathies 
of the teacher, and to overcome his prejudices, as well as to raise the 
chaiacter of the institution, the following means are suggested Books 
should be supplied to the school at a very low price These <books 
should contain, in a compact foim, all that has hitherto been taught 
at such places by dictation, namely, arithmetic, agricultural and com- 
mercial accounts, forms of agreements, quittances of rent, bonds, <X.c, 
and even models of the complimentary or formal letters which inferiors 
constantly address to their superiors The Lieutenant-Governor does 
not feel warranted in despising this last kind of instruction, because it 
is not conveyed to the son of an English peasant It is sufficient for 
our purposes that such instruction has been imparted in India for 
generations The above course will enable any lad of ordinary intelli- 
gence to read and write correctly, and to see that he is not cheated in 
his accounts by the ma/tajan or the agent of the zanundai A book of 
this kind has been in use in some schools in Calcutta, and, as being 
m every way suited for the purpose, should be largely supplied to other 
similar schools 

On this Yude and primitive foundation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would build a structure of a better kind , taking great care, however, 
that the higher and better instruction offered should not be too much* m 
advance of the requirements of the people He would rigidly exclude 
all attempts at English instruction , or at imparting to Bengal village 
boys information which can in their case serve no purpose but to puzzle 
their heads with strange names, and foreign ideas He would restrict 
the improved course to the measurement of land to some short Bengali 
grammar of the simplest kind , and to the very first elements Of geo- 
graphy, and of Indian history If the sons of raiyats , in addition to the 
present course of village instruction, can be induced to read books of 
instruction and amusement (which must be for the most part written for 
the purpose , ) to write with neatness on leaves or paper , to measure 
their ow-n lands correctly , and to know' a little about the existence of 
other countries qnd the history and condition of their owm, with the 
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prospect of a better education for their sons, a great step will hare been 
made. 

When the selection of certain schools has been made, and when it 
baa been formally announced that the coarse of instruction shall 
not be hastily changed, and shall be snpplied with the mechanical aids 
of which it has hitherto been destitute, it will still be necessary to secure 
the co-operation of the guru But, to this end, the Lieutenant Governor 
thinks that any compulsory examination which some gentlemen hare 
recommended shall be forced on inch persons, would deteat the object 
which we have tn view It is useless to expect that the ordinary race of 
village teachers would submit to any ordeal of the kind. All that can 
be done is, by conference, by judicious advice and by holding oat 
hopes of reward, to stimulate the best men of the class to greater eser 
tion, and to lead them to adopt an improved course of study This, It 
must be conceded is the one difficulty of the scheme. But It does not 
seem an insurmountable difficulty When n certain number of £unt 
shall have been induced to adopt the Improved system, the feehn of the 
people will be so much In fas oar of it as to force it upon the remainder 
or to drive them oat of employment 

It Is here, of course that the substantial alj of Government most 
come iu and there can be no inducement so powerful as a payment of 
n reward in cash. The Lieutenant Governor would take care that these 
rewards should be quite distinct from an> sptem of grants m aid. They 
woald be distributed within a fixed limit by the Inspector on Im bem 
satisfied that the school had been well attended by scholars who In 1 
passed a fur examination in the sal jeers to wh ch it is propoted in th » 
letter to limit the education of the rtrrt In this way the mlnalc 
returns, the lengthy statements, an l the constant sup-rmion nece sary 
in the system of grants in aid, and notireJ as prejul c it I y Dr to-ut in 
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Rs 5 n month, the < uim spent m reward*; to each school-master 
would not on an average exceed Rs 30 a tear, and the Lieutenant- 
Go; ernor believe-, that the prospect of such a sum would stimulate all 
but the most apathetic and bigoted teachers If any inn u proves im- 
pervious to advice, encouragement, ni the hope of reward, or, having’ 
promised hrgolv, fails to fulfil his promises, lie will at once be struck off 
the Government lists Hut if, bv advice, concihatorv treatment, books 
and substantial rewards even a do*cn schools were led to adopt a bcttci 
and higher kind of instruction in am one zslla, the latent energies or 
neighbouring school masters uoulcf in time be excited, and, if a scheme 
so based should once gain a secured footing’, there might eventually, the 
Lieutenant Governor thinks, be no limit to the extension of v crnacular 
education, except the wants of the people 

The Lieutenant Governor has no objection to see a few vernacular 
schools established bv Government, to serve as models to the indigenous 
schools He thinks that about half a dozen of these should be es- 
tablished in each district, on a scale to be explained hereafter , but he 
would avoid the error of establishing them at the sadat stations, or even 
necessarily at the stations of subdivisions These places have been 
sometimes selected under the idea that supervision could there he most 
readily exercised Tins is true, but the tendency of the native servants 
of Government, whose sons mostly frequent schools at such places, is to 
wish for English education, and vernacular schools so situated might not 
attract the class of scholars for whose benefit the present scheme is 
intended The places selected for flic model schools to be established 
by Government should be, not bazars, but the thickly populated rural 
villages, inhabited partly by artizans, but mainly by agriculturists of 
rather the better class The things taught in the Government institution 
should be absolutely identical with those taught in the indigenous 

institution The house will be better built, and the teachers better 

* 

educated and better paid, and books and writing materials will from the 
first take the place of dictation and scribbling on sand Of course such 
schools cannot be established at the cost of Rs 50 a year, which 
sum, by the plan now under discussion, it is proposed shall be the limit 
of expense for all purposes in each purely village school The Govern- 
ment would have to build the school-house and to keep it in repair, and 
the salary of the head teacher, which might be available for the 
occasional inspection and examination of other schools, could not be 
fixed at less than Rs- 20 a month this sum to be paid exclusive of 
the fees, which should be demanded from the scholars at the monthly 
rate of r anna or 2 annas ahead Books must be supplied at a very 
trifling cost, as to the other schools previously in existence 



The arrangement! being approved for the supcnulon of the Indi 
genous, and for the establishment of Got eminent schools to serve as 
models, there remains for consideration the itaff by which the schools 
are to be selected, supervised and in some degree controlled For this it 
would be necessary to hare a staff of Deput> Inspectors. Bat os 
repeated visits and constant supervision by inch Inspectors do not form 
a part of the present proposal it would be possible the Lieutenant 
Governor thinks, to have the work performed by a moderate number of 
such officers. Taking {he scale of indigenous schools to be visited at 
too per alia at first and each school to require visits not much more 
than once a quarter there would be 400 visits to be performed annuall) 
To do justice to this number not less than 4 Deputy Inspectors would be 
required, who would each have 5 schools to look after in his own cirde 
The Deputy Inspectors might reside near the model schools, nnd bestow 
ff close attention to their Improvement at such times aj the) were not going 
the round of the villages. Institutions wholly supported b> C ovemment 
obviously demand, and can endure, a more strict superintendence then 
independent institutions, presided over by gurus self-elected, or chosen 
nnd pakl by the lalttkdxn and ntljraft and one main object of the plap 
which the Lieutenant Governor is now proposing Is that the retention 
of the indigenous schools on the Government list shonl l depend, not on 
mmute control but on the results shown at each examination. 

The expense of this scheme would be as follows The IJcutcnant 
Governor will take the number of 100 schools, with 6 model schools and 
their necessary staff as one suitable for an experiment, and capal le of 
being enlarged by doubling or trebling or quidruphng the scale of the 
whole expenditure thus too indigenous school* In each district costing 
R*. 50 a year in all would amount to K*. a >ear The 

model schools could not be supported at a less cost than B*. }"> a 
month, including the lalary of the head teacher fit J at Its ?-> of 
Rs.yioayear The salaries of the Deputy Inspectors mmc 1 ** H^rak 
to secure the sen ices of men of independence l,onesty and ener r *nd 
the Lieutenant Cos error does not th nk that pnl f persons rouf l t-e 
s ecu red for lest than Rs. ton a monih melu 1 n erase!! r£ all »in ri 
Thu* the whole expense f ir one d strict would be as f 41 o»» — 

Month. ^ fir 

too md ^enous schools — fort 

6 model schools, ea h at I s. ja a rro- *, 1 * Ji'*t 

4 *iul>- Inspect ort, fa h at Rt lot* nn 1 - -t'n 4* 

II / » 

Tu'.al m r*r* l ri-Vn Rt. - * > rrt * 
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- It is~by no means the 5 intention of the Lieutenant-Governor to recom- 
mend that the support of the State should be limited to ioo schools in a 
district, with half a dozen model schools, and a corresponding staff of 
inspecting officers The above is taken as a fair proportion to start with, 
on a reasonable scale of expenditure, worthy of being tested , and, should 
the plan succeed, it will be a mere question of money whether the numbers, 
as before stated, should not be doubled, trebled, quadrupled, or still more 


* Note — Tho 1111101)01' of villages in n 
largo district is about 5,000 , this would 
giro one school to evoty o villngos 


largely multiplied If the time 
should ever arrive when we could 
show* - 1,000 village schools to a 


district, aided by Government, and affording the agncultunsts a simple 
and practical education, commensurate with then wants, the State, in 
such a case, might be held to have fairly done its duty by the neglected 
portion of its subjects 

The above plan has already been tried in some of the districts of 
Bengal to a very limited extent, and it Is now under trial in Assam 

Another plan of dealing with indigenous schools has been tried by 
Mr- Woodrow, the Inspector for East Bengal Its basis of operations is 
partly the same as that of the plan above recommended The village 
schools^jwith their primitive instruction, are taken as they are found. 
The difference is in the treatment of the schools and of the master 


Mr Woodrow' selects 3 village schools within a circle of 2 or 3 miles 
of each other To these 3 schools one pandit is attached by Govern- 
ment, who receives a salary of Rs 15 a month, and who visits each of the 
3 schools once a week, spending 2 days at each school It is the business 
of the pandit to prevail on the village guru to adopt an improved 
course of instruction, and to show him practically the details of this 
course. For this end money is freely spent in rewards to such gurus as 
consent to enter on the new system, and these rewards are of course 
exclusive of the salaries of the pandits It often happens that of the 3 
schools one assumes a marked superiority over the other 2, and when this 
result takes place, and the inhabitants exhibit an anxiety for a permanent 
teacher to supplant the guru , the pandit is then appointed to be their 
teacher on a salary not of Rs 15 but of 10, the difference being made up 
to him by the fees of the scholars , and the school thus becomes in every 
respect a vernacular school, wholly maintained by^ Government This 
experiment, as tried by Mr Woodrow, already embraces in round num- 
bers 200 schools m an aggregate of 3 or 4 districts The cost of each of 
the 3 schools, to which th epandtt’s salaiy is chargeable, has been hitherto 
Rs 6, 1 e. Rs S salary and Re 1 for reward, and the cost of any I 
school, when fairly converted into a Government school, could not be 
taken at less than Rs. 15, 1 e Rs 10 salary and Rs 5 incidental expenses. 
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The expense of thU plan, when folly developed, seems to the Lien ten- 
ant Governor to bo excessive, for the cost of each school when perfect 
would be Rs. 180 a year A district of ordinary sire contains about 
5,000 villages and i school to 5 villages is a lair allowance. The ultimate 
expense then in such a district would be Rs 1 80,000 a year besides 
the cost of model schools and inspectors. By the plan recommended, 
the amount for the village schools only would not exceed Rs. 50,00a 

It is not the intention of the Lieutenant Governor to recommend 
normal schools for teachers as part of this scheme, because be thinks 
hat no normal school other than a provincial one for each district would 
ever supply to the fullest extent requisite teachers for the lower class of 
schools It would be unreasonable to expect any teacher brought up Jn n 
normal school at Calcutta or Hooghly to proceed to teach scholars In the 
Province of Cuttack, or the Division of Dacca, on inch a moderate salary 
Us must be assigned to teachers of schools in those localities. The 
teachers for each district must be furnished in ami by the district j and in 
this view the Lieutenant Governor thinks it unnecessary to make a district 
normal school for teachers in village schools a part of hit scheme. For 
the purely vernacular schools contemplated by this project, we ought to 
look to the model vernacular schools proposed to be established. If the 
support extended to the native village schools should result In success, 
that success will immediately raise the character of the schools and of the 
indigenous teachers, nnd will call forth fresh teachers as a natural cook 
qnence, and thus we shall attain our object 

The experiment may be tned at any time in some of the populous 
districts of Lower Bengal, whea the money is available. The Lieutenant 
Governor thinks that it will be wise to commence not with the most 
a vi 1 tied parts of the 4 Par^anjt liar a vat or Moo hly where the cry of 
the inhabitants 11 for an English education as lending io employment and 
preferment, or at any rate, not with the portions of thoie districts Jn the 
vicinity of Calcutta, but rather with more distant x// 11 almost eq ill in 
population, but not so constantly brou hi intocontart w th thcadvanu e* 
of Civil nation 

Considering the new sch mes of taxation now b'm,. rvery»h reintro- 
duced, the Lieutenant-Governor is oppoied to any attempt to irspo »iy 
special cess for any educational purpose By the promt 1 lent the 
people pay for the ch ef cost of vtmaeuf ar schools. Th** a 1 1 > U y n 
by Government may fairly come from the general n mj v 

The mala feature cf the scheme now revo-nen 'ed eentohaei** 
merits of » mp f *ity cheapen, aid Is 1 ty f r J ^ 

Several of them are rvcoornn led by iht uv ^ tf r tr * 

gentlemen of dJTcrcar profesuea*, Luropean a~i cj re Ti-ttt 
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difficulties m all plans , but whatever difficulties there are in this plan, 
it is believed that they are not more than can be surmounted by the 
known tact, ability, and earnestness of those to whose hands its execu- 
tion would be entrusted ” 

This scheme was not definitely sanctioned by the Government of 
India, apparently for want of funds For the year 1862-3 that Gov- 
ernment allowed the sum of Rs 30,000 for the purpose of initiating 
a scheme for the extension of Vernacular Education in Bengal, and, 
after some correspondence, the Government of Bengal in July 1862 
issued the following orders to the Director of Public Instruction — 

“ You now propose, instead of the 6 model district schools which 
formed part of the original scheme, to establish in each of the districts 
of Nadia, Burdwan, and Dacca, one model school, with a normal training 
school attached, for the instruction of the gurus of indigenous schools 
It is intended that a certain number of the village gurus of the district 
shall be withdrawn from their schools and placed at this institution, with 
stipends of Rs 5 per mensem, to learn their duty as teachers, their 
places being temporarily filled by normal school pupils on a salary of 
Rs 12 per mensem At the end of the year of training, each guru 
will, on returning to his school, receive, on examination and approval by 
the Inspector, a certificate carrying with it a stipend of 1 rupee per 
mensem to continue in force for 2 years, and to be renewable periodically 
on proof of continued efficiency In addition to this fixed stipend of 
Rs 12 per mensem these village teachers will, as originally intended, 
be entitled to rewards which you propose to fix provisionally on the scale 
recommended by Mr Woodrow The total cost of each indigenous 
school will, under this system, be for the first year Rs 204 per 
annum , but after the return of the guru from the training school the 
expenditure will be so far reduced as to bring the whole expenses of 
each school, including stipends, rewards, and children’s prizes, within 
the fixed limit of Rs 50 per annum This plan has, you report, 
already been tried with great success by Mr Woodrow, though on a 
smaller scale 

In reply, I am desired to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Sir C Beadon) agrees with you in thinking that 1 training school, such 
as it is now proposed to establish, is more likely to be useful as a means 
of improving the indigenous schools by imparting to the gurus a know- 
ledge of their business as teachers, than a larger number of model 
schools, which*may or may not be visited by those for whose benefit they 
are intended as an example For this reason the Lieutenant-Governor is 
averse to the establishment of -any model school of this kind, especially 
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if it is to limit tic number of gams who can receive instruction m the 
normal spools. 

With this exception, the Lieutenant Governor entirely approves of 
the modified scheme proposed by yon, and nuthorires its immediate 
introduction into the districts of Bordivan, Dacca, and Nndia, 

The expense of the entire scheme for the current year the Lieutenant 
Governor thinks, will probably be entirely met from the assignment of 
Rs. 30,000 in the Budget, and, if there should be an> excess expeodi 
time owing to the establishment of normal training schools, it will not be 
more than can be defrayed from savings 10 other directions. 

In conclusion, I am to observe that no system of popular education 
can be complete or effective unleis provision be made for supplying the 
people with cheap books.” 

The enactment of the Indian Penal Code (Vet \f \ of i860) 
tk. i ndun r w q passed on the 6th October marked an era In the 
Cod «- laws applicable to Bengal The question of enact 

ing a general Icnal Code had long l>ccn under consideration In 
1835 the preparation 6f it was entrusted to the Indian Law Com 
mK loners (of whfch bodv Sir J P Grant was for some time Sccre 
tan) b\ whom it was completed and uhmitted to Government 
in 1837 In 1851 a revised edition of tlvc Code wa prepared hr 
Mr llethunc On the 3rd June 1854 the C ode prejured !v the 
Com mi loners was referred to a ''elect ( omputtee of the J.cgi lathe 
Council for consideration and rev 1 ion. On the 7th of the foil iw 
Ing month the l ommiitcc in reference to a desj utch from the 
( ourt of Dimrors made a pctul report in whlclrthev rev* filed 
their opinion that tlic l ode a originally j rejured should form tlie 
1 asis of a sv tvm of |vml liw for the whole of the British territories 
In India The Code as revival In the CommI tee was Introduced 
Into Council on the j 1)1 Detcmber i^jf | t vras in d i" four e 
again referred to a ‘‘elect < r uimmee f »r forth r r vi Ion afi r 
von-udcrln^ the ol scrvati m an 1 it dims whch r il 1 lv 
cllglteil hv Its j ill licatlon Th tt ! 3 it 01 fmt r 1 i 1 wi» 

l rou lit nj for final t» n t Icra 1 n and »i a I n-d j 1 el lr 

law on the fth O rler i v 'o It »*i j 1^ l il i it J *u! ! tiV 
effect from the I 1 Mas »" l tl o 1 I 1 d %t 1 f II r Mij 

tern orie In In ! a rml ace,! 1 1 tl - " a e j 1 at l 1 1 m \ . L l t * 

rtcej't tie Strait ^e t ctrer at l t- a, ca' 4 1 te I » \ <• 
Supreme Count an Hot'" «»'Ctrra/ C ~r» 1 ‘ joiir^au 'm 
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s\stcm of criminal law throughout India this law superseded the 
Muhammadan hw , and. In defining offences and punishments, it 
rendered unneccssan the emplo}inent of Muhammadan law ofiiccrs in 
the ntu filial Courts 'I he copious use of illustrations was a striking 
peculiarity in the framing of the Code which was thus at once 
a Statute and a collection of decided cases The illustrations, 
however were not intended to supplv am omission in, or to put 
a strain on, the written law but merely to be instances of the 
practical application of the written law to the affairs of mankind. 
On the third reading of the Code Us history’ and principles were 
reviewed in a speech bv Sir Barnes Peacock the Vice-President of 
the Legislative Council Subsequently , b\ Act VI of 1S61, the time 
for the Code to take effect was postponed till the ist January 1862. 

The first Code of Criminal Procedure came into force in Act V 
of 1S61 

In 1S60, the Government of Bengal undertook the rearrange- 
ment of sub-divisions in the districts throughout the Province, 
r 'rtciibion of making a commencement with the Nadia (now the 
<U\iXiiH° f s " 1j Presidency) Division No more important measure, 
with a view to bringing justice home to the doors of the people, 
was ever undertaken The views of Government were contained in 
a Resolution of the 7th November of that vear The sub-divisional 
system had grown up under the pressure of circumstances The 
first sub-division w T as created at Khulna in Jessore, and none of 
those first created were placed with any r « intentional reference to 
what w’ould be the best position when a complete and thorough 
system of sub-divisions should be generally established , for no 
such complete and thorough system was originally contemplated, 
or at least none such was then thought practically attainable Sub- 
divisions' were placed (as was the case with Khulna) where perhaps 
some man of influence and power happened to reside, who mis-used 
his position , or in the centre of some distant part of an unusually 
extensive district , considerations which had either no permanence 
in themselves, or ceased to tell when an adequate number of sub- 
divisions were constituted Hence arose the necessity, in an arrange- 
ment intended to be permanent, of not treating every existing 
sub-divisional station, without exception, as a fixture On the other 
hand, some of the older sub-divisions had been constituted m large 
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towns or marts places of Intrinsic and permanent Importance and 
such positions were In their nature fixed 

The readjustment of the old and the placing of the new sub- 
divisions In the Isadla Division were undertaken with the above 
considerations In mind and may be fully described oj examples of 
the action generally taken An Inspection of the map of this 
Division showed that the head-quarters and areas of the subdivisions 
os well as the thana and district boundaries were arranged with 
little regard to the general convenience In some sub-divisions 
apparently the situation of the bead-quarters had been determined 
without fully considering whether It was at the largest and most 
populous town in the neighbouring coantrv and therefore at a place 
particularly requiring the presence of a Magistrate or whether It 
was easflj accessible from the tadar station of the district and other 
important places and generally from the villages situated within its 
limits Again In the assignment of Ikanat to the several sub 
divisions attention had not been given to the advantage derivable 
from reductions and extensions of their limits so as to bring every 
part of the country as equally as possible under tire Inspection of 
the police and to give all persons as short a distance as possll !e 
to travel in attending the Magistrates court These defects were 
the consequences not of an) disregard of principle but of the 
accidental and occasional manner In which new sub-divisions arose 
In some cases the result had been so much at variance with these 
Important considerations, tliat the incorporation of a than* with a new 
sub-division, so far from conferring any bcncGt upon the people 
within Us limits actually placed some vilU'w* In a portion 

as to their communication with a Magistrate than they were iK-forr 
To rerned) these defects in the Nadia Divi irm Mr J I ( rant In 
personal communication with the Commit loner st»bj<*ct J tb 
sub-divisions to a careful revision \ficr much iron* !-* It was 
foun 1 Impossible to proJtice a successful rr uli by t!w all nt 
of thjtit as exiting < r bv anv arran-em n fn in !<-d In U n*»'n 
on the prindfic of an a! -men of cihtfn /*r«r> It 1 >-* 
then ncccinu)- to Cl 0|'i ll •' r ,tr ' - 1 ch J| [-JI Inl'H 
lh rntclim In tat c 1 n (mm il - 1 i t->j u't«* o' i 1 1 I < - 

in lma- am itnr I mk |tU i ml 11 ill ' »' ' I 

ih-o. Inlhlmr* lh- lr»!m r-jiu 1 M-nt »irr •Li* - l'» 
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sitfes chosen were at the most important places m that part of the 
country as regards trade and population , whether they were so 
situated as to distribute the subdivisions, of which they would form 
the centres, prett) equally over the country m the requisite numbers , 
whether they were on a navigable river or highway, or, if not, 
whether a good road, to be recommended on other grounds, could 
•be conveniently made through them so as to afford them easy 
means of communication with the sada> station and other important 
places , and .vhelher they were easil) accessible from all parts of 
their own sub-dmsions It was not always possible to combine 
all these ad\antages , but it was generally possible to select sites 
which, on the whole, were advantageous in most of these respects 
The principle w'hich it was found necessary to adopt, w f as to treat 
artificial limits, such as those of thanas, as secondary considerations , 
and to be guided mainly by local circumstances not under control 
After the selection on the above principles of the head-quarters 
of the sub-divisions, a suitable tract of country was apportioned to 
each, so as to make the head-quarters as near as they could con- 
veniently be to the centre of the sub-division In some instances 
this could not be obtained, as in Kushtia, on the banks of a great 
river, dangerous to cross for many months of the year, though in all 
other respects it was the proper place for head-quarters, being the 
river terminus of a railway, wnth a town already rapidly rising around 
it Again, it was not to be expected that each sub-division would 
be of the same size exactly as its neighbour In some cases the areas 
were in some measure affected by the distance of the head-quarters 
of circumjacent sub-divisions , and m other cases, by the advantages 
to be obtained by adhering to some river, or other well-marked 
lme, as the boundary But the only great variations of size were 
where a thinly scattered population rendered an extensive jurisdic- 
tion unavoidable, and of comparatively little consequence 

With regard to the district boundaries, the endeavour was gener- 
ally to adhere to them, so as to place each sub-division wholly 
within one district , whereby the sub-divisional officer w r ould be 
under only one chief But these arbitrary distinctions w r ere not 
allowed to stand m the way, where they w'ould clearly operate to the 
material inconvenience of the public, and to the prejudice of the 
'speedy administration of justice 
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The following arrangements were made In the Nadia Division 
The districts of the PMsion with part of the district of Fabna 
was formed into 18 main sub-divisions with head -quarters at the fol 
lowing places — i kushtla on the. Ganges and railroad a Mchcr 
pur 3 Jhenldah, on tbe Noboganga, 4 Chuadanga on the railroad 
5 Knshnagar* ( tadar station) 6 Magura, on the Noboganga. 7 
Kotchandpur with a metalled road to the railrar and a road U> 
Jessore 8 Narad with a raised road to Jessore 9 Jesiorc {tad, jr 
station). 10 Bangaon on the imperial metalled road to be made from 
Calcutta to Jessore with a roa I to the railwar n Ranaghat On 
the railway 12 Khulna on the main channel of the eastern nasiga 
lion. 13 Satkhlra 14 Baslrhat 15 Bara sat (the d strict of that name 
being abolished) 16 Mipore {tadar station) i" Port Math (now 
Band pur) with a road and railwar to Calcutta 18 Diamond 
Harbour with a road to Calcutta. 

These places were at an a\cragc dl tancc of nl>out 1 5 mile 
from each other Beside the olxni the Cantonment Joint Mud* 
trades of Barraclj>ore and Dum Dum were formed into Mnall 
subdivisions embracing some of the surrounding countr> and a 
new sub-divi Ion was to \>c formed in the Suburb I \ ) -> tim, <«*« 
of the Mijvorc officers at SeaUlah 

Tl»c result wa the th tnbuimn | rettt cquallt oter the 4 disiri t 
of 31 Magi tenal court where onh 4 cri ted uj to 1^43 an I otdt 
13 on the 1 t < f Mat 18*9 \ll other t ommi lotier* were In trmte I 
to projKisc imilar arran ements f «• their Dm U n 
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and could not regulate theological instruction, Ins class of theology 
must not be held in the Bcrhampore College ’ 

Towards the close ot 1859-60 our relations with the Go\ernment 
t of Sihhnn had become unfax ourable Constant 

raids had been made upon our ternton , property 
had been plundered, our subjects had been carried off and sold as 
sla\es or detained m Sthhim, and no redress could be obtained 
The Raja of Sihhnn was an old man of nearh 80 xears who had 
relinquished all cares of State and retired to Chumbi in Tibet The 
Go\ eminent was entire!} in the hands of the Chief Ministei, Dew an 
Namguax , the man who had seized Dr Campbell and Dr Hooke 1 
111 N ox ember 1849, anc ^ the rea ^ author of the 1 aids into our 
termor) After 6 months negotiations, reparation was refused and 
Dr Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling look possession of 
that portion of Sthhim Ring to the west of the Gieat Rungit and 
to the north of the Rumman Rner, the western boundary of which is 
the Singalela Range, and the northern the Snowy Range On the 
1st No\ ember i860, he had onl} 160 natives and a complement of 
English and non-commissioned officers, and xvhen attacked was 
forced to retreat for lack of ammunition Immediately Government 
despatched 300 military police and 400 Europeans to his assistance 
Subsequently Colonel Gawlerof H M’s 73rd Regiment, at the head 
of a force of 2,600 men, including 2 mountain hoxvitzers and a 
detachment of Artillery, with Sir A Eden as Envoy and Special 
Commissioner, started for Darjeeling on 1st February 1861 and 
reached Tumlong, the Sikhim capital, early in March 1861 The 
Dewan fled, the force dismantled the forts, the old Raja abdicated ul 
favour of his son and, on 28th March, Sir A Eden effected a treaty 
wath the new Raja It stipulated that full compensation should be 
made to those of our subjects xvho had either been kidnapped or 
pillaged by the Raja’s people , it provided for full indemnification 
for public losses sustained m Dr Campbell’s retreat , it guaranteed the 
opening-out of the country to trade, and the removal of all restrictions 
on travellers and merchants , it fixed the maximum rate of transit duties 
to be levied on goods between British India and Tibet , it provided 
for the construction of roads, and the security of those who traversed 

* See Hooker s Himalayan Toumals, Chapter XXV, A 
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ihtm and Iaatlj- It contained prorMom for the banishment of Dem 
Nam guar and for the future good conduct of the Slkhim Goremmer 
The folfotring paragraphs from Sir A Eden t final report a: 
of interest, with reference to subsequent events 

The instructions under which I acted enabled rac from tfi 
very first to give the most solemn assurances that we did not wis 
to retain possession of any portion of the Slkhim territor) and 
attribute it entirely to the confidence which was placed In the< 
assurances that the surrounding states held aloof altogether from th 
quarrel Nepal is tributaiy to China Tibet Is tnbutar) to China 
and Sikhlm and Bhutan arc tnbutar) to Tibet, and therefore second 
orily to China, Ilad these States not distinctly understood dial w 
were not advancing with any intention of annexation It is imposdbh 
to believe but that with such combination of interests the) wouh 
all have joined to oppose us If not avowedh at least sccrctl) Frorr 
what I was enabled to learn ot TumloDg however I was confidcn: 
that our final proceedings in SJkbim have l>ecn viewed In Til>ct with 
thorough satisfaction. The Tdietans alnars slow lo talc offence 
and 60 far as they arc able to act independent^ of China hospitable 
and disposed to encourage trade have been conridcrabh re-assured 
b> our polic) with Sikhim and I do not think dot we jdioul 1 now 
Jiave any difficult) in establishing relations u«h fJiasva more c< 
peciatlv if the Clilnesc authorities have acted con«cientiou fy in 
canning out the provisions of the Treaty of Pekin 

If commercial intercourse more fairly cstabli hed it I certain 
that a verv con i lend lc trade will j ring up l*tnccti Tilwt an I 
Bengal Thcv will gne poll silver |>onlc musk Imra* wo-1 
turquoi e sdk and ntmjrtt for I ri tdcl i h l I'-aclicsl g >od n bs ° 
and peat! The ka hmtr merchant rr i lent ai U i u hive l m 

been endeavouring to get dm roa l oj*-ne ! d rou It ^tkhitn ar 1 a 

depution of them < fTcrnl top) h>-avv inn it dm t d< s »H M 
Cmcmmm pro i !<• I thev were afi It j fr-"-t.t >n < n d r 1 1 
The las Drwan li never wrullru give uj !i pr il m t 

and le 1 d e Kaja me to a cr !e t di # i 

Bil astcwrffurtl rtn^divtra! a vrrv e 
con nitedfr n l>arj -1 r t»d-Ti a 'm-i " 
d e (nu rj I J 'eft art *Jn r » « »* ‘I 

rwUiea 1 ar l d e c JiKri at. * m > lie* ' 
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the remaining; portion between the Choln Pass and the Tista 
They anticipate no difficult; m persuading- the Tibetan authorities 
to repair the road between Phagri and the Chola Pass, and beyond 
that there is an excellent road to Lhassa and Jigutishar ” 

In 1S60-61 the Volunteer movement, which had sprung up m 

Tho a oiuntccr England, manifested itself m India 1 he disposition 

movement l0 f 0 , m Volunteer Corps originated in the North- 

Western Provinces, but the Government of India signified its willing- 
ness to aid the movement 111 c\er\ case In the allotment of arms 
and accoutrements under certain conditions laid down for the purpose 
of ensuring uniformity and discipline The following Corps were 
accordingh formed in the Lower Provinces — (1) The Calcutta Rifle 
Corps, of 2 companies, of a maximum strength of 80 men each 
the entire strength of the Corps, including Volunteers from Serampore 
and Alipore, thus reaching to about 160 men, under Captain G B 
Malleson, (the historian) (2) the Howrah Rifle Corps, 59 men 
(3) the Shahabad Volunteer Rifles, 64 men (4) the Rajshahi Cavalry 
Volunteer Corps, dating from the Mutmv, composed of 40 effective 
men (5) the Purnea Cavalry Volunteer Corps, also raised during 
the Mutm) , subsequent!) recognised as a Corps of 30 members, 


The Order of Knighthood, to be designated, “ The Most Exalted 


Tho Order of tho 
Star of India 


Order of the Star of India ” was created by the 
Queen, by Letters Patent dated the 23rd February 


1861, to consist of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, and 25 Ordinary 


Knights, together with Extra and Honorary Knights The preamble 
of the Notification ran as follows — 


“ Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, To all to whom 


these presents shall come, Greeting Whereas We taking into our 
Royal consideration that it hath been the custom for Princes to dis- 
tinguish Merit, Virtue and Loyalty by public marks of Honor, 
in order that Eminent Services may be acknowdedged, and to create 
m others a laudable emulation, and We, being desirous of affording 
to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of Our Indian Empire a public 
and signal testimony of Our regard by the Institution of an Order of 
Knighthood, whereby Our Resolution to take upon Ourself the Govern- 
ment of Our Territories m India may be commemorated and by which 
we may, at the same titne, be enabled to reward conspicuous merit 
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and loyalty Ac. Ac. The Vicerov Lord Canning wa* appointed 
to be first Grand Master, none of the first 25 Knights were con- 
nected with Bengal 

The order was enlarged bv farther Letters Patent dated the 
18th March 1866 to enable the Sovereign to reward hi a more 
extended manner persons of conspicuous merit who have rendered 
or may render Important sendee to Our Crown In India. It was to 
consist of 3 classes, vix 25 Knight Grand Commanders 50 Knight 
Commanders and 100 Companions of the Order (besides Princes of 
the Blood Royal as Extra Knights Grand Commanders) Sir Cecil 
Beadon was knighted and other gentlemen Furopcan and Native 
connected with Bengal were Included In the dignities then conferred 

The subject of the connection of Government with nathe religious 
n*n*fcm endowments is one of constant recurrence and came 

Art ’ 11 under consideration in 1860-fir The Ml slonarlcs 
having submitted a petition to the Legislative Council concerning the 
relations of Government with these endowments the Secretary of ^ute 
desired that measures should be taken for Kcverlng alt connection 
between the officers of Government and the religious Institution of 
the natlres To attain this end Sir J PC rant proposed that Kcguh 
tlon \I\ of 1 8 to should 1* repealed so far as It related to religious 
endowments and It was stated that this could Ikt done without 
dllhculij l»v provision l>eing slmultancouslr made for an nj jm-M to 
the Courts of I-aw In cases of dispute or maher atlon In regard to 
such endowments As the Governor General concurrr l In this \i w 
of the ca'-e a Bill was introduced Into the legislature to rrjsrat 
Regulation \ 1 \ of jSio ami a cnrTesjsondlng cnaelmcnt if »!*• 
Madras Code It took lime to settle the details In regard t< tl •* 
provision necc sarr to l»e made f r tl e a lr<|utte | r< icitl n of il - 
trusts The Util was eventually pa vd Into hw as \ii\\if 
to enable the Government to dive t It «-lf rf the mana n rt if 
religious endowment M It jrovllcl far tl * transfer Is d' f 
Government to In !ej»cn 1 nt Tm tee Mtru~rr or s r ' r 

of all the j roj*ertv t-elnn in- t t! nr re j-m -Tin ' ‘ 

had 1 Micro remalnr ! ell er In c! a -e f tl - |U r 1 1 / I ^ t 

<rr»cal Vgcn s It < » aln ! o') f t* if 

of C tnmHres In certain cu* > I f r tl r-jn r f ~ ' 
m-n 1 which are paril» ret »u* | arlt *»** 
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Honorary 

Magistrates 


In 1860-61 the Excise Re\emie of Bengal showed an increase 

Fxctsc poiic> fpom 37 t0 41 hkhs of n,pccs Sir J P Grant 

considered tlic financial results very satisfactor) and 
creditable to the department but he expressed a hope that, m 
the course of 1S61-62, even if the Board were unable wholl} to 
complete the abolition of outstills, substituting for them sadai dis- 
tilleries (where!)} the tax was levied at a high fixed rate on the quantity 
of spirits actually consumed and the ground of the charge made against 
the department that it encouraged consumption was remo\ed), 
the} would be able to accomplish “ this most needful reform ” o\er 
the greater part of the countrj The Commissioner who had said 
that “ the Abkart department can nc\er be respectable till the outstill 
system is absoluteh abolished, and the tax is levied also much a 
gallon” was quoted with approval Thus the pohc} of the Government 
of the time was in favour of sadai distilleries 

The appointment of Honorar} Magistrates to assist the judicial 
Honorary "ork lpe countr J dates in Bengal practically from 

Magistrates the } ear 1860-6 r A number of Honorary Magis- 

trates were appointed in Bengal in the }ear 1857, m fulfilment of an 
intention expressed b} the Governor-General, to the effect that the 
influence, services, and means of information of the landholders and 
European residents in the viufassal should be more largely utilized 
than previously for the proper administration of the country These 
offices were' afterwards abolished by Sir F Halliday m 1859, but Her 
Majesty’s Government, in noticing the circumstance, desired that, as 
the measure was reported to have worked very satisfactorily, the] ex- 
pediency of resorting to it again should be early taken into considera- 
tion It was therefore proposed by the Government of India that the 
system already adopted in Oudh and the Panjab of entrusting magis- 
terial functions to carefully selected landholders and others, should be 
introduced m Bengal , and the expediency of this was at once admitted 
by Sir J. P Grant, who suggested that the Honorary Magistrates 
should be vested with the judicial, and not with the police, powers of 
the Magistracy The Government of India, m acceding to the above 
suggestion, took occasion to point out that the employment of Honor- 
ary Magistrates should diot be confined to the mufassal districts, as 
extension of the measure to Calcutta would also be attended with much 
advantage, and, m accordance with these orders, Sir J P Grant 


1 
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appointed 45 Honorary Magistrate* to the nufatsol district* and 45 
others in Calcutta. The latter were all Included hi the Commission of 
the Peace 

A memorial was presented to Government about the middle of 
ewentta mraicip*! t86t by the Trades Association complaining of the 
Insufficient of themunicipal arrangements in Calcutta 
which led to the appointment b) Government of a mixed Com 
mission under Mr Seton Karr to enquire Into those allegations. 
Their Report dated the 31st Vugubt 1861 staled the conviction of 
the Commission that the main want of Calcutta, as regard con 
tervanev was an adequate supplj of funds and that without such 
funds It wa* vain to look for those gTeat works of which the ritt 
rtood confesscdh in need and to which from its ImjmrtaiKe and 
klxe It was entitled The CommUslon gave their opinion tliat the 
existing form of administration might tfith advantage 1>c excliangcd 
for one In which the Inhabitants could lake a more direct and active 
part In municipal arrangement*, under which much of the dun 
that fell on the Board of Commissioner* might be divided among t 
local Committees and which without much extra exjiensc ml lit 
exercise a spirit of emulation amongst the rc Idem*, such as cool I 
not fill to have lwncficUl results on the -anltarr tate and general 
cconom) of the cltv The) submitted a rccommcn latlon that for 
the existing Municipal Commissioner funder the Vet of tPtO 
should lie substitiitetl a Central Board con t tin of 6 mender 
with the Commi sinner of Police as 1 rc i lent an 1 ( I^xal IU vr I 
the mcmlvcrs all to serve gratuitou Iv The I^xal Hoard* were 
to have the control of merch local work and the Central |hur 1 
the allotment of the fund if the whole a also tie direction if 
all works if general utilur to the |»o'}*i!m>n if t!e*lv V I 11 
lascd on the ( rmmi loners Rej-irt »j | rrj arc I 11 i | w f so 
taken In tl to raise In \arimi wav tl e rm n \ wf |<J 1 a | l«e«-n f 1 > 
c 1 to In? the mam »am < f Calcutta hie (n I rin tl e |t ft 1 

Council was given in tie 40 h March l i *hr J I f ti lit 

retired Wh re forth r | ft tr *2% ins 1 *1 h t' ! It fl 

The tcmmemeriert i f t* edn n ft 1 1 ifo 

sMdi to tmt li K" f I » !- n n I t ei Hi 

dr rae-% a 1 a ! * t l f r f e I litf e 
f me H fut >r e i*jr l-"ir c * rr J V 1 t + 
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to extend (o the lulls of the Bengal Prcsidenc} the experiment 
of cultivating Cinchona which had succeeded so well m the 
Nilgiris the plants or xeeds Inning originalh been brought to'the 
Madras President from Peru under the superintendence of Mr. 
Clements Markham 1 he first Cinchona seeds rccened m Bengal 
were some sent In Sir \V J Hooker, in i S6 1 to Dr Thomas 
Anderson Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, who 
conducted the whole Cinchona experiment m Bengal until he left 
m 1S69 In 1S61, Go\ eminent took up the matter m earnest and 
deputed him to inspect the Cinchona plantations in Ja\a He recen- 
ed e\er\ assistance and attention from the authorities there, and 
brought back with him a large number of healths plants A few 
were retained for the experiments m Bengal, the rest he took to the 
nurserv at Oolacamund whence other plants were brought to 
Calcutta Dr Anderson suggested the establishment of a Cinchona 
nursen in (British) Sikhim, as affording the greatest hope of success - 
the proposal was appro\ed, and a site was selected near the summit" 
of Smchal in the midst of dense forest Owing to accidents in. 
transit onh 211 plants reached their destination, but the stock soon 
increased to i6u,as thb plants could be propagated rapidly The 
situation on Sinchal proved too seiere for Cinchonas, so in April 
1^63 the plants were temporari!} removed to a garden at Lebong, 
a w r arm, w r e'll-sheltered spur below Darjeeling, at a height of 6000 
feet abo\e the sea For a permanent plantation space w r as found, 
12 miles from Darjeeling, at Rangbi, on the S E slope of a long 
spur projecting from Sinchal, at an elevation between 1300 and 
4000 feet above the sea, where work began in 1864 In 1866-6$ 
various Commissions of medical officers reported favourably on 
the merits of other alkaloids obtainable from the Cinchona bark, as 
being as efficacious febrifuges as Quinine In 1868-70 proposals w r ere 
submitted by 'Dr T Anderson for the manufacture of a cheap but 
powerful febrifuge, w r ell suited for use m native hospitals and charit- 
able dispensaries, at the Rangbi plantation, by separating the 
Cinchona alkaloids from the young Cinchona bark , the purchase 
of machinery for the experiment w r as. sanctioned and a factory 
established m connection with the Rangbi plantation A _ special 
Qumologist, was sent out by the Secretary of State, and actual 
manufacturing, operations began, an , 1-87.5 - The_ ^hole work has 
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since been under the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
Calcutta 

The Indian Councils Act 1861 (24 and as Vic. c. 67) to tome 
Th* Indian extent affected the position and duties of the II cu 

iwi tenant Governor It provided (s. g) — and this was 

confirmed by s 3 of 33 Vic. c. 3 — that whenever the Governor 
General 1 Council met for the purpose of making’ laws and 
regulations at anv place within the limits of the territories under 
a Lieutenant-Governor he should be ex-officio an additional member 
of the Cotmdl for that purpose Also a Senior Civil Servant vras 
from time to time appointed from Bengal to be an additional member 
(under section 10) of the Governor-General s Legislative Council 
By section 44 of the same Statute the Governor General was authorised 
to establish a Legislative Council for the Bengal Division of the Prcsl 
dency of Fort William and to specify the number of Councillors 
whom the Lieutenant Governor might nominate for his assistance In 
making Laws and Regulations and it was made lawful for the 
lieutenant Governor In Coundt to make laws for the peace and 
good government of his province But the Council was restrict 
cd from dealing with certain classes of subjects 

The Bengal I.egislatl\c Council was accordingly established from 
the 181I1 Januarr i8fii by the Governor-General * 
Tb« Dcersi l*- Proclamation of the 17th Idem The provisions of the 

fUUtlr* l**iT*U. ' * 

Indian Councils \ct regarding the nuking of laws 
and Regulations in Madras and Bombar were extended to the Bengal 
Division of the I residence of fort William the Lieutenant ( overnor 
was empowered to nominate t a Councillors (for legislative fmrj'o r*> 
Bv »cc 45 of the Statute it was provided that not less tiun J of 
such Councillor* hould Its everv casr non-ofTclal person* the 
nominations to l>e subject to the sanction of flu* ( cnemor fen nl 
T*he IJeutcnan Governor nominated 4 oTcial am! 4 imo'Ulal 
Puropeans and 4 naive gentlemen a of whom were r *-» ti »t 

the provision of the law were comj lie 1 sn h an l tl e ( <r»crr 
General proved the nominations Sn V si -int dreary I tie 

CoTsmimit nl !kti-il In it c ■« 1*1 i«t™ **> *n - ' 

Rulciforll c coajjct ci{ Ini in i »fic (nnnl In u if i* ll »• 1 
m no- to lit p-mnmer I. Inc «« t • It . ira-i '.Iff 

ittilnm »hcn projtcti td b»i U! Irrti r T 1 "*- TT.ctn.nw t 
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of the Bengal Legislate c Council was held on the ist February 1862 
In February 1863 a rule of business was passed by the Council to 
enable am* person whose interests might be affected by any pending 
Bill to be heard tn himself or his Counsel, on the subject of that Bill 
The Go\ernor-General, in the exercise of his statutory power under 
the Indian Councils Act, section 48, disallowed the rule 

It mat be here mentioned that, the want of accurate information 
on mam subjects on which it had to legislate ha\ing been felt bj the 
Bengal Lcgislatnc Council an Act was passed, viz, III (B C ) of 
1 S66, to emj)owcr the Licutenant-Go\crnor, In summons, to require 
am person residing in Bengal to appear and gne evidence before 
Council and to produce all documents required the Act also provid- 
ed for the apprehension and confinement of recusant witnesses, and 
for the payment of the expenses of persons summoned 

In July i860 Sir Charles Woods Minute on the principles on 

which a police force should be organized throughout 
rollco reform 1 ° 

India was sent out, and Lord Canning at once took 

up the question bj appointing a representative Commission of experi- 
enced officers to deal with it A thorough reform of the police w r as 
determined upon, and parti) carried out in 1861-62 under Act V of 
1861 The reform consisted in the substitution of a single body of 
organised and efficient civil constabulary for the mixed system of a 
civil and military police which had hitherto existed in Bengal (Civil 
police had been substituted for military guards in Calcutta in October 
i860) The plan was suggested by the Commission'appointed by the 
Government of India to inquire into the several existing police 
systems throughout India, and the expenditure for Bengal was estima- 
ted at 49 lakhs of rupees, an opinion being however at the same time 
expressed that the features of the province and the character and 
habits of its population would probably not necessitate a larger expen- 
diture than 40 lakhs, which w r as sanctioned The scheme provided 
for an Inspector-General, 8 Deputy-Inspectors-General, 25 District 
Superintendents with 90 Assistants, and a force of Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Overseers and Privates It was proposed to have a 
separate Corps, partly mounted, for purely military protection, but this 
was not approved and the retention of some of the military Battalions 
was only permitted) until the civil police should be completely organi- 
sed, after which they were all to be disbanded or absorbed t the duty 
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nder the Supe note n dent of the Botanic Garden 

n Coundls Act 1 86 z (34 and 35 Vic. c. 67) to some 
extent affected the position and duties of the Ucu 
tcnant-Govcroor It prodded (■ 9) — and this was 
• 3 of 33 Vic c. 3 — that whenever the Governor 
undi met for the purpose of making laws and 
anr place within the limits of the territories under 
Jovemor he should be t \--cffin« an additional member 
il for that purpose Also a Senior Civil Sernint was 
me appointed from Denial to l>e an additional member 
t to! of the Governor General s Legislative Coundl 
of the same Statute the Governor General was authorised 
Legishuve Council for the Bengal Division of the Prcsl 
William and to speeifr the number of Councillors 
utenant-Goremor might nominate for his assistance In 
1 and Regulations and It was made lawful for the 
n-emor in Coundl to make laws for the peace and 
nent of his province But the Coundl was restrict 
ng with cerutn classes of subjects, 
al legislative Council was accordingly established from 
the 1 8th January 1863 |>) the Governor General s 
J* Proclamation of the 17th idem The provisions of the 
Indian Councils \ct regarding the making of Ijws 
» n< in Madra ami Bumluv were extended to the Bengal 
re i reudenev of kort \\ dllam the I icutenant ( rntrnor 
cd 1 » nominate 13 Councillors (for legislative purports) 
If of the ^utiitc it was 1 rovided tint not less than f of 
llnrt hitil! it» even ca c l*e non-official persons the 
lo !*■ uljecttaihe sanctl rt rf the CovrmorCen ral 
tan Cnvcmor noraina e 1 4 o'tcUI and 4 uno^clal 
td 4 nt-tve grn letnm 3 of wl om were s (Tidal n that 
1* < f the law were t mjlicl wih an I th Govern r 
mt 1 1! r nmn'ni 1 ri \n l 1 « ‘secrc'arr to tie 
< f Her »l In if r \s nh ive I)*pirtm«-m wj» »{>j tin e L 
con J re* of b*i n were franc 1 to * 1 a Co-ovdl wfl h 
jw-rntincT I was t > t-: 1 stars r ! f i<o» fell 

a | ruprcti o J hws La J beets | frpa ti. The C u raced X 
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of the HcnR.il Li gtshuie Council was licit! on the ist Fcbtnnry 1862. 
In Kcbru.m 186^ a rule of business was passed by the Council to 
enable am person whose interests might bcalTetlcd bv nuj pending 
Hill to be lit tr<l In himself 01 his Counsel, on the subject of that Hill 
I he f »o\ernoi-f»cn( ul, in the cm u isc of his siatutor\ pouci undci 
the Indian Count ils Ati. set lion pS. disallowed the rule. 

ft ina\ bt here mentioned that . the want of aceuiate information 
on mam subjects on whit li it had to Ugislatc having been felt h\ the 
HcnR.il ItRislatiM Coimtil, an Act was pissed, raz,, Ill (H C ) of 
1 866, to empower the hit titi n.ml-Cmt mor, lit summons, to letpme 
m\ jierson resuhtiR m Hcur.iI to appear and Rive cudence befoie 
Council and to prodme .dl tloitimenis retpiiitt! the Act also prodd- 
ed for the apprehension and < onfinement of ret'iisanl witnesses, and 
for the pnvment of the expenses of persons summoned. 

In Jnh 1 860 Sir Charles Woods Minute on (he principles on 

which a polite forte should be oiRani/cd ihroiiRhout 

I’otli 0 l.ifi.un 

Intha was sent out, and land CanniuR at once took 
up the question by appoininiR a icpresentntive Commission of experi- 
enced ofticcis to deal with it A thorough rcfonn of the police was 
determined upon, and paith tarried out m 1 86 1-62 undci Ad V of 
1.861. The reform consisted m tin* substitution of a single body of 
organised and ellicient civil const, tbul.uy foi the mixed system of .1 
t ivll and mtluary police which had hitherto existed m Hengal (Civil 
pohu had been substituted for milituiv guaids in Calcutta m October 
1R60) The ])lan was suggested by the Cominission’nppomlod by the 
Covet nmcnl of India to impme into the several existing police 
systems thionghoul India, and the expcnditiuc for Hengal was estima- 
ted at 49 lakh r of iiipces, an opinion being how'evei at the same time 
expiossed that the fe.Umcs of the piovmcc and the elvaiacter and 
habits of it h population would piobably not necessitate a larger expen- 
ditme than 40 lakhs, which was sanctioned, The scheme provided 
foi an Inspector-General, 8 Deputy-rnspectois-Geneial, 25 District 
Siipoiintendonls with 90 Assistants, and a fmee of Inspector, Sub- 
Inspeetois, Overseers and Privates ft wan pioposed to have a 
separate Ooips, paitly mounted, for puiely military jirotection, but this 
was not appioved : «^id the ictenlion of some of the military battalions 
was only permitted' until the civil police should be completely organi- 
sed, after which they weie all to be disbanded 01 absotbed : the duty 
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of defending the province against either external attacks or serious 
internal disturbances was to be entrusted to the regular army An 
Inspector-General was at once appointed with 3 Deputies whose 
charges corresponded with the Commissionerships of Patna, Bhagalpur 
and Assam and the requisite district staff and force 

The death of Lady Canning in November 1861 cannot be passed 
d«*U) at uaj unnoticed it was more than a private affliction. 
C “ fnitl,r Shq had visited Darjeeling for a brief change In the 

autumn and been entertained b) Sir J P Grant while the Viceroy 
was on tour in Upper India. Passing through the unhealth) Tarai 
on her way down she was attacked by fever which proved to be of a 
malarious trpe In his Earl Canning Sir H S Cunningham writes 
thus — M On her arrival in Calcutta she was found to be seriouslv ill 
The disease rapldlv assumed an alarming aspect and in a few day* It 
was apparent that her vital energies were fatally impaired She rapid 
Iv sank and expired in the carlr morning of November 18th The 
death of thii accomplished and gracious ladv affected all cla_«es pro- 
foundir The country mourned her loss universal sympathy was 
shown for the \ Icerov on the death of his wife She was burled In 
the park at Barrackpore and her epitaph was written on the »nd 
November by Lord Canning He himself died in London on the 
i-th June 1 86a and was buried in Westminster Vhbcr The author 
al»ove quoted has added as follows At a lovely bend of die rher- 
I.adr Cannings favourite haunt— her bodi rest Honours and 
praises” «o runs the epitaph which her hu bands hand inscribed 
written on a tomb arc at \*c t a vain glorv vain too the regrets 
of the saddened hearts which mourned far and wide in India the loss 
of the !>cau dul and gifted *omw nho hail with such fort] ude ami 
devorion shared the anxieties an 1 lightened the laliours of Lord Can 
nin~ t irotiMe 1 reign Her serem* courage In hour of dan-cr and 
nnxletr when the heans if minv were fading them for fear— der 
readme s to help in all ben ficu! | njcc*s — her srmju In with human 
rufenng — her noUhtv of character »hmhg lmg! t aVicnj tr phe 
anlviri 1 ile mil her d-a h a pullic lo v — a common *om w— an 1 
male fmr memnrr now o- that hn Ii ' treasure amonj tf 
ptedouv rel c» < i iMr c ms m • pa t I r 1 of <1 r J P 

Crmt* wn ten in tleJjrd Nor fflVr r c M are rqaajlr rKj 1 r 
I can hit 1 y even row re ta nr osn m n ! tf " fi -t. I p»re f 
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■with her c\acth one fortnight before her death, when she Mas all 
life nnd spirits and seennngh in the highest health and strength, 
and it is but little more than that tune ago that she w as the life of 
this house A better woman never In ed than she w as, and she Mas 
as charming as she was good ’ 

Mr Seton-Karr has recorded some points of interest about Sir 
} P Grant which maj well be mentioned “For 

Method of vrOTk ~ , - 

nnd com-spond }ears Grant insisted on the paramount necessity of 

tiucc 

looking careful!} into what had taken place before, 
if rou were to estimate the chances and contingencies of the future. 
And in all the discussions and contro\ersies it might be said of him, 
as it was said of Chancellor Thuriow In Dr Johnson, that “ lie laid 
down his mind fatrlv alongside ’ of his opponent. In dealing with 
a colleague or a subordinate he never acted on any assumed or 
inherent supenoritv of position He was ready to meet each argu- 
ment b} another, and to comince bv reason and logic. And if m 
the course of a debate, oral or written his distinctions might occasion- 
ally seem too finch drawn, his conclusions were clear and consistent 
and generalh convinced or silenced his opponents 

No man was more read) to accept fulness and completeness of 
reform in am one department, but he more than once remarked, 
patheticalh, that he had in all his long career seen many desirable 
alterations and improvements mdefinitel} postponed, on the plea 
that they would soon form part of some contemplated structural 
and organic change And these grand swelling projects, though 
constantly debated and criticised, were apt to end in failure or smoke 
while much good might have been effected by a moderate instalment 
of reform ” 

t( Grant was not m any sense a Bureaucrat, or what in Anglo- 
Indian phraseology is denominated a “ Bahadur ” He did not hastily 

bestow r his confidence, and he was not lavish of praise in his dealings 

_/ •* 

With his subordinates, but no man-^rrr''such a position was more 
ready to acknowledge good service and devotion to the State, and, 
his mode of conducting -business once understood, no unpleasantness 
could arise But it must be admitted that he was not much given 
to private correspondence, though he was fortunate m the attachment 
of many fnends, and in the devotion of „ his school of followers. 
Qf demi-official letters there, is abundance Letters to friends ^and 
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relations arc eomparanvcly feu* \\ ruing to an old Indian subordi 
trite from Jamaica m 1874 he gravel) tell* him— 

Understand mr principles the; arc that ererrbodr whom I 
wish to hear from Is bound to write to me but I am not bound to 
write to anybody 

On the eve of hli departure the leading native journal the 
a D tirvWtmu Hi*** Patriot wrote culogl tlcallr of Sir J P 
Chtat 1 ' Grant R Lieutenant Governorship Tlic service 

“ Hrn! ' which he has rendered to the counln b) his past 

indtgo measures will be never forgotten lie has awakened In the 
raiya/t a community of feeling for a communltr of vufTcring a spirit 
of independence and an appreciation of their po ition and rights 
which will not fail to bear their fruits He has set the stone rolling 
which nothing can now hinder For this one work of his reign his 
memorv will ever live in the heart* of millions Though Indigo 
was the all-engrossing lubject of his reign he was not less busily 
occupied with those judicial and police reforms which were in 
ill pcnsablc to a proper wluiion of the Indigo question lie has 
brought ju tice near the home of cvcrv poor man To the higher 
officers in the Uncovcnantcd Judicial Service lie gare good encourage 
ment while he endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of the much 
abused ante In the con truction of road anil communications 
he ill plaved the skill and wisdom of at once an efficient engineer 
and a comj>etent financier lie pleaded ablr and camcsilr for 
financial Ju tier to lien gal and to him we believe llengai is indebted 
for its narrow escape from the Tobacco tax Though during the 
period of his ( mrmmcnt the tate of the public funds did not 
admit of large et|*cndiiurc in the department of edacati in )c* the 
community may retnemlwr lliat ilwv arc Indexed to Mm for lire 
prr ervation of tlw San L r it an 1 Ifa/ atj ( ollegr 

“ Two quatlnc | rc eminen l» dmmgul bed ^tr John I cirr Grant 
vlt, uncomj remising con*ucnt m nr and unfl nchln~ c urage 
He was often theoret cal Hcau c lie lad *rn lit !e 1 f d ** c mntrj 
but his Invinct In lltc main t<* I him ngb lie wa n t Iijp In 
tie wlrcuim of it agm Hit tl at »a more ri fa di i f tl r 
thrurl 1 titan of lie a lminl ra or 1 H I role t! e*n la rl» In M* 
Irwll measures l-trila was owing to tin- opp-<- 1 n of if + ^ q feme 
Goiernmett. Put lake him all in all i till n« be m to Co III* 
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match m the Bengal Cml Seruce Such is the man whom the 
communit} propose to honour at the lime of Ins departure ” 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta and the 
Suburbs held In the British Indian Association m honour of Sir J. P. 
Grant on the 1 6th April 1S62, a Resolution was carried unanimously, 
acknowledging his eminent sen ices during his administration of 
Bengal The address which was presented maj be quoted as summa- 
rizing the views of the native communit} 

“A momentous social revolution in the history of Bengal has been 
effected under the auspices of your rule, establishing the liberty of the 
subject beyond question to the full exercise of his rights of labour or 
property In the prosecution of your just and enlightened policy on 
this vitally important question, Your Honor naturally met with much 
personal opposition, misrepresentation and obloquy, but the calm 
courage and the lofty sense of duty and justice with which you nobly 
pursued your object, not only materially advanced the righteous cause 
in which you were embarked, but greatly enhanced the public respect 
for your administration 

Amidst the cares and anxieties of watching and directing this 
important social revolution, you were not unmindful of other pressing 
administrative reforms and improvements By multiplying magisterial 
sub-divisions in some of the leading districts of the country, you have 
struck with awe the oppressive and the evil-disposed, and lent the weak 
and helpless an effective shield of piotection By the enforcement of 
strict discipline, you have impressed the subordinate authorities with a 
just sense of their duty, and carried out the objects of many hitherto 
neglected Acts of the Legislature By a' wise, thoughtful and ingenious 
distribution of the Local Public Works funds, you have given the 
country an earnest of improvement in the multiplication of roads and 
communications — as important to the cause of commerce and inter- 
communication as beneficial to the people By earnest intercessions 
with the Supreme Government, you have opened a prospect of financial 
justice to Bengal hitherto unknown By a liberal construction of the 
policy of the Government of India, regarding the sale of waste lands 
and the redemption of the land-tax, you have recommended arrange- 
ments which, if adopted, will secure important advantages to capitalists 
By these and other similar measures, you have diffused over the country 
elements of progress and prosperity which, it is hoped, under the foster- 
ing care of your successors, will not fail to produce the desired fruits 
Opinions may differ regarding particular acts of Your Honor’s 
Government, but we unhesitatingly declare that your general admmistra- 
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MINUTE B\ THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF BENGAL 
ON THE REPORT OF THE INDIGO COMMISSION 

The records of Government show that the system of indigo in an u (he 
Tt>* ten ture m ^ Province of Bengal proper has been cm 

b*on kwi ao-otiM. jound from a very early time. Whilst in all other 

trades all parties concerned have been bound together by the usual com 
mercial ties of mutual interest, in this one trade, in this one province 
the mdtgo manufacture has always been a remarkable exception to this 
natural and health) state of things. It would be doing njustice, both 
to the present race of planters and to the administration of later yean, 
not to admit, at the outset of any discussion of the case between the 
indigo manufacturer and the producer of the raw plant, who are now at 
issue, that there has been in later years a gradual, but what is now a 
marked and gTeat diminution of the gmvest and most striking cases of 
abuse and oppression as well as of the most serious sort* of afira) con 
netted with this business. Bat, substantial!) the system at the begin 
mug of tbe present >ear wa* as false as ever it had been. 

2. In the year 1810, the licenses granted to 4 planters to reside 
in the intenor of the coonlr) were withdrawn on 
AW,lnl ,a- account of the severe ill usage of the natives proved 
against them and the Governor ( enerat In Council found it necessary 
to issue a Circular in that year of date the 13th. of July from which 
the following is an retract — 

•* The attention of < overnment has recently been attracted In a psrti 
coUr manner to abuses and oppressions commlue 1 by f uropeans, who 
are estsb! shed as in l o planters in d flVrrnt part* of the country 
Numerous as those ab’nes and oppress on s have Latterly been the Ki»hf 
HonTileth Governor (»eneral in Council Is stilt will n to h pc that t! * 
impuut on does not attach to the ehsract r « f the in I o| Hntrfs gen r 
altf cons J rel as a body or class <f p-r>p?r Th fi<t« h )*e»er »b rh 
have recently b^en estaM hM a a ft t s-vme .0 ! I tats id that cl* » 
!<farr the Ma istratfs an 1 tie uptem Court rfjul at nr t'nf *» 
t*v rant iniiir t »l |1 r ( rvernsr ( n t 1 m Co-;« d coos Jer« it an 
? M»f i~l tp^asal ’ | iM c d My to a lopr s i I r » jrr a appear t 
hn,cnWrvvtn c reumvtar r U t raJcu * 1 t f r rot «1 e , j-rf ^ 
~~ pp I St 
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tion of offences equally injurious to the English character and to the 
peace and happiness of our native subjects 

The offences to which the following remarks refer, and which have 
b6en established beyond all doubt or dispute against individual indigo 
planters, may be reduced to the following heads 

1st, Acts of violence, which, although they amount not m the 

legal sense ofithe word to murder, have occasioned the death of natives 

2nd , The illegal detention of natives in confinement, especially rh 

stocks, with a view to the recovery of balances alleged to be due from 
them or for other causes 

3rd, -Assembling, in a tumultuary manner, the people attached to 

their respective factories, and others, and engaging in violent affrays 
with other indigo planters 

4th, -Illicit infliction of punishment, by means of a rattan or other- 

wise, on the cultivators or other natives ” 

3 The Magistrates w r ere directed by the same Circular to cause 
stocks kept by planters to be destroyed , to report to Government cases 
of illegal corporal punishment, not sufficient to warrant a commitment to 
the Supreme Court , and to impress on all Europeans who w ished to 
continue to reside in the country the necessity of abstaining from ill- 
treatment of the people 

4 In a subsequent Circular, of the 22nd of July 1810, Magistrates 
were directed to report all proved instances of planters who were con- 
victed of “obliging the raiyais who reside in the vicinity of their res- 
pective factories to receive advances, and of adopting other illicit and 
improper means to compel them to cultivate indigo”, the Govemor- 
General-in-Council observing that he had reason to believe that this was 
a “ habit ” of the planters 

5 In the following year, viz on the 28th of May i8ir, the Govern- 
ment having received a proposal from the Magistrate of Jessore, to the 
effect that indigo factories should not be'allowed to be established within 
6 or 8 miles of each other, negatived the proposal for reasons ex- 
pressed m the following terms — 

“ The natural tendency of a such a restriction as that recommended 
by you would be to give a single individual an absolute monopoly of the 
produce of all the lands appropriated to the cultivation of indigo ovet a 
tract of country comprising many thousand bighas round his factory, 
and, consequently, to place the whole body of raiyats within that tract 
in a state of complete subjection to that individual with respect to 
the price of the commodity such 

Under these circumstances, the raiyat wmuld be prer-- 1 
riving that benefit from the cultivation of this va’’ 
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the natural effect of a free competition, and which is equally essential to 
the amelioration of hi* own condition, and to the general agricultural 
prosperity of the country 

ft is not stated m your fetter whether it is proposed that the rawrm 
dan and other holders of land, should be precluded from the privilege 
of establishmg indigo works (as u now done by man) of that class of 
people) within the stated distance on their own estate*. If so, it would 
be a palpable infringement of their natural rights If not, the object 
proposed by yon to be effected, of preventing disputes, would be very 
imperfectly effected 

6. These proceedings of half a-ceotury ago, when considered in 
eimthr um, connection with late events, will be seen to be of great 
ttn«tt interest now and to have a strong practical bearing 
on the present position of affairs. 

7 1 have said that grax-e crimes connected with indigo have much 

decreased in frequency but it cannot be said that the character of the 
abuses to which the system of Bengal indigo manufacture is subject is 
essentially altered now from what it was so years ago t seeing that the 
published records of Government show examples that base occurred 
within the last »8 months of each one of the 4 heads under which 
the often es connected with indigo, ns presalent in tSio, nre 
classified in the abo\e cited Resolution Of the first head, that fatal 
case of Seetul Tarafdir is a very melancholy example Of the and hea ! 
the case of the men whom Mr Hainbndge the Acting Joint Magistrate 
of Barkerguoge, retca ed from the godowns of a planter is but one of 
many in Unrex. Of ihe third head, the fatal attack on the village of 
Mullirkpur wherein one min was kitted an I 3 men were wounded 
reported by the Commixs oner of \3J1a (except that the attack was not 
made upon a mat factory > is a strong instance the more rrmadat fc 
ns occurring long after the rupture between planter and m/yu/ ha 1 
attracted pull c attention to <h indigo qu^tipn, and when all poTce 
authnnl ex were on tl e aim to repress disorder Of the fjurth hes b 
tl e cas whi h was male matter of cnmpU nt a h a nst the Magistrate f >r 
senlcncm a ftetnry servant to impntonm nt f r on month 1 it d ragging 
a man to 0 e factory aed fo l m sestrely Ixwausc he wouM rot 
p’ou b for the p'snt r will or as an ctartp How freq-writy tie 
r-*ace of the country »s »t T 1 token ly t 0 ners t rnreete 1 w if fr 1 f 4 
mmn ted by o~ party rtletdet w 1 1' f mil I'M- 1 it of 
f 34 1 jrh ea s thit twriried wilt o t» e last $ year* fn tl * te 
~ 1IMI1, n! fro"* ll I er part ( |1 \ nl nru 1 

• U l, b'flf d d«l li»11e( J .O tic 

■~wti Tl » « e raute fl •’! «u*h r* rert Jt it# 
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system under which indigo plant is required by the manufacturer, 
without paying nearly the cost of its production to the raiyat 
The evidence taken by the Indigo Commission fully proves that 
the “ habit ” denounced on the 22nd of July 1810 was still the 
habit of 1859 And it is peihaps still more remarkable and signifi- 
cant, that the \ery state of things which Lord Mmto’s Government, 
as shown by the orders of May 1811 above quoted, was anxious to 
avoid, namely the universal establishment of local monopolies of 
manufacture, has actually come to pass, though not by the action of 
.Go\ eminent 

8 Commencing from a time about 15 jears ago, and especially 
since the establishment of the Indigo Planters’ Association, the planters, 
having portioned out the country amongst them, now honourably abstain 
from interfering with the portions of their neighbouis The result has 
been advantageous to themseh es, and it has removed one feitile source 
of affra/ . But, though it has saved Magistrates much trouble, and has 
been o' id for the general peace of the country, the result has been any- 
thing t good for the laiyat as a grower of indigo plant When he 
the midst of rival manufacturers, many of them at feud with each 
2 had some refuge from oppression or vexation under any one , 
■re was some check upon planters in their relation with raiyats , 
has now ceased to exist It is only this system of local mdigo 
^ries that made it possible for the planters to commit the fatal error 
^'sting upon indigo plant al the old price, in the last few years, 
the prices of agricultural produce have doubled, or nearly 
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Another change of a somewhat similar nature has had the same 
tendency Of late years indigo planters have very 
generally acquired zamindans, taluks , and farming 
leases, giving them permanently or temporar ly a 
erionty in the lands around their factories In a general view, this is 
te as it should be If the law had been strong enough to enforce a 
md and fair system of trade and manufacture, this change would have 
^ en a benefit These tenures do not affect the rights of the raiyat in 
his raiyati land, over which he has the dominion as long as he pays to 
the superior his legal jama, or rent But under the unsound and unfair 


system of trade and manufacture which the weakness of the law per- 
mitted, the change told hardly upon the mdigo raiyat When the raiyat 
has a zannndar , who is not an mdigo manufacturer, he has some protector 
in indigo matters When the same man is indigo manufacturer and 
zannndar , or zannndar 1 s representative, the raiyat has no such 
protection 
16 
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10 These two til cm but important changes must not be overlooked, 

. . „ . when we come to discuss the causes of the late sudden 

Import-* 0 ^ « 

tbe-w ek*n*n. casting ofl^ by the raijat of a yoke which galled him 
2 generations ago. 

it At the tame time, that is to tay In i8it, the tame Government of 
. Lord Minto declared that it could not M discern the 

A Hw to 

fiTom- of pitotm * tmallest necessity for converting the remedy already 
rcfoMd to ltll . . ; , b , M , _ 4 

opened to the indigo manufacturer of a tuit In the Cull 

Court, into a criminal prosecution and further on, in the tame letter 
the Government said u Even at present complaints are but too fre 
quently preferred againtt indigo manufacturers for the violence of their 
conduct towards the native. Cases of that nature haveregularl) recetsed 
ererj attention from Government. In tome instances criminal prosccu 
lions have been instituted against the offenders In others, they have 
been depnved of their licenses for residing in the interior of the country 
Cut still the Vice- President in Council apprehends that the evil, however 
much it may hare been checked bj those means, Is it the present 
moment only partially eradicated * 

ti. Thus we see that 50 years ago, ns now there was a demand 
by the indigo manufacturer for a special law in his own favour to punl h 
criminally a breach of contract by one party and only b> one ptrty 
In a commercial bargain, and that then as now the demand was pm 
nounced to be one which it is impossible in Justice or policy to gram 
13. In this way matters went on til the >ear 1830, complaints of 
^ oppression being made b> one party and complaints 

of unfaithfulness and fraud by the other In that year 
r **' rl 1 * ^ a law (Regulation V) was pas ed which made rr/yi/r 
who broke indigo contracts liable to prosecution and penal consequences 
In the Magistrate « Court, as for a misdemeanour 

14 The papers connecter! with ih s piece of legi latlon are in! re t 
wui ^ n >» * n d in traetue In no way do th y support urh 

if- u- alsw as was pitied Whit thry redly howed t>N* 
.,—1 t- n msarj as was ally demonstrated Iry Mr Itos 
ls then fl JivI *e of tl Na./ir Court an 1 jl m, a »Us)-* 

A nsn « f lirge m nd rrnvkil lv free front all p* ) 1 !.ce »r I me tftb 
n t| eti pro-rot r» of tl pol cy ( throve In ! 1 w My nj-m to I e t h 
enterprise an 1 op til, w re prioiai l t*ie pror *s H a * r y t 
Irtcal Cis l Conns, Iry mn t p T >i>i a ! ref re- / tl - Mr* f ( tl 
J tifilv II proeed**fW sort whit 1*1 t* e r I r i ( j fee f * 

r rei e fn reel eases rf p f r»/ec t t ftef 

r ~* <ow Ie 1 * ! perm is t » | e-op-s » I J ft t o t* 

r ,-n. It I lo lw t rtersed |» tl tl f ef t v e ref rr-s • 
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very soon afterwards carried into execution by Lord William Bentmck’s 
Government , and the MunsiPs Courts are now numerous and are daily 
becoming more efficient A few years afterwards the third measure 
proposed by Mr Ross was carried into effect and now, under the 
admirable new Code of Civil Procedure, specific performance can be 
decreed in all suitable cases, whilst Civil suits are decided with all 
practical despatch 

The law treating one and one only of the 2 parties to a civil 
contract as a criminal if he faded to fu’fil it was held 
by the Home Government to be manifestly unjust and 
oppressive and contrary to all sound principles of legislation, and it was 
ordered to be rescinded A.fter inquiries into the working of the law', 
and considerable discussion, it was repealed in 1835 by Act XVI of 
that year 

16 A reference to papers which will be found in the Appendix of 

the Commission's Report, namely, the Minutes of the 

Tho same com r 7 J 1 

plaints on both late Lord Macaulav and of Mr. Macleod, of the Indian 

sidosand thosamo 

discussions, in Law' Commission , the petition of the Merchants 
isso, us now Q f Calcutta of 1 6th July 1S35 , and the searching 

and elaborate despatch of the Coutt of Directors dated the 10th 
April 1832 — all connected with these proceedings — will show that 
exactly the same complaints were made then as now', by one 
party and by the other, respectively The merchants of Calcutta 
complained of want of protection, of fraudulent evasion on the raryat’s 
part, and of the interference of zamindars On the other hand, the 
absence of all fair and healthy competition, and the forced cultivation 
from which the raiyats could not free themselves, were represented 
The same admissions as now were made on both sides of the fraud and 
oppressions of the factor)' servants, and there w r as talk of a Commission 
The questions of the legistratton of mdigo contracts and of special 
measures for the protection of the raiyat were discussed, and both 
proposals were rejected m accordance with Lord Macaulay’s opinion 
But the authorities unanimously refused to continue a special and excep- 
tional law m favor of the sttonger of the 2 parties and unanimously 
determined to leave mdigo transactions, like all other commercial deal- 
ings, to the settlement of the constituted Civil Courts 

17 The Commission talked of more than a quarter of a century ago 
has now sat. It has laid bare the radical unsoundness of the system, 
and has shewn incontestably that the break-up of such a system was a 
mere question of time, which might have occurred at any moment, from 
the slightest of causes 


Special taw 
pealed In 1S35 
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1 8. It ii to be regretted that one executive reform was not raider 
tw «»ntT jto- taken in 1835 which would of itself I belie re hare 

terla punfied the system In o very short tune, I mean the 

f^wiit^now practical in trod action of law order and legal pro- 
" n rr ll * d * tectkm, in ordinary cases into the Bengal districts 5 

by stationing officer* with magiitenal power* in sufficient number* over 
the great tracts of country which Bengal districts comprise, *0 as to 
make justice and the protection of the Law real!) accessible to the mass 
of the people. When in such districts as Nadia and Jessore, each <3f 
which a taken as haring nearly a million of inhabitants, there was only 
00c Magistrate’s Court in each, from which many parti of the district 
were 60 or 70 miles off, as was the case in 1835 and for many years 
afterwards, it is not difficult to see why the weak had hula chance 
against the strong This fatal defect is now supplied, the necessary 
reform haring been going on rapidly of bte years. In the Nadia 
Division, which con tarns the 2 chief indigo districts In Lower Bengal 
there were before 1843 only 4 Magisterial Courts. On the 30th of 
April 1859, there were 13 and now there arc 19. Under a thorough 
re arrangement of scb-dmjious in the Nadia Division, which I hare 
just completed, there will be 21 mostly at distances of 25 miles from 
each other This is a third point to be taken into co aside ration, together 
with those mentioned in paragraph 10, when considering why a system 
of coercion, which has lasted so long has only now at List broken down 

19. I hare said that there has been of late years a great and marked 

decrease of the gravest and most striking classes of 
I* oeir r^rw cases of oppression and open violence. It will be 

n'rrv-~t init,-* asked, how then his it happened that the general 

renouncement of indigo raitjfi cultivation, which has just occurred In 
the principal md o di tncts of Bengal proper hit only now occurrot, 
when thin » in this retpeet are t>cii r thin they were * Iberescthe 
answer it fun l in 1 ombmat n of sat c r um stance*. The im 
prtnem nt of the police wh ch ! it cheded affrays hat, I led ere dnvm 
tho>e to whom some mens or o l tr » f f ire. n a cuttivxl on unptof i* r 
to the cultnatnn was a muter of r res ty to ether met! Mi of 
m luce mrnt more lira r <n tie *1 t ihn an c-ra eeal 

I err b c rtanp e lie it jp r tf jI o'- pel i s »- vot j n r» 
f r tan 1 1 nuit f h t ) in 19 1 a ty lie ironH 

we ht t-rar r «ln»n tl e J h 1 runt a J t! e « d h*il f eo 

hrstf u h feeectooa lel«ef e.| ( -1 t -J ei pe* 

t»p in p-4 ten r 0*1 1 sse hs l _» I le r r t ft h * l-e o 
If fro o, f »tf »t -« * II t r * if h )ra t a%t l‘e 

pri Jtc ef the m ' e n.3 t l * r len r~ « ** < T e or ntr rtr^f 
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Thefe is reason also to infer from the evidence that the demand, in 
some places at least, has been more sc\ere of late upon the ratyat in 
the quantity of indigo cultivation requited of him, and in the labour 
required in weeding and tending the crop, than was formerly the case 
But the great aggravation of all is due to the late rise of prices It is 
in evidence that all agricultural pioduce has risen in value, within the 
last 3 j ears or so, to double 01 very nearly double its former price, 
and that day labour and the cost of the maintenance of cattle have 
increased in price in the same wav As the single root of all that was 
at any time wrong in the Bengal indigo system is in the one fact that 
the manufacture did not pay the full cost of the plant , and as there has 
been no increase in the price paid for this one crop since the above- 
mentioned extraordinary rise of prices generally , here alone is a cause 
which must have doubled all the evil of the cultivation to the ratyat 
The direct money loss was doubled , and, as that was the cause of all 
the other evils, it seems reasonable to assume that they also were 
increased m the same ratio No planter pressed upon taiyats without 
an object ; and his only possible object was to obtain indigo plant which 
would not be spontaneously grown for him at the price he gave We 
may be sure that the pressure which is enough to induce a ratyat to 
sacrifice Rs. 10 must be materially increased to induce him quietly 
to sacrifice 20 

20 It is indeed m itself an all-sufficient exposition of the character 
of the Bengal indigo system to state, what is denied by none, that, 
whilst within a few years the prices of all agricultural produce have 
doubled or nearly doubled, the price paid or nominally paid for indigo 
plant has not been raised by a single anna , and that until the ratyats had, 
as it were, declared open war, it is not shown that a single planter, for 
several years past, had ever entertained thought of any increase of price 

21 Whilst the pressure had in this manner become intolerable, the 
improved administration which, by an increase of sub-divisions, gave the 
ratyats access to IVIagistenal Courts, showed them that practically the 
protection of the law was no longer hopeless , and they came 10 reah?p 
the fact that in the matten of contracting to grow indigo, they were, in 
truth, free agents The case of the Jessore planter, to be found in the 
indigo records lately published, is instructive' enough on this point 
The planter in question had strenuously objected to the head-quarters 
of one of the new sub-divisions being placed near a factory of his, where 
he said he had a raiyati cultivation of 2000 bighas, on the ground, 
amongst others, of the proneness of natives to litigation “ with the 
means at their doors”. Whilst the question of, fixing the head-quarters 
remained in abeyance, the JoratdMagistrate, on going to pay 1 an atcl- 
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dental and private visit to the factory was appealed to on hts tray by a 
villager who alleged that certain person* were confined there. On 
instant search bang made by the Joint Magistrate, several men (3 
at least, for so many prosecuted saccessfollj were found in confinement 
in a godown, having been so confined, it would appear there or in other 
places about a months and the planter being prosecuted was fined 
for the offence, whilst 5 of his amla were sentenced to both fine and 
imprisonment for tL 

-a. The indigo Commission as has been said, report that the crisis 
n* < tM« twiH *hicb occurred in i860 might have occurred in any 
other year The combined effect of nil the foregoing 
considerations upon my mind is, that no human power 
exerted in defiance of the law in support of the sjstem could have 
upheld it much longer and that, if the Government had disregarded 
justice and polic) so far as to make the attempt, it would have been 
speedily punished by a great ngranan rising the destructive effects of 
which upon European and oil other capital no man can calculate 

y. Having made the above remarks, com eying m> formed con 
Tb« p-tnu ukm elutions on the general subject I proceed, as concisely 
ttntn Qf 1 ca,^ to follow the points taken up b> the Commii 

non in this able Report 

34. The Commissioners dram an important distinction beiween the 

tit rut cultivation, which is conducted bv ihe indigo 
H tlwrlUn !«*- J /. V 


\J«n u »rvl 
p- ruin tkm. 


plsnter nt his own expense on his own land nod the 
riurati cultisation whn^ Is conducted by the raiyat at 
his own expense on h s o»n bn<L It is only the fatter sort of cutiUation 
that is a subject of complaint. Whether the former Is or is not profitable 
and prudent is no affa r of any one but the planter It is admitted to 
l»e unprofitable to the planter m compar on *»uh ratr Ut cultisation and 
it his consequently d minis! ed in extent. Tlir great Urn *al In !• o 

Company make it the f ol ject thrrrf re to decrease iheir mtt an I to 

increat th r r-tryrr cnlttsati n a te ult »h rh is stiff tenth s nr 
f cant in itself m regard to the «pi tin f th proftaMenrst tf In I 
ruin at on on pre sen terms to lh rrinf Th re ts an eh r inlscrni 
rl 1 s potion of tn ! *0 rulti at on * h h t 1 nc rv 
to make eamely that ron In t I on I h|indt,»ni 
that on it Ian Is, ur new at! j ul f rmil o aonuatty 
mandated Tl mi t of nir c hi at ws **. t bd e»r ioo-Ij. fr l a*-Ji 

Wn % ale M Irtt* I* 4 r lie ! r>rrr rp » > rn if 

r» rn si tr t* j and it ♦ tn 
q «v- ! |! n s b I si 1 
I* 1 ti <0— pfan rly s— *U 
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competition with other crops, and sometimes to none This may account 
for the absence of complaints from the eastern districts The evidence, 
when carefully analysed, shows that it is a doubtful question whether 
mdigo, at the present prices of the dye and of agricultural produce 
generally, can be grown on fair terms, without loss, on the fine high 
lands of western Bengal , the richer, the soil, the less being the com- 
pel) ative return from indigo But the evidence does not raise this 
question in regard to chai land In fact, then, the subject of the present 
inquiry may be restricted, foi most practical purposes, to raiyati culti- 
vation on high lands 


25 The Commission assign reasons, in their Repoit, why, it would 


Ni: fmd chai cultivation injured 
unfairly by enforced ‘raiyati cultivation 


not be a practical recommendation to 
suggest to planters generally that 


they should abandon raiyati cultivation, which is the subject of so much 
complaint, and resort exclusively to ms cultivation, which no one can 
complain of It appears to me hardly to be doubted that a raiyat could 
cultivate indigo as cheaply as a European planter And if in- any soil 
indigo plant cannot be remuneratively grown by a raiyat , at the highest 
price which the manufacturer can afford to give, we may be sure that a 
European planter would waste his money in attempting himself to grow 
the plant in similar soil But I hold to be certain that ms cultivation, 
as well as char cultivation, is unfairly discouraged by enforced raiyati 
cultivation As far as the manufacturer, all things considered, really 
profits by getting his plant for less than it costs, so far the manufacturer, 
who is also really an indigo planter, that is to say, a man -who grows 
his own plant, is unjustly injured It would be free trade, as between 
the real planter and the raiyat , if the latter grew the plant for his own 
sake as he grows eveiy thing else But the real planter who grows and 
manufactures his own plant is, in fact, injured by the manufacturer who 
undersells him, because he gets his plant at a less price than any free 
cultivator in his senses would grow it for In this view the Indian 
raiyat is very far from being the only person injured by the false system 
in force . 


26 The first head discussed in the 'Report is the position of the 

, , indigo planter, so far as the tenure of land is concern- 

First head tenure o r j 

of land, and vela ed, and his relations with the native samindars I he 
tions -with cam in ' , , , , 

On r* Commissioners show conclusively that in this respect 

there is nothing to complain of, or to amend A Euiopean is as free to 

acquire any tenure as any other person is, if he has the money to pay for 

it, and can find a holder willing to sell Practically, though native zamin- 

dais will never, till constrained by the prospect of absolute ruin, sell 

their tenures, there is no difficulty in purchasing from them under-tenures 
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which are as effectual, and can be made, under an Act (\I of 1859) 1 
hid myself the pleasure of introducing as secure as the chief tenure. 
The camindart tenure and all derivative and subordinate tenures confer 
the right to rents, variable or m variable ; subject to the payment there- 
from of the Government revenue 5 and they are valued because of their 
money profits, and the influence over the rxuyati which they give j but 
they do not generally convey the dominion of the land which resides for 
the most part in the raiyal having the right of occupancy, whose tenure 
is anterior to, and indeficndent o£ that of the eammdar As far os the 
-amtndari tenure goes, it is shown that planters have, in practice, every 
reasonable and natural facility for obtaining permanently or temporarily 
all the rights which that tenure gives and that native amittdixrs, gener 
ally have no hostility to them ns a dais. 

27 On this point, however I must observe that some great j min 
dun will not part with the m a n agement of tbdr own ramfndari f and it 
ts known that tome object to the extension of the existing system of 
indigo planting in their eaminduri, not on their own account, bid on 
account of their rxdyals The enforcement of a healthy system of indigo 
planting beneficial to grower os well as to manufacturer would remove 
this objection. 

38. It has never been doubted that a planter or an> one else can 
purchase what ra/ya/i tenures he can pa> the price for if ho pleases- 
flat the cost would be excessive, by reason of the value of the property ; 
and, when planters do all the) can to get nd of nis cultivation, the) art 
not like!) sure in exceptional cates, to spend much mone> in paying 
large prices for ruiralt j *fs. 

'•9, One practice is mentioned, winch it known to be not uncommon 
tv»__u * t/ uxi * and which, 1 think, deserves more reprehension than 
tH^ur iro t it has received I refer to the practice of a ru-tfaiur 

or»*t frf It. ■ 

gmn a lease of hit stuunft*{ n hi to a pi inter at a 
rent which not only leases no mir^.m for expenses and risks of collection, 
but which it largely in excess of the gross rental hwfjHy deman lxlle 
from the rarra// In tuch cases the oal) po b e traso-i f r a* reel n* to 
pa) the excess it the expectation if at by the m save of tie rm/n/i / 
rig! t the holder tna> be a! !e to ctim n tome way d rr**tly nr in * re^t 
ly more from the r-nr tf than it I ally denun lab e When aratvr 

I**/* ft dwi tht d recti) in the fjrm of not y 1 e it ta ! fo l-jvoe an 
dle^il cess a d he it lab e to a pens ty of y t n s the amoo Jn 
po*e-!» f w the rot re pen™! » f «V'h impo : o-t, on • 1 tl e p-m t -ni e/ 
Sect<m6j He ca art MU td #»;* 1 cannot »ee ihsMhe rum o 
ef the ta-re va! m the fwn cMn ! -o j an Is, in >ny l sleeps***! 
»>ew d 'Severn from in llr.al ecu cd arvry Ss h a r >' d let; n/ 
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an illegal cess, being mdre indeterminate, is obviously liable to greater 
abuse m practice than a direct money cess The planters complain* of 
this practice , and it is certainly very wrong in the zammdar to sell, as 
it were, not only his own rights but those of his raiyats But I cannot 
think that it is right m the planter to become a party to the act This 
practice is one of the smaller traits of the system that go far to explain 
the whole system If the planter spent the excess rent upon the raiyats , 
instead of upon the zammdar , the amount would enable him to obtain 
rvilhng cultivators for some part of his required plant 

30 There seems no other objectionable point m the ordinary rela* 
tions between planter and zammdar , or m the system under which 
tenures are obtainable by planters 

31 The Commissioners next proceed to discuss the relations between 


Second head ro ^e pl anter an d the raiyat , and under this head may 

latdons be two on be classed the following questions — the profitableness 
planter and raiyat. 0 ^ 

or unprofitableness of the crop to the raiyat , the 
willingness or unwillingness of the raiyat to grow it , and the means 
taken to induce the raiyat to grow it, which includes the question of the 
oppressions which the raiyat complains of 

32 The Commissioners pronounce conclusively that the cultivation 

indigo cultivation ls un P r0 ^ ta ^ le to fcayat, supporting the conclusio n 
unprofitable to the by the consentaneous evidence of the planters thbm- 

ravjat , 

selves This is indeed the one point upon which the 
whole indigo question turns , and it is not disputed I do not find that 
the Commissioners have gone so far into this point as to settle to what 
degree, pecuniarily, the cultivation is unprofitable, though that it is so to 
a very extreme degree is sufficiently apparent from the strength of the 
feeling against it, amongst those who would profit by it if it were profit- 
able, and who ought to profit by it, and must profit by it, if it is to be 
carried on at all There is however a great mass of most valuable evi- 


dence upon this point in the Appendix of the Report I have gone into it 
to satisfy my own mind upon this point, and the result has convinced me 
that the loss of the raiyat in the cultivation of this crop on the high 
lands of Nadia and Jessore is, at the present time of agricultural high 
prices, greatly beyond even the general opinion on the subject In a 
separate note appended to this Minute, I have referred to the evidence 
proving this. Rejecting all extreme cases, and giving indigo the benefit of 
all doubts, I cannot put the absolute loss to the raiyat at a low average, 
reckonmg the net loss on the cultivation of indigo at the highest price 
now allowed, and the loss of the net profit the tatyai would make by 
any other ordinary crop at the market price, at less than Rs 7 a 
bigha, equivalent *at the least to 7 times the rent of the land. 
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33- Now if one remembers that these raijnxit are not Carolina 
slaves, bat the free yeomanry of this coantr) and indeed, strictly 
speaking the nrttwl owners of the greater part of the land in the old 
cultivated parts of Bengal so heavy a loss ns this will full) account to 
us for the strength of the opposition to indigo cultivation which we have 
just experienced. One sixteenth of his whole land is a common propor 
lion which it is insisted, an indigo nujrat shall sow In fndigo. This is 
ns though n fanner in Great Britain farming under n long lease 1G0 
acres of hnd, nt a rent of 3 pounds an acre were by some sort of 
pressure, forced to cultivate to acres, sn> m flax, which he was compelled 
to sell to a certain neighbounng manufacturer at a dead loss of ^140 a 
year This is precise!) a parallel case, in the Ie„al and economical view 
In the social and political view the case of a new English landlord, 
forcing a corresponding loss upon several thousand Irish cotters, would 
perhaps be a fairer illustration. 

34. On the planter’s side tome reliance has been plnced on certain 
tufcUntii *4 incidental advantages claimed for an indigo cumv/ 

rwt r*> So far os such alleged Incidental ndvantages are of a 
tangible character he> have faded nway before the 
search of the Commission. But there is renll) little use in disco slug 
such a point There is but one judge of the relative value of the adran 
tiges uf«he cultivation, direct ami incidental and that 1 the rvjat 
And lie has delivered his judgment on the point m an unmtstaleable 
manner 


jj. The most tangible of the incidental a Ivantngcs sometimes put 
forward is an alleged benefit in th farm ofalj» rent. 
Hal not a * n Ic instance is advanced in which reo « 
h ne been reduced by an ind-go pi inter on obtaining 1 let e or /tint 
The extent of the rLi m go^i no further lhan the a crmnihttind i> 
planters refrain from rai in th rent But as T 1 tins af o, few in tsners 
art ad anted in wh h a neighbouring riwwiirhu m ! his rents 
whltlhoveof nl rut tft were not ra »e 1 In the rooerrn of 'lr 
H II in \a lu the rent I und r txn I hi t M been raise I to ll 
y 1 £tnt »lan lari On the win r t think it ver> j n b»* 1 thst fh re 
tna be w me ceil t) n certs nil rs, in th all 4 n 1 I ntsf a ! an 

U e an I it 1 I 1 m a 1 t of n tut t! thil a ro> f < tr 
proper ant Ia«fj! increave < f ten s mi) a t p-n nln - t 
f inter* wh bn Item rsof tan! an! mar n 1 an l s a* 1 t m 

the m I „ s msnuf i turr ll it if 1 I » be r m J tf »t tl e rent >f 

a very I r^r flj s «f r» r ft r nn 1 U fuels *1|il t r t t can 
rx vnl o M t !« i!f ftn J f ^ niif ll* i inllf 1 ir ll 
van be fa »ed ariettas 1 } w lrfjvnd trta n -rm yj r »‘^' 1 
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Intense dislike 
of the raiyats to 
indigo cultivation 


raised at all , whilst no reasonable increase of rent upon 16 btghas 
would be to the raiyat equivalent to a loss of Rs 7 upon one bigha 

36 To the indigo planter holding a tenure, indeed, the case will be 
different The evidence goes to show that the market value of the indigo 
dye made from the average produce of a bigha of land does not, at most, 
exceed Rs to The net profit of the manufacturer, under any system 
of payment for the raw plant, must of course be very much less It may 
well be that to him , therefore, a moderate, proper and lawful increase of 
rent upon 16 or 2 o bighas of land, will be a compensation for all the 
profit possible from the indigo of one bigha , and, if this should be the 
case, all parties would have great cause to rejoice 

37 On the actual question of fact as to the dislike of 1 aiyats to 
indigo cultivation on the old'system, the Report of this 
Corrffbission is conclusive as to the intensity of the 
feeling Indeed the Report, which in the mildness of 

its tone is admirable, can give but a faint impiession of the intensity of 
the feeling on the ratyafs part, compared to that which a reader will 
derive from a perusal of the appended evidence of the laiyats themselves, 
and" of the Missionaries who, living m unconstrained private intercourse 
with the raiyats around them, know the feelings of the whole class of 
> aiyats better than any other Europeans do 
* 38 This is the great point of political bearing in the whole^juestion, 
and it cannot be too attentively considered by all who have any respon- 
sibility for the tranquillity of the country, and the stiength of the British 
Government within it If any one thinks that such a demonstiation of 
strong feeling, by hundreds of thousands of people as we have just 
witnessed in Bengal, has ffo meaning of gieatei importance than an 
ordinary commercial question concerning a particular blue dye, such a 
person, in my opinion, is fatally mistaken in the signs of the time 

39 The next point is the means taken to induce the taiyat to grow 

this crop, which has been proved to be very unprofitable, 

Means of in 

ducement to grow and intensely disliked The fact is, that the larger part 
iUdig ° of the dislike is due to the means indispensable to 

make people do what is very unpiofitable, and the smaller part only to 
the actual loss of money involved Probably, most 1 aiyats would grow 
a small quantity of indigo for nothing to please their zainwdais, and 
this is the system w'hich native aamaidais w’ho manufactuie indigo, 
knowing their men, adopt TheEuiopean, more devoted to the trade, 
less fearful of ulterior consequences, and knowing his men less, has 
strained the band till it has broken 

40 The Commission show' that the bait o f advances is not now’ 
operative to bripg new men into the factory books , cases of fresh ad- 
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vances to now men being of very rare occurrence. Sons, succeeding 
to their fathers 1 property and debts, are said to conceive the 
impression that they are liable for their fathers’ engagements, and *o 
are persuaded to sow The price allowed lor an average crop of 
indigo not being m the vast majority of cases, enough to dear the 
advances, and the heavy charges for seed, stamps, £Lc the debt increases 
constantly The average produce is stated by planters to be S or 
9 or io bandies a bt^ka The average price fixed is shewn to be 
between 5 and 6 bandies for the rupee the highest anywhere given 
being 4 bundles But when there is a balance against the raSynt as there 
is in the vast majority of cases, a small part only of the 2 rupees is really 
advanced, that is to say is paid in cash the remainder being merely 
transferred in account The charges are from 4 annas to 8 annastt b/i,ka 
for seed 2 to 4 or 4 or even 8 annas for staroj^ ami in many cases 
4 to 7 or even to 13 nnnas a t/fka for carting Of 33, 00 Indigo nuj-a/j 
who cultivated for the Bengal Indigo Company’s concerns in 1858-59, 
only 3,448 were shewn by Mr Larmour to have received any payment 
for plant delivered, beyond the trifle of cash advanced. Many written 
engagements contain a clause that any balance shall be paid, not in 
money but in indigo, at the low rate fixed These I gather are the law 
fttl, or frwm-Iawful, means of insisting on the rxtyafs or families of 
raxtals *ho have once touched an advance continuing to cultivate. But 
against so strong a motive of self interest as there 11 in the ratfitfs mind 
for not cultivating indigo, lawful and fuan lawful means of inducement 
were necessarily of little power Consequent!) contracts seem to a great 
extent to base fallen into desuetude, luckily for the rjjyjfi and other 
means in many cases have been exclusively relied upon. Baba Jar Chtnd 
I al Chtodhn, a great cam *./ 1 who is or was also a great in ligu planter 
{having had 32 concerns in bis estate and shares in 9 other concerns,) is 
asked if the r ur 1/1 hive f n the last Oyrars brrn tinwill n„ tr* «ow 
m b to o how then hive the) gone on cultivatin the p’ant up to tli pmrot 
time r to this he answers “ by numerous acts of oppret hi 1 an 1 s lent 
b> loskin* them up in godowns Imrn n„ their houni b'-al n them \e 
The wbo.e < f this g ntleman exi Jen e is very in ru live * pr* r*d n* 
from a girt! rmi Or an J practical nan r in I plm T 1 ♦ lljrl 
into betum ng fficial Ian hi e I f n I in b-* tl e con 1 1 <n nf »* e (. *-i 
mission an 1 it is ceru nty tl me t hi t Ij 1 n f n, tb «| el>l; 
tS evi ’tree 

41 The quest on of th all ed ep~inv m i Jo a»fd*i ten t 
pram nl u'ssn mi 1 ft in trL» oi 10 m!i oa 1 tl 1 1 f n~s s 
catumi has nsturalty * tra t J a w ,r » f*I»re«-«fpj *r 1 1 ntbsn 
i-jr ether pin of the who e t, is b 1 4 b at h of tb L* 1 p rt 
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discussed, namely, the means taken to induce people to undertake the 
cultivation of what to them is a very unprofitable crop 

42 The Commission report that comparatively few cases of actual 
destruction of human life have been brought to their knowledge, as 
proved, ot late years , that premeditated affrays with hired clubmen are 
rare m some districts, and m others unknown , that there is no proved 
instance of the burning of bazars and houses, though one planter, whose 
high character entitles him to great respect, “ has known of such acts ” , 

■fit 

that the demolition of houses, e'ther by the direct or indirect order of 
the planter, does, the Commission fear, occasionally occur , that the 
practice of imprisoning people in the factory or its out-offices is of 
common occurrence , that the seizure of cattle, though the cases are not 
so numerous, is also spoken of as a common occunence , and that the 
Commissioners are afraid that in some instances date-gardens and plants 
are up-rooted to make room for indigo Of outrages to women, the 
Commission most full}', and most justly, acquit all planters It is much 
to be regretted that any charge so gross and so unfounded was ever 
made in any quarter , for it is neither true, nor has it any likelihood of 
truth in it ' 

- 43 The Commissioners lay mqs't stress on the proved and undeni- 

able prevalence of seizing cattle, /and more especially of kidnapping 
The last crime they reprobate in stlrqng, but not too strong language A 
country where both these offences a*-e committed habitually, and for the 
most part with impunity, is a country m which-di^ law affords the weak no 
protection The fact is a disgfkce to the Administration It is not 
simple confinement in one go-down that is practised Respectable men 
are seized, and sent about from one factor}' to another, to escape dis- 
covery , and, as in Seetul Tarafdads case, they are not always ever 
heard of again I trust that late measures will have had some appre- 
ciable effect m preventing the impunity of such offences, and very 
earnestly I hope that un-official Englishmen m India will take to heart 
the exhortation contained m the 105th paragraph of the Commission’s 
Report 

44 The Report treats more lightly than I should myself have been 
disposed to do the list of 49 heinous cases given m by Mr Eden, as 
taken chiefly from the records of the Supreme and Sadar Courts No 
one will have a complete idea of this part of the case, without perusing 
that very remarkable list which will be found in the Appendix Although 
there is one case of 30 years ago, and 7 of more than ro years standing, 
no less than 41 of the cases mentioned occurred within the last 10 years, 
and 1 5 of them within the last 5 years 

45 Of one of the causes of the most bitter complaints, namely, the 
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oppressions and extortions of the factor) am/a the Commissioners have 
taken the evidence of rajj\i/s In some instances the) consider this 
evidence to be exaggerated as to the number of rupees taken, or of trees 
cat down, m the cases specified. But they justly draw from the evident 
exasperation of the raiyats the conclusion that a strict enough hand has 
cot been kepi over the servants of oil factories, and that in some in 
stances their oppression has been considerable. The Commission has 
omitted to notice the case of the mash la of the Ancoora factor) m the 
Aurangabad sub-diviston, whose frightful oppressions were only thetftber 
da) the cause of a ver) dangerous tumult I robabl) the om ssion was 
due to the fact that the case had been already printed, and hud before 
the public. 

46. On the whole m) conclusion on this pomt is, that setting aside 
individual cnsesl having no connection or at lenit nonecessar) corinpc 
tlon, with the indigo system that system Is fairly chargeable with n ver) 
notable portion of those classes of offences, the peculiar prevalence of 
which In Ilengal has been from the first a blot in our Administration. In 
my opinion It is rather the system than the planters individually who are 
to be blamed. It is to the unprofitableness of the cultivation of indigo, 
nt the extremely inadequate price giren for it under the system, neces 
stinting either a forced cultivation 01 ini, abandonment of the manufic 
ture from Bengal ruralt plmt, that this and ever) other erd connected 
with indigo is attributable. \n individual manufacturer coufd not live 
upon a fur and free *ys ra* surrounded on all tides by competitors who 
get their raw produce whhou paying r arly its full value. That n whole 
class did not pontaneously reform itself from within is not surprising 
The chief fault wav n the defective and, I fear I must say the not 
Impartial admini tratran of the law which ollowcd such a vicious state of 
things to exist, where out fellow countrymen were concerned { a state 
which ver) certain!) would Hase been put dorm with n high hand if only 
name gentlemen had been concerned 

47 On minor points, the Commission find that whrn the assutao e 
xi y j» t i of the police 1 re [u re ! m disputes between raivtt and 
** T planter th r venal ty must ly* to 1 1 present a {* an a 

of the rlchfr partv wl 1st or 1 nit ly the p, { ce have no rone rn with the 
bsrgams of planter ar 1 ev # rat Th y f n 1 1 m, from th*" a 1m si nos of t! * 
planters tlwns 1 et, anf fr en the «t ’ t not of ll *• 00! r u » f 
^ pvt eil 1 1) If it t a' it 1 l t tl it tie charge is 

jl 7 S tr— (ftenli 1 1 a v n t tl «* Ci ) e* t t(l* rn 

o'hns r pvt rew'W 1 rani th Ins i 1 i 

|o |1 r f •neo'tntryrv-isan Ifnvna *et ret l ot*erop»t fil r ef 

fal » comj <~ely Mlh gm-jn 1 j »s I r* r ty * prep.n e 1 s fMc 
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whenever cammed by sensible men, could not but do On the contrary 
they find t bat Magistrates hat e not always been sufficiently alive to the 
position *he tatyats nor accorded to them a due share of protection 
and suppo r ^ They say “ It is not too much to say that, had all Magis- 
trates belt* tbe scales in equal balance, a cultivation of the character 
which tie I' a,,e cleaily shown indigo to be would not have gone on for 
such a lePSth °f t,me ” 1 am obliged to support the finding of the 

imvn Commission on this point The Commission entirely 

Mfs-tewwlcs aavo 

not ctTiscd thr rc exonerate the Missionaries of the charge of having 
taken upon themsebes the character of political agi- 
tators ; the-' s bow that these excellent men, circumstanced as they it ere, 
would have been inexcusable had they turned a deaf ear to the well 
founded co' ni P^ amts °f tbe people in dose and kindly intercourse with 
whom they were living, and some of whom belong to their own docks , 
and the Coi Jirn,SSIon ^nd that the assertion that the refusal to sow indigo 
was owing to preaching of the Missionaries is one -which is “entirely 
without fourf datKm °f truth ” 

48. I m ust not pass this last pointjjs ithout respectfully expressing 
Conduct of f ,ic my admiration of the\ onduct of the Missionary body, 
Missionaries throughout these trying events 

49 The Commission conclude their findings by reporting that the 
Conduct of ti ho discontent of the raiyafs was not fostered by the 
aiwindcu* saiiuttdars , and that there is no foundation jn the 


stones of emi ssaries Mom Calcutta going about the country encouraging 
™ m tatyats to abandon indigo In short the Report con- 

Why the systeF ' 

broke down s eludes that the system broke down because it was 

hateful to tho^ e on whom u Passed 

50 I shai* not attem P t to follow the Commissioners in the excellent 
[, recommendations they make to planters, for the re- 
reSmmendation 5 covery and future management of the mdigo manufac- 
to planters t tuie in these districts I believe these recommenda- 


tion to be fo^ tbe common advantage of all concerned and I trust that 
the Committee of the Indl &° Planters’ Association will use their 
extensive and just influence m causing their observance 
AU depends on But I conceive the wffiole matter to rest so completely 
the parties must upon the one question of the price of the plant that I 
r ' Ml ' J do not think it necessaiy to say more on the point If 

mdigo plant is to be grown, it must be grown to the satisfaction and 
profit of both pr ° ducer and purchaser It is for the raiyat and for no 

one else to ju^ e what he wl11 take for blS crop ’ and U 15 for tbe pur * 

chaser, and for no on * e eIse > to -> udge wbat pnCe be ,V,H bld for U lf tbe 
2 cannot agree’ lt cannot be helped Tbe mdigo manufacturer must 
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grow hn own crop m that case, or the manufacture must be shifted to 
some other part of the country where, for want of any more rctn truer* lire 
crop, indigo can be grown to the profit of aU parties. On this pomt I 
beg to record my complete agreement with the opinion of Mr A, Forber 
a witness on the planters’ side of the question, who, when asked bis 
op in von as to what terms should be offered in future by the planters’ to 
the rtujaJs answered M I beg to record mj opinion that this is a 
question which must be left to be settled by the planter and the rufyaft 
themselves. Any interference on the part of Corernment cm? only 
complicate the question, and should be confined to providing good Mogu 
t rates, good Judges, and good police, who shall see Jnstice done to ali, 
and leave no room for oppression on the ooe part, or fraud on the other 
51 I hope, however for their own sake, that the planters win act Ln 
Oon««« ioei t ^ ic *P ir ^ t °f the recommeodattons above alluded to 
r*ct*3iT>cT¥V>!- and particularly that they wiQ adopt the recommends 
tkms of Mr Temple and Mr Fergussoo b the r separate Minute, 
extracted on the margin I believe the remark there made upon cases In 
which, by nrtoe of still existing con 
tracts, rojyals map be legally coerced 
to sowfon the old terms, to be one of 
the utmost practical Importance 
Corning from the experienced and 
intelligent man of business who so 
efficiently represented the general 
body of planters on the Committee 
a gentleman in whose great ability 
and cand oar all parties have the 
fullest reliance I strongly hope thtt 
the adnee will be acted upon. 

In the paragraph of their Keport noted on the margin, the Com 
mission speak of the economical importance of the 
Denial mdiL.otrade.and of the great political adsanti e 
of hasing a tsrj,e bod) of F ur< pran gentlemen scatter 
ed Ditr the country Certainly the Commission do not In the least 
degree overrate the rmportmer of th ir thus s, ard /10 ore f*fls ft f 
great importance rr re stron ly than I da 

jj. As to the md > tra ! tf ih* Ire !~n"y however «h h U 
correctly saluki it nearly / r»n 0 it rl r a sea 
rV wi u s u m t lw b-rfn in n n I tl t 1 s r-n tl - *h " frf 
Ht^i l} thc f paaef this tra -hi tt t fist 4 tie 
rJoxJtt to tleindgod »tr ct s rf Western Her al to cect m.e tl e cu 
ttrei I as | jeed in foi-ard; 


" Hot wo ic«n it rtrht to iWUrt onr 
*VT*rb«wV«i tint, rail*-* *nc»* 
tncl nxKMLn* *r* *1 otk* m*U by Ih* 
jiintcr* t) tto* m yU* ln ■•rrril <H«trict<S 
Botha* abort U *ctaU f rr* coul 1 Irvlim 


1* by th* rUnUn t 
mi*if«li « tb* jrr^rt. 


Um|*r ULcvt form by f rrrr *n4 **rl.«* 
dtrt>trt«t>e*« wwd 1 rr»ult Or IX In rlrt lm 
c4 jcrrl *m Uw ra't-Ui wm 

rr*n WcrilT r*rt*l %o «f UU rmtr*1 
Wv*il ri«* tin* niul *erVroUy iUbw» 
tb* taterwU o4 tl>* il\nter« t «IUwt 

tmtm, w* I--IUT* it t ]r>UrV'a* o &re**l«ra 

rrto 1* tb* hr*t 1 l**y I * Ow jlutrr V> 
S)WjJ tt* n* yil 


5 1 

Orr-rf-O ht-f* 
t I It* 

tMIj'J trvl 
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54 A valuable table in the Report shows the quantity of indigo 
Relative value made 1U eadl distnct of Bengal, Bihar and the North 

tsin h j C eo^dy hlCh Western Provinces, for the last 10 years , the aggre- 

gate of which, exported from the Port of Calcutta, cons- 
titutes the staple of the Bengal Presidency Taking the last of these 
years, 1858-59, as an example, the whole number of maunds made in the 
year, w r as 106,087, which were made in the following Provinces — 




Percentage of the 

Province 

Itaunds. 

whole crop 


North West Provinces 

21,643 

20 |ths 


* Bihar 

32,699 

30 iths 

=; Including 

Bengal 

40,763 

38 £tbs 

u 0 

Patna, Shaha- 

Native, of all parts 

ft 

10,982 

10 £ths 

0 

bad, Monghyr 
Sz Bhagulpur, as 

Total 

1,06,087 


well as Chapra 
and Tirhut 


Thus it appears that of the whole indigo trade, in inaunds, very little 
more than 38 per cent is produced by the European planters in Bengal 
proper, where only any difficulty has arisen But considerable redactions 
must be made from even this quantity, for all indigo produced from chars, 
and for t all indigo produced by mz cultivation everywhere in Bengal* 
The only districts in which any difficulty whatever has been reported 


are here noted, with the production 

of each in maunds — 


M mud® 

Rajshalu 

3 » 5 1 - 

Malda 

2,777 

Murshidadad » 

4,912 

Nadia (Knshnagar) 

8,023 _ 

Jessore 

8,635 

Fandpur 

. 1,488 


Total 29,347 

After deducting for ntz cultivation, and such chat cultivation as the 

raiyats are satisfied with, it will probably be an excessive calculation to 

say that 20,000 maunds are in 

Note — It appears tint in 23 con- 

jeopardy, owing to the inadequate 

cerns in these districts the relative 

price offered to raiyats in Bengal 

proportions of mz and tan aft, ns 


This is less than * th part of the 
whole indigo trade of the Bengal 
Presidenc> Madras makes nearlv 
double this quantitv of indigo* 


given in the \ppemhx No I com- 
piled from returns furnished bv plant- 
ers themselves are as follows — 

Aiz 8; 4 1 3 p'g/wr , ran at 250 1 
One quarter of the whole ruin 
non in these concerns 1- 
*In 18^9 2 lb- 


17 
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Adding 54,000 inlands for Madras to the Bengal aggregate above 
given, the whole Indigo trade of India will be seen to be about 140,000 
maundt. Of this whole only about 14 per cent in quantity Is in any 
jeopard) owing to the refusal which the Bengal raiyais hare declared to 
continue this cultivation at existing rates. In value, a somewhat higher 
figure mus* be taken, became, though Tirhnt indigo is improving yearly 
m quality and already runs Bengal indigo dose, and the same improre 
roent is going on in Madras indigo, the Nadia and Jessore indigo is stiff 
the finest in India. 

55. I have not gone mto this calculation mth any Intention of under 
rating the n»L to which the indigo manufacturers of Nadia and Jessore 
and a few neighbouring districts, are exposed. Those manufacturers 
deserve sympathy for themsdves personally ns much as if mdigo were 
made nowhere else m all* India. But a large question is in hafid, and 
in treating that large question we mqst be careful to take no narrow or 
partial new I have still to discuss proposals for exceptional protec (ire 
legislation and ex ecu I rx action and, for the proper discussion of these 
the national and comparative importance of that section of the trade for 
whose interests, ex cl us n dy such exceptional protective measures are pro- 
posed must neither be over rated nor under rued. 

56. As to the local value of the manufacture to the districts In which 
njoo of »t is conducted a point much insisted upon b) many 

tin nwofartuiw t hat roQlt depend a p<j n the return both to the pro- 

ducer of the raw material, and to the manufacturer together If both 
make a profit, then the trade must be locally valuable If neither brakes 
a profit, then it most be locally valueless, or wasteful But if one party 
as we find is the case, loses largely the question of local value depends 
upon whether his loss is or is not full) compensated by the extraordinar) 
arid exceptional gain of the other part) Now I do not know that 
Ind go manufacture is so extraordinarily and exception'll!/ ga nful 
anywhere as to compensate for a loss of 7 ropers upon every //^r 
of land producing the plant I do not think it is. But I bel me that, 
under a sound system, there is a still an untouched fun 1 of profit asad 
able in the s oppage of that incalculable dram of mon ) spent unproduc 
lively and much worse than onpr ulucti ely u; nl 1 at hr- r rrrl* 
upon tronpf of extortionate t r \ns*rr if yj Hrsd. S J 1 1 1 — 
rants ami otci cert, upon 1 c^n "U in my f rlr I 1 j 
lions clubmen. upon bribery I The cn ny rf if li* u t 1 
Ihepo cr and upon law e pomes, < 1 — * so tf w-n) r ( (* t* 

»h ch won’ l all l*e unnre sur> I adr I Ir'l til -a’ flit *• 

if a price were ju Uhrftm j e 4 Ikn 1 ‘J? r 

the producer's self 1 terot on tfe \r » t tl \* l> t '!»** 
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manufacturer’s side, but which 
perhaps the best mtentioned plant- 
er cannot avoid, whilst all his 
dealings are with exasperated 
antagonists, who, as the evidence 
has shown us, have-no interest in 
the success of the business and 
abhor the very name of indigo 


<! But if my throat is cut I won’t 
sow indigo” 

Answer 1165 , “I will die sooner 
than cultivate indigo” 

Answer ) 180 , Jamir Mandal —“I 
would rather go to a country where 
the indigo plant is never seen or 
sown ” 

Answer 1216, Haji Mulla — 
“ Rather than sow indigo I will go 
to another country , I would lather 
beg than sow' indigo ” 

Answer 1249 , Kabi Mandal “ I 
would sow' indigo for nobody, not 
even for my father and mother” 
Answer 3214 , Panju Mulla “ No, 
I w'ould be rather killed with bullets ” 


57 As to the advantage of having English gentlemen, with the 
. . . loyalty, cottage, energy, perseverance and skill which 

hin ing"Eun)p«ui is their patrimony, scattered over the country, it 1$ 
a , impossible, in general terms, to rate the political and 

social value of this too highly But it is only when these gentlemen aie 
in relations of mutual benefit with the people of the countiy that their 
residence is of social oi political advantage The very same leasons 
which, in the circumstances of India, make the residence of Euiopeans 
an especial source of strength and improvement, when it is, and is e t 
to be a benefit by their native neighbours, make it an especial source 
W'eakrress and corruption, when it is, and is felt to be, an evil by then 
native neighbours 

58. Mr F Gubbins (to whose conduct and knowledge of the peop e 
is*g1eatly due the preservation of Benares in 1857) 
» B bra g pl to ttS says of the indigo planters in 'the Benares Division- 

° 0Untry and says, I am sure, most ,ustly-that “ they are ataost 

invariably a blessing to the surrounding country Now there is g 

in the air of Benares to make a class of men blessings there, w 10 
not with equal chances be blessings elsewhere It is t lat t 

Becauso tho sys system is sounder, and the planter wor * T* 
tom Is sounder mstead of against him I desire earnest y ^ 

see European planteis in Bengal “blessings to the smround.ng country , 

and that is one great reason why I desire earnestly to see a sounder 
system of indigo manufacture established in Bengal 

59 What an enterprtsmg European can do, both for h.mself and 
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for thq people, when he mama hn interest to theirs, is shown m 
irwUnc* ot Eo- a ^nspicnons manner by the end cnee of Mr Morrell 


ror*wn cotwryeWe 

do a *ootxl »yst»m 
tn n»ox*l- 


la to yean Mr Morrell has cleared 60,000 or 65,000 
bi^kas (upwards of 20, 000 acres) of Sundarbans jungle, 
jle has granted bis cleared land ander permanent pallets nt a rent of t 
rupee 2 annas a Mgka^ neier liable to enhancement j be get* as many 
raiyals ns he wishes, bat the> repudiate the system of advances, fearing 
that “eventually they* may base to take to ml or Indigo” though they 
know of indigo only from common report Mr Morrell told me that the 
building of a good two-stoned buck bouse on his grant was one of the 
most fortunate things be did, because it assured th epaltddan and raiyati 
that he would stay nmongst them and It will be seen in hn evidence that 
the same people who were so anxious to keep him near them, on one oc 
casion, when his gardener had sown m his garden some Indigo iced that 
had been sent from Calcutta in a packet of seeds by mistake, on the plant 
growing up, u Insisted upon having it pulled up nnd thrown nway Mr 
Morrell has in 10 years created for htmse f an estate which cannot now be 
worth less than from £80,000 to £100,000 and, In doing so, be hascoiertd 
what were "*0,000 acres of uninhibited jan#ie with a happy and thming 
population, anxious to keep him near them This he has accomplished by 
working on sound principles, to the profit of the people instead of to their 
loss. In striking contrast to the indigo planters remonstrance mentioned 
above m paragraph 31 of this paper when 1 hid the pleasure of seeing 
him a few months ago, his only request was that n subdivision m gbt 
be established with its head-qinrtcrs at hts residence of Morrellganj. 

60. When Indian officers, whose first duty is the improvement of 
x Mutvl T.t*w India, ceisc to admire and encourage t ngbsh residents 
Dxdnii r» u*. who work upon the sound system which produce* 
such results as this, it will be ;oit to accuse them of prqudice against 
their own fellow-countrymen. Hut rt it not ytm or reasonable 10 ar o e 
them of such prejudice be ause they wish all their countrymen to wink 
on a system that tendr to such results, and 1! sapprose of an unsoun 1 
lystem, which produces contrary results 

fit I now come to the last great heal of the Kepsrrt t) e ihicu 'o 
of the seseral recommendations that l »r be n m ’ 
t tUu.iTdw- slatne or csecut »«• art n mill l nl in * 

et plant in in Denial 

(1 Uefote remarkm upm th r rnm ill mm I il t * 

ly well In lt» back, in r t r t > ascerta •» «l st a e r»i Ity lie p* I 

evils rr |j f -i, to b* n l I y 1 I at » Il i* in j 
tibr li jil r ft' iu I * f a r - t 
we f a»c a clew t e p *1 i( »l I " ' 1 > ' 1 


wv»i . 
£jTr-t 
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requires to be remedied If we have but a confused, incorrect, and 
inadequate notion of the real evils, our remedies will be useless and 
perhaps hurtful 

63 There is nothing m the evidence to piove that before this year 
renters cam planters e\peiienced any material difficulty in getting 

1,L " nt iniyn/s to sow m indigo the quantity of land lequired 

of them, for which cash advances were actualiv taken, whether such 
lequisition was supported by a contract, as the planter would generally 
hold, or was the mere command of the planter, as the t aiyat would 
often hold There are no longer non complaints that latyats take 
advances for indigo from one planter and sell the produce 1 6 another , 
nor is it the staple of the complaints made before this year, that the 
raiyats took advances for indigo and cultivated on their own account 
sornething else instead There aie general charges that ratyats are of 
a fraudulent and evasive disposition, but I have seen in the whole 
•evidence no specific charge of the above nature, in a single instance^ 
before this year 

64 There are, however, on the part of the planters, loud complaints 
of the carelessness of the rafyat, after taking advances, in regard to his 
indigo crop , of his inattention to It , and of his indiffeience to, whether 
it is eaten down by cattle, 01 choked tip by weeds, or goes into the 
planter’s vat, notwithstanding the daily urging of the planter’s servants. 

I cannot doubt that this is a true complaint ’ , 

65 And there are complaints that raiyats sometimes cannot begot 
to engage for indigo because of the machinations of third parties But 
of this I find no proof, and I see no reason to think the complaint 
well founded, because no motive needs to be looked for, when a raiyat 
refuses, beyond his own self-interest I find no other complaints on the 
part of the planters 

-66 On the part of the raiyats the complaints are that, by oppression 
* Raiyatt' com and acts of unlawful violence in themselves very barass- 
, plaints they are compelled to engage to cultivate indigo, 

or to cultivate it without engagement, for the planter, at a nominal price, 
which even if fully paid would be ruinously unprofitable The fact of 
frequent acts of unlawful violence and oppression is fully proved , and 
the motive is manifest , also the extieme inadequacy of the price paid 
by the planter, and the unwillingness with which indigo is cultivated 
by the raiyat, are fully proved 

1 6 7 Also 'the i aiyats complain that the deductions from the nominal 
‘pnee are so heavy, the unfairness of weighing so great, the extortions 
>> of the factory antla so excessive, that the nominal price dwindles to 
c little or nothing, so that if they realise from the whole produce of thqic 
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mdigo land, in cash, what pays the rent of the land, the} ore lucky 
wherefore they lose the whole value of that land to themse|ves besides 
all the cost of cultivating it for the planter And this appears to roe, 
from a careful examination of the evidence, to be about the true state 
of the awe, as a question of profit and loss to the rat /at 

6& It is also made matter of complaint, though I think more by 
the fneods of the ralyal than b> the raiyalt themselves, that the nuyat 
U constrained to cultivate mdigo by rehson of the debt claimed from 
him b) the factory on account of the balance of account being against 
9 raiyals out of 10 always 

69. On the part of the Magistrate, it Is full} proved that the peace 
Br*vtwi of ib* of the conntr} is constantly brolffen b} disputes about 
indigo, to so great nn extent as to be a discredit to our 
Administration. # 

7a Complaints relating to the events of this year being quite ex 
CmBrfalllU , ceptj octal, and haring been exceptional!) met by tern 

thu^rwu- «*o*jv porary legislation, need not be now regarded. The 
raiyats in certain districts, after the season of advances 
had passed and after the mass had taken Frances, showed a disposition 
to refuse in mass to cultivate. But now, their refusal to Contract new 
engagements, or to take advances on the old terras, or on any terms yet 
offered cannot be made, in. form, matter of reasonable complaint by any 
one although doubtless it is this legitimate refusal on the rixlrvfi port 
that constitutes the present difficult} of the planter It is quite natural 
that those who are under the pressure of this difficulty should decTy* 
an> course which will not get them over it. But ns the nuyjt is not a 
slave nnd cannot be made a slave and as his right In his own bn 1 is 
Indefeasible t however much ever} one must sympathise with the planter 
suddenly involved in th s difficult} ever) disinterested person must see 
that the ratfaf mutt be left in practice, ns be it left now by law free to 
do wliat he thinks best with his own taml- 

71 Sow looking at all these complaints, I do not see one that re 
,, norm pec/af legislation in favour oft nr side irrf 

w rnpin t 1 * the other The law is now perfectly equal an ! (air f * 
both and that 11 wl vt it ou ht to be t se#* no h r 
wren* that would n r* be irmed <*<1 by adequate eircut r arnoo, wherr'? 
thoprolrclion cf the li« iho-iIJ in Cjll.r il Ti l. W I » r ' 1 

mpiallp talcniltd 10 !« !h pari t\ »h <h pram aMp ml I n» II li r1 
Im 1 1 » not li. Ia» nnllfr 11 ll lt>- mlm n Ural n i<iM ■ ' J ’ 
i. tc prm. Mo fnr Ih cnmpla nl. of tl . | 'a- m .1 »' a In. II.A »"» 
a man 11 r m U ’* ■ a fa'ln'y | »l.«i la i a p ' * * ” 1 ' 

lit prcJoct if h i Lao 1 a. iSttt not al lit moil pur ll ' l l in I ' 
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rent of it, and often not so much > 

. "’ ho,e of trifle of cash he ever ’touchel Speakln ?> thr ' 

form of an advance , w„h what degree of reaso^ cz h "” the 

he will bestow h IS Iabout uoon thJ + a be ex P ected that 

bestows it upon produce the real g™ T? " ^ Same lnterest as he 

73 If L sublet of ^ l0SS UP ° n Which ’ 3 his own > 

ms subject of complaint can be removed at all e 

be lemoved by the adopt.on by the plante- of a T ’ ° 7 

for the plant, that is to say bvL ? r f d SyStem of traffic 

raiyat as good a return as’ g ^ & ^ wh,dl wlU afif °rd the 

^ a. return as another crop would afford , , 

Paying the whole of that price , n til r f * ’ and by not 

engage the , P e Way of advance This would 

•eareu po ;; h ;X\^ h h e ,S to bestow as much 

the profit of which ,s his^If atThe ° n ^ ^ Cr ° PS ’ 

manufacturer cannot afford ,o gl such Ton' T f "* ^ 

Krxr “ T on the -r ^ tn 

-vs, ,n the end ^ ° f Sp “’ a ‘ 

concLm? e f;r e the a, e ,h ; Bnt ' Sh , ,nd ' an *““*“» come to the 
cannot be ' roll 7 f b >' lbe Comm, ss, on, that ,„d,g„ 

shown that the 1 7 C “ * ated ,n the ne, & h bounng districts, because it is 
PrX of all U H manufactured dye made from the average 

raw mod ^ u ^ ^ eXLeed 10 ru P ees > whilst the value of the 
uesZ E "I 0 C Cr ° PS W ° Uld bC ab °ut « -uch. This isapractmal 
compared The ^ ^ md ' g ° ca ” b e most fa.rly 

to be Rs 8 A, Ver T ^ ^ ° f a ° f eaHy nCC in Nad,a ,s stated 
viz Rs ra r /u ^ Je f S ° re thS avera ? e 13 taken much higher, 

subject I take^l, aVmg reference ' t0 the oraI evidence on the same 

average at ore t ab ° V6 §1Ven for Nad,a t0 he a veiyfa.r 

o see g ’ ^ PreSent Pnces 1 beIleve the mere manufacturing charges for 

that this , 1U , PeeS WOrth ’ ° f mdlg ° are taken at one ™P<* 8 annas, so 
charges ofifr ^ ^ ^ than nothin £ for all the general 

averLe T BUt 1 d ° n0t th ' nk U follows that th e present 

matermn Pr ° dUCe ’ " b ’ Ch 1SlGSS than 10 bundles of mdago, would not be 
some r f increased lf the Cf op were grown by the cultivator who had 
solved 63 ,nt ^ rest m the otit-tyrn This question, however, if it is to be 

Laws r mU f 6 Ieft t0 natUre ’ 3nd t0 the §k,11 ' of the P ersons interested 
an %> nothing m such a matter, but leave the trade free 

ticallr/m 0 the COra P lamts of the raiyafs, it is obvious that .the prac- 
with ah \ CCtl l al pr0tectlon of the law for person, property and rights, 

Uh abS0lute freed om of trade, is all that « required to remove the 
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gtocnds of them And the Mine may be *aid of the Magistrate** com- 
plaint, which is the consequence only of the inadequate protection he 
has been able, until lately practical!) to afford to the people. 

75 The complaint on the ground of the hold giren b) the debt of 
the raiyat to the factory remain*. These debt* in the mass arc admitted 
to be bndfdebts. The) are bought with a factor) as giving a bold upon 
the rttyais with Ino reference to their nominal amount. But wherever a 
raiyat really does one money to a planter he ought to pay it, and he 
ought to be made to pay »L If the planter's claim *is good, lie will ccr 
tainl) get a decree in the Civil Courts and as the raiyat has been *hown 
by event* this year in Nadia and Jessore to be general!) solvent, the 
planter will thereb) obtain full pay menu There iA>nly one conceivable 
reason that can keep a planter from so claiming n real debt which Is 
that he will thereby get pa>ment in money of standard value and not in 
Indigo plant at hi* own price, which seems to be not one third of its cost 
But all that justice require* rs payment in cash 

76. On the whole, I conclude that nil reasonable ground for any 
A nortt/wj legislation, or *pecial executive action in con 

-*»ir of th» tr*.t nection with indigo in Bengal ptoper is knocked away 
u» b) the inquiry of the Commission The production of 

Bengal proper we hare seen is 40.763 maunds of this dye j the produc 
tion of Madras is 3^000 maunds. There is no special hw for indrgo m 
Madras. ^ et the official papers, a copy of which for facility of reference 
is appended to tins Minute show that there ore no complaints or dilTku! 
ties in the business there The raintt M hnve no dul/ke to its culture 
contracts for the supply of the plant arc readil) and roluntaril) entered 
into, its cultivation being profitable * indigo contracts art not found to 
be productive of more litigation, disputes °r disturbances than contracts 
v>f any other de^crvytwKt differences about mdigo “ are a Ijvtvted, like 
other ordinary disputes, rwthoat recourse to measures aoianctioned by 


the laws 

\\ by should] Bengal require a 
special hw when the general 
bw works so well in Madras * 
Vo the North We tern 1 rmmccs 
produce l ( 43 maands of ind o 
without comp unt or d vtarbvnce 
and also Jwitli no sp*t al h* 
JJ liar under thtsrry same local 
CKneromeng and the scry same 
liw «s Ben al proper pr liter* 
3 / f) to sun Is </ m*I * s with 


♦ 1 may oMervc that the Ma lra» 
Board of Revenue make th common 
mistake of tupoming that the Iten it 
j mi ft it t tenure aff ets tie I t 
pmilinn of th raira ^ 'la has 

raitjf t n t a mi»/i th re hr e 
thefr n fee p*ent of th rj t ft/ 
lw*t*feo th ui 1 f ernr-e- 

!n Ben il, tlnriii I it t err ar*/ 
I it pn t>on, f 1 e l-» sr liofr. > 
[unry •sthesi'r n 1 >*M ir» *er eg 
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no d,I,nn < 5 f "f T ^ «Ho m 
fnorof im jutu 

rr M\ to-.i s . t>) ,, .1 . , 

tW.isc^pantlr -!«»,, , ni , f «t majouty 

»<»**» «n :?n / ' , * ,H * ,s< - «n«- -«<lcd legislation 

<tatr W-n r ( !n„,|„, 1><* q«m< indcfcn- 

•-*" 1 He tSf ’ v 1 r . fl| / f ‘ ‘ 7 ,n 1 ,n,Ki 

» T v< , vr , “ ! ‘: , ' ,Us M '" «»« R'porj ,S the 

Wiu , ' " ,,h «* tl powers n , 

before }, lf p, f , . v ’* 1)1 1 "h»h is ahead) 

” 5 ' a t t K /r ^ n J" [^ U .1 I have .corded 

Ml rMiiUv Jobicci 

and 1 ob,„ 5 „ ^ U| 7T Hoi '' "" ” ’ 1,CC 

ftidunlk ... wb rj. j u s ") n »dnr\, Irving cases 

Util tunic- ilit if. .. , , " ' 1 iiimsclf 

ever the ,n ,|,J w ‘ n ° m ’ r ,rv M ‘gwuics Wher- 

indigo jjl.unm > VmJ C 't S 7" nf » 1 U ,!l,<! " n! ' ( no ‘^Unction between 

nm-»on on this „ 0 , M ' “* n °' t,,C uho,c u_u w,th lhc Coi »" 

'tlL/lr nCV ' r 1 >S ,he nu ' U, i ilu -™" n <> f ^divisions j h,s 
-f m.m'uj'i 1 ,,, '' ° n u!luh 1 M«»‘C vgrtc with the Commission 

rf . ns * ,!rc ' uis had im bust mention 

'“• ■sin „|„ U , l/,c..,r r „, S e,„cm ,, earned 

* 1 •> 


I *•« 

det ill Ml I Resolution of the Rental 
(an eminent dated the 7 th Novem- 
ber 1860 


(be chief indigo dis tr ct> <ire< j, ls 
been, I believe, most s itisfauonls 
nrr.inged into sub divisions , and 
the other Divisions will betaken 
U P one by one in the same wav 

80 The next point is the icfoun of the police The police has 

I'ottcc somewhat improved, and, I believe, is improving, 

l0 n . though slowly If the Madras system can be applied 

gal, tt wall be applied , and uhateve. can be done to improve the 

m detail'' 11 ^ d ° nC T,1C Sl<,:>JCCt ,S 100 Iarge to enter u P on here 

81 The next point is the improvement of the Civil Courts The 

Civil Courts new Civil Code, as wap to have been expected from 

* l h e remarkable qualifications for such a work whi^h 

adm.rm 11 ^ 7 d ex P enenced gentlemen who prepared ,t possess is" 

action nT V n ^ ,S , WOrk,ng evrcllent] y wel1 A11 the complaints of the 
e Civil Courts are made in reference only to the Code which 
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Munsifs, nod 6 M igistennl Coarts; In all indigo cases, this scheme 
would substitute for those 13 or 16 authorities, scattered equall) over the 
district t or 2 authorities in each district who would be 50 miles 
awn> from the majority of suitors. The harassment to suitors nod 
witnesses would be intolerable. \ud to set against so much lint is 
disadvantageous, 1 can see absolutely nothing in the shape of an ndran 
tage for the 1 or ” special indigo officer, would in no sn> be better 
than 1 or of the rcgulnT district officers Moreover all special 
Courts for particular classes of casev, from English Star Chambers to 
Indian resumption Courts become always hateful, and generall) de 
senedi) so. 

88. Surel) the object is with a limited number of officers available 
in a district of nearb a million of mliabitnnt* to male the most of them 
b> spreading them equal!) o\er the «rbo!e surface The supporters of 
the scheme most }ast)> sa> that “ the nercssit) of a reference on the 
spot is one of the few points on which both parties agree Hut tins 11 
theierj reason wh> 1 object to passing over the sub divisional officer and 
Munsif on the spot or at most t 1 miles off in order to go to a special 
officer 50 miles off If I am to be allowed 1 2 or more additional 
officers in a district, I hope that the) ma) !« soused b) muhipl)tng 
sub-division*, a to bring ju me and protection nearer home to the 
people and not o used b> neutrih n„ e cn cutting sub-dirismns nsta 
send justice anJ protection, in one ot the m st important c! iss-s of 
«ases, \er) much further iwa) from home than the) now arr 
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is to allay notation, and to endeavour to make.both act seasonably, 
temperately, and fairly The Commissioner of the Dn ision, who ha$ 
all the district executive officers under him, and who has not 
judicial functions, civil 01 criminal, seems to tnc the official person most 
likely to meet with success in this woik of mediation I have already 
issued such instiuctions to the Divisional Commissioneis as will have the 
required effect, as far as these officeis aic capable of pioducmg it The 
Commissioners of Nadia and Rajshahi aic now on tom, with this special 
object, amongst others, in view Nothrtig howevei, can be done unless 
the plantci will rccognwe the legal and actual position of the uvyat , and 
unless, even where the law is on his side, he will act upon the'advice of 
ihe plahters’ most able and judicious repiesentatnc in the Commission, 
by making such reasonable and equitable concessions as will avoid a 
contest “ that must sei totisly damage the interests of the planteis ” It 
should be seen, that to attempt to conduct connneicial transactions pro- 
fitably, in the midst of a hostile and intensely exasperated population, is 
tnere foolishness, when the law is also against one, and is a veiy hopeless 
adventure even when it is on one’s side I ti ust, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee of the Indigo Planters’ Association will support this good advice, 
with all their .influence 

90 The majority of the Commission arc opposed to both the recom- 
mend, rtjons last discussed, and I agiee in their arguments " 

91. The last point is the enactment of a law for the registration of 
Itcgistr itton of ,n d'go contracts, in such a speci d manner as to remove 
indigo contracts all doubt of the ieahty of the engagement , which how*) 
ever should not make unregisteied conti acts invalid. The minority of 
the Commission propose such a lavv, but the majoiity do not recommend 
it I have submitted to the Governor-Geneial in Council my opinion on 
-this point I think the information before us shows the necessity .of 
going the length of invalidating all conti acts for the delivery of agricul- 
tural produce not registered in accoidance with a special registration law 
such as is above described The practices of charging the ratyati or a 
stamp without using any stamped paper at all, and of taking the marks 
and signatures of nuyats to blank papers, seem to me to require the 
check of registration, and, moie especially, the frightful length to which 
late reports from Mr Bell and Mr Herschel, sorroborated by the lesult 
of the Nadia cases, show that factory amla aie ready to go in forgery 
and perjury, proves to me the necessity of protecting the latyat by a 
thoroughly good system of registration It is to these factory amla that 
the whole work of taking engagements in writing is avowedly left It is 
necessary, in my opinion, that the registration should be so conducted, 
that the identity of the person signing the engagement with the persbn 
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named in the document should be ascertained, and capable of being proved 
at any time and that the fact that both parties fully understand all the 
conditions of the deed should be ascertained, and recorded by a disinterest 
ed officer The great length of some forms of bond ndopted, and the 
generally illiterate character of the poorer of the 2 parties, make this 
ast provision th ray opinion very desirable. From such a system of 
registration both parties will denre great advantage and much unsatts 
factory litigation will be prevented. 

92. The separate Minute, signed by Mr Temple aud Mr Fcrgusum, 
Ultt0r JiolaU to "’treats of some points not noticed in the Report. These 

winuto of u^«.r«. 2 gentlemen remark that district Magistrates bare 

Tempt* snd ter 

ample power to investigate and prosecute British sub- 
jects in the mw/aual and that thej ought to exercise that power This 
is true, though the tnal (except in cases of simple assault punishable by 
r - tu _ f a fine of Rs. 500) under the present law can cml> be 
Drttuh enbjecte. at the Presidency In grave cases, 1 trust that this 
duty is never neglected. But the expense both to the public and to pri 
vote persons of n prosecution j\t the Presidency for on offence committed 
at a distance, is very heavy and the inconvenience and loss to proseru 
tors and witnesses arc so great, that such prosecutions are a misfdrtuoe 
to the neighbourhood, in which the person injured is the most certain 
sufferer It is not in the nature of things that these consideration* 
should not operate to a certain extent as an exemption from omenabihty 
to all criminal law m minor matters. These 2 same- members recom 
mend the general disarming of all natires in Bengal, but without taking 
away clulis. rhe long heavy iron boupd club in use is a formidable 
lethal weapon and a disarming in Bengal, which should not touch the 
most common Utk il weapon used in affrays, would be operative I fear 
only for harm. Il would disarm the peaceable man, and allow the pro 
fessional bravo of the Country to carry his own peculiar arms. I would 
rather reverse the operation Ido not see in the evidence anything to 
show that the mas* of the people in Hengal a quiet an 1 wefl behaved 
race should be disarmed I should like to tec them much more ready 
and more stout in self Irferfce than they are But 1 woul 1 diurcn an I 
pumvh the hired clubmen, and I would punish all wl^j enploy them wtih 
out exception of cla** * l tru»t tl at a ptrmd m in the I cnat Cod in 

. trt JaceJ by the Ben al Member of |hr I.* Ulbe 

iwi ti r t , . 

jdB* t> « u Council, in tonteqti rce d x tu grvtKin If *n r-r » » 

>J have il e rfett of erabl the Mj virile t* <vt » * if 

root of afT a) *, In imp* ViP* * »*t c rr billy oei tlwrtr n wl e» 

ttmt t! y ate cemm tied a rrvo-irrrr bd by it me j if 

the Corrn 1 on. 
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93 The body of the Report is signed by 4 Membeis The fifth, 
Mr l\.rgu«o» reigusson, the able repi csentative of the planting 

JIinut< - interest in the Commission, has not signed it, and has 

put in a separate Minute, explaining his leasons I Understand that his 
dissent, in the main, is to the tone of the Report, which in his opinion 
leads to the inference that planters, as a body, are lawless The inference 1 
myself draw fretm the Report is, that the planteis as a body, and naturally, 
aic like any other class of our fellow'-counlrymcn , but that, being wnthin 
the meshes of a false system, in all that concerns that system, they cannot 
but act as the system constrains them Like all such bodies they com- 
prise mcyi of all temperaments, but it is and has ever been my convic- 
tion that tlieie are in this body many as good men as any m India , and 
I sec nothing in the Report to the contraiy Mr Fergusson objects to 
certain views in the Report, as tending to disturb the acknowledged 
principles of the Permanent Settlement, and to give uxiyats notions of 
their rights incompatible with that contract between Government-and the 
zanundat I conceive that there is here some of that misapprehfension 
of the nature of the Permanent Settlement which is very, common That 
measure in no respect differs from any other Indian revenue settlement, 
except - in being permanent, instead of for a term of yeais It is only a 
settlement of the Government demand of levenue It in no w'ay touches 
any rights, interests, or tenures of land, all w'hich it leaves as it found 
them It is truly described as a contract between Government and the 
• zauntidar , and therefore necessarily it could not affect third parties, 
w'hose rights, titles, and inteiests, indeed, it acknowledges especially, 

and excepts in terms Mr Fergusson freely admits that the recent 

* 

crisis must sooner or later have occurred, because planters did not raise 
their prices as other puces rose He comes thqs, I think, in effect, to the 
same practical conclusion that the majority of the Commission and I 
myself come to, namely, that the root of the whole question is the 
struggle to make raiyats grow indigo plant, without paying them the 
price of it 

94 My high opinion of the manner in w'hich the Commission have 

Conclusion conducted their inquiries, and reported to Government 

their conclusions, upon this extensive and long con- 
, troveited subject, has been expressed to the gentlemen who composed 
it, in a separate letter At a moment of passionate excitement, the 
caieful impartiality with which they conducted their inquiries was 
admitted on all sides And though "every one will form his own judgment^ 
as to their conclusions and recommendations, the cautious, temperate 
and kindly manner in which they have framed their Report, will, I am 
sure, be cordially knowledged by every one ” 
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Litr his two predecessors Sir Cecil Bcadon stood out prominently 
rwirt, „ 1>efore all otliers as the officer designate omrtittn 
raent coHtettstt for the Lieutenant Gov cmorihlp whenever 

a vacancy should occur in that office He had held all the qualifying 
appointment* hi* record was unblemished he was In the prime of 
life. He was l>om in 1 8 1 6 the youngest son of Richard Bcadwn 
Esqrc„ and grandson of the Right Reverend Richard Bcadon n n„ 
Bishop of Bath and Well* His mother was a vlstcr of the fir\t 
Lord Ilcjtcibur} He was educated at Eton and at Halley burr 
and at the age of 18 was presented vs ith an appointment to the 
Bengal Civil Service which had !>ccn placed In the Court of Directors 
at the di poMl of Lord Ileytedmry ujion his nomination to the 
povt of Governor Genera! of India — a nomination which was burth 
afterward cancelled on the return of the Whig Gotcmment to office 
He arrived in India on the jt t Dcceml>cr iSjf and held the foil w 
ing aj pointment in the earlier scars of his service Julv 183- 
A iMant Patna Dm ion from August i S37 at ^aran Sqtemlwr 
1838 c uj*enntcm!ent of kkas mahal$ *\Tatxli 1839 Joint Magi trate 
and Deputy Colics, tor of Clnmjwran from \uj»u 1 to Octol»cr 1839 
Joint Magi t rate and Dcputv Collector of ^aran Bihar Patna 
and Ilha^alpur ih te Ivclv fanusn 184a Magi trate an I ( of 
lector of llliagalj ur when Magi trati of Murshi Lit 1 1 in tFn 
Ik wa appoints I L n Icr ‘'cerctary to the f\ verntnent of B ngd 
He na Secretary to lire Ilmnl « f Revenue in t 5 i" an I wj vri'itrd 
in 1850 h\ la r | I)alh m ir f» rej resent Bctijul on a Comtnl f ti 
if inquin ir\t< tlw Indim I > tal ^v cin lit Inputs rout r J in 
the estabh hment of a imif utn | > a"'* in In ha anal »/o 1 In if 
laigh It pcamv povJ-c Hrwa a!«> Canary t ilr ( i mr» r 
of Ifimnl iFei SrcrrUrs t tl - ( \rfnmcni f f Irv! I In ih H 
J)c(urtment I ord *ti **irrtarx t “ F y Mm’^r if d*** 

C Aiticil file (mernirf rn ral ar I l a*' fJn r a 

Governor of Ikn ri ht i c 'i Tl re I a 1 r*t a s if *> f L 
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B6adon’s dareer m the Dictionary of National Biographi , which will 
sen'e as an introduction to the rest of this Chapter 

“ Bdadon’s career was eminently successful up to the last 5 years 
Brief sketch of of his service Three successive Govemors-General 

Lieutenant- Gov " 9 

omorship Lord Hardinge, Lord Dalhousie ahd Lord Canning, 

entertained the highest opinion of his judgment and ability In 
1847 Lord Hardinge spoke of his appointment as Secretary to the 
Board of Salt, Customs, and Opium, which was deemed an improper 
supersession by his seniors, as “ highly advantageous' to the interests 
of the public service ” With Lord Dalhousie Beadon carried on a 
confidential and unreserved correspondence, which was continued 
throughout his government, and ended only with his death It was 
often said in India at that time that Beadon was the only man m the 
country who had any influence over Lord Dalhousie, and there can 
be no question that in all matters relating to the internal administra- 
tion of the country Lord Dalhousie placed the greatest reliance upon 
Beadon’s judgment Lord Canning promoted Beadon to the post 
of Foreign Secretary, and afterwards recommended him for the 
Xieutenant-Governorship of Bengal 

“ During |he greater part of the mutiny Beadon w r as Home Secre- 
tary, and naturally shared much of the unpopularity with w r hich his 
Chief, and the Government generally, were regarded by certain 
classes .of the English community in Calcutta at that excited time. 
It was groundlessly alleged that Beadon under-estimated the gravity 
of the crisis After having conducted the duties of Foreign Secre- 
tary for several years with marked ability, and served for a time m 
the Supreme Council, Beadon w r as placed in charge of the Govern- 
ment ot Bengal with general approval An article which appeared 
a little before that time in the leading Calcutta new r spaper full of 
hostile criticism, not only of Beadon, but of the Indian Civil Service 
generally, highly praised Beadon’s honesty and resolution, but pre r 
dicted for him much unpopularity 

“ This prediction w r as fully verified The stars in their courses 
appear to have fought against the new Lieutenant-Governor almost 
from the commencement Measures, unquestionably wise, taken by 
him after a careful personal inspection of the prownce of Assam, 
in order to improve the condition of the important tea-planting 
industry th^re established, were followed by an unexampled d^pres- 
18 
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juid secondly In i860 to Agnes daughter of Mr M H Sterndale 
He left several ddjdrcn. 

In hi* Minute of the 2nd Jul} 1859 on the icrvlces of officers 
In the nnitinr Lord Canning had thus written of Sir C Bcadon as 
Home Secretarj — The labour of the Secretary of the Home 
Department Cecfl Beadon has been rendered unusuaNr hcau 
and anxious from the verv commencement of the mutinies much 
work connected with transport b\ land and water and with the des 
patch of the naval brigades, beginning a ith that under the late Sir 
W Peel was thrown upon his department and the effidenev with 
which it wo* done although for the most part of a ver} nose! nature 
has been most creditable to him I desire to record m\ ven high 
appreciation of the value of Mr Beadon s services 

Sir C Bcadon s accession to thf Lieutenant Governorship was 
welcomed bj the leading native newspaper of the 
dav which wrote — Tliat Mr Bcadon b past 
training and the eminent abllitj which he lias 
dlspUred In various capacities emlnentlr qualify him to rule 
Bengal will we think he disputed b) none In one point we liclleve 
he has an advantage over his predecessor Sir John Fcter C rant 
was a closet thinker he had seen little of the people or of the 
country Although Mr Beadon has likewise neither seen much of 
the interior he still knows Calcutta well and for num j ears the 
man who will know Calcutta thorough)! will also know the country 
well ha \ of accc s and amiable to a degree Mr llcadon Is very 
popular as a memlxr of soclet! Ills free Intercourse with l*rth 
kuropeans and natives ha made him full}' O^qualnted w ith ^ thf 
workings of the hocicti of Iwtli classes Thcfe I ’‘f H ’amanrf 
mark or influence among them whom he d/T\ nor 1 now there f« 
not a section of them with whose peculiar 0 j Inlons and feelings he 
is not acquainted there f< not -a object regar ling which if he 
chooses be cannot obtain the most accurate rrj*ms of the nj Ini n 
of the different classes of the communiii Thl wc confess l« m 
rare advantage for a ruler of Bengal and we lioj< Mr IU-a l n w |J 
turn it to good account 

IJkc Lord J- Igin Mr Beadon enters office tmd r pecu! wh luj 
auspices the Indigo question all but solved Jul dal ar 1 fs l ce 
reform In full swing public works in raj-td strll » of Impr %m t 
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and a filir share of financial justice secured to Bengal, Under- such 
circumstances we confidently hope his reign will prove one of un- 
precedented success,” 

Sir C Beadon assumed charge of the Lieutenant-Governorship 

Subordinate on lllc 2 3 rc * A P nl 1862 H,s Private Secrelar) was at 
Judicial gorrice first Lt -Col H R James, and subsequent^ Lt -Col 

H Rahan During the rains he made a long tour to Assam, going 
up to Sibsagar, Sylhet and Cachar he spent Februar) 1863 m 
Bihar HiS first years of office were years of normal progress: 
the various measures of administration which came before his 


Goyernment will be duh mentioned. For instance, the question 
of reorganising the Subordinate Judicial Service was taken into con- 
sideration. The expedienc) of reusing the salaries of the native 
i Judges and of readjusting them on a scale more commensurate wjth 

j the importance and responsibility of their duties, and of the position 

which the) ought to hold m societ) , had been full) admitted on 
several previous occasions, but the state of the finances had prevent- 
ed an) thing being done, as every scheme of improvement necessaril) 
involved a considerable increase of expenditure While however 
nothing had been done to improve the position and status of the 
native Bench, the qualifications both of the native Judges and the 
native Bar had been subjected to much severer tests than had pre- 
viously been required The claims of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service were thus still further strengthened and it became imperative 
on the Government to deal with the question Sir C Beadon con- 
sidered that, fully to meet the requirements of, the case, no mere 
. slight increase in the scale of salaries was necessary He believed 
that a reform was wanted which would raise the character and 
standard of the Judicial Service generally by enabling Government 
^X-hrecruit its ranks from a higher stratum of native societ)'’, and which 
would at the same time have the effect of qualifying the native 
Judges for a seat on the bench of the highest Court m the countr). 
To effect such a reform he proposed a scheme the object of which 
briefly w r as to amalgamate the whole native Judicial Service and re- 
1 divide it into 3 classes, with distinct powers and salaries graduated 
/! in each class, and from class to class, from Rs 200 -up to Rs 1,500 
monthly, abolishing the native designation and substituting the 
1 more intelligible nomenclature of Subordinate Judges of the rst, 

I 
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2nd and 3rd c)ais The cost of the sendee, as constituted amounted 
to Rs. 7 1$ 200" the cost of ft, a« proposed to be constituted 
amounted to Rs* 11*8000 per annum The proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. As there was likely to be some 
delay fn disposing of the general question Sir Cecil Beadon subse 
quently requested that that portion of it which provided that no judicial 
officer should receive a lower salary than Rs. 200 should at once 
be sanctioned After the close of 1862 3 the Government of Iffdla 
gave partial effect to this recommendation, by raising the salaries 
of the Muniifs to Rj 200 and 150 hi the ut and .and classes res 
pectively The Secretary of State *ventuall; sanctioned a general 
Increase of pay to the uncmenanted Judges of the Civil Courts In 
Bengal the Principal Sadar -{min: were divided Into 2 grades with 
pay at Rs 800/ and Rs 600 1 and the Sadar A mint and MunslEs 
Into 3 grades at Rs. 400/ 300' and *jo/ Bv a subsequent Act 
\\ I of 1868 tbe office of Sadar Ammons abolished and the new 
nomenclature of Subordinate Judge" adopted In 1862 Govern 
ment had occasion to appoint a Principal Sadar Amt* and a SmaJ! 
Cause Court Judge to be additional Judges temporarily under the 
Statute *4 and 25 \ ic. c 64 in the absence of qualified Cirilianj 
On the 61b August 1S61 a Statute was passed (*4 and 25 Vic. e. 
in** got* r*A>~ 104) empowering the Crown to establish by letters 

Patent a High Court at Calcutta. The Supreme 
Court (established by the Regulating Act 17,2 73) and tbe SsJjr 
Courts established by Warren Hastings nr the Sadar Data*} 
\da 1 ai or principal court of cnil justice and the Sadar piramjt 
\daht or appellate court of criminal Jurisdiction were at jbe tame 
time abolished The High Court exercises the powers an ! author! 
tics of tbe abolished courts 1 c Jurisdiction original and ap[*Ilatc 
cm! and criminal admlrahr te umentarr an 1 In estate Insobentand 
matrimonial Its ordirun original jurisdiction is confined to the 
Prcsidencr loan ibut presetting a di»tin-tion wbkh dues from the 
Charter of i-jfi By Its ettraor Imarr ori-inal Juris balers *n f 1 1 
aj«jKrllite jurisdiction It controls all the 0 her Courts of ju tke 
both dnl an! criminal wftbln the limits denned br t’*e letters 
I atent, whkh isiu lonljiIiMar tf'J the OKwa II jh Com 
commented to It tm t» Julr 1**2 The Cm Ch'ef Jmtkr awl 
I j puisne Ju Ige* were named In the letters V* on CM the a ^ h 
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December 1865 fresh Letters Patent issued, and further provision 
was made respecting the jurisdiction of the High Court. The High 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and as many Judges not exceeding 
1 5 as Her Majestj may think fit to appoint A list of the Chief 
Justices and Puisne Judges of the old Supreme Court and Sadar 
Court since 1854, and of the High Court since its establishment, will 
be found m an Appendix* The foundations of the High Court build- 
ing, between Go\ernment House and Chandpal ghat , were commenced 
m March 1864, and its completion was expected to take 4 jears , it 
was occupied by the Court m May 1872 

The Bill “for appointing Municipal Commissions s for the tow/r 
Calcutta Mimic! of Calcutta and for levying 1 ales and taxes in that 
P al,t r town ” was read in Council and referred to a Select 

Committee on the 3rd May 1862 A curious and unlooked for re- 
sult ensued. On the 3rd January 1863 the Select Committee recom- 
mended the withdrawal of the Bill, (and of a concomitant Bill .for the 
conservanc) and improvement of the town) being agreed that not only 
would the scheme proposed be utterly impracticable and unsatisfac- 
tory but that it would be almost impossible to provide fit machinery 
to carry it out Sir A Eden (then Secretarj) thereupon brought 
in a totally different measure Its general principle w 7 as “ to vest in 
the Justices of Calcutta, as representatives of the ratepayers, a gene- 
ral control over the government of the town, leaving the executive 
administration m the hands of a single officer responsible to the 
Justices Under such an arrangement, if it should turn out that any 
work was not carried on in a proper manner, there would be no diffi- 
culty in fixing the responsibility, and any evil or error could very 
soon be rectified It was clear that all responsibility which was 
diyided must be unreal and impossible to enforce ” Accordingly, 
after the usual stages and discussion in the Legislative Council, the 
Calcutta Municipality w^as remodelled by Act VI (B C ) of 1863, in 
supersession of the Acts XIV, XXV, and XXVIII of 1856 The 
new law vested the municipal Government of the town in a Corpora- 
tion consisting of all the Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, and all the Justices of the Peace for the Town, with a 
salaried Chairman to be appointed by Government All executive 
authority was vested in the Chairman, but the Justices (all of them 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, and many of them natives/ 
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received a large measure of financial control, both in i 1 egard to taxi 
tlon and administration. The funds to be raised by the Corporation 
by municipal rates and taxes were to be administered under a system 
of account and audit annual Budget estimates of Income and ex 
pendlture were to be submitted to the Justices by the Chairman 
The Corporation (with the sanction of Government) was empowered 
to cany out a system of drainage and of water-supply and to Con- 
struct wharves upon the banks of any river or canal within the town 
on any such property becoming vested In them For works of per 
manent utility the Corporation (with the sanction of Government) was 
authorised to raise money by debentures on the aecurlty of the rates 
Provisions for conservancy Al. were Included. The meajure waj 
regarded os the first important step towards Self Government In local 
administration in Bengal. The Justices who represented all classes 
of the community indicated a cordial desire to co-operate with Gor 
emment in giving effect to the Act In anticipation It mar be men 
tloned that In course of time, out of about 129 qualified persons, 
onl) about 35 took an active part In municipal affairs. Subsequent^ 
the British Indian Association complained that the number of native 
Justices was onl) ' of the number of working Kuropcan Justices 
Fractlcally the native Justices formed about 4 of those present at 
the meetings as many of the k uropcan Justices were alwars abient 
and could not attend \s a grievance was felt it was enacted lw 
an amending law that the resident Justices fur Bengal Bihar 
and Orissa hould no longer I c fx^ficto members of the Municipal 
Corporation but that only such of them as might be from time to 
time »|<ciallr nominated l»r the Lieutenant Governor shoulJ be 
members 

Hie insanitary utc of Calcutta attracted attention In other 
t*« H ry huu , l U4flcri %v * after the pavtin of the Act of lS / ) 

On the <th March tfi'i Mr (afterwards Sir? J in 
^tratbey wrote ibu at I rot lent of the Sanitary Commit I >n f * 
Benjal — 

“For many jeart pat |Ee »jn Urr < 0 - 1 1 l-ffl f f CaS ertta f at 
a icrutam sob-ect tT eomptatn a ! t! on.’ 1 —a la pr* * ’ Vr » * 
no h werte tlun it it at thr- pre ni t — Tl ttatr e tn ef 
«r«. tJ tm ditit nU the to* a, wh rh t >ntaiot l l f fir I ite« « / t 
jvfjric fut f cnf<tn 1 hi* us t It vi fft r*»tJ tSm r a I t * t X* * 
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while with regard to the northern or native division of Calcutta, which 
contains some hundred thousand people, it is no figure of speech, but 
the simple truth, to say that no language can adequately describe its 
abominations In the filthiest quarters of the filthiest towns that I have 
seen m other parts of India, or m other countries, I have never seen any 
thing which can be for a moment compared with the filthiness of 
Calcutta This is true, not merely of the inferior portions of the town, 
or of the bye-ways and places inhabited by the poorer classes, but it is 
true of the principal thoroughfares and of the quai ters filled with the 
houses of the richest and most influential portion of the native commu- 
nity If a plain unvarnished description of the streets of the northern 
division of Calcutta, bordered by their hornble open diains, in which 
almost all the fifth of the city stagnates and putnfies, were gnen to the 
people of England, I believe that they would consider the account 
altogether incredible 

“The condition of the river upon the banks of which Calcutta stands 
is as abominable as that of the city itself I need only mention one fact 
regarding it More than 5,000 human corpses have been every year 
thrown from Calcutta into the river which supplies the greater part of 
the inhabitants with water for >all domestic purposes, and which for 
several miles is covered with shipping as thickly as almost any river 
m the w'orld Fifteen hundred corpses have actually been thrown info 
the river in one year from the Government hospitals alone That such 
things should be true seems really to be hardly ci edible 

“ I am aware that measures have now been taken by the Government 
• of Bengal for putting a stop to this shameful practice, but they have 
only been taken during the last few days, and I have referred to it here 
because it serves as a good index to the state of things which has 
hitherto existed Of the many other ways in w'hich the watei of the 
river is polluted it is not necessary now to speak 

“ It is not my wish to attempt to describe m detail the condition of 
Calcutta To all who are here upon the spot the facts are notorious 
Thq state of the Capital of British India, oneof the greatest and weal- 
thiest cities in the world, is a scandal and a disgrace to a civilized 
Government The questions that are involved are not mere questions 
of ordinary sanitary improvement, such as those which commonly arise 
in other cities and in other countries The condition of this city is such 
that it is literally unfit for the habitation of civilized men Even if we 
put aside all questions of public health, and look on the matter as one of 
common decency, or as one of good Government, the state of Calcutta 
is disgraceful to the last degree 1 , 

“ It cannot be too prominently stated that the condition of Calcutta 
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>5 not the normal condition of Indian cities. I hare ictn tbc most impor 
tant town* of the N W Provinces, of the Panjab, and of the Central 
Provinces. Their sanitary state is doubtless often in man) respect! 
most objectionable, bnt in comparison with Calcutta they ore really 
almost faultless. There is no apparent reason why the difficulty of 
keeping Calcutta ra at least a tolerable state of cleanliness should be 
greater than that experienced in other Indian cities. It is true that 
Calcutta is larger but on the other hand it is incomparably nchey and 
it possesses greater natural facilities for carrying oat a proper system 
of conservancy than any which exist m the cities of Northern India. 
Even, however if it should be considered that the difficulties of cleaning 
Calcutta are greater there is certainly no necessity that there should be 
such an extraordinary difference as that which actuall) exists 

“ It is often said that nothing effectual can be done tor the purification 
of Calcutta until the great system of drainage now in progress is brought 
into operation In repl) to this it appears to me quite sufficient to point 
to the fact that the a ties of northern India are kept in a state of at 
least tolerable cleanliness, and free from alb espcoall) disgusting 
nuisances, without any such s>»tem of scientific drainage What is 
possible there is, beyond the slightest doubt possible here also. 

Sir John Strachcy urged that the municipality did not posses* 
the necessary power to enforce sanitation and suggested that It 
a* the body responsible to the public and to Government fof the 
proper administration of the dtr should be \e*ted with full authority 
over the police The munldpalitv should rule the police not 
the police the municipality H lie advocated also the combination 
of the two offices of Chairman of the Justices and Commissioner 
of Police and that the Chairman should !>e Invested with magisterial 
and other power* *^ir C Jkadon expressed his thanks for 
this Minute and took action on it and in a few months th- 
Chairman of the Ju<uce« wj» aj polnte ! to be Coromluioner of 
Police ^»f C Peadon il*o carrier! a mei sure tl rou h ll " (governor 
General I^-Hvtativc Council i \ct \\I of ifi'i) to mjl f<* the 
Ca'cu^a Ma utra ei {0 to deal summarily with i ff ncr a-am t 
Chlf ef \I\ of tl " lerulCode (l) to in' 1 ct nln r f inithmen * 
an ! (jl to t resent tn[ury to 1 imm t fe I *-*1 h an I an f deaf 

jenerallr with Ick.i 1 nu urtn 

I rc* iris was to* 'e in \\ c s evoftl-r w j t* In t‘f 
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consisted in the detailed management of the police of each 
net being \ested in the District Superintendent and not as 
lously in the Magistrate, who was left no authority to interfere 
the internal organisation and discipline of the force, but he was 
to be responsible for the general police administration of the 
net, (the District Superintendent was to be in effect an aid to the 
pstrate for the superintendence of the police in the district) 
es were framed by Government to define the powers of the police 
:eis in their se\eral grades, explain the manner of communication 
veen the Magistrate and police, and recapitulate all the necessary 
ructions for the working of th? force The military police were 
dually disbanded and absorbed into the civil police, their reten- 
. having been allowed onl) as a temporary arrangement until 
civil police were completel) organised Various considerations, 
sfly arising from changes in the law and the constitution of the 
ice, led to the conclusion that the dacoity department should no 
ger be maintained While its abolition in Bengal was under 
templation, the separate office in Bihar, which had not realised 
iectations w'as terminated 1 he whole department was abolished 
1863-64, and absorbed into the new police by the creation of a 
cial detective force 

In October 1861 Lord Canning's Government published a Reso- 
lution regarding the sale of waste lands in fee 

’hO W’Ostc 111. r 1 1 . 

ds policy nnd simple and the redemption or land revenue An 

iVilcs of 1S02 

idea prevailed that there would be a great influx of 
erprismg capitalists who would develop the resources of the land 
e proposals of Government w r ere to the effect that all unoccupied 
ste lands throughout British India should be sold to any buyers 
a fixed price of Rs 2/8 per acre for uncleared, and double that 
e per acre for cleared, lands Within 30 days after an intending 
rchaser had put in his application any one claiming the property 
plied 1 for might assert his right to it , if however that period of 30 
ys elapsed without any claim being advanced the property was to be 
ottedlto the applicant, whose absolute possession was not thereafter 
be disturbed, even if a right of property m the land so allotted should 
established * Compensation might be awarded to any one proving 
atle to the land within a year of the sale , but the original possessor 
is not allowed to have §iny claim for the restoration of the land. 
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In August 1862 after lengths- despatches between the Secretary 
of State lud the Government of India rule* for the fate of unassur- 
ed waste lands and for the redemption of the revenue of *uch lands 
alread) granted fora term of sear* were Issued by Sir C, Bcadon 
The principal rules ran as follows — 

“Atl unassessed waste lands in which no nght or proprietorship or 
exclusive occupancy is known to exist or to have existed and to be 
capable of revival are arilable for purchase ander these rules, unless 
specially reserved under rule **t 

“No greater quantity of land than 3000 acres shaft be sold in one krt 
except with the express sanction of the Government. If for special 
reasons, in particular localities, a lower maximum area than 3000 acres 
should be determined upon, it will be duly notified hereafter 

“Ererj lot shall be compact and shall include no more than one 
tract of land in a ring fence and when the land touches a public road 
or a navigable river the length of the road or nver frontage shall not 
exceed ! the depth of the lot. No lot will be sold unless It has been 
previousl) suneyed and demarcated or until it shall ha\e been surveyed 
nod demarcated in consequence of an application for purchase The 
sur\cv need onl> be in sufficient detail to ensure the read) identification 
of the boundaries of the lot and to ascertain its gross a rex If on com 
pletmn of the survey it shall appear that the area of the lot applied 
for exceeds the prescribed maximum the excess shall be excluded. 

The demand for Ial»our in Assam Cacbar and SHhet fusing 
u ^ been met ly the river transport of native lalourcTS 

to tlio e districts from Bengal and certain esils eg^ 
fearful mortahtr laung manifested thermebes In connection there 
with Act HI (Ik C ) of tBfj seas, after inquiry by a Committee 
of expert* passed to secure tlie j roper treatment of these persons In 
transit an I the full comprehension bx them of the nature of their 
contract. Tl c j rmi 1 mt ol this \ct were such tha laUmrc % pro- 
ceed n* to tho c |i net ha I at excral stapes to 1«* Iron M un ler 
the cl fnai n of oft ccr* of (*oxctnm nt per n» ccrntraitin t 
supjlr Iitoti rfs anj tic e *1 n acted a* rnrui r f< r rn irinr 

tl cm "ere req 1 re I I a be I c c t *+ I Is *»uj<-r»r rj lei 1 of Uf 

trar j'ori w! r* a* «e 1 »» Me cal !r fitters r f Is' 1 rr »~rc tc l < 
a,q 1 ells t < tcr-mc l *n- t » rr I ft 1 up 1 * 
t- let I n 1 ft (' 1 ' t t 1* 1 >lti-itt| •> •* 
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required lo appear with them before a Magistrate, of, if in Galcutta, 
before a Superintendent The terms of the engagement v'Gre to be 
explained, and the names of the labourers lo be registered, by ah 
officer; and the} were to be forwarded to a depot, where they were 
to be examined bv a Medical Inspector A contract had to be signed 
by each labourer, and b\ some one on behalf of his emplo)er, in the 
presence of the Superintendent, b\ whom it was to be explained.,, 
and an abstract of it had to be registered, and a cop\ sent to the 
Magistrate of the district where the service was to be performed 
Contracts for a longer period of service than 5 tears were prohibited 
Provision was made for the licensing and victualling of steamers and 
boats earning parties of labourers and for each party being ac» 
companied In a certain proportion of females The labourers w r ere 
to be landed under the supervision of the local Magistrate, assisted 
if necessary by the Medical Officer of the nearest station The 
Magistrate was required to report their arrival, and to make arrange- 
ments, if necessan, for forwarding them to the place ol their des- 
tination 

This Act regulated the manner of engaging and contracting with 
labourers for the Assam districts and their passage and transport 
thereto, but had no effect from the moment the labourers arrived at 
their destinations It was found that the interference of Government 
was necessarv, as m the case of Colonial Emigration, so long as the 
contract existed, such interference being required both in the interests 
of the employer and the labourer Ihe emplover complained that 
he imported labourers at a very great expense, and that, as soon as 
they arrived, they refused to work, or left his service , that the punish- 
ment for desertion w r as slight, and carried with it a release from a)l 
engagements, and that, therefore, the labourer willingly incurred the 
liability to punishment in the hope of being set free from his con- 
tract The labourer, on the other hand, declared that he was not 
paid at the rate w r hich he expected to receive when he agreed to go to 
those districts, that, when there, he was ill-used and neglected, 
and he therefore considered himself free from all liability under his 
contract r 

An Act, VI (B C) of 1865, was accordingly passed to provide 
fOr securing to the labourer, by the contract, a certain minimum 
monthly rate of w r ages , for the appointment <?f t Protectors pf 
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Labourer* and of Inspector* and for the payment of salaries and 
the maintenance of establishments by mean* of a rate for each 
Iabonrer calculated upon the average number of labourer* on each 
estate for the punishment of the labourer ff be refused or neglect 
ed work for the proviiion of sufficient hospital accommodation 
and medicines for the periodical inspection of the estates bv the 
Protectors and the submission of Inspection report* to Govern 
ment it also provided for the apprehension and puniibmeot 
of deserters and the investigation of complaints the cancelment of 
contract* under certain circumstances, and the release therefrom bt 
purchase on payment of a sum of money equivalent to lire minimum 
rate of wage* for 2 year* or If the term of engagement had less 
than a )ear* to run of a sura equivalent to »uch rate for the unex 
pi red term 

One of the most important administrative change* of the jear 
Abu*imt*ni of 1861 3 was the abandonment by Govcminent of its 
tTomwwt" Salt Manufacture and its final disconnection with the 
so-called monopol) The strong prejudice which the jwople of 
India had previously maintained against the IJvcrpool boiled *a!t 
bad rapidly disappeared before the low price* at which owing to the 
cheapness of freights and to the want of oilier cargoes Fnglish 
salt had lately been available In the Calcutta markets Simultane 
ou«lv with this tendenev to Increased cheapness in Fnglish *alt the 
manufacture of Govcrnmtm salt showed a constant tendency to 
become more expensive t an 1 at the commencement of «8f 1-A3 
Liverpool salt liad In conwpience complete possession of the 
market ft was pointed our at the vime time that so long it Cor 
rmraent %aR was sold at cost price in addition to a fixed duty which 
was the same for all descriptions of salt, tlie Government would l< 
in no degree pecuniarily interested in their mannfatturrd salt l<lng 
cem um d in ptef rcnce tr that exporte ! from IJverpool white on 
thcclerhan! it was ol viomlr for tl*' Iwnef of the community 
tlj the tleape t salt flout! |< aim il*-morwl| Ir eon turned 
T1 e*e con l Jem on all ten-fed to t! «*■ e< nclutlun iL it < mtrtimfe* 
m 1 ^ 1 1 u’ mu ely du be it conn urn wi b tie siti manufacturer 
In*. !n ir xt 1 to the |Wrt » 1 1 temj^irift ni ure <J tie cam wh h 
ted to tic tit prceedecur I jw pices <f IJirq 1 ult ar I t-o |U 
Otter Itr ! to tie o? I -it r* wl th ( mtntatr Ulh enyu 
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in the manufacture incurred of providing a sufficient supph of salt 
to meet all contingencies 11 considered expedient not to retire 
too suddenh from the manufacture hut grcatlj to contract it, and, 
while ensuring a supph equal to the sales of the past jear, to allow 
the foreign salt trade even facilm for establishing itself on a firm 
and permanent basis 

With this object in view. in deciding upon the course to be 
adopted in the manufacturing season of 1863-63, it was determined 
that the Chittagong silt ngenev should be closed , the Hooghlj and 
Timluh agencies were united under one ofliccr , the manufacture of 
karkach or solar evaporated salt was stopped , and of boiled salt 
the manufacture was limited to 9.00,00c maunds Rules were at the 
same time drawn up to enable private persons to continue the manu- 
facture, should thev wish to do so, under the excise sjstcm, and to 
transfer to them such portions of the salt agenej lands no longei 
required b\ Government as might be applied for The manufacture 
of the season was ordered to be closed as speedih as possible, and 
it was announced that it would not be reopened in the current )ear 

Government thus definiteb abandoned a svstem which, from its 
first establishment by Lord Clive, in the shape of a pure monopoly, 
had lasted wi»h various modifications almost a century , and the goal 
xvhich the Parhamentarv Committee of 1836 distinctly pointed out 
as the final object of the principle they laid down in determining the 
svstem under which Government salt was to be priced, viz , the 
ultimate displacement of the Government manufacture by imported 
salt, had after 27 jears been fully attained 

In the cold weather of 1862-3 active operations were continued 
against the Khasia rebels, as they had failed to 
understand the pacific measures adopted for the 
settlement of the country The rebels were altogether unable to 
make head against the force brought to bear on them on the 25th 
December the chief loader and instigator of the rebellion Was cap- 
tured Before the end of March the Commissioner reported the 
rising to be at an end Measures were taken for the introduction 
of civilization and order among the Khasias Inter aha , the supe- 
riority of Shillong over Cherrapunji as the chief civil station of the 
Khasia and Jaintia hills was recognised, and it was adopted as the 
sanitanum and military station of Assam 
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On the Assam frontier friendly relation were established with 
„ the Abort measures were taken With the Anganri 

Frontier tribe*. 

bogus to pretent the recurrence of outrages on 
British subjects the Chittagong Hill Tracts were Iwring brought 
into order bv the newly appointed Superintendent but the Ilowlong 
and Svlhoo tribes of hukis still held aloof rejecting all overtures 
towards amltr ther looked on the presents offered hr -the Supcrin 
tendent as magic gift intended to bewitch them and requiring to be 
aired In the wind before ther could be safelr accepted No depen 
dence could be placed on the good faith of the fcavagei gcnerallr 
and a her all Government had to depend for the pretension of peace 
dried) on the maintenance of an efficient line of scml military post 
on the frontier The Shlndus of the trans frontier raided and ma< 
sacred unoffending villagers and wood-cutter* while the hulls 
refused to release British subjects whom ther were said to bold 
captive at the same time the existence of a trade for supplvlng the 
hukis with arms and ammunition came to light \ hurrey of the 
hill countn lietwccn the | lain ami the frontier tnbei was com 
pleted and Sir C Bra Ion authorised the Immediate construction of 
roads to connect the mifitarr posts and ?ffonl means of general 
communication 

In 1863 4 the Nagas raided on Cachar but the hukis made no 
attempts on the villa res of the Chittagong frontier negotiation! 
were entered into with a hull thief named SukjxriUI to Induce biro 
to release a number of British object's from captivity In suloe 
quent vein there was continual iroulle or fear of trouble with the 
frontier tnbes \t one llroc it was can ed I r the Nagas atantWcr 
Iit the ^iiin Jus the hukis for the most part remaining quiet tie 
j*>tice posts w etc » lengthened and attempts rrnewe I to reenter the 
caj<*bc IM re unlerixkmg an exj< l non into thr unet| lofrd 
Jun-les inlulritcd br ti e laitl an efljtts wrrr marie from l^rth |bc 
Lachir an I C hr* jg< ng !r% t » Uin In wjrj^c t ( il e fro 

gnj In of tl c rr~i m 

\ enmoltr > Iikaj m receisnla frr^h Impu fr $ r < 

^ ti Ilraljn m a| kI *'!» were r til fed *t 

" Iti f»an hn *m-i *r I Je * < hr tl<- j j *■” 

i 1 italr'n- m r f r t* r^r in vi' *„e »<1 - f 1 n I r the ul<r<* 
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scheme had received General important modifications as experience 
had been gamed its general object vv.K the impro\emeni of the 
indigenous schools of the countrv b\ the offer of mono) rewards to 
the^/n/r 1 he plan consisted of the villages where there were 
paf/nalas sending their gw //, or some suitable person, to the train- 
ing school with a monthlv stipend under reciprocal agreement that 
the fmthujfo and their nominee should work together after the course 
of training 'I he normal schools were easih Idled 

'1 he ’secretarv ot State in ]uh 1864. reviewing the reports oi the 
Director ol Public Instruction in Bengil for the 3 veais iSf>o-ito 
1S62-63 wrote 

“ Hie least en'ective part of the operations of the educational depart- 
ment in Bengal has alwavs been that which iclates to the c!c ncnlary 
education of the people In the so-called “Vernacular” schools an in- 
significant number onlj lcccivcd instmction, and it*has been the opinion 
of manv of those who look the wannest mteiest in the subject that the 
improvement of existing indigenous schools was the most likely means 
of extending to the people generally the opportunity of receiving an 
education directed to their station and circumstances The circle system, 
founded on this basis and introduced into Bengal bv Mr Woodrow, 
seems to have produced some effect , hut the measure which promises 
to be most effectiv'e is that which has been in operation for the last 3 
years, under which masters are trained for indigenous si bools in normal 
establishments expressly piovided for them, and a small stipend is 
added by Government to the salaries of all those masters who successfully 
pass their examination when they are placed in charge of their schools I 
have perused with much intei est the report of Bahu Bhudeb Mukerji the 
Inspector specially appointed to superintend the working of tins system ” 

In connection with Education it may be mentioned that in 1863-4 
Sir C Beadon induced the Government of India to sanction, as a 
Government Institution under a Principal the Industrial school of 
. Arts which had been founded m 1854 by a number of gentlemen 
designated ' the Society for the promotion of Industrial Art/ as the 
school had become practically dependent on Government The 
objects of the school were to introduce among the natives an improved 
taste and an appreciation of the true principles of Art, in matters 
both of decoration and utility , and to supply Draftsmen, Designers, 
Engineers, Modellers, Lithographers, Engravers &c , to meet the 
demand for them m this country 
*9 
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The railway* in Bengal reached a stage of completion about this 
time At the end of i S6r 2 379 mile* of the East 
Indian Railway wcrcopen to Monghvr(wlth branches! 
on the 5th January 1863 the Viceroy officially opened the citcnsion 
to Raj ghat opposite Benares A direct line from Ranlganj to 
Lakhisaral was tinder consideration. On the 15th November 1863 
the Ea*tern Bengal line was ojiened through to Kuihtla for general 
traffic, and the Calcutta and South Eastern Line to Canning Town 
was opened on the 1 5th May 1 863 

A very fatal epidemic Iiad of late jears ihown itself in some of 
i<mr n*- the tallages of the Presidency and Burtlw an Divisions 
{,ftntc - but lire steps taken to afford relief sir the aj*polnt 

ment of native doctors and the gratuitous distribution of medicine 
failed to check its progress Towards die clo^e of 1 8f 3 a special 
officer Dr J hlUot»was deputed to visit the affected districts lie 
traced the progress of the disease from the Jcssore and Nadia di trict< 
to Hooghl) Barasat and Burdwan and explained the various predfs 
poking causes which cnalUcd an ordinar) epidemic fever to liecome 
a icrjurgc le»s \lrulcnt !>ut in its effects not less desolating dian 
cholera The disease was dcscnlted as differing onlv In Its Intcn its 
from the ordmarv form of malarious fever “ living of a more 
congestive character than the ordinary intermittent, 1 ut presenting all 
the grades of »cvcnt> l>ctwccn the remittent and intermittent tvp<r- 
and Its exces ive virulence in these dt tncts was atlril uted *oleh to 
villages l icing undralned house unvcntilated tanks unclcancd and 
overgrown wuh noxious weeds and to die Ungled growth of Jungl- 
*n I rank vegetation with vshtch tire Bengali loves to rurround and to 
oi scure his dwelling 
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immediate vicmitt of houses, the pruning and thinning of trees, the 
remo\al of trees and bamboos from the sides of tanks, the uprooting 
and burning of low bush) jungle, \cgetation, and rank grass, the 
deepening and cleaning of the larger tanks, and the filling-in of all 
useless tanks, water-courses, and other excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of houses, the appropriation of particular tanks exclusivel) for 
the supph of drinking water , the construction of a few drains and 
paths in each ullage, and the proper ordering of burial-grounds 
and burning-^- 7 /^/f. This is one of the first notices of the so-called 
“ Burdw an ’’ fe\er which recurred again se\eral \ears after this date, 
and will be mentioned in due course It not only carried off its 
victims in large numbers, but the health of the whole population 
appeared to be deteriorated thereb) The sanguine hopes that were 
entertained m 1862-3 the measures adopted were never realized 
The ferer was, generall) speaking, an unusual phase of the malarial 
fever from which Lower Bengal is never free The efforts of Gov- 
ernment to mitigate its ravages w’ere to some extent successful after 
a time it appeared to die away of itself But In 1863-4 this epidemic 
fever again appeared The sanitar) measures ordered had, wherever 
carried out with tolerable efficiency, greatl) mitigated the intensity of . 
the scourge, but they failed generally through the want of willing co- 
operation on the part of the people and their zamindars, and this 
again w’as owing to their inability to understand that a comparatively 
new visitation like the epidemic could be in any way connected wuth 
the unwholesome state of the villages, wduch was assuredly no 
new thing A special Commission drew r uj? a Report on the 
subject, containing a full and complete account of the nature, 
history, and probable causes of the disease, and offering some 
valuable suggestions for dealing wuth it The epidemic was 
described as a congestive remittent fever, running its course to a 
fatal termination, usually with great rapidity and, where not at 
once fatal, leaving the patient so shattered as to be generally unable 
to resist a recurrence of the atfhck So fatal was it that no 
less than 30 per cent of the whole population of the affected area 
w r ere carried off by it The Commission came to the conclusion 

that the miasma, which was the immediate cause of the disease, was 
the result of the great dampness of the earth’s surface, and that this 
damp had been intensified to an unusual degree of late years owung 
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to the fact that there Itad been a gradual filling up of 4he hilt by the 
deposit brought in from rivers and that this again had been supple 
mented bj* a gradual but continuous, rise in the level of the river 
bed itself thus causing a general derangement of levels so aj serf 
ously to affect the natural drainage of the country The remedies 
proposed were — an improved ijstem of drainage throughout the 
country the burning of weed* dried grass and jungle In the 
Milages, especially at night time the filling up of the small 
and filthy holes and clearing of the larger pools and tanks In the 
Milages and the removal of low brushwood and the thick accu 
muhmons of fallen leases and branches. It was proposed that 
steps should be taken tor a suppl) of pure drioking water bv re 
serving certain tanks under the charge of the |>olice for drinking 
water only and by the erecuon, if possible of public filters The 
Commission insisted very strangle on the necessity of stringent 
measures being taken in all larger villages for the proper dupoul 
of dead bodies. Thev condemned the practice*- of un educate- 1 
medidrve vendors who went about the villages making moner out 
of the Ignorance of the people bv the sale of drug of the nature of 
which thev cquallr were ignorant and «uggcs ed the registration of 
qualified practitioners. It i on record that the epidemic fever 
disappeared cntircb after the c>clone of r SC 4 Jn d there wa 
return of it in ibfit io attract attention " Hut It reappeared In 1 ^ 
BLd iS^" 
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with the Magistrate as Chairman The Act provided for the main 
taxation on houses buildings and land, but gave power to tax also 
carriages, carts horses, trades, &c , it also authorized works of 

improvement and the borrowing of monej for permanent works of 

* 

public utilitj The Commissioners were to provide the w'hole cost 
of the police besides attending to communications and conservancj. 
The\ generall) received from Government the proceeds of femes, tolls 
and pounds, on condition of managing them The Act was applied 
to several towns forthwith,* and to others in subsequent tears 
The Got eminent of India having directed that the productions of 
the Native Press should be carefully examined, that 

Tliu Nath o Prtos 

all matters of political importance contained in them 
might at once be brought to the notice of Government, and materials 
be at the same time collected for an annual report on the Native 
Press, the Lieutenant-Governor entrusted the duty of examining and 
reporting on all native periodicals, &c , published in Bengal to the 


Revd J Robinson, Bengali Translator to Government, who w r as also 
directed to prepare and submit an annual Report on the operation 
of the s) stem The Reports submitted bj Mr Robinson dealt only 


with papers published in the native languages, all papers written by 
natives in the English language being examined by the Secretaries 
Copies of Mr Robinson’s weekly abstracts were fonvarded regularly 
to the Government of India and to the Secretary of State, and 
inquiry was frequently made as to the truth of the statements pub- 


lished by these papers 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain having applied for 
Th(j J assistance m rendering a knowledge of the current 

Bmigu Library literature of India available to scholars in Europe, 
the Secretary of State directed that a catalogue of the works already 
published in India should be prepared and an annual Return of all 
new books and pamphlets furnished The work, which had been 
partly done by the Rev J Long, was continued by Mr Robinson 
As a part of the general scheme, a Bengali Library, to contain all the 
most lhhportant and interesting books published m the vernacular, was 
established by Government and located in the Bengal Secretariat 


Sir C Beadoh proposed and matured in 1862-3 a scheme for 
’ AtfrfcuituratEs holding a public Agricultural Exhibition on the 
Wbftion, ground adjoining Belvedere, 'With a view to promote 
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an improved system of agriculture throughout the country and more 
especially to enlist the interests of the zamniars In It. It was to be 
conducted under the general direction of Government with the 
assistance and co-opcratlon of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India. Its immediate object was to bring together from 
all parts of the country for the purposes of show competition and 
eventual sale cattle and other live stock agricultural implements 
and machiner) and all kinds of produce It was anticipated that 
the show would be self supporting and that the expense of it would 
be covered bj the sale of admission tickets to the public Tie 
funds required at the outset were advanced b) Government. 

To cawy out the details af thp Exhibition arrange preliminaries 
and communicate with Intending exhibitors a provisional Committee 
was appointed composed partly of members of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India and parti) of Government officers 
and others interested The Commissioners of Divisions were direct 
cd to appoint Local Committees In each district to explain the 
objects of and the benefits expected to result from such an cxhlbl 
tion to the landholder and endeavour to obtain their co-operation 
and assistance \mp!e time was given to exhibitors to prcpire for 
the occasion It was Intended if the Exhibition realized the expecu 
tions of the I icutcmnt-Govemor to repeat it annuill) either at 
Calcutta or elsewhere mihm IJengal 

The Exhibition was openc I at Allpore on the 1 8th January 1864 
bv Sr John Ijwrcnce it was hit fir t public appearance as Vicerow 
he >pole of the backwardness of Indian Agriculture on I of the 
Jedrabilitr of en ouramng it by such means as Exhibitions Th* 
Mipore 1 xliibuton remamej op*n for a fortnight. The articles 
cxhlNted were arrange I in 3 great classes viz. (1) live stock 
ti) michtn ry and implements an I (31 fro luce Th general In 
tcre t taken in the I thth non wai evince I by the numerous contri 
l»o Ions receive 1 from all part* of Iten-al an I from many nth t 
pliers in In 1 a. as sicll as by th- peat concourse of all cIiski 
I utop-an in ! ns he o ass*m’ !c I m tl * occasion The n imbr 
(4 a !m n*o n u. kr so i was 4 j In lu ! ng *-1 -in ucke's 1 
boilers of wPch m t» hair %t»l ! tl mlnnrtJin me ,M 
tf e las lav tl t j iMc were a 1 m t cd free e f etat* an ! if r nnm 
wh» panel tl en ran c guiwiiE Hy It » u ea!*u~i *•! t'*^ 
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Jiot less than 70,000 people v isitcd the Exhibition during the fort- 
night that it remained open Considering the novelty of the under- 
taking, the \ague and mistaken impressions that prc\ ailed as to Us 
nature and objects, and the little attention previously paid to the 
improvements of stock, the show of horses cattle, sheep, and poultry 
was creditable A great \ariet\ of produce, chiefly gram and pulse, 
teas, and fibres was exhibited , and the native implements from 
Burma attracted much attention But b\ far the most interesting 
department of the Exhibition was the machinery Hnported from 
Europe, comprising oil mills, flour mills, threshing machines, steam 
ploughs, centrifugal and other pumps, tea-making machines, cotton 
and jute-p rcsscs, and man) other implements useful for purposes of 
agriculture and agricultural commerce in India The steam plough 
trials were well attended, and excited much interest among the 
native zavtwdors who witnessed them The expenditure connected 
with the Exhibition amounted to Rs 1,16,540 and the receipts 
to Rs 86,627, leaving a balance of nearly Rs 30,000 to be defrayed 
bj the State 

The success of the Exhibition and the strong desire ex-pressed in 
many quarters that it should be repeated induced Sir C Beadon 
to recommend to the Government of India that there should 
be local agricultural shows for live stock and the products of 
agricultural labour .every year, in different parts of the country, the 
primary object being to encourage improved methods of culture 
and care in the breeding of cattle As a necessary complement of 
these annual Divisional shows it was proposed by Sir C Beadon 
and sanctioned by the Government of India that there should be a 
central Exhibition in Calcutta for live stock and agricultural imple- 
ments every 3 years and a general Exhibition for agricultural 
machinery and all other products of Industrial Art in 1869-70 
In the cold weather of 1864-5, agricultural shows were held in 8 of 
the Divisions of Bengal (and Assam) They were all without excep- 
tion most popular and successful and were carried out entirely, or 
almost entirely, by the people themselves without any cost to 
Government Sir C Beadon himself opened the shows at Tirhut, 
Bhagulpur and Burdwan, and took the opportunity of expressing his 
satisfaction at the ready manner in which the importance of the 
Exhibitions had been recognised not only by the officials but also by 
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the amindars and the people and of explaining their aim and ob- 
ject, urging the necessity of supplementing them \rlth agricultural 
associations whereby the knowledge gained at the Exhibition might 
be diffused and put -to a practical purpose Agricultural shows were 
held again in 1865-66 tn the Divisions which were free from 
icardtv but after that they seem to have died out It was said that, 
though the first Exhibition had some educational effect upon the 
na tires its Influence in improving their agriculture was Inappreciable. 

The practice of throwing dead bodies into the river In and near 
Calcutta was one which Government had long 
cvtt— tn i bur-nine desired to stop In 1854 an attempt was made to 
prevent it hv legislation but it was ascertained that 
such a prohibition would be regarded as an interference with the 
religious observances of the natives and the Idea of stopping the 
practice wets consccpicntlv abandoned Government was obliged to 
content itself with employing an establishment under the Commi< 
stoner of Police to sink as many floating bodies as they could find 
on the nver opposite Calcutta. The arrangement was necessarily 
incomplete as many corpses escaped the vigilance of the police 
and both aliove and below the town as well as on the tidal creel* 
leading to the river bodies both of men and animals continued to 
float up and down with each tide repul Ire to sight smell and 
deccncv One of tbe con e jucncc of ihc epidemic fevxr In tb'* 
President v and Burdwan Divisions was tint the numl»er of human 
bodies Jl utmg down tlte river to Calcutta Increased the e tallish 
men: pr ne l insufficient the state >f tb*- river attracted general 
attention an i ( uvernraent determined to take Immediate action. 
Before if' j iltere was no law under w| tch tlte Intolcfabl nul ante 
afn»vc demerit e 1 mil Ik- cffctiuallv j resent d Imt the I enal ( < ! 
stmiiined a eitmn un ler wl tch tli- praeti c mi lit lie deal will a* 
a comm n nuisance Hie jnntijal s Hirer of if e evd was irjiel 
to the Imrn n p’aces a Simla’s gh st an l hist 'litter « ghjt In lb*" 
centre of il nauve town «h re 11 was u nil i r Uin lus n l rmi 

their dri l fur crrmati >n bu %1 err a Is r f j, irtl n of tl 

s Jfptes In ca ! t f l>cin l irn were c if r at t e (I o»n lr * tl 

(l ef 1 r onii ne 1 f r d»s eti n to 1 * M 1 :sl C. ” r f ( -it 

In l-e afterward d I rf in tl <■ sa~- snr Tt re en t s’ u -i 
Mun ij si \ct M <B C.) cf j c 'y fsj crj.r*mJ Jut *s 
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of the Peace selected from all claves of liie communit) , to 
certify with the '•mcuon of Government that these burning places 
were dangerous to the health of persons living in the neighbour- 
hood and thereupon to clo^e them Sir C Hendon nccordingl) 
deemed it proper to prohibit absoluteh the practice of throwing 
bodies of men and animals into the river as the practice 
could be prevented at once In law and he addressed the 
justices recpicstmg them to give their immediate attention to the 
neccssitv ol stopping the practice ot burning the dead within the 
lining of the town or on the banks ot the river where the practice 
was a nuisincc to the populous neighbourhood, and also to 
prevent the skinning of animals at Nimtala ghat or elsewhere 
He c\prc$sed a strong opinion as to the character and evil 
consequence of these nuisances and it was intimated to the 
Justices that a place on the hank of iollv’s fiat a which, in . native 
estimation, is the real course of the sacred Bhagirathg would be 
assigned for the purposes of a burning-"//a/ The subjecl was 
first considered b\ a Committee of the Justices who reported that, 
although the removal of the burning-^//fl/ at Ximtala would be an 
improvement, vet that it should not he removed because its removal 
to Kast Milter's ghat would he inconvenient to persons residing neai 
the former place, and because it was not a nuisance The Committee 
entireh approved of the removal of the skinnmg-g hat, and of the 
prevention of the practice of throwing corpses into the river, and 
recommended that the bodies of paupers should be burned at the 
expense of the town This Report was adopted by the Justices at a 
full meeting, after a warm discussion, and b\ a very small majority , 
and they further resolved to appoint a Special Committee to devise 
means for making the burning of dead bodies, where the ghats 
stood, as unobjectionable as possible 

The result was reported to Government by the Chairman 
and the Justices were informed in reply that Sir C Beadon 
regarded the appointment of a Committee to mitigate the 
nuisance as a decidedly forward step, and hoped that the Com- 
mittee’s Report would enable the Justices to deal with the question 
of the burning-^a/j in a more satisfactory way afterwards Sir 
C Beadon entertained no doubt whatever that in the course 
of a few years these standing nuisances would be removed by 
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ihc spontaneous action of the Justices themselves and that, as the 
native Justices had unanimously condemned the practice of throwing 
corpses Into the river a. practice the proposed suppression of which 
10 vear* previous an eminent Hindu gentleman declared would he 
regarded as a violation of the Hindu religion thev would be eqoailr 
unanimous In voting for the removal of the burning ghat: from the 
centre of the town to some suitable place bevond the suburb* where 
cremation might be effected without \ioIence to the feelings of the 
public or iojurr to the health of the Citv 

On the 5th October 1864 Calcutta and the neighbouring ill tricts 
( ^ 4 #th were visited bv a hurnenne of unprecedented vlo- 
nrt*iy-riw!L lence commonly remembered as the Cvclone of 
that ilatc The gale had its origin somewhere about the \ndaram 
travelled from that point in a wcsterlv direction and Inclining 
towards the north struck the coast of Bengal about the Balasorc 
Roads and Ilijli Here during the night of the 4th h raged with 
great force and hence the centre of the storm appears to hive 
travclle ! nonhcrlv inclining <*a tward alon™ the right tank of 4hc 
Ilooghlr at a pice vjmn„ from b to 26 miles an hour The full 
\10lcn c of the torm was felt at L ilculta from 10 o.m to 4 p t° 
on th 51I1 Between 11 am! 1 2 ndock nol«c like that of di unt 
thunder gave warning as it gra lui lv increased that something 
worse was coming In al>out 2 minutes the cyclone was tiJKin the 
town According to ihc*obscnation« at the Mctcoroli>gical 01 
vatorr the wtnd winch had l>ccn blowing from N I- suJ lent* 
vcvrt I at y a m to h. raging ver) stronglr an 1 in great puts varjm 
in pres urc from 5 to 32 P (<r s/pnre f K»t id! about 2 \ m «h n 
tlie win I fthiftc 1 t » s I Ttie gib* was an imj anted heavy 
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the strongest embankments, flooding the crops with salt ‘water, 
carrying away entire villages, and in its effects was more disastrous 
than the violent wind The town and suburbs of Calcutta suffered 
greatly, especially the northern part of the town where the native 
huts were blown down in great numbers About 1 7 persons were 
killed in the town, and 32 in the suburbs, by falling houses and 
trees over 100 masonry houses were destroyed and 500 to 600 
damaged about 40,600 tiled and straw huts were ruined or injured 
The roads were obstructed by the fallen trees and the water in the 
tanks was rendered less wholesome by the leaves &c , swept into 
them 

The gale was felt severely at Hooghly, Serampore, Kalna, 
Knshnagar, Rampur Boalia, Pabna, and Bogra, where the jail was 
blown down many of the Government buildings at those places 
were greatly damaged 

But the principal agent of destruction was the storm-wave Only 
after its force was expended by being spread over a wide extent of 
country and after it had arrived near Achipur, within 20 miles of 
Calcutta, was the wave so far diminished as to be confined in the 
main between the actual river banks Had the embankments below 
been large and strong enough to keep the wave within their boun- 
daries, the lesult to Calcutta would have been infinitely more dis- 
astrous than it was, and the total destruction of life and property 
would have been immeasurably greater The reports from the 
districts affected by the storm-wave showed terrible losses of life and 
property in Howrah nearly 2,000 persons and 12,000 head of cattle 
were returned as killed or drowned in Midnapore over 20,000 persons 
were said to have perished, and 40,000 head of cattle in the 24- 
Parganas, 12,000 persons and 80 per cent of the cattle AtDaulatpur 
’(in the Midnapore district) the wave was 30 feet in height, and above 
the Rasalpur river it rose still higher At Saugor island, it 
vas 15 feet above land-level, and appeared to cut a channel straight 
across the island, dividing it into 2 halves Saugor island, m 
fact, suffered perhaps more severely than any other portion of the 
tract inundated The embankments, all the houses, huts, golas 
and buildings, were destroyed scarcely a living creature was left. 
A few human beings escaped, by climbing up trees, or floating on 
the roofs of their houses, which the wave swept away and carried 
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rtunr mttc inbn I Out of a population of nearlr h ooo lc«s than 
$cy> sur\ivct! -uoo cattle were drowned \t Jhamond Harbour 
the watc was 11 feet high The tillage' < n either side suffered 
more i r 1c In ome c\crr Iioum. wa swept awat with 1110*4 of 
the mint itant*. The ( ovemment 1 ttildtnc u tained setere damage 
flic «li tre and sufferin'* to which the urwxof in the affected 
tract wen c\j »*e\t after the It tier were \eu preaL ho^ se\crd 
tit* fool «a not * I tjm tt It the local tores Ii td been wcjrtnwai 
an 1 relief cnul I n >t !>e ent from t aluitta In ome places a kind 
cl gra i wa eaten as f xnl and at other* winch escaped the tonn 
w we the t re if the nee merchant Were broken ojicn and 
| lun li red 
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scriouxh injured I hree ‘-ill ships foundered others threw aw a 
their cargoes , nnm Minller ho its s,\nk altogether the destructio 
of ciU\\is\cr\ large At f> i» m the Strand Road was fioode 
throughout and in places the water stood breasthigh On lait 
aer\ e\tcnst\e tnjurv was indicted on the public woiks and building 
in the President ( lrde, including those in hort William, a 
Barrackpore and Dum Duin 1 he avenues in Fort \\ ilham am 
the Bonnie Giruen were dc*stro\cd the Fden Gardens wer 
turned into a wilderness tin Barrackpore Park lost 50 per ccn 
of us \dntblc trees and the avenue on the Barrackpore road w a 
even worse injured 1 he emigration depots were wrecked, but thcr 
was lutlc loss of hie there 1 he roof of St Paul’s Cathedral wa 
complctch torn off, and the building presented a ruinous appearance 
I lie roof of the Free School was blown awa\ so also the minaret 
of the Dharmtala mosque, and mam roofs, steeples and elevate* 
buildings 

Relief measures were prompth adopted The district oflicer 
of the 2\-Pai gtnias, Midnaporc and Ilowrah lost no time in sendinj 
out supplies of rice for the starving population and in providing 
for the burial of the dead, and the removal of the carcases o 
animals, and other substances hkch to injure the public health 
Measures were taken for the clearance of tanks and the remova 
of salt water Sir C Bcadon deputed a special officer to proceec 
in charge of the supplies and to direct the relief operations 
He also authorised the continuance of the relief measures unti 
the peojde could provide means of subsistence for themselves 
Work was offered to the whole population in the repair of embank 
ments on ordinary wages without a strict exaction of tasks Thi 
Marine Department at once despatched steamers to render aid tc 
distressed vessels and their crews, and to visit and relieve th< 
river stations Sir C Beadon directed that the whole of th 
sea-coast should be examined and as far as possible all the creek: 
in the Sundarbans also A public meeting was called to organise 
relief measures, and the subscriptions to the relief fund soon ex- 
ceeded 3 lakhs By the middle of November the people were 
generally resuming their occupations, but in Saugor island and or 
the west of the river they were fed by charity for some time as nc 
work w r as procurable. The tanks, even those flooded with salt water 
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The relations of Go\ eminent with the Bhutan Government 

continued to be unsettled and* unsatisfactory The 

Mint in 

latter failed to send messengers to explain their 
views and, as the outrages which tor a scries of vears had been com- 
mitted b) subjects of the Bhutan Government within British territory 
and Kuch Bihar and Sikliim did not cease, Sir C Beadon urged the 
Government of India to carrv out its expressed intention of sending 
an Envoy to Tassisudan in Bhutan for the amicable adjustment of all 
pending matters of dispute and to revise and improve the iclations 
existing between the 2 Governments The reasons for sending a 
Mission remained in his opinion, as cogent as ever but it was found 
impossible to despatch one in 1862-3 Subsequently, Sir A Eden 
was selected bv the Vicerov for the office and furnished with instruc- 
tions for Ins guidance by the Government pf India He left for 
Bhutan by Darjeeling and Dalimkotc, towards the close of 1863, 
accompanied bv Captain Godwin Austen as Ins Assistant, Dr (Sir) 
Benjamin Simpson as Medical Officer, Cheeboo Lama as Interpreter, 
and an escort of 100 men under the command of Captain Lance 
The Envoy was charged by the Governor-General with proposals of 
a conciliatory character, being at the same instructed to demand the 

surrender of the captives taken and the restoration of the property 

* 

plundered from British territory, and also that security should be 
given for the future peace of the frontier Every obstacle was put 
in his way, and he pressed on with the greatest difficulty to Punakha 
The overtures madd were* however, rejected by the Government of 
Bhutan/- and not only were restitution for the past and security for the 
future refused, but the Envoy was insulted in open darbai and com- 
pelled, as the only means of ensuring the safe return of the Mission, 
to sign under protest a document for the renunciation of the Bhutan 
Duars situated on the Assam Frontier, which were the property of 
Bhutan, but which were administered by our officers, a payment of 
Rs 10,000 being made to the Bhutan Government as the revenue of 
the tract in question ft appeared that the Deb and Dharm Rajas 
of Bhutan w r ere mere puppets, and that the Tongso Penlow had 
usurped the chief power in the State it was he and his faction who 
treated ‘Sir A Eden with indignity There was no real Government 
in the country With difficulty Sir A Eden and his party left the 
capital during the night, and returned to Darjeeling in April 1864 
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Thu treatment of our Fmor letl to the annual parment h 
made to the Bhutan Government on account of the Asmara 
being withheld ami to the formal annexation of Ambarf Fa 
which had long J>crn In the occupation of the British Goven 
Still anxious to avoid an open rupture the Government of 
addre cd at the same time a formal demand to the Deh and I 
Rajas for the release of the captives detained against their wil 
for the rc oration of the property earned of? within the last 5 
hut this licing onh met bv an evasive repp from the Plurm 
It was determined b> the ( ovemment of India to annex the F 
Puar and « much f the htll terntorv including the fort of H 
ho c (1 c lUhmkotc) I a aka and Dewangin as might be nec 
t <. mmanltiie pa cs an I to prevent a repetition of hosill 
f rnh on incur ions Into the plain below 

\ I rochmation to this effect was issued b) the Govemm 
InJia on the ixth of November 1S64 in the following terms — 
** for man) j ears past outrages have been committed by mb} 
the lUiutan (rmcmmtnt within llntish terntorj nnd in the terr 
of rl e Itiju of SrUum and Kuch Jldrar In these outrages pn 
I as b^n 1 1 >n lert I an I destroyed, lives have been taken and 
nnocent persons have l>cen carried into and arc still held In eapttn 
fie llntnh (tovernm nt, ever sincerely desirous of mamt 
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Bhutan Not only were restitution for the past and security for the 
future refused, but the British Envoy was insulted in open datbar and 
compelled, as the qnly means of ensuring the safe return of the Mission, 
to sign a document which the Government of India could only instantly 
repudiate * 

For this insult the Governor-General in Council determined to with- 
hold for ever the annual payments previously made to the Bhutan 
Government on account of the revenues of the Assam Duars and 
1 Ambarl Falakata, which had long been in the occupation of the British 
Government, and annexed those districts permanently to British Ter- 
ritory At the same time, still anxious to avoid a open rupture, the 
Governor-General in Council addressed a letter to the Deb and Dharm 
Rajas formally demanding that all captives detained in Bhutan against 
their will should be released, and that all property carried off during the 
last 5 years should be restored ° 

la this demand the Government of Bhutan has returned an evasive 
reply, from which can be gathered no hope that the just requisitions -of 
the Government of India will ever be complied with, or that the security 
of the frontier can be piovided for otherwise than by depriving the 
Government of Bhutan and its subjects of the means and opportunity 6f 
future aggression 

The Governor-General in Council has therefore reluctantly resolved 
to occupy permanently and annex to British territory the Bengal Duars 
of Bhutan, and so much of the Hill territory including the Forts of 
Dalingkote, Pasaka, and Dewangiri, as may be necessary to command 
the passes, and to prevent the hostile oi predatory mcuisions of Bhu- 
tanese into the Darjeeling District or into the plains below 'A military 
force amply sufficient to occupy this tract and to overcome all resistance 
has beetf assembled on the frontier, and will now proceed to carry out 
this resolve 

All chiefs, zavunda) s, mandats , raiyafs, and other inhabitants of the 
tract in question are hereby required -to submit to the authority of the 
British Government, to remain quietly in their homes, and to render 
assistance to the British troops and to the Commissioner ivho is charged 
with the administration of the tract Protection of life and property and 
a guarantee of all private rights is offered to those u'ho do not resist, and 
strict justice will be done to all The lands will be moderatelv assessed, 
and all oppression and extortion will be absolutely prohibited Tiie 
future boundary between the territories of the Queen of England and 
those of Bhutan will be surveyed and marked off , and the authority 
of the Government of Bhutan within this boundarv will cease for e\er ” 

Accordingly, a military lorce of sufficient strength assembled 


20 
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unJer the orders of the Milrtarv Department to advance slmultane 
ou H in 4 columns to canv out the measure and take up posts at 
Dewangiri, ^tdll Ta akha and Daltngkote No overtures from the 
Bhutan Government were to be admitted except on condition 
amoun Ing to their submission Brigadier Generals Mulcaster and 
Dun ford c b were in command The opposition madti bv the 
Bhutia though at one time much exaggerated was generallv of the 
most contemptible kind Ther were found to be efficient onlv in 
throwing up stockades and offering rcsistanc from behind them 
lurt in the plains ther proved to be as despicable a foe as could well 
lie conceived The fortresses named in the Proclamation were taken 
po e ion of with the greatest ease Dallngkote l>elng taken on the 
f tli Dccernt er Pasiha on the / th and the whole of the Duars was 
coraj let clr oteupieef bv the middle of January 1865 
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required for facilitating their passage, to the establishment of fair 
weather communications between the several military posts occupied 
by them, to the procuring of materials and shilled labour for the 
erection of barracks and other buildings required for their accom- 
modation, and to the collection of information of every kind which 
might prove useful m carrying on the military operations For 
these purposes Lieutenant-Colonel J C Haughton was appointed 
Chief Officer with the Duars Field Force He was also appointed 
Political Agent and placed in entire charge of our relations with 
the Bhutan Government Mr C T Metcalfe, c s was also ap- 
pointed a civil officer with the force, and Messrs, T A Donough 
and J J S Driberg, assistants to the civil officers, that the require- 
ments of each division of the Field Force might be promptly 
attended to The civil authorities at Gauhati, Gawalpara, Kuch 
Bihar, Jalpaiguri, Purnea, Kangpur, Dinajpur, and Darjeeling .were 
moreover directed to comply with all requisitions of the military 
authorities as promptly as possible The manner in which all 
these calls upbn them were met by the several officers referred to 
received the entire approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 

At the close of the year 1864-65 the newly annexed Duars of 
Bhutan were occupied by a strong military force The Bhutias, 
though cut off from all communication with the plains, both in 
Assam and Bengal, refused at first to treat except upon the basis of 
the surrender of the annexed territory This being out of the ques- 
tion, the Government of India determined to send an expedition 
* into the interior of Bhutan as soon as the cessation of the rains 
should admit of the movement The Deb and Dharm Rajas were 
accordingly warned that if they did not come to terms z e 
the terms of November 1864, before the cold season, their 
country would be invaded, and preparations for the expedi- 
tion were at the same time vigorously pushed on, with a view 
to the despatch of 2 columns against Punakha and^ Tongso 
No defensive preparations were made by the Bhutan Govern- 
ment who seemed to trust to the difficulty of their country to 
prevent the advance of our troops, and for some time persisted m 
their unreasonable demands At length, Colonel Bruce, c b , who 
had succeeded to the political chirge of the frontier, distinctly 
announced the terms on which 'alone the British Government would 
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consent to treat These were the absolute cession br Bhutan of all 
tfu* Poars anti of the hill cottntrv between the Ti*ta and Jaldaka 
men and the release of all captives detained In Bhutan against 
their will Ihe ( ovcmmeni of Bhutan was also required to give up 
the irettr extorted In force from the British Fnvor and to submit an 
a|>o]og\ for the mtsconduct of its officer* and to enter Into mutual 
arrangements for the extradition of criminals and the redproem of 
tra le On the other hin l the British Go\emment agreed. In con 
1 leration of the ce** ion of termors to make an annual allowance 
Ivepnmm, with Ks * x>o and ri mg gradualh to Ks. 50 coo the 
juvmcnt thereof being made conditional on the good conduct of the 
Bhutan < ovcmmeni and its adherence to the provisions of the treatr 
To the e c< n htions (lie Bhutan ( ovemment for a Icftig time 
he mted to aete !c bat when prcjiarations for the proposed Invasion 
wero ilron t complete the) > icldcsl the atp extorted from Sir V 
h len was ^nen up to Colonel nrucc on the 8th \ovcml»cr and on 
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of immedhUe fulfilment were complied with, 72 captives were set at 
liberty, and the cession of the territor} completed The whole of 
the Bhutia possessions in the plains thus became British, and a slip 
of British hill territory was interposed between Bhutan and Sikhim, 
whereby it became pfticticable to open a direct route into Tibet 
without passing through any intermediate foreign territory The 
surve) of such a route and of the frontier generally was to be under- 
taken as soon as possible The moderation of the terms on which 
peace was concluded with Bhutan excited no little indignation on the 
part of the Press and the public, but the treaty having been concluded 
the terms could not be reopened and the Government of India show- 
ed no inclination to modif) their policy The best proof of the 
justice of the terms, it has been said, lies in the fact that our relations 
wnth Bhutan have been 'satisfactory ever since 

The Secretary of State, ( Sir C Wood) in a despatch dated the 
1 st February 1 866, thus reviewed the chain of events connected 
with the negociation and execution of the treaty of peace of 
November 1865 with the Bhutan Government — 

“ The long-continued aggressions of the Bhutias upon your frontier, 
by which not only much property had been carried off, but many subjects 
of the British Government, or of our allies, had been made prisoners and 
slaves, had induced Lord Canning to entertain the question of despatching 
an expedition into the Bhutan country, but his attention was diverted 
from it by the Mutiny in 1857 

“ On the restoration of tranquillity, the subject of this expedition was 
again brought under the consideration of the Government of India The 
outrages, which had so long rendered insecure the property and the liberty 
of our people on the Bhutan frontier, still continued, and the necessity 
of some interference on the part of youi Government was as urgent as 
before In order, however, if possible, to obtain reparation for the past 
and security for the future, without lesortmg to hostile measures, it was 
determined to despatch a British officer on a mission to the Bhutan Rajas 

“As on former occasions, British missions) which had been despatched 
to the Bhutan capital, had been well received, there was no reason to 
believe that the officer deputed to proceed to Punakha would be otherwise 
than courteously treated in the Bhutan country 

“The Envoy selected for this duty was the Hon’ble Ashley Eden, who 
had before been employed in adjusting youi relations with the Sikhim 
State, on wffiich occasion he had perfectly succeeded and had evinced, m 
difficult circumstances, ability and energy of a high order 
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u Mr Eden had not, however penetrated far into the country when 
it became obvious that unanticipated difficulties would be thrown 
in his way In my despatch of i8th July 1864, No 39, I had concurred 
In the opinion expressed by your Excellency that It might have been 
better If Mr Eden had abstained, in the face of these difficulties, from 
advancing farther than Para In an> circumstances. Her Majesty’s 
Government could not severely condemn what could onlj be considered 
as an error in judgment on the part of a public officer resulting from a 
determination to carry out the instructions committed to him and to 
en leas our at any personal mV to artrt the contingency of war But It 
now appears, from the correspondence forwarded to n)c with your Foreign 
(Generali Letter of 5th October (\ a 39) 1865 (to which I hive replied 
in a separate despatch), that Mr Eden was encouraged In the course 
mh rh he pursued of advancing to Panakha, by those under whose 
authority he was act;ng 

"On his arrival at Punakha, Mr Eden Cras subjected to such gross 
insults and indignities at the hands of certa n high officers of the Bhutan 
Government, that it became impossible for your Fxccllenc) to refrain 
from exacting rep rat on from a State that had so outraged the British 
Government in the perron of its Fnvoy \ccordmgly a military 
expedition was equipped for service in Bhutan in the cold season of 1W4. 

M It is unnecessary in this despatch toenter into the military operations 
of if 4 f F Tb<r were necessarily brought to a clote by the rains of the 
lit! r war No satisfi'tory re ults ha in„ been obtained, you proceeded 
to make prcpsrations f >r th renewal of op rations at the commencement 
rf th emu n co d season. 

** B f wr Lowevcr an> ho til ties ha I taken place overture* were made 
on th pin of th Bhitanl vjis »h ch shewed that they were animus to 
m er into n twulums fir pore 
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Colonel Bruce proceeded to negorute the terms of the permanent 
arrangement of a new treatv 

The Bhutan Get eminent agreed to surrender all British subjects 
and all subjects of Kuch Bill tr and Sikhirn detained in Bhutan against 
their mil and subscubcd to articles for the mutual extradition of 
criminals, the maintenance of fiec trade between the two countries, and 
the arbitration b\ the British ('internment of all dispute', bctw-cen the 
Bhutan Government and the chiefs of Ivtieh Bihar and Siklum 

“They were further required to cede, in perpetual sovereignty, to the 
British Government the whole of the plain country known as the Duars, 
not only those which had been for some time in British occupation, but 
also the western Dunrs adjacent to Bengal, which had not been so 
occupied before the commencement of hostilities (making in the aggregate 
18 ) together w itb certain lull posts protecting the passes into Bhutan 
The countrv thus ceded was estimated to vield an annual revenue of 
•about a lath and a half of Rupees, or ,£15,000 per annum 

“In respect to the Duars which had for many vears been occupied 
by the British Government, a certain annual payment from their revenues 
had always been made to Bhutan , and, now that a much larger tract of 
country was to be nlade over in full sovereignty to the British Govern- 
ment, it was proposed to extend tins system, and to increase the amount 
to be paid to the llhutias from 25,000 Rs progressively, in 3 years, to 
50,000 Rs during the good conduct of the Bhutia Government 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have fully considered the reasons which 
have induced your Excellency to adopt this course 

“ Although the British Government had no desire to extend its 
frontiers by taking possession of the Duars, it was necessary that you 
should mark your sense of the misconduct of the Bhutia rulers in the most 
palpable and lasting manner, and still more was it necessary for the due 
protection of the inhabitants of the British provinces on the holders of 
Bhutan, and also of the people of Sikhim and Kuch Bihar, that, after the 
experience of so many yerrs of rapine, the Duars should be occupied by 
the British Government But it was not necessary, and I concur in 
opinion with your Excellency’s Government that it was not desirable, to 
impoverish the Bhutan State, by absorbing the entire revenues of the 
country which you had determined to Annex, and which yielded a large 
part of the public income of Bhutan To have alienated from its former 
Government the whole of those revenues would have seriously weakened 
the power of the Bhutan authorities, and this might have led to a continu- 
ance of the anarchy within the territories of the Bhutia Raias, and those 
continual maraudings and depredations across the frontiers, which have 
rendered necessary the intervention of your Government The existence 
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of a strong Government in the neighbouring States, and the prosperity 
of their subjects, are among the best securities for the permanent peace 
or our frontiers. To deprive the Government of a contiguous country of 
the means of enforcing its auttfonty over its chiefs and functionaries and 
of compelling them to execute the engagements which it has entered into 
for the maintenance of the peace and secunt) of our frontier can in no 
case be sound policy In this new it snrald not be advisable to impair 
the resources of the Hhuun State to th.e extent that must have resulted 
from the attraction of the entire revenues of the Duars 

M Moreover as the arrangement into which yob hare entered pro- 
vides for the non payment of the stipulated sums in the event of an) 
infraction of the terms of the Treat) or an> acts hostile to the peace 
and security of the lint sh frontier )ou feill hold in your hands a 
material ginraniceof the most vnngent Lind for the good conduct of 
the Bhutan C oremment and fur the dne observance of the treat) 

M Her Majest) s trorerument are therefore of opinion that *hat 
your V tcellenry describes as your liberal t realm cm of the Bhuiias is 
eq rally sound as a measure of poltc) and is more likely to conduce to 
the great objects c f an enduring peace and the protection of the inhabi 
Unis of the frontier country than the infliction of any severer measure 
of punt hmeni upon the exisim„ rulers of Bhutan and they fully 
approve of the course which )Ou have adopted in treating with the 
Bhutan trfrtcrnmcnt ujkio the basts deserdicd 
\«w d spatch further sntes, that execution of ih Treaty was to 
depend upon the actual Jelisery of the British guns, for which a sepirate 
en agrment hi! been si ned, a period of - months being allow nl for 
the t surrrn l r In the event of th ir not liein„ given up within that 
t m mil tar) ope rat on s in conjunction with the Del and Dhurm 
fas were trvhe un 1 rtiV n fir th purpose pf compel! n* th Tongso 
lrn .» ti » men ler them \o-ir b scellen y however was of op nt n 
t! Ml I a is were tl m O'! My m earn »t an 1 it was bet ese t b> ) xu 
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" TJm pru'wc of h(v»' win im tii! oUjrt m If torture such ns 
f j r j and ;hr ! hr* ' i prb] < ns th*- ( > <i> t* frMtv »l. uhi< h has been 

r 'hrr vnl.mtvdv «incn v: a *ol "* v t:hf», »t m\ < 1\ Mipprtwd ui most 
parts of In bn <-’i!l p-<-v u! in u.vnv «b ;ru. of she I ovver Provinces of 
Pen nl 

TJirve .one* i r J«> :1m r »> !n» inn i hmt ftotn them whether 

of then own v 'I or cohmu <* non lonl'ui) :<> luun nmv I he\ also 
present n ortao t! -me p ‘Mu s m. t u lr tad tend to 1 cep alive among the 
people n fee] of ) Mpf.r'r -I r to tlm U'eini s of tlnlr frllow eic limes 
and to the \ itjje o f ho* nn bft l li<-v hive In i » hern di r < ounictnnccd 
nn l dtcro irt s ’ed b tV bmrrmiii’iit mil it o’ncer- n will ns bv the 
more cnb r> b’<’ne 5 inv'ln'n;, and irsprmbje Hindus \n tmliiotati.il 
bmp o f Hindu j nnlcnm In Imp i< rn nmeuded tint tlicv shall l*c 
suppressed , ant' one of the Hindu members of the Cmmri! of the 
Licutennnt-Govcinqr Ins still moic untntlv brought forw ird n project 
of hw for tint purpose 

The measures which Ime hitluito been taken to discourage hook- 
svv tmjng, though pqitnlh successful, hue in mam placet failed to 
produce am perceptible diminution of it, and it accords therefore, with 
the instructions given in the despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India, dated the 24th Tchrii irv 1S59, that more decided steps 
should he taken In now adopting such 1 step the Lieutenant Governor 
is supported, not onh bv a sense of what is due to the feelings of all 
classes of Her Majesty s subjects, but bv a decided expression of 
enlightened opinion on the part of the leading members of the Hindu 
community 

All Magistrates of districts in the Lower Provinces are accordingly' 
hereby required, under the powers vested in them bv law — whenever 
thc> shall consider that. such direction is noccssary to prevent annoyance 
to persons lawfully employed or danger to human life, health, or safety — 
to direct anv person to abstain from the act of hook-swinging or other 
self-torture, in public, and from the abetment thereof, or take sucli order 
with property in his possession or under his management as may serve 
to prevent the commission of the act Persons who disobey any such 
injunction should be prosecuted and punished according to law 

All Commissioners of Divisions and Magistrates of districts in which 
hook-swinging prevails are further required to make known to the public 
that the Government regards the practice with abhorrence , to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of influential landholders and other members 
of the native community in its prevention , and to warn all who are con- 
cerned, or are likely to be concerned in it, that if they persevere they 
will make themselves liable to legal punishment 
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It i to be understood that this order is not intended to aathome or 
Justify any interference with the religious observances of the Ckarak 
festirab or with the popular amusements other than hook, stringing and 
its attendant cruelties, usual on that occasion 

The result of these orders in Calcutta and its suburbs was most 
succc <ful no cases of hook kinging occurred in the town itself 
an 1 only 3 instances came to light in the suburbs 

During 1^64 the Cmernmcnt of India laid the foundation of a 
system of forest administration for all India, to pro- 
vide for the careful conservation of Government 
fore ts their preservation from wanton or unscientific destruction 
and the pr< per development of this part of the resources of the 
countrv To cam out the scheme in a satisfactory manner It was 
ntvessarv to j Ucc a special ofTiccr In charge of the forests under 
the llcn-al Government and the Superintendent of the Calcutta 
Bourne Carden was appointed Conservator of Forests in all the 
di tnas of Bengal His attention was directed first to British Sikhlm 
(which hr 1 tor 000 acres of forest land) anj then to Vssim It was 
itco n»s ! tin there were forest land belonging to CoTemment In 
Dacci ( I mu -on'’ an I Cuttack al«o some forests in I alamati in 
Ch aNa'jur an I m the ilajmrhri hills ial measures were 

or lere 1 1 r Nr C II a Ion to I a loped forth protection of the 
f ires s al m Dirjechn at an cl vaiton of abncfo^D feet *b re 
tl f wh V \\ (tilin'* ol timber whicii ha l followc l the intr idticilon 
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tral jails having been affirmed by the Prison Committee of 1 864 — 
each under the superintendence of a qualified medical officer in 
professional as well as general charge Regard being had to the 
extent of the criminal population and to the limitation of the number 
to be confined in each central jail to 1000 as the maximum, it was 
found that, in order to accommodate all prisoners sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for 1 \ car or upwards, besides the Alipore 
jail, which it was proposed to convert into a central jail, for the con- 
finement of long term prisoners from the 2\-Parganas, Calcutta, 
Howrah, and Hooghly, S others would be required For these the 
following positions w'ere selected, and sanctioned by the Government 
of India — 1 Deega 2 Bhagalpur 3 Hazaribagh 4 ICnshnagar 
5 Rampur Boalia 6 Dacca 7 Midnapore 8 Tezpur It was 
proposed that thhse prisons should be built upon the radiating plan 
adopted in the Lahore and Meerut jails, and that sleeping accommo- 
dation in separate cells should be provided for the total number of 
convicts (1,000) yhich each jail w>as intended to contain To each 
jail w r as to be attached a garden of sufficient extent, not only to fur- 
nish the wdiole supply of fresh vegetables necessary for the prisoners 
but to afford the means of giving every convict his turn of work in 
the open air, to counteract the scorbutic tendency of strict intramural 
confinement and occupation Jails thus constituted and placed under 
the sole charge of medical officers specially selected for the duty 
would, it was hoped, prove self-supporting, an expectation fully 
warranted by the results given by the Alipore jail All the central 
jails thus contemolated were not constructed immediately in 1868 
the Government of India noticed the unnecessary delay which had 
occurred in their construction, and attributed it to the irreconcilable 
differences of opinion among high authorities in the local jail de- 
partment at the same time they wrote of “ the very worst of our 
jails, those of Lower Bengal” In 1868-69 the commencement of 
the construction of 4 central jails at Deega, Bhagalpur, Hazaribagh, 
Midnapore was authorized 

Sir C Beadon interested himself greatly in the development of 
canals A contract was entered into in June 1862, 
between the Secretary of State and the East India 
Irrigation and Canal Company for the execution of certain canals for 
irrigation and navigation and of works connected therewith m the 
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province of Orissa. In 18(4 the I Jcutenant Governor sanctioned 
the project for the section of the kendrapara Canal from the Beropa 
branch of the Mahanadt oppostie to Cuttack to Attahua 01 the 
Nunt I ranch of the M ah an ad 1 ( eneral approval was also accorded 

t > the first section of a high level canal In the Cuttack district ex 
ten ling from the left bank of the river Beropa, near the village of 
Chow Uar to the right 1 ink of the Brahmlnl river as well as to pro- 
jects for the canal fr am (.Muhina on the Hooghlv riser to Mldnapofc 
on the ( o sve n'er calle 1 ihe Midmporc Canal and for the canal 
fr »m Conilpur >1 th kuj rurim m r to lhlasort called the Bala 
ire (. nil \ v intrict with ihe Fist India Irrigation and Canal 
( mpinv (or irrimtion works to lie earned out in Bllur In cornice 
n n with the river Mne an ! within the limits of a scheme submitted 
tot jvernmem tv lacutcnint Colonel C II Dickfn* r a some 
vear rWorc was condoled during the vear * The dale for the sub 
mu irnlv the sompanv of their proceed scheme f works under 
tins contract was fixe I at 1 t Januarv jSfifi ^oth the projects 
• * th On » P 'ject for the con tructlon of a system of canal 
t t tnj n c almo tall {he river Inrlwecn tin* llooghh ami die 
Main fr inner an I the Ibliar jr jed for building an ament 
r il e ^ nr at Dchri an! con trucking caml In U< teni Ihliir 
were tran (erred from private comj inlc In Government < n the 
1 t Januin rF' f 
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consideration was scnonsh dcafi with The Municipal Fngincer 
had contemplated diawmg it from Cosstpore, but this project was 
abandoned after reports received from the Chemical Examiner to 
Goxernment that the intake should not be below Barrackpore, owing 
to tidal influences and the impurity of the ri\cr at and near Calcutta 
The Samtan Commissioner also applied pressure on the Muni- 
cipality advocating a scheme for bringing impure water to Calcutta 
through an open channel to be there filtei eel A new scheme was 
proposed bv the Municipal Engineer, having for its object the con- 
\e\ance of filtered water b\ a co\cred aqueduct leading from filters 
at Palta, abo\e Barrackpore, which, after some discussion, and 
testing of the water recencd in 1865 the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Got ernor The net cost of the work was estimated at nearlj 52 
hd/ts, and the annual charges at 5 tak/is , the latter amount it was 


Union of oflice<; 
of Clmirnnn of 
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settled to meet In the imposition of a watei-rate of 3 percent on the 
rental of holdings 

l'lie offices of Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the 
Justices were united during the ) ear, under Act VI 
(B C) of 1 <863 It appeared to the Lieutenant- 
Go\ernor that the fusion of the 2 offices w r as 
realh necessary for the purpose of strengthening 
the executive authdntt in earning out the Municipal lawg and of 
preventing a collision between the Municipality and the police 
With the sanction of the Go\ eminent of -India, the Chairman of 
the Justices w r as appointed Commissioner of Police, and charged 
with its general discretion and control, its immediate and detailed 
administration being place^-jn the hands of a Deputy Commissioner 
Tho Wahnbi /Daufiguie progress and at the close, of the Mulka 
conspiracy / anc j Sittana campaign in 1863, it w r as discovered 
that supphesyooth of men and money had Been regularly forwarded 
to the so-called Wahabi fanatics of those places from within British 
tefritorj The inquiries set on foot by the Panjab Government proved 
that there existed an extensive conspiracy among a certain Muham- 
madan sect in Lower Bengal, formed for the purpose of aiding wffiat 
w r as held to be a religious war against the, British Government , this 
sect had persistently and liberally supplied the hostile frontier 
tribes and communities with the means of carrying on the struggle 
then pending The measures adopted in consequence of this dts- 


} 


* 
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corcrr hr the Governments of the Panjab and Bengal led to the 
armt of 1 1 persons implicated In the consplracr who were tried 
at Umballa and sentenced to various terms of Imprisonment Of 
the^e 5 were rcsld nt* of that district 5 of the citr of Patna and 
the eleventh of kumarkhall a to* n In the district of Pabna (now 
in Nadia) It was suspected that the prime mover of the consplracr 
In I^rrcr Bcng-ri w^> a Muhammadan named Ahmedulla of good 
position in Taint who had been cmplovcd hr Government In a 
situation of tru t Further Inquiry made this complldu quite clear 
and lie was according!* arrested tried and s ntcnced hr the High 
Court to transportation for life 

\ full report rcirtrding*'the state of affairs In Patna and the 
measures alopted fir the suppression of the conspiracy b\ the 
( ovemment of Bcnjat was laid l>cfore the Government of India 
in The conviction of the guiltr parties placed a consider 

able amount of real and | ersrmal property at tficdfsposal of Covcm 
ment an 1 It mas determined tliat all the escheated propertv !>oth 
mrthin an I without the cits of Patna, should be sold and the pro- 
ceed apj lied to | urj»o es of public improvement In the citr an I 
dn net Dcscnp tve lists of such \\ ahibl agents as Itecame knomn to 
th oT ers cnnlucung the inquiry were forwarded to all Magls 
trat » and in tructlons given to match them 
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remainder An offer was made, in the height of the speculative 
mania of 1864, In Mr F Schiller, of the firm of Borradaile, Schiller 
& Co who was also Vice Chairman of the Port Canning Mumcipa- 
lit), as reconstituted under Act III (B C) of 1864, to subscribe a 
sum of 2I lakhs to the Canning Municipal Debenture Loan, if 
certain concessions were granted to him with a view to enable him, 
with the aid of a Companv, named “ the Port Canning Land Invest- 
ment Reclamation and Dock Companj ’ , to be formed by him, to 
construct docks, tram wavs etc , for the improvement of the town 
The proposal having been accepted by Sir C Beadon the following 
concessions were made to the Company, viz , (1) the gift in 
freehold of 100 acres of ground in the centre of the town, (2) 
the exclusive right of constructing tramways in such directions as 
might be required by the Municipality for a period of 50 years, and 
(3) in consideration of their undertaking the. conservancy of the 
river bank for a period of 50 years, the right of constructing wharves 
and jetties and such landing and shipping facilities as might he 
required, and of levying such tolls in connection therewith as might 
be sanctioned by the Municipal Commissioners The Company 
were to excavate within 2 years a dock for the reception of country 
boats, not less than 2,500 feet by 200 feet in width and 10 feet in 
depth No work was to be undertaken by the Company or their 
assignees without the approval o f the Commissioners In return for 
these concessions the Municipal Commissioners .were to obtain an 
immediate subscription of 2^ lakhs to the Municipal Loan, and also 
the prospect of sharing in the profits accruing from the works in- 
tended to be carried out when the returns exceeded 10 per cent on » 
the capital invested, and the right of repurchasing the works after 
the 50 vears for which the concessions were to be granted The 
Government, in assenting to these concessions, added a condition 
that, should the docks and other works not be completed within 2 
years, or such further period as might be allowed by the Municipal 
Commissioners, or should the land be at any time diverted to pur- 
poses other than those for which it was granted, it should lapse to 
the Commissioners 

The Company commenced operations vigorously It was found 
however that the. sums raised from the public and the Port Canning 
Company were not sufficient for the works m hand The Municipa- 
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Utr thereupon applied for a loan of 4] lakhs which Sir C Bcadon 
supported on general grounds connected with the Interest of Go\«.m 
ment in the ucctss of the scheme and it was printed on certain 
securities on the ground of the public and mercantile communitr 
haunt; ubscribed mer 60 lakhs of rupees to the Company for 
imilar pur|*oses. This transaction was completed In Mar 1866 
Jn measure were m rapid prourei r? to fmproi c Port C inning 

a 1 Port b\ light lip bums and screw moorings 
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werfe to be made to other parties within the tear allowed to 
Mr Schiller 

While these questions were pending, leases of the forest products* 
of the unallotted portion of the Sundarbans were put up to auction 
in comenient blocks, for terms of 5 jears, with a reservation to 
Goternment of the power to cancel any lease on giving 6 months’ 
notice , and all these blocks, with the exception of 6 were, for want 
of higher bidders knocked down to the Port Canning Company 
Subsequently, on the grant ot the entire tract of unallotted Sundar- 
bans being promised to Mr Schiller on behalf of a new Sundarbans 
Reclamation Company which he w f as about to form, 6 months’ 
notice of cancellation was given to the Port Canning Companj as 
required by the terms of their lease The formation of the new r 
Com pan) being afterwards temporarily postponed, the Government 
of India wrote that “ it will be no more than just and equitable to 
allow the notice to remain inoperative, and to permit the lease of the 
forest products to run on for the present, in the expectation that Mr 
Schiller wall form a Company to whom the unappropriated Sundar- 
bans will be granted ’ or that, if necessary, a fresh lease should be 
given, sufficiently guarded bv a clause enabling Government wuthout 
question to re-enter on possession on 6 months’ notice 

But in 1868-69, as numerous complaints had been received of 
oppressions committed by the servants of the Company on wood- 
cutters and others, and inquiry clearly established that the monopoly 
was mischievous and hostile to public interests, Government asserted 
Us right and terminated the lease, by giving notice to the Company 
A suggestion was made by Mr Schiller that the Sundarbans 
should be formed into a separate district with Port Canning as Sadar 
Station , but this idea found no favour with Government The whole 
scheme of Reclamation of the Sundarbans, launched in the height of 
the speculative mama of 1864, resulted m nothing beyond wild 
speculation m shares 

A Committee summoned by the Government of India reported 

on the junction of the East Indian and Eastern 

nocks — Port Bengal Railways, on the formation of Wet Docks 
Trust 6 J , , 

in Calcutta, and on other matters concerned with 

the convenience oE the trade and shipping of Calcutta In regard to 

the formation of a Trust to carry out the measures of improvement 
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oiTenccs of all classes before the Courts of Session m all parts of 
the Lower Provinces ought to be In Jur), and that the system could 
be gencrail) adopted without prejudice to the administration of 
criminal justice, and would be attended with decided benefiL to the 
Courts, and increased confidence of the public in their judgments. 

The High Court on the contrary maintained, in their Annual 
Report on Criminal Justice for 1S66. that the working of the s\stem 
in the 7 regulation districts in which it had been already introduced 
had not been co successful as to warrant its extension to other places 
at present.. 

In 1865-6 7 some Hindu practices came prominent!) under the 
Hindu pncti notice of Government An article appeared m a 

ces,— moribund*— , _ „ , , . 

name newspaper, the Dacca Fiokash , condemnatory 
of the Hindu practice of taking sick people to ,d ie nver 
side to die. which was believed to hasten or even to cause mam 
deaths (and was often termed “ "hat murder ’ ) , inquiries were made 
to ascertain the prevailing feeling of the Hindu community on the 
subject, and the expediency or otherwise of Government interfering 
to put a stop to the custom The information obtained showed that 
the practice was confined to the districts bordering on the river 
Ganges, from the confluence of the great Gandak opposite Patna to 
the defluence of the Bhagirathi below' Rajmahal, and thence along 
the course of the Bhagirathi by Calcutta to the sea , that the orthodox 
Hindus drew a distinction between gangaja/ra , the practice of taking 
sick persons to the river-side to die, and anta/ jail, that of immersing 
the lower half of the body of the sick or dying person in the w'ater of 
the river, (the latter practice being not enjoined bv the Shastras as 
absolutely indispensable, though believed to carry with it a certain 
promise of salvation , ) and that the educated portion of the Hindu 
community' considered the whole ceremony repulsive, though they 
did not wish that the Government shbuld interfere with it The con- 
clusion arrived at, on these premises, by Sir C Beadon was that, 
though it was not expedient absolutely to prohibit either practice at 
present, the Government could no Jonger ignore its responsibility for 
taking some measures to discourage them openly, and also to regulate 
them by requiring that m ever)' such case a notice should be given to 
the police of the intention to carry a sick person to the river-side to die, 
such notice being in the form ot a declaration signed by the nearest 
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relatives of the sick man to the effect that (here was no reasonable 
hojte of his reCoverr It was suggested that where practicable (hfs 
should l>e accompanied br a certificate to the same effect from the 
medical attendant of the sick person. The Government of India 
however though wishing to see the practice discontinued was not 
prepared to or that It was desirable to legislate specraJIr for ft s re 
pre^slon, and particularly In recourse to the highly preventive 
measure of a compulsorr notice to tlie police The Secretary of 
''late agreed with the ( uremment of India 

In iScc the Mahiraja]of fturdwan presented a petition to the 
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Struclibns to mature a scheme which would put a stop to the evils 
complained of without on the one hand, affecting the general liberty 
possessed b) all Hindus of taking more than one wife, or on the 
oilier gmng express sanction to that hbert) bx a legislatixe enactment 
The report of the Committee was submitted m February 1867 The 
Kuhn Brahmins being the class to whom the excesses complained 
of were almost cxclusixel) confined, (and chief!) to the Bhongho 
Kuhns ) the Committee ga\e a sketch of the origin of this denomi- 
nation of Brahmins and of the \anous classes of Kuhns existing at 
the time Thc\ also enumerated the customs prevalent, from w’hich 
the alleged abuses (which the) behexed to be exaggerated and on 
the decline) took their rise I he) further proved xery clearly that 
these customs had for the most part no warrant among the approved 
authorities of Hindu Theolog) Thus far, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the path for legislation was smooth enough, as a declara- 
tory Act might be passed setting forth the laxv on the subject of poly- 
gamy and making any infraction of it penal But the report further 
shuxved that, although the chief abuses of polygamy xvould be con- 
demned bx a reference to the authorized Hindu laxv, this latf at the 
same time warranted the suppression of one wife and the contraction 
of subsequent marriages on many grounds xvhich in the e>e of Eng- 
lish law xx'ere frivolous or untenable! They therefore pointed out 
that, owing to the restriction imposed upon them that legal sanction 
to polygamy was not to be conveyed, they were unable to recommend 
even the passing of a declaratory Act of the kind stated above 

One member of the Committee, the Pandit Ishwar Chandra Surma 
(Vidyasagar) maintained his opinion that the evils were not greatly 
exaggerated, and that the decrease of these evils xvas not sufficient to 
do away xvith the necessity of legislation His opinion also xvas that 
a Declaratory Law might be passed xvithout interfering with that 
liberty xvhich the Hindus possessed in the matter of marriage 
Sir C Beadon regarded the report of the Committee as shoxx r - 
mg the ampossibhty of legislating under the conditions imposed by 
the Government of India, while it gave a deplorable picture of the 
state of the Hindu marriage laxv, to xxffiich sooner or later a remedy 
must be applied. He did not share the sanguine anticipations enter- 
tained by the native members of the Committee that the Kuhn 
Brahmins xvould settle into a monogamous habit only by the force o^ 
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education and social opinion He received vdth satisfaction their 
testimonv that the opinion of Hindus had undergone a remarkable 
change within the last few vears and that the custom of taking a 
plaralitr of wires as a means of subsistence had come to be marked 
with strong disapprobation, and he hoped that, with the further pro- 
gress of these enlightened Ideas the necessltr for legislation as the 
effectual means of giving them full effect would at no distant time be 
realized. 
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the Gazette, as follows — “ There is scarceh a member of the entier 
Christian community throughout India who will not feel the pre- 
mature loss of this Prelate as a personal affliction It has rarely 
been given to am bod\ of Christians in any counln to witness such 
depth of learning and \ariet\ of accomplishment, combined with 
piety so earnest and energy so untiring His Excellency in Council 
does not hesitate to add the expression of his belief that large 
numbers e\en among those of Her Majest} s subjects in India 
who did not share m the faith of the Bishop of Calcutta, had learned 
to appreciate Ins great knowledge his sincerity, and his charit}, and 
will join m lamenting lus'death ’ 

The Secretary of State (Lord Cranborne, afterwards Marquis of 
Salisbury recened the melanchoh intelligence with deep concern, 
and added — “The loss of a Prelate who discharged the duties of 
his high office with such zeal, devotedness, charity, and sound judg- 
ment, cannot fail to be sensibly felt both by the Government with 
wffiich he was connected, and by the Diocese over yvhich he presided 
and I ha\ e to express my entire concurrence in the sentiments record- 
ed b) } our Government 

The indigo question, yvhich had subsided in the Nadia and 
indigo dispute Jessore districts, came up again m Bihar Some 
in Tirhut disputes arose during the year 1866-67 with regard 

to the cultivation of indigo between the / aiyats and the managers of 
the Pandoul factory, in the Darbhanga estate, in Tirhut Though 
the question only came seriously to a head in one concern yet the 
reports of the local officers, the general anxiety among planters, the 
number of petitions submitted, and the agitation of the native Press 
showed that the crisis was a dangerous one, requiring to be carefully 
yvatched The principal points at issue yvere as follows The 
factory maintained that in addition to the nizabad indigo lands, or 
lands undoubtedly in possession of the factory and cultivated by 
factory ploughs, there yvere in every village other lands equally in 
the possession of the factory wffiich yvere cultivated in indigo for the 
factor} 7 by the raiyats , and in respect of yvhich the raiyats were not 
cultivators of indigo m their oyvn lands for the factory under contract, 
but merely hired labourers cultivating ziraat lands on behalf of the 
factory and receiving wages m return The raiyats, on the other 
hand, asserted that the lands thus described yvere not factory 
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and to the compromise of mam of the pending suits The necessity 
of increasing the rates paid for indigo was recognised b\ several of 
the Tirhut planters and the Pandoul tatyals came to terms with the 
factor,. In connection with the s\ stem of sub-lettmgs, and its 
attendant euls. which obtained in the Pandoul concern, which held 
most of its lands in farm from the estate of the minor Raja of 
Darbhanga, (then under the management of the Court of Wards), 
an mquir\ was made into the entire question of the relation sub- 
sisting between the farmers and / atyals m that estate The policy 
of Sir C Beadon throughout these indigo troubles was to 
encourage an amicable settlement in ever) waj in his power 
instead of forcing questions to a head and ha\ing a repetition of the 
Bengal troubles to deal with 

Before the Orissa Famine of 1866-67 is treated more full), the 

Tho ori«si and following extract from the condensed report of the 

Bihar Famine Famine Commission of 1878 may be quoted, as 

containing the main facts “This drought (of 1865) fell with far 
greater mtensit) on Orissa in Bengal, w'here, as no such calamity had 
occurred in the whole province for nearl) a centur), it had to be 
dealt with by a body of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its 
approach, unprepared to expect it, and inexperienced in the adminis- 
tration of relief measures , nor w r ere the native inhabitants of Orissa 
in any respect more aw T are of w r hat was coming on them thap, the 
British officers The area most affected w r as about 12,000 square 
miles, wath a population of about 4,000,000 The rainfall of 1865 
w r as scanty and ceased prematurely, so that the out-turn of the 
great crop of winter rice, on w r hich the country mainly depends, was 
reckoned at less than a third of the average crop Food stocks were 
low, both because export had been unusually brisk of late, and 
because the people had not been taught by precarious seasons to 
protect themselves by retaining sufficient stores^t home When the 
harvest failed, so totally new to them was the situation that no one 
realised its meaning and its probable results The Local Government 
and officials not taking alarm and misconceiving the gravity of the 
occasion abstained from making special inquiries , prices long 
remained so moderate that they offered no temptation to importers, 
and forced no reduction in consumption on the inhabitants, trll 
suddenly the province was found, to be almost bare of food. It 'was 
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doubt enormous. It had undoubted I\ been so great among the 
■old and the toiing of so mam families winch had escaped total 
destruction, and in so mam parts the great mass of the labouring 
population seemed to ha\e been realh so much swept from the face 
of the earth, that the Commissioners could not sa\ that the estimate 
of \ was too high, e\en in parts which had not suffered from the 
floods of 1866 The Orissa Famine was the most intense India had 
seen It stood almost alone m this that there was (till a compara- 
tt\el\ late period') almost no importation and the people, shut up in 
a narrow province between pathless jungles and an impracticable sea, 
were in the condition of passengers in a ship without pronsions 
Monc\ was spurned as worthless Prices were constanth merel) 
nominal where lice was to he bought at all, it reached the rate 
of 5, 4, and e\cn 3 Calcutta seers (of 2 ll>s each) per rupee at the 
chief stations w here the external relief afforded was greatest, and 
in the interior of the districts still higher rales were reported, e\en 
to 1 seer per rupee The rates were far berond those known in any 
recorded famine of the century It was quite impossible to distin- 
guish between the mortality directly caused b\ starvation, and that 
due to disease, diiecth or indirectly, connected with starvation, want, 
and bad food Not onlv was there an absence of statistics but in 
truth want and disease ran so much into one another that no statis- 
tics and no observations would suffice to draw an accurate line The 
testimom w r as unnersal that the calamity of the famine fell with 
by' far the greatest severity on the w'orkers for wages, the agricultural 
labours, coolies, and small artizans, especially, among the latter, 
on the weavers, already plying a declining trade The advantage 
possessed by all the classes having any sort of rights m the land w r as 
remarkable Not only had they better means and better credit than 
the labouring classes, but, being to a considerable extentun the habit 
of keeping grain for home consumption, those who had crops of 
some kind were better provided than the non-agricultural classes, 
when grain was not to be bought The Commissioners found no 
one who shared the opinion of 1 Sir C Beadon, that the greatest 
mortality in Orissa w r as caused by the floods in the latter part of the 
season The floods w'ere altogether a secondary' cause of the morta- 
lity in 1866, although undoubtedly, in extensive tracts, it was 
considerably increased by that cause. 
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So early as 10th October 1 865 there was an alarming report from 
the routh of PurL When the 20th passed without rain the country 
was in a panic the rice trade was stopped the counin ceased to 
supplr the towns at both Cuttack and Pun the bazars were 
closed and everywhere the alarm and inconvenience were extreme 
The police ef the Puri district and a nathe Deputy Magistrate 
gave a sets gloomv account of things in October speaking of im 
pending famine* Mr Harlow who had been staying at Cuttack 
with Mr Ra\en haw returned to Pun and on Sth November 
addressed the t ommissioner in a tone far from sanguine lie sub- 
sequently rej>orted extreme distress in 2 areas near the Chilka Lake 
and expres ed die /car that it would spread Mr Barlow seems at 
this time to lave recommended the Importation of a ship-load of 
grain to the Mallood coast The Commissioner did not support the 
recommendation con idenng It the dutr of the zamindari to 
relies e the dl i rc s but he a ked for permission to relieve distress 
in the ncHilKiunn* < ovemment c tales. On the 26th October 
Mr Mn pratt enclosed a petition from certain amnJjrs prarlng for 
lime to | s\ the revenue on the grounds tliat the crops were rulneJ 
tha the ranats tinth! to get advances could not pav their rents 
that the j/i j/7 ha l 1 Umlh disj>o ed of all their produce and kept 
no ock for th* current ) car owin^ to cxce she exportation of die 
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Mr Ravenshaw was inclined to take a more sanguine view than 
the Collectors “ Don’t let the people get downhearted,” he said, 
“ even with half a crop there ought not to be a famine Get the 
people to help themselves, a somewhat difficult matter m Orissa, but 
there is nothing like trying” To Balasore he wrote — “ I have no 
doubt there is more rice in your district than you imagine, and 
further that the crops of the current year will suffice for the year’s 
supply” On the 27th October he wrote of combination among the 
dealers, and was “ informed that large stores are in their hands 
there was “ nothing in the prospect of the crop to warrant apprehen- 
sion of total absence of fooi ” He reported in no less sanguine 
terms to the Board of Revenue and Government and was to a great 
extent supported m his opinion by the majority of those about him 
in Cuttack The Government of Bengal sent Mr Ravenshaw’s 
letters of 22nd and 27th October to the Board, and requested them 
“ to report specially on the present state of the crops and markets 
and the prospects of the country throughout the Lower Provinces,” 
and “ to suggest any measures by which it may appear to them the 
Government can aid with advantage with a view to mitigate the 
effects of the present scarcity ” Although the crop did not ordi- 
narily fully ripen till December, the Board made their Report in 
November on information scarcely extending to the middle of that 
month, and that information was, as was avowed, “ very imperfect ” 
The Government of Bengal, on the nth December, approved of 
what the Board had done, and concurred generally in the opinions 
expressed The provision of Public Works was to be considered in 
that department Permission was given to expend money in estates 
belonging to or in charge of Government for relief of the helpless 
poor and by giving employment to those willing and able to work, 
but otherwise unable to obtain work Every endeavour was to be 
made to induce the landholders to do the same Relief Committees 
were recommended in districts where distress prevailed “ It is on 
the exercise of private liberality, His Honour believes, that m an 
emergencv of this kind the chief dependency mjist be placed ” 

On receipt of the orders of Government the Board circulated 
their Report and the Government repl} to all the revenue officers, as 
“ an easily accessible record of the principles upon w Inch the Gov- 
ernment considers itself at liberty to afford assistance in times of 
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rcarcut ' and this uw of the Report gave Ji Its greatest lignlficanct 
and importance. The mean* of mitigating the suffering expected 
an l even famine U It unexpectedly supervened a* laid down bv the 
Boar J were— the publication of official prices current the provision 
of latxmr for the poar Iw public works a liberal expenditure on 
Gmcmmcni estate* and the u*c of cvcrr possible mean* to induce 
die landholder* to follow the example A* the chief If not the 
onl\ reliance in more extreme ca e* local private liberal] tv was to be 
excrei ed through local relief committee*, W lialexcr might lie the 
merits r dement of the e principles the> were hid before the 
*hi( reme < merriment tn India and Co\cmment in Fngland and were 
) ub\i l e i at the time without eliciting exprc^lon* of disapprobation 
The unfortunate mi lake seems to liate been made of supposing the 
hs re* to l»e c nfmetl to a sets isolated and limited space and no 
general Re|*m regar hm, the slate of anr of tlie districts of Orissa or 
of am rtticr i f the lulttci was then called for \o clear rule* 
defimn* the functions of the Board and Om eminent cxi tctL Tlic 
Ilorr I * Report and the ref l\ of C otemment were the Commissioner* 
tint hi t ilctiUted to impress the local office rs as follows— that the 
bets rc.ru Itn.. the cr »p » far a ascertained were not such as to 
lus if* the csjKritatt in of severe and mtdesj read famine that Cmcrn 
mem w eill n >* interfere dirrttlv but must lease the ordlnarr laws of 
tri I t » i* >ri a rcmoli and could onlt a**f t fn the empfoimcnt of 
d lit nit n” dt cs an l In re jxret s f e tales directly In the hand* of 
( ncmiKnt It fh rc hould thereh rc Ik: no exj*cctatlon that 
rmen ni n w mil alt inf l general as i tancc and that even In ca r 
it a tud limine tl thief t! not oid) reliance nju l )»• on local 
Iti a I l*erahti 
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of Orissa repeated their pressing requests for remission of revenue, 
and were supported b} the Collectors Mr Barlow' sent out officers 
to make inquiries, as he could only sa) that b} report it was under- 
stood that the losses in some pargajias had been very heavy On 
this occasion the Commissioner sanctioned inquiry and report m 
special cases of extreme loss, on the understanding that no promise 
or expectation of remission was to be gnen The Board negatived 
the application of the Colleclbr of Puri m ver) decided terms They 
regretted that the Commissioner had instructed the Collector to enter' 
upon any investigation of claims of samindats to remission, as such 
inquiries tended to raise expectations which, not being realised, must 
result in discontent and disaffection No remissions were to be 
granted, and all hope of receiving, any w r ere to be positively barred 
Thereupon Mr Raven shaw desired the Collector to observe that the 
Board had disapproved of the permission even to satisfy himself of 
actual loss in zamindari estates, expressed his entire concurrence in 
the orders, directed the Collector to consider themjinal and conclu- 
sive and to cancel his proceedings, and circulated the orders The 
Famine Commissioners thought that the Board were not justified in 
passing these decided orders Their own orders of a few months 
previous distinctly recognised the claim to remission on account of 
general calamities of season, and there was certainly no ground for 
assuming that the failure of 1865 m Orissa, and more especially m 
Pun, did not amount to a general calamity The effect of the orders 
necessarily was to stop all inquiries in whatever form and with what- 
ever object It did so stop them Mr Barlow at once desired the 
officers making inquiries to discontinue operations , the result of the 
partial inquiries already made was never reported , and the extent to 
which the crops had failed and the consequent failure of the supply 
of food on which the population had to rely, were not made known 
to the higher authorities 

On 3rd December Mr Ravenshaw suggested the formation of 
Relief Committees and meetings were called He then went away on 
a tour for 2 months m the Tributary Mahals Weekly returns of 
prices were called for from the districts of Bengal On the one hand, 
the Board seem to have placed an almost superstitious reliance on 
them as a panacea for all evils, and, on the other, their accuracy was 
much questioned Supposing the tables to have been reliable, the 
22 
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Hoard hardly made consistent use of their own materials and their 
cum principles. Prices In districts of cheap grain and low wages 
were too much judged hr a metropolian aaadard and were on that 
basis supposed to be reasonable when the) were real I v extreme In 
relation to the ordinary local pnees allowance was not fuffickmtly 
mode for the cheapening at harvest time and the Invariable enhance 
merit as the season proceeds \ and even prices rose to rates more and 
more distinctly famine from February to Mi) both Government and 
the Board deserting their own principles of political econom) 
acquiesced in the explanation that the rates were no true index of the 
•apply ani that the dealer* were only combining to hbld hack stocks 
with a new to artificial enhancement of prices The price surfed from 
an average in the 3 districts of Onssa of 1 2 utrx per rupee at the 
end of October and 1 3; rr/rr on ttt January 1866 to 4$ on 13th 
August and s 4 ( on 5th November For the space of 5 months In 
the best supplied markets and tho-»c most aided bv Government 
sales the price of food supplied In a \cr) Intermittent way 
ranged from 5 to 10 times the ordinary or average rate In the 
interior of the dl tncts food was generally not to l>« procured for 
rneney and, ahensoll ranged up to alwut 35 times the ordinary 
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the ^alt, and pirth in the hope that the vessels cmplo)cd would 
brine: back rice Finalh works for the emplovmentof the distress- 
ed were sanctioned Kvcntuallv, however, the rice was not sent. 
Mr Barlow* went out to land the rice the people even assembled to 
cat it, but it never came A sum of Rs s.ooo was sanctioned from 
the Government estates improvement fund to give emploj ment to 
the poor 'I he onlv instance of private hbcrahtt on a larger scale 
was that of the zarnttuiat of PanKud — a man of verv limited means 
On the 19th December Government issued orders for the prosecu- 
tion of the road works proposed for the relief of the distressed 
population 

\ftcr touring in the most affected part of the south-western 
portion of his district Mr Barlow on the 29th December submitted 
a full Report, containing details of an cxtremcl) distressing character 
He seemed to have felt bound to be ver) careful not* to exaggerate 
or too highl} colour his picture , but, nevertheless, he gave his “ re- 
vised opinion as to the prospective condition of the people ” m 
the brief words of a previous telegram — “Destitution general and 
complete,” adding, “it is that to which I most distinctly hold” 
Nothing could have been more active or devoted than his action 
Mr Ravenshavv forwarded his report and somewhat restrained his 
zeal In Januar} rice was not to be had in any quantities in the 
Puri district Mr Barlow*, on the 15th wrote to the Executive 
Engineer with reference to the proposal for purchasing food for the 
labourers, and spoke of “ a danger likely to interfere materially with, 
if not actually put a stop to, the works,” viz , the want of food 
He showed that, while as yet but 300 persons employed near the 
town made great complaints of the difficulty of procuring grain, 
and expressed great anxiety to receive their wages in kind instead of 
money, when the numbers increased, and the distance from the town 
became greater, supplies would not be procurable, since “ it is one 
of the features observable in the famine ” that “ the city is the only 
place where a certain supply (small though it be) of grain is to be 
found, while in various parts of the interior none at all is procur- 
able ” He went on — “ the difficulty foreseen must be met, since 
under no circumstances whatever must this opportunity of relief, 
which the liberality of Government has provided through your 
department, be allowed to fail or become crippled, whether it be 
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from want of energv or fear of responsibility , and he proceeded 
to gne detail* of a plan for purchasing and ttonng grain the Public 
Works to advance money with which lie would Import rtec and 
dchscr tt at the work* The Fxecuthe Engineer received the* pro- 
petition m the best vplnt the Superintending hnginetr though 
realous ht the cause thought the proposal that his department 
should advance fund** for rice quite contran to the order* wbfch he 
Ipd receired And the order was decisively convened cm the »6th 
Jarman- bv the Secrturv Public \\ orks Department, under Inl- 
(ructions of Sir C Beadon in the following terms — \ our pro- 
ceedings m refusing advance approved This department cannot 
have am concern wuh provujtng rice Tills led the Famine 
Commissioner* to remark — the higlier wc go the greater deemed 
t j he ihe ro;>cct for the departmental rules usually called red 
tape On the same slay *6tb January the Board told the Com 
mis loner that the I leutenant Governor did not approve of the 
pavment ih kind of the wages of the labourer and that they were 
to l< paid in cash and onlr so much should l»c paid as would JfO- 
si<te food *ufhdent to sn*oam if*e lalnnircr and his famllr in hcaltlu 
Tim onler was earned out to the great detriment of the local 
measures of relief Nr C Ilcaikm did not recollect that it was 
I rouglrt to his peromal notice and latrd that If Ms attention 
ha I !*-en auractel to the matter he would ccrtainlv have 
di%4j proved of it There seems in fact in tins whole matter to 
have l*een an unfortunate misunderstanding between the Public W otks 
and th<* Revenue Dqartmetiis which lasted for months In fail 
till jl e full ouilmr t of tlie famine an 1 produced very Injuri nts 
con e^jf-ftcc* 

Mr Ravmslaw returned u < muck from Ids imir on the JUt 
Jintm \ critical urn*- hat arrive 1 an 1 he d^spichel ihat very 
'hr tl * f ill mng trln.ra*n of a verr lmj>oftint and emergent 
chimtef to the (Ward I amine trh I i it i »un 1 ill f«!*i 
Works Dej trim- refuse i» a Irancr mnm-» 1 1 CnReaoa* t> p*ir 
C iv ocr lunrtn ft nc»* fr m rl*cwlrrr Mas l ml 
»'«* f* tl 1 |WI| <rv* fur (u itk j5»!i*o r Of f url T> 

I * ,n ,r r < I i*** l* 1 Ifuitr si Jff r The ( Mrmtjtmi 
’ 1 ' 1 *~t » tNr » r/t| n |/ ,f trttiti fnmio tmj >it t 

f*<v w M <M e, vithUis d t nrtrim (n nre wf <h 
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can onl) do harm AH pawnents for labour employed to relieve 
the present distress are to be in cash ” The result of that un- 
lortunatc telegram seemed to the Commissioners to have been to 
stifle and put an end to discussion regarding the importation of 
rice from that time till a period when the state both of the weather 
and of the people rendered it too late to import it with successful 
effect Mr Ravenshaw, accepting to the full the principle of action 

imposed on lum, issued a series of orders in that sense He further 

• 

disapproved of the issue of cooked food m .relief Though many 
would not resort to relief centres for cooked food till the last 
extremity, jhe miser) among the very poorest was never properly 
known till the offer of food brought out from their hiding-places 
the most miserable objects. Balasore presented terrible famine 
scenes long before the district w'as nearly so bad as Pun, and in 
Midnapore the existing misery w r as suddenly brought to knowledge 
when food was offered In Puri, while the distress w r as becoming 
deeper and the mortality greater da) by day, it *vas not concentrated 
and brought to view by the distribution of food If the Relief Com- 
- mittee had been left to act as originally proposed, they might possibly 
have imported and distributed rice, and set an example wffiich would 
have led to earlier measures on a large scale. On xoth February the - 
correspondence regarding relief by supplying food ended, till it was 
afterwards revived in a terrible shape No further orders as to the 
payment for public w'orks in gram were issued till June The w r orks 
w r ere rendered to a very great degree inoperative for want of rice to 
feed the labourers There w r as another cause of difficulty not pecu- 
liar to Orissa — the attempt to enforce task-works The Commissoners 
were decidedly of opinion that m the beginning of February 1866 
the time had come w r hen Government might properly have imported 
rice into the Pun district, and that the telegrams of Mr Crommelin 
and Mr Ravenshaw of the 24th and 31st January marked the point 
w'hen either importation should have been ordered to render effective 
the public works contemplated for the relief of the starving, or 
special inquiry should have been made w r hich, in all probability, 
would have brought to light the deficiency of gram and the necessity 
of importation for purposes still more extended If gram had been 
ordered for the works, they might have been immensely extended 
Sir C * Beadon’s visit to Orissa m the middle of February 
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,a, a bon one Mr Cocktram c s and Colonel Nlcolls were 
of the panr It seemed to ha' «- been unde mood on the *pot that 
\ht principal objects of the vMt were to see the Irrigation *mks « 
t muck arul hold a darbar to receive the native chiefs and 
tamnlari Inrt ‘hr C fleadon stated that his objects mere more 
general and that, as far as his visit bad any specialty it had 
reference to the famine He made verr Uule stay at Purl baring 
landed there one das an 1 left for Cuttack the following evening 
Vt t attach he remained from 151I1 to 19th (one day being a Sunday) 
and In that time he held a levee and a dbrbar visited the pablic 
offices he the Imgation 1 orapiny » works and anicuts one dav 
and the hendrapara canal another was entertained at a-hanquet br 
the Imgatu n l ompam and was throughout most accessible to all 
chssc* On the evening of the t yth he left for Cilctrtta travelling 
l v war of False Point. There seemed to have l>een an unfortunate 
mnundemanding throughout the visit the effects of which mere 
scry terious He luted that neither before nor during his rWt did 
the ipcctal difficult* regarding the procuring of rice lor the 
labourer* the opinions on the nvetsity of Importing entertained Ijt 
sum of the focal officers, not the correspondence which had passed 
on the 'ulject, come in any shape 10 his kno* ledge. It was clear 
that the local officers did not press the facts within their knowledge 
on Mr t Ueailon as thrr might and siiould have done Put, cm 
the oilier bant, it was to l>e rcmcmlictcd that they lad alreadr 
recast 1 whit thcr conceded to 1*e decisive peremptory and final 

or 1«» Mr fUvenshtwhil acceded those order! In the fullest 

»!e~rri* lie »uiel the idea of a generalfamlne had not at Cat 
time en ere 1 m\ hea 1 and thooih during *>ir < Hca Ion » stslt 
tb- pfevi n- searev y an 1 general difficult* In procuring gram were 
cr- win tnj cs < 1 fticu t m an l Mr C Ilea ton spoke to him 
*r»rrat on tlie wu’rj ci be jMr havens! aw) expressed an 

07 t} 1 *! - ! tba tl re were j * ablv *ur lent * oci* <4 grain In ih 

c>nr» aslt v s tSn) hi mi {It I I »r It w >*iM l>~ procuralfc 

f f m vi Tie f et *■ o'** rt mUi j 1 sit Ir hive th wi?h 

svtvwjt frt'mtrs m rlrdntnv n In th- j te ence if 
P f * 1 1 t v * !*•*! of P r | j V t kv I) jartr ent *eenel t 
IneP r' tl t' nl| stir f ( I !ni%l-cni n/etrf 
\ +* t 1 ' * ' < 1 mist / t *t t nt » mil 1 /r t 
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on ihe subject 3 lie fact seemed to be that onl\ officers of official 
boldness were likclv to speak volumarih under the circumstances, and 
the subordinate local officers did not seem to ha\c had that boldness 
Of the written petitions presented to Sir C Bcadon only one seemed 
distmcth to pra\ for provision for feeding the poor as its sole object 
Most of the others, while describing the distress forcibly enough, 
made it a ground for asking for remissions of revenue All were referred 
to the local authorities In Cuttack Sir C Beadon scared) saw an) 
other of the people thin the urban population, and among them the 
great complaint certain!) was against the grain dealers , the cry was 
'cheaper rice, “fi\ a rate ” In this shape the matter was principally 
noticed in fits Honor s (Uvbar speech, which was circulated He 
spoke of the calamitous effect of drought, and added — “ Such visita- 
tions of Providence ns these no Government can do much either to 
prev ent or allcv iate lie explained that Gov eminent could nev cr inter- 
fere with prices “ If I were to attempt to do this, I should consider 
m\ self no better than a dacojf or tlnef The general effect of his 
speech was to create a very considerable feeling of disaffection The 
declarations which it contained seemed to have been taken b) ever) one 
as a final exposition of the pohe) of Government not to interfere other- 
wise than by providing labour in the mode already arranged It seemed 
especiall) surprising that Sir C Bcadon, placing the reliance 
which he did on public works as the means of relieving the ac- 
knowledged distress, should "have left the province without discovering 
that there were circumstances w'hich rendered those vvorks quite 
ineffectual for the purpose After his return from Orissa, the question 
of importing gram into that province was the subject of discussion 
between him and the Viceroy The latter was strongly inclined to do 
so, but yielded to the opinion of Sir C Beadon and others that it was 
not expedient or necessary 

Major-General Sir A Cotton, k c s i , r e m England, addressed 
the Secretary of State on "the immediate prospect of fanune in Bengal” 
and urged means for preparing for and relieving it On 12th March 
1866 the Government of India asked Sir C Beadon wdiether he 
considered it necessary for Government to take any further steps than 
those already authorised with a view to relieve and assist the people 
The Government of Bengal reported on the 2 8th March that there 
w r as no prospect of famine in Bengal , that m Orissa, where the 
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scarcity was greatest the wants or the people had been materially 
relieved by public works and tho e of the Irrigation Company , that 
the case was not to pressing a* to justify Government In advancing 
moncT to the Company and that as to food there was no reason 
to suppose that the stock in the country is Insufficient for the con 
sumption of the people There seas one statement In the letter of 
the Bengal Government of the 28th March for which the Qoromti 
nonets could not in anr wav account. It was this — the natural 
fluctuation of prices has lietn found sufficient to attract food to the 
district in which it was scarcest This was certainly not the case 
Aftet ^r C Beadon s shit to the end of Mar the famine grew 
an 1 spread throughout Onsss till U reached enormous proportions 
The price of grain increased to more and more were famine rates 
it Iwtimc scarcer ami scarcer and starvation 1 urea me more and more 
general In \fri) the j rice of the rerj* coarser rice reached A} 
t alcutta tttrt |*r ruj*c Imth in Puri ami Cuttack — fulls i ; times the 
a'cra-e ordinary price of fool set in the whole 3 months from the 
middle id February 10 the middle of Mar fxririlc im|K>rtation hr 
Government was scarcely mentwrird ami never dlrcttl) a/ipjlffd for in 
the local official rcjKjrtv That sul ject seems to haic l>ccn regarded 
as completely fettled and disj*oscd of In I uri the I)i>irict v uj*rin 
tendent t opinion of the j rohaluhtr of were famine was rcporlcd 
to the In pector General of Police *pic naiire Dejmlr Magistrate 
wrote an appeal -for help in the native jv»|>ers of the tth March 
Mr Dario* wro*e to Mr **cjnlch at Calcutta hut the matter was 
dropped. At this time even he eemed to liavc resigned himself 
T 1 r Commli loners sal 1 tlut. hotiestlv accepting the policy and rules 
* f aetkn hi 1 down for him he thrc*s himself heart and soul into lire 
svitnif works ant ah~ulnclv haj»cri to mnl-ate the ihstrrss lv 
t* rnnn 1 rum th- j~th March for nciriv 1 week there w 4* * 
*'r u«l 1 V.— In fict an entire te x ion i f irj>on f/om I uri an 1 
jr* rl \ wi if r jeno! slum., w| kh th. farmne was gradual!* * 
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want, and many must die, for matters are proceeding from bad to 
v\orse day b} da} ’ Earl} m ISTay , an extreme pitch of fnisery 
having been readied, Mr Barlow broke silence, m a series of long 
letters, giving full details On the 9th May he addressed the papers 
Mr Ravcnshaw supported his views On the 28th Ma} the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, acknowledging the reports of Messrs Barlow r and 
Ravenshaw, said that the latter had been alrcadv informed that funds 
had been placed at the disposal of the Board for the relief of the 
distressed districts, and that a further sum had been placed at the 
disposal of the Public Works Department No rice w r as sent In 
Government to the Puri district, though a grant of money was made 
There had been no direct application for the importation of rice 
.even at this time, although it was applied for from, and sent to, 
other districts In Puri 2,445 persons were emploved daily up to the 
end of Ma} and the sum of Rs 43,094 had been expended in public 
work 1 ;. 

In Balasore both starvation and plunder appeared before the 
middle of February It was at this time said that ? of the starvelings 
came from the semi-independent and mismanaged Mohurbhunj 
estates Later in the season, in May, the proportion w r as reversed, 
and nearly £ of those relieved at Balasore came from the neigh- 
bouring hill states When a disturbance occurred in the Mohur- 
bhunj country, Government telegraphed on the 13th April — 
“You had better go yourself to Mohurbhunj” Mr Ravenshaw 
thereupon left Balasore on the 20th April and the Division remain- 
ed for upwards of a month without a local head Sir C Beadon 
left Calcutta for Darjeeling on the 15th April Mr Ravenshaw’- 
was not aware of His Honor’s intended departure and it unfor- 
tunately happened that Sir C Beadon left before the exact 
state of Balasore had been fully communicated to him No arrange- 
ment was made to ensure the immediate transmission of infor- 
mation, at this time, although both in the Police and the Public 
Works Departments and from other sources .much crime, misery, 
and starvation had been reported Although there was direct tele- 
graphic communication, for some weeks the authorities in Calcutta 
were ignorant of the state of extreme famine so visible at Balasore 
At the time of Sir C Beadon’s departure, no special arrangement 
was made with the Board, In the Englishman of the 24th April 
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appeared a somewhat modest appeal for aid from the Bata*orc Relief 
Committee saving little of the extent of the di tress. Government 
on the ajrd Mar approved generalh of the measures adored 
referred to the grant of monev Just made (Rx toooo from the 
North We t b amine Fund! and promised attention to the Cuttack 
road On the nth Mat the Data's re Relief Committee made a more 
urgent appeal to the public press Just then came a telegram offer 
mg the surplus flour of the Rhutan txpedlilon at cost price And 
on thi filnt Mr Musj rati at last spoke out recommending Importa 
tion of nee Uerejltcd — ** strfj 1* not eaten fn Balisorc and no 

one would \ uv it Rue required for free dl tribuUon to about 3,000 
arvin if all a c might l>c sent 10 the mouth of the Balasorc 
ii v.r an I emit t Ik unladen 1 r aid of vloojvs of this jwrt, lie al<o 
wrote tr ( merriment to explain how sloops might l>c sent down in 
tow of a small texmer and added — The number of jrersons 
relieved lath non exceeds 2 500 and a more pitiable collection of 
•htn an 1 bone it has never been m\ lot to see The Covemment 
referred Mr Mu j ratt projx>Ml to Import rice to the Board It 
was vti 3 fen- <h» More that l>odr consented to imjK>rt !>ut at the 
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price Cuttack suffered more than am other station Rice was dearer 
for a short time at Balasore, but the extreme pressure of prices 
lasted for a longer period at Cuttack than at either Balasore or Puri 
On the 27th May Mr Ra\cnshaw returning found the troops and 
Go\ eminent establishments on the point of stanalion, and on the 
2Sth he sent a telegram which led to importations On the 29th the 
Relief Committee also telegraphed to Go\crnment urgently prating 
for rice Up to this time there were no Go\ernment relief works 
in the Cuttack district but the works of the Irrigation Company 
afforded employ ment to \asth greater numbers than did the Gov- 
ernment works in Pun The Commissioner spoke most highly of 
the humane endca\ours of the officers of that Company to render 
their works beneficial to the destitute They emplotcd 9,290 persons 
on an a\erage in each of the 6 months ending June in the Cuttack 
district The nalne Deputy Magistrate s appeal from Pun, published 
in the Hindu Patnol early in March, did not specially attract public 
attention It was not till April, when the pressure of extreme high 
prices was felt at Cuttack, and the height of starvation w-as visible 
at Balasore, that the attention of the European press and public 
w r as fully aroused From the middle of April the subject began 
to be generally discussed in the public prints On the 12th the 
Friend of India published a letter from a missionary at Jellasore, 
a place in Balasore near the border of Midnapore, and not one of 
the earliest reached by famine The paper also alluded to accounts 
of famine received from the Collector of Ganjam And at this 
time Mr J S Sykes, a y oung merchant of Calcutta, w r ho had busi- 
ness correspondence with the missionaries in Orissa, but w r as not 
in any way direetty prompted by them, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a general subscription for the relief of the sufferers by the 
famine there With a boldness which the result amply justified, he 
advertised an Orissa Famine Fund on the 14th April, and, immediately 
putting himself in correspondence on the subject with those from 
whom he could best obtain information, w r rote several letters to the * 
newspapers, and energetically urged the fund His own firm assumed 
the position of Secretaries On the 2nd May, having received more 
precise information from his missionary correspondents, he circulated 
extracts m Calcutta The success of Mr Sykes’ fund, as contrasted 
with the very scant success of the strong appeals for aid for local 
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purpo es made hr ihc official Committee* ai Hurl arid Batd'ofe* <*** 
rematkablc Mr ^tke* and his partner were Young ami little knevari 
it eemed unintelligible that If things were *o lud the propo>al 
VimiM come from them and tnanv pcoplfc littUated \ct thev 
collected upwards of Rs. 18 ooo. and distributed It mo*4 impardatlt 
On the aSth April Mr R. D Chapman c i Secretary to the Hoard 
toniim, to tho tn^luh man In support of the official prices current 
* htch lad been impugned in that paper paid* — There can lie no 
doubt that the uflenng both in Onsvt and in oilier parts t ten 
great Indeed for some month* pa^t the aged and the feeble hate 
lieen Iroj ping off for want of proper food It is lime I think that 
measure* 'acre taken to collect a general fund for llic relief of this 
ccnerat distres 
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nnssariat ha\c refused assistance, crime increasing dail) Public 
and relief works stopped for want of food I recommend immediate 
importation of rice for use of troops, for jails, and to feed labourers 
on relief works, to supph food to siarwng through Relief Com- 
mittees Rice can be landed at Balasore River, False Point, or mouth 
of Dhamra Ri\er for Cuttack I will arrange to do so Mali a] an r 
would supph on their own account if Go\einment gi\e a tugsteamer 
to tow ships down the coast , no ram, and the earl) sow r n rice crop in 
danger.” On 29th Ma) Sir C Beadon telegraphed an order for 
importation 

From this time, for a few r days, the famine w’as half realised The 
officers who were in the hills did not immediately return , but Sir C 
Beadon on the 31st May showed a strong conviction of the necessity 
for importation and great exertions were mad| by the Board to get 
rice off from Calcutta to False Point and Balasore On the 2nd 
June Mr Ravenshaw repeated ins belief in the existence of stocks, 
though they could not be made available O11 the 4th at Puri he 
recommended Mr Barlow to be cautious not to open too many 
centres of relief, and the Board not to import to Pun for the present 
Mr Barlow, howe\er, succeeded in getting a small supply of sea- 
borne rice from Gopalpur, and the distribution of food on a small 
scale was commenced Oft 9th June, the Government of India 
telegraphed to Sir C Beadon — “ The Chamber of Commerce has 
sent the following message — “ Accounts of famine m Orissa most 
appalling Chamber entreat that the balance of the Famine Fund 
may be immediately given for purchase of rice ” The Governor- 
General begs for an immediate communication from y r ou on this 
subject Your latest advices have not led him to suppose matters 
at all so bad as the Chamber represents His Excellency ready to 
grant the fullest aid that the Local Government reports to be re- 
quired ” Sir C Beadon replied — “The accounts which I have 
received do not support the statements of the Chamber, but it will 
satisfy the public to know that the whole of the Famine Relief Fund 
is available, and will be expended as required in relieving the existing 
distress ” On* the 10th June the Board were authorized to expend 
the whole balance of the North West Fund for importations of rice 
On 1 6th June Sir C Beadon returned to Calcutta But the 
monsoon had burst, private steamers werd’ not employed, False 
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soon as ihc local officers found to he the case, and thc’local ofl'icers 
imagined that ve^eN, announced to thorn, were at hand when m 
fact the\ were a long wa\ oil Mr Chapman, who had, at first, 
\cr\ cflicientiv managed these matter*. was absent on lea\c, and 
Mr. Schalch, after ordering the additional qtnniuv through Messrs 
Gisborne and Co . returned to Darjeeling to rejoin Sir C Bcadon 
there Messn> Gisborne A Co proceeded to obtain the suppl) from 
Burma But there was just then an c\traordinar) demand for cotton 
in China, and most of the ocean steamers of the j)ort were taken up 
to go to China No private tug steamers were emplojed In Novem- 
ber the new crop began to come into the market in considerable 
quantitv, and then the general famine ma\ be said to have come to an 
end The people returned to their avocations, leaving onlv the very 
emaciated, the orphans and the widow*. There still continued to be 
general distress in the unfortunate tracts which had 'suffered a second 
calamitv bv the floods 

With respect to the whole sjstem of relief distribution, the 
difficulties of obtaining trustworth) superintendence were extreme 
In the management of the feeding centres there were 3 main diffi- 
culties — is/, the test of admission 2nd, the distance of the centres 
from the houses of many, so that the centres became the temporary 
homes of crowds of houseless mendicants, and great demoralisation 
ensued jrd, there was caste prejudice, and many were deterred 
thereby from seeking food till it was too late , some died without 
seeking it at all The wdiolc quantity of rice which had reached 
the coast up to the 31st October w r as about 138,000 bags, wffiich 
were reckoned as 276,000 maunds, or about io,oco tons by the 
middle of November nearly 270,000 bags had been imported 

No details could be given of the effect of the famine 
in the Tributary 3 fahals No relief measures were there under- 
taken by Government The more hilly parts to the west suf- 
fered* less than the low country, but the suffering in the undulat- 
ing laterite tracts to the east, the Nilgiri and Mohurbhunj Mahals, 
was very great indeed. The greater part of Mohurbhunj was 
included m the area of the most severe suffering , but the 
roughest approximate estimate of the mortality could not be given 
The population was sparse but in so large a territory the loss of life 
must have been considerable Next to Onssa, the suffering was 
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no further, and the scenes of miser) were very painful The number 
of persons who died by the road-side could not be given, but 1^235 
deaths were reported as haung occurred at the feeding centres of the 
Howrah district Earlv m 1866, starvelings began to resort to 
Calcutta from the western districts On nth June the Justices re- 
solved to ask Go\ernment to prevent persons afflicted wuth contagions 
diseases from proceeding to Calcutta, “ a \ast number” having within 
the preuous days armed The paupers soon reached a number 
w r hich was estimated at from 13,000 to 18,000 Nothing could exceed 
the munificence of the rich native gentlemen of the town, and the 
food gnen was in qualit) and quantity all that could possibly be de- 
sired Throughout the famine, of all the poor people who came to 
Calcutta, none remained w ithout ample food except those poor crea- 
tures who armed too weak to crawl to the places of distribution, 
and were picked up by the police dead or dying Sheds ware erect- 
ed in July and extra conservancy and hospital arrangements made 
On the 13th August a general Relief Committee w'as formed, the 
charity of the natives'was systematized, and a camp established at 
Chitpur in the suburbs The number at the camp never exceeded 
5,000, and during the 3 months of its existence the average number 
sent to the famine hospitals was 10,769, of wdiom, up to November 
9th, 3761 were cured, and 4,276 died But this last figure did not 
include those w r ho died m the pauper camp and in the streets, without 
going to hospital The total number despatched to their homes was 
11,515 Many of those belonging to adjacent districts returned and 
were reckoned twuce On the 22nd November, the operations in 
Calcutta ceased, and there remained only the destitute orphans collect- 
ed in an asylum Of £ 60 , 186 received by the Calcutta Committee 
,£10,000 were devoted to the support of the orphans, ,£28,055 ware 
sent to other districts or paid over to the Board, and the rest was spent 
in Calcutta 

East of the Hooghly the district most afflicted with famine was 
Nadia in which the official courage of Lord Ulick Browme, the Collec- 
tor, secured efficient relief In June the distress became \ery severe; 
and money was rapidly expended both in giving employment to those 
W'ho could wark and feeding those who could not On 1 8th June 
about 2,500 persons ware employed in the special relief works, aftd 
4,000 on public w r orks of all kinds At the worst time the number 

2 3 
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Ici! exceed iooco In the n Parganat xe\«c vh trexx appeared 
»ome*hat late In the fta*<Tn In consul coble tracts principallt tho^c 
in %hich damage had been done hr the C\ clone of 1804 Hut tM 
dtxirexx wax effidentU met In the expenditure of Rx 50 000, 

It wax not till late In Scptcmlrer when mon of the expenditure 
h^l atreadv l>ecn Incurred that Go\emment appealed to the public. 
On the 19th September Sir C Iteadon anted the axiKunce of the 
Calcutta Committee and about the Mmc time addressed all the 
\il mini strati onx In India. \n official appeal for general ax 1 tanre 
wax then exerra here made Rv that time howexer there wax a con 
xldcrable feeling on the pan of the public that the appeal wax made 
too late for practical benefit The amount of the ‘•ub*crii>tionx » ax 
no doubt in some degree limited bv tlnx feeling The Famine Com 
mi doner exprexsed a decided opinion that a Centra! Relief Com 
rouite might pToperW anil with advantage luxe Ireen formed when 
fir t xuggeMcxl by the Chamlrer of Commerce K public Committee 
woull prolnldr hx\c delegated their executive functlonx to a Sub 
committee con tltuted xerx much ax wax the Hoard of Rexcnue when 
Mr MnticriefT and lialw Digambar Mfitcr ax 1 ml it Hut the 
mode of irrtxing at such an cxecuilxe Ivylr u mild have secured the 
confi lence of the jrul he, would proluhly luxe attracted information 
anl u-gt tlonx no volunteered to an official l>odv wuuldlaxc 
Irecome Iretter acquainted wtth tlie severity of the famine than wax 
tctualh the when tl»e public mere not represented wmdd haxe 
treen Iw-tter qualified to Ju lge « ! the public feeling ami the monetary 
»Ut* of the country an I an earlier aj jreat wi uld j rolal t> hxxc 
been mi l- f r general t ul lie al 1 
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of the tear 1866, a quantity of gram sufficient to meet the v ants 
of the inhabitants during the following months, or that food and 
employment could in any way have been prouded sufficient to reach 
the whole mass of the people Much suffering and mortality must 
under any circumstances have occurred The omission to import 
grain into Orissa, in the earb months of the tear, had unfortunately 
a double effect If moderate quantities had been imported, the machi- 
nery for landing and distributing which must hate been prepared, 
and the knowledge [of these operations which would have been ob- 
tained, would have rendered it possible to throtv vastly larger 
quantities of rice into the province m June, July and August, than 
was the case when importations were suddenly commenced in 
June without preparation of any kind, and just at the season when 
it had become nearly impossible to send boats and light river 
steamers from Calcutta If these had been at False Point, almost 
any quantity of rice might have been landed and sent into the 
interior in the season of the rains Ne\t, in practice no 2 systems 
of administration could be more different than that followed in 
Bengal, and that wdnch, in general terms, might be said to prevail 
throughout the rest of India In all othei proMnces the counliy 
w r as actively governed with a strong hand, but, it might be said, in 
direct communication wath the people, somewhat after the fashion 
of most of the Governments of Europe The Government made 
itself felt everywhere, and undertook corresponding responsibilities 
It was represented in every quarter by a large establishment of 
execute e functionaries The Bengal system was based rather on 
an English than on a European model The country was adminis- 
tered judicially and not Dy the executive pow'er The executive 
reigned but did not govern It had little executive machinery and 
it on principle avoided interference with the affairs of the mass of the 
people The settlement of the revenue of the zamvuhv s had been 
supposed to have transferred a 'large 'portion of the responsibilities 
of an oriental Government to that bod\, and any executi\e inter- 
ference wuth their raiyats, or executive attcmjrt to ascertain rights or 
even facts, had been regarded as an infringement of the jirinciples 
of the settlement The officers of Government were subject, like 
every one else, to fixed laws and the action of the Courts, and in 
Bengal the jiersonal responsibilitv thus thrown on them, not being 
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counteracted by great administrative power and Influence had become 
in a nch and litigious country a heavy burden They were cons- 
tantly suhjett to prot>ecution for every act and the knowledge of 
their legal nghts possessed In the people and their readiness to 
report to the courts rendered executive officers little disposed to acts 
the legality of which might admit of tjuestlon A weak or at anv 
rate abMlnent cxecutne might involre little Injury and Imply great 
advantages in a couoin where the indigenous institutions supplied 
the meins of local Self-Government but these again mere more 
wanting in Bengal than in any other part of India and thc-tflwwrfjrr 
failing to do dal which the Government liad ceased to do the 
countn was in fact governed for the most part onlv hr the action 
of the Couns of ju nee to which the |»cople resorted in a degree 
run known in most countries If die Bengalis I tad not yet learned 
much self government they luul at least learned to tnake their wants 
known to Government Lducation had progressed very greatly 
among them a large proportion of them were extremely acute and 
intelligent they had a large and very free use of the Press; and 
they lu i among them several influential associations lloweverthc 
> tetn might or might not I>c well stilted to eh Hived Bengal it 
was in mam rcsj>ccts unMiited to remote inaccessible ami imcducat 
ed <!» trktt <uch as dime In which the famine In had Itren 
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be expected under the circumstances — most of them with a personal 
devotion beyond all praise But unfortunately neither of the officers 
in charge of the 2 districts in which severe famine first appeared, 
though most praiseworthy m all other respects, had that exceptional 
official persistence which might have surmounted the difficulties m 
their way The Commissioners of Divisions seemed to have been, 
in most instances, more impressed with the necessity of resisting 
a too great disposition to rely on Government aid, than ready very 
freely to encourage applications for aid The action of the Com- 
missioner of Orissa was generally (up to a certain point) unfortunate 
In particular Mr Ravenshaw yielded injudiciously to a mere popular 
cry regarding the existence of stocks kept back by wicked grain- 
dealers The greatest possible allowances were to be made for him 
owing to the recentness of his appointment, and to his want of 
knowledge of the people and want of experience of the duties 
thrown on him , looking also to the very decided negatives which he 
received when he did on certain occasions direct inquiry into the 
loss of crops and urged the necessity of importing grain But his 
want of local knowledge, his mistake regarding the stocks of grain,, 
and some errors and omissions on his part, produced a bad effect 
If the case had been fully explained to the higher authorities, they 
would not have resisted the evident necessity of providing food for 
the labourers — a duty which Government m the Public Works 
Department had distinctly thrown on the civil authorities The 
Famine Commissioners acknowledged Mr Ravenshaw s unwearied 
exertions from the time when the crisis wis recognised and large 
relief measures commenced In these he was also efficiently aided 
by Mr D J McNeile, c s The Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
too much distrusted the representations of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Manbhum without himself sufficiently ascertaining the 
real state of the country The Commissioner of Burdvan very 
fairly, even emphatically, represented the facts, so far as he could 
ascertain them, in the early part of the season But he could not 
be said to have continued to watch and inquire so carefully as his 
reports of the state of the country required The practical issue 
of his administration sufficiently shoved that the Commissioner of 
Nadia did all that was proper to be done Of the Board, the Com- 
missioners said that, having made a report upon \et) imperfect 
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information ther adhered too tenarioudr to the opinions which they 
had expressed \ when circumstance* brought to ihelr knowledge 
might well hate caused doubt and suggested further inquiry and 
that they too long maintained general principles hid down b\ them 
when thtrv might lure known that the rircum<tanccs were \ct) 
ctceptkmutf Thet wronglr applied to Orbvt principles of adminis- 
tration which were at anr rate applicable onlr to the j>cnnanentlr 
settled <11 net of Bengal Vlhcring too much to their own vlcw> 
ther too readllv ^circd ujion crcrt thing which tended In that three 
lion an 1 too much overlooked dreum tances tending the other war 
They sometimes incautioush rtjKmcd to the C ovemmtnt clrctira 
ttnccs of the former character without sufficient inquirr Ther 
tc i ted too lon w th<* evidence of the necessity of Irrporting grain 
into On nx. Care thoughtful nc> and humanity wire generally 
ajpxrcn in their pro eedln" l ut nevcrthtle their too fixed adher 
mcc to their oj mioa when coml ined with want of 1>oIdnc> on the 
V tu of local oTtcet impre In,, \tcws opj>o cd to tho e of their 
upcriorj ten lei mu h to an unfortamte result Mdiou^h it did 
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urgent I) represented the facts of the ease to the Go\crnment. The 
Secretary, Public Works Department, might ha\c informed himself 
of the State of things more exaeth, when he \isitcd Orissa, and 
subsequent might ha\c earlier dtsco\cred and brought to notice 
the failure of the works to give large emplovment to the poor Such 
being the deficiencies, the Commissioners considered it \cry un- 
fortunate that the Head of the Government should not have been 
able to give that personal attention to the subject which might have 
remedied these misunderstandings and brought these misappre- 
hensions to light , and that, perhaps taking a too sanguine view His 
Honor was not induced by the information which did reach him 
to seek more urgent!} for that which did not reach him Especially 
the} thought it unfortunate jhat the opinions held by some of the 
local officers regarding the extreme deficiency of food, and the 
facts known to them as to the effect of that want on the system of 
works designed for relief, were not elicited during the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s visit to Orissa , that on the occasion of the reference by 
the Government of India in March (on Sir A. Cotton’s letter), and 
again on the occurrence of a great rise of prices in the beginning of 
April, and with reference to the great outbreak of crime known to 
be caused b} want, more urgent and direct inquiry was not made, 
and that, before His Honor s dejiarturc from Calcutta and the 
Commissioner of Orissa s nearly simultaneous departure from 
Balasore, there was no special arrangement for the early communi- 
cation of intelligence of the daily progress of events They thought 
that, on the vital question of the existence of sufficient slocks 
of grain, His Honor placed a reliance on the reports and opinions 
of Mr Ravenshaw r greater than w>as warranted by that officer's 
general experience and knowdedge, and too easily accepted asser- 
tions opposed to all the ordinary law r s of trade and political economy, 
and to all the general indications from which an opinion could 
best be formed On the other hand, the/ thought it unfortunate 
that Mr Ravenshaw’s letter of April 20th, announcing extreme 
starvation at Balasore, did not lead to urgent inquiry, and that Ins 
letter of May 2nd did not cause the most immediate action. Mis 
Honor pressed the expediency of impoitation on the Boaid before 
that body could accede to the propriety of the measure But on 
that account the Commissioners the more thought that the circum- 
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stance* *hicfa cau'-ed the defect of knowledge acted \ err prejudi 
ctollr in retarding measures of relief general!* The Commissioner? 
fch ure that c\erv man would be judged br hi conduct a* a uhofc 
and no* rncrclc br certain deficiencies or errors While rosnt 
had much occasion to look fuck nith icrs great joihfactlon on the 
result of elicit meritorious exertion to m\c life on this tcmblc 
occa ion all nhosc errors of judgment had In am war rendered 
their bbour te> efficaciou than the) might iuitc been rou t hate 
regretted lhit detraction from their vuccc s in such a o>c with 
/eelmg more acute than could J»c tho * of anr uho nerr not actors 
(n these e'ent The Commfs loners tme libation was more directed 
to the conduct of classes tlian of individuals. The; thought it 
» al f lie ttui iious to parttcutonse «<hc indbidtal* who mo't di 
(m^uidied ilicmsclte In their exertion further than In referring 
l > (be mention made in the course of their Kepon am) in die district 
ntnumes of Mr Stic Mr Moncrieff the officers of the hast 
In lu Irrigation Cumpam and other lairojican gentlemen and 
manr Id era! and bcneiolent names among whom the Haja of 
fanlu I in Pun was prominently noticed Of oTtciali tlie following 
• ere mmtmed ai mot con peunus among many deserving it 
mu h {fair -Mr 11 trio w Collector of Puri Mr Mu pat! 

C olfector nf flitosor ^f r Slmrtt \s istant Collector at Ilhadnk 
in It ill ore Dr Jail son CimI '•ur^con Itolasorc Mr Haiti 
l urt *»urge m ctnj 1 »» c 1 1 n the Dhamra Mr Itorton A si Uht 
Collector at hhur ta Mr hifl*ood Ktlief Manager in Cuttack 
tjciremm \J«nr» })rj j > Chmmr turner of Vanl hors soil JU>jd 
If l Hr j«ne C dlector of Na fu 
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Orissa and 413 347 via tin ds altogether, including despatches b) 
land, to Midnaporc and Manbhum of this amount 324,072 were 
used Up to the end of 1S66 the total cost of the famine was under 
25 ^ lakhs 80,000 people had been gratuitously rehe\ed for 6 
months, and 4,500 for scxcral months on works 

The hopes held out In the Orissa Famine Commibsioners of the 
recupcratnc power of the prounce pro\ed to be too sanguine The 
Famine Commision s report again be referred to In December 
1S66, Mr Schalch (Member of the Board of Revenue) was deputed 
to make special inquiries into the condition of the people He 
reported that while the crop, in the tracts where there was any crop, 
was exceptionall} good, m the parts which the inundations had 
visited there was absolutely nothing sa\ed , and these parts he esti- 
mated at I of Cuttack (the central part lying along the Mahanadi) 
the southern part of Pun, and the south-eastern part of Balasore, 
w ith a population of about 850,000 , he calculated that the area in 
which the crops were saved, aided by stocks and what small private 
existed, would supply food to half of this population, but that the. 
rest must depend on Government importations, and he reckoned 
that, at 5 maunds per head, to feed them for 9 months, the necessary 
quantity to be imported was 1,2 10,000 maunds This recommend- 
ation was approved b) the Bengal Government, on the ground that 
“ the holders of grain, taught by experience of the past year, will 
be umvillmg to part with it until the safety of the next crop is as- 
sured, while the internal trade of the province is slow to adapt 
itself to new r channels, and it is now certain that no dependence is 
to be placed on supplies by private merchants from abroad ” 

In January the number of applicants for relief began largely to 
increase, deaths from starvation were reported m great numbers 
( about 40 a day in the Cuttack district ), prices show r ed a tendency 
to rise, and reports came in giung a melancholy picture of the 
desolation and distress of the country On the 12th February 
1867 a public meeting was held in Calcutta, at which the Viceroy made 
known what had been recently learnt as to the circumstances of the 
people, and invited the public to bear its part in the duty of reliev- 
ing the famine-stnken An influential Committee was appointed and 
the sum of Rs 6,14,503 was subscribed Sir John (Lord) Lawrence, in 
addressing the meeting, said “ I will here remind you that m 1865 
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some* hat lenient!) we question whether there is sufficient ground for 
the hesitation expressed In paragraph 418 of the Commissioner* Report 
as to the degree of responsibility attaching to the Board of Revenue. 
\\ e cannot think that there 1* really any room to doubt that the Board 
of Revenue regarded It as a part of their duly to keep themselves inform- 
ed concerning the state of the country to giro instructions within the 
limits of their anthont) to the local revenue officer* respecting measures 
of relief when *uch were deemed ncce**nry and to report to C overnment 
if they should consider any thing to be required beyond the limits of 
their authority 

17 The whole course of the correspondence «eems to us to support 
this view and it is, indeed, incredible that the Board should have taken 
on themselves to send the reply which thej did, to the Commissioner's 
telegram of jtst January unless the) had believed that the responsibi 
hty pnmanl) rested with them of determining whether the state of the 
country was, or was not such as to call for extraordinary measures. 

iR. Though drawing this inference however as to the Board sown 
estimate of the character of their funetioo* and authonl) we do not 
the lest agree with the Commissioners in considering that it was undoubt 
cdly the dot) of the Board to have communicated Mr Rarenshaw 5 
telegram of the jtsL January to the Lieutenant Governor 

19. W e are indeed, at a loss to understand how the Members of the 
Bmrd could hive thou ht themselves justified m dealiog with a comma 
tncaiwn of such importance without referring it for the orders of the 
1 jeuteiunt ( »oi ernor an I we are constrained to ny that In our judgment 
a heavy wt *hl of responsibility and grievous blame attaches to the 
JUurJ of Kescnue in this respect. 
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propounded ns the onlj true issue by His Honor m his Minute of the 
15th instant In the 64th paragraph His Honor observes — “The 
Go\ernment of India will not fail to perceive that the real point of the 
inquiry, though it has not by any means been fairly brought out by the 
Commission, is whether the circumstances of Orissa, as known to the 
local authorities and repoited to Government, were such as to warrant 
them in recommending or justifying * the Government m lesortmg at an 
* Query— “to earlier period without such recommendation to so very 

h 1<,tlfv serious and exceptional a measure as the importation 

on public account of rice sufficient to feed a large proportion of the entire 
population ” We think it clearly brought out by the Commission that 
the circumstances of Orissa, as know>n to the local authorities, did 
warrant them in making the recommendation, which in fact most of 
them did make at an early period, that sufficient grain should be 
imported to lender lehef by public works effectual, and we cannot 
admit that the limited measure thus recommended was open to serious 
objection on economical grounds It is true that the virtual unanimity 
of the local officers in this opinion was not apparently known to the 
Head of the Government , but, for the question as to the course which 
would have been justifiable on the part of the Local Government in the 
absence of Reports, we are bound to say that several other questions 
ought to be substituted — were not'the facts as to the condition of Orissa 
which were in the possession of the Government of Bengal .before the 
end of 1865 of a character to cause the deepest anxiety and alarm 7 
Should not the anxiety and alarm have led to continued vigilance ? In 
the exercise of that vigilance, should not the fullest advantages have 
been taken of every opportunity of inquiring into the state of the country 
and the efficiency of measures of relief 7 and, if that advantage had 
been taken, would not the true condition and prospects of the population 
of Orissa have been estimated' with much greater accuracy at a much 
earlier period 7 

22 We are under the necessity of drawing your attention to the 
first half of the month of Febiuary 1866, which we consider the most 
critical period in the history of the famine At that date the Com- 
missioners are distinctly of opinion that the time had come when gram 
should have been imported for the purpose of paying in food the part 
of the population which was willing to labor at the public works, and 
we think it more than probable that, if such a measure had been resorted 
to, its direct and indirect effects would have been to bring out the 
whole truth as to the state of the people at a time when the exertions 
of Government might have been most effectual On February 13th the 
Lieutenant-Governor reached Orissa in company w-ith his Public Works 
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almost nominal, and that earlv in Febiuary 1866 “ famine relief” was, 
in tne Commissionei s words, “ at a standstill” tlnough the operation 
of the same cause which led ultimately to the general failure of the 
attempt to relieve through this instrumentality, wr, the valuelessness 
of money paid foi labor in the absence of piocuiable food It seems to 
us highly probable that personal inquiry on the part of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or of his Public Works Secretary, whether relief woithy of 
the name was in fact being administered, would have brought out 
information which would have proved of the most serious impor- 
tance, and we are wholly unable to understand the statement 
of Colonel Nicolls “that the result (of discussion) was that nothing 
more was necessary ”, (Statements, See , No, 1 19', and that in February 
and March there was no leason to suppose that the employment given 
by the lehef works in the Pun district was inadequate to the emeigency 
for which thev w'ere designed, {Ibid) It appears to us that throughout 
the famine in Orissa no sufficient attention w'as paid by the Government 
of Bengal to the extraordinary disproportion b&tw’een the distress never 
denied to exist in Orissa, and 'the relief affoided by public works, whether 
its amount was tested by expenditure or by visible progress in construction 
25 The impressions received by he Lieutenant Governor in Orissa, 
no doubt, remained on his mind, and explain both the scantiness of Ins 
communications with the Government of India and the unifoim color 
of his representations As His Honor has stated in his first Minute, on 
his return to Calcutta, he discussed the subject of the famine with the 
Governor-General in a personal interview, and affirmed that the circum 
stances of Onssa were not such as to render the importation of grain 
expedient or necessary No further communication was addressed to us 
till the 28th of March, when, in answer to our request for a Report 
whether any further measures of relief were necessaiy, the Lieutenant- 
Governor informed us that “ there was no prospect of a famine in 
Bengal,” that “in Orissa, where the scarcity has been greatest, the 
wants of the people had been materially relieved and that “ the 
natural fluctuation of pnpes had been sufficient to attract food to the 
districts (of Onssa) in which it w r as scarcest” All these assertions are 
substantially repeated 111 a series of demi-official letters to the Governor- 
General, extending from May 22nd to June 23rd On the iolh of June 
His Honor mfqj;med us that his accounts did not support the statements 
of the Chambei of Commeice regarding the appalling character of the 
famine, and the narratives received from the Government of Bengal on 
June 20th, July 1 ith, July 18th, July 24th and August 8th, successively 
affirm that “the general state of the suffering districts is improving j” 
that “the improvement continues ,” that “the accounts, though showing 



that great distress exists in Onssa, are full of promise ni to the future } 
that M prices are falling even in Onw” that H the accounts from the 
distressed districts are favourable •* and that u they are veiy cheering 
6. \\ e are satisfied that a persuasion of the truth of these state* 
meats was iq Hi? Honor's mind, but wc are not satisfied that they were 
warranted by anj evidence before him, except so far as the promising 
state of the crops may have partially Justified the later narratives. 
I ositive assertions of this sort in so unspeakablj serious a matter ought 
not to have been based on the mere absence of evidence to the contrary 
but should have rested on affirmative tcstimon) to their correctness. 
Such statements should not, rre think have been made without some 
distinct evidence that the causes supposed to be mitigating the (amine 
were really m operation as for example, that grain from the alleged 
stocks was really com ng into the market, that prices were really fallmg 
that private enterprise was actually coming to the aid of the starvmg 
population, that a number of persons proportionate to the nrea of the 
distress were, as a kntrrn fact, receiving efTecuve relief throu fc h the 
extension of puHic works We cannot see that any evidence tending to 
support such conclusions was before the Lieutenant roveraor { we know 
indeed, that they were altogether opposed to the facts 
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. A copy of the Governor-General’s Minute of the 20th April and 
of the Government of India’s despatch of the 22nd idem was gnen 
to Sir C Beadon, who wrote thereon his Minute of the 30th April, 
which maj be quoted as containing his final words on the subject, as 
he then left India 

“By the courtesy of His Excellency the Viceioy and Governor- 
General, I have received a copy of the despatch fiom the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, No 71, dated the 22nd April, and of 
the Minutes recorded by His Excellency and Sir H Durand, relative to 
the Repot t of the Onssa Famine Commission The contents of these 
papers impose on me the necessity for making some fuither observa- 
tions , and I hope I may be permitted to express my regret that the 
necessity for forwarding the Despatch to England before the Governor- 
General and his Council left Calcutta for Simla should have prevented 
the Government of India from giving more attentive consideration to 
the correspondence and evidence on which the Report of the Com- 
mission professes to be based, and from testing the accuracy of the facts 
and opinions presented in the Repoit by a more careful reference to • ts 
Appendix It is also, I think, very much to be regretted that the 
Government of India should have felt themselves obliged to pass judg- 
ment on the conduct of individual officers without giung them an 
opportunity of explaining it 

2 On the fust 3 paiagraphs of the' Goveinor-Geneial’s Minute 
I have to remark that, in the middle of October 1865 as soon as the 
failure of the principal rice crop gave indications of appioaclung scarcity, 
the Board were desired to make a comprehensive Report on the state 
and the prospects of the country, to adopt such measures of relief as 
they could, and to suggest such as they thought it necessary for the 
Government to adopt , a few days afteiv r ards the Commissioner of 
Cuttack was called upon for a special Report on lus Division , action 
was at once taken upon it when received, and on the 25th November 
the Board submitted their general Report This Repoit and mj orders 
thereon w'ere submitted to the Government of India on the nth 
December, and it isjo me a matter of exceeding - regiet that neither then 
nor subsequently on receipt of my official communications of the 19th 
December, 8th. January, 5th and 20th February, and 28th March, tall 
showing the wide extent of the scarcity and the means taken to relieve 
it), nor again when I returned from Orissa in February, and related to 
the Gov emor-General what I had seen there and the impressions I had 
derived from my visit, did the Government of India, though having 
experience of famines which neither I nor any of the officers or 
24 
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inhabitants of Uengal or Ortssa, had, utter a single word for oar 
guidance or even warn me that the consequences of the impending 
famine might be rrore sermas than then seemed probable, or that the 
measures taken to avert them might not be sufficient 

j. In paragraph \\ of hvs Minute the Governor C enerul expresses 
hn opinion that, when I was in Orissa, m February 1S66, I hat quite 
enough before me to show that there was at least much danger of a 
famine llis Excellency thinks it scarcely credible that alt the different 
inditidaal* with whom I conversed should have been altogether silent at 
such a momentous period, and have given no expression to the anxious 
doubts and fears *hich they t m»//V tut have felt And His Fxcellency 
remarks that the starving multitude which beset me at Pun should have 
led me to make special inquiry which could not hare failed to lay hare 

the real rnmlttmn of the Dermic. 
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rice \\,v: then being imported from Gojnlpui , ,md that no one supposed 
that i, would be ncce^-m tor the Government to impoit nee to feed the 
population and prevent them from m,iiuiv 1 made cvcrv mquirv that 
it was possible foi me to ninkt , and cnjoi cd the Collector to keep 
himself and Government fulK and con-tamly mfouned of the state of 
the di-tuct, and to recommend am fuithei measures of relief that he 
might think necessary '1 In- h< promised to do, asxutmg me then, as 
he did afterwaids oftmalh on the 5th March that Government could 
then do no more than had actualh been done 

6 \s to wlnt the Governor General oLscnc- in p tiagi.iph 6 of his 
Minute, 1 will onlv ask the Sciict.irv of State candidly to read and 
consider Mi Ikailou s Reports of the 21st and 301I1 Match, and Mr 
RavcilMiaw’s letters of the 24th MniJi and yth \pnl foi warding. them 
to the Board I he former of these reached me on the 17th A pi il, and 
the latter on the 1st Ma\ , and 1 confident!! submit that there is nothing 
in either of them that could possiblv lead me to suppose that the 
measures undertaken for the iclicf of the suflcicrs ueie, or would be, 
othert* isc than sufficient 1 deny that I ever thought the statements of 
the distress which reached me were cxnggcintcd, but I had no reason to 
believe that they were too favourable , and such as they were, believing 
them to be the result of careful lmpiny, I could not do otherwise than 
accept them The 'demt-ofilci d coricspondciice that passed between 
Mr Barlow and Mr Ravenshaw at the same time, (which I have only 
seen since the Report of the Commission was vvntten,) shows cleaily 
that their official letters lcpiescnted their real opinion and belief, and 
that there was no hesitation in expressing them 

7 Mr Ravenshaw was desired to go t<? Mohurbhunj before his 
letters of March and April reached me It is all very well now to say 
that he ought not to have gone, but at the tune the necessity for his 
presence theie was extremely urgent, and I could not possibly suppose 
that his temporary absence fiom the sca-boaid would in any way impede 
lehef measures, or pi event Government from leccving such further 
information as would lead it, if necessary*, to extend them 01 adopt 
others I expressly desired him to communicate with me by telegraph , 
and it is evident that, if he had been all the time on the sea-board, he 
could not have lepoited anything fuither during the inteival, for it 
was not till the 28th May, (17 days after he had returned to the sea-board 
and 6 days after he had telegraphed to say that impoitation of rice was 
only required as a measure of economy), that he telegraphed its urgent 
necessity* as a means of supplying food Long befoie that, we had 
allotted large funds for relief to each of the Orissa districts, and I had 
urged the Board to import rice 
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? The Governor General observes, m paragraph 8, that Mr Schalch 
ought not to hate been allowed to go to Darjeeling but the executive 
action of the Board was In noway impeded by the temporary absence 
of one Member and I was anxious to hate the advantage of personally 
tontuhio* him both on that and on other questions of revenue 
administration Mr Schalch * personal knowledge of Orissa was 
confined to H ala sore and it did not in the least appear that he could 
lave done any good b> going to Qnssa, or that the Commissioner 
and the other local officer required the personal adrice or direction 
of a Member of the Hoard 

9 l refrain from remarking on joragraphs 9 to 19 of the ( ovemor 
t^crrals Minute, further than a n am 10 urge that none of the officers 
whose jnocecd in* s lute been impugned by the Commission ma) be 
ondemned before they hate been heard in defence There it not one 
mon* them wbo^c explanation would not materially affect the 
*r tu tons w hi h hate been firmed by the Commission and adopted 
ly the OOtemmcnt of India from the Commission* Report The'C 
gtntlemen are in fait in the position of accused persons who, hating 
betn examined m suth a way a> to eUcit answers in support of an 
omously fore one lonclusion unfavorable to themselves are judged 
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the tract in which severe distress prc\ ailed, and into which he dcsnpd 
to import rice, ns “ the sandy stup ofland which divides the Chilka lake 

from the sea This, too, was at a time when thcie “ was no bother 

* 

about food in the town of Pun,’ and when it had been icpoited that 
there was a stead) influx of carts from the niufasuil, that grain of all 
sorts was exposed for sale in the shops , and that, though prices were so 
high as to be piohibitor) to the pooicr classes, the regulai supply was 
above the demand, and food was forthcoming whcic funds to buy it 
existed Ev‘cn the Deputy Collectoi (Babu Rnmakhoy Chattcrji) who, 
in December 1S66, told the Commission that he had not believed in the 
existence of latge stores of grain, actually icpoited officially on the 25th 
Octobei 1865 that there was a laigc quantity of rice in the Pun ba/ais, 
that a supply was coming in dailv, and that many snmnnhv r hnd otheis 
had “an immense quantity of lice in then stoics enough to supply the 
whole district with rice for aycais” This is not the language of men 
who thought that Gov'ernment would hove to impoil rice foi the suppoit 
of the population of the town and distuct 

12 At a somewhat latei period again, when Mi Bailovv sent in lus 
amended pioposal to employ the people of Malud, Pankud, and Sathpaia 
on the Puri and Ganpam loads, instead of lcviving the salt manufacluie, 
all he suggested was that gram should be stored at different points along 
the line In his letter of the 29th November making this suggestion he 
said not a word about importation of 1 ice, and the Commissioner, m 
forwarding Mr Barlow’s letter to the Board on the 6th December, 
evidently supposed that die 1 ice would be purchased on the spot On 
the 9th December Mr Barlow telegraphed fiom Pun that “destitution 
was general and complete” in Sathpara, Malud, and Pankud, which lie 
had just visited , but all he asked for was permission to expend Rs. 5,000 
in digging a tank at Sathpara f and this was given at once, — the Boaid 
directing him to pay wages in gram in Older to keep the people from 
starving Here again neither Mi Barbovv nor Mr Ravenshaw, who 
wrote on the same subject on the 1 8th December, alluded to the necessity 
for importing rice , and Mr Crommelin, wilting on the same day to 
the Chief Engineer regarding the prosecution of vvoik on the Puri and 
Ganjam roads, observed that the Commissioner’s suggestion for part 
payment in rice should be adopted, and that there would be no difficulty 
‘with the Collector's aid in cai rying it out 

13 Again on the 22rd and 25th December Mr Barlow wrote saying 
that rice in the district, so fur as depending on the local supply, would 
not be cheaper than 12 Cuttack seers, equal to 15^ Bengal seers, the 
rupee , and that, therefore, if it could be imported at 16 seers or more 
for the rupee, large quantities would be sold, and tint he was read 
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to take 10,000 or 15,000 maunds for the jail and Public Works at 
that rate but that, as he found that nee could not be Landed at 
PuH cheaper than 10 or t- Bengal seers for the rupee, It should be 
useless ** under present conditions of the local market B to import nee 
This is oo{ the language of one who thought that the local supply 
of nee was insufficient, or that Its importation from abroad b> 
(rOTcrnment was necessary to feed the Itbouicrs, much less to support the 
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their inquiry was held', supplemented by private importation, would not 
suffice for all 

17 The Government of India have referred to my private correspon- 
dence with the Governor General in proof of this alleged “incapacity of 
belief,” but yet His Excellency writing to me on the nth June, long after 
I had realized the necessity for importing rice into Orissa, and had 
actually imported it, wrote to me thus — 

“I think that, if the local oj/has at all iciontmcnd tins mcasinc , we 
should import grain even at this late date, and at the risk of prices 
falling ” 

And the Hon’hlc Mr Grev, willing to Tits Excellency on the 1 8th 
June, observed as follows — 

“Betdon is no doubt right in saying ttiat vve must now go on with om 
supplies of rice to Orissa, but the facts mentioned by Chapman seem to 
me to tin oxo qiave doubts on the wisdom of the course we have embenked 
upon ” 

1 8 If I had waited for the recommendation of the local authorities, 
or if Mr Grey’s doubts had prevailed, rice would not have been imported 
into Orissa until a still later date The narratives alluded to in para- 
graph 25 of the despatch were all written after the most active measures 
had been taken to relieve the distress, and when they were in full opera- 
tion The tone of them is fully borne out by the official Reports received 
at that time from the local officers 

19 Undoubtedly the facts known as to the condition of Orissa 
before the end of 1865 were such as to cause the deepest anxiety and 
alarm, and to demand continued vigilance To this I was fully alive from 
the first, and I did not cease to exercise (as I thought) the vigilance 
which the occasion demanded The coirespondence with Messrs Gis- 
borne &|Co , in November, and with the Board in November and December 
1865, was immediately repoited to" the Government of India,— but the 
former only elicited a bare approval of my proceedings, and of the latter 
no notice was taken On the first indication of scarcity, and repeatedly 
afterwards, the Commissioner of Cuttack was called upon to report oif 
the condition of the piovince, and to suggest measures of relief, weekly 
reports were required from the Collectors , every practicable measure 
recommended by the local authorities was adopted , Relief Committees 
were appointed, and unlimited expenditure was_ sanctioned for public 
works Not content with this, I myself visited the province in February, 

'and endeavoured by personal communication with all classes, official and 
unofficial, European and Native, to elicit the truth, and I reported the 
result of my inquiries verbally to the Governor-General 

20 As Mr Barlow himself had never advocated the importation of 
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nre even on a small scale, ijntes* it could be landed cheaper than il coutd 
be obtained in the district, and had nexeT even thought of importation on 
a large scale, it »t easy enough to understand why he did not press the 
matter on me when 1 was on the spot, without hating recourse to the 
monstrous supposition broached by the Commission that be lacked offictal 
boldness to speak out his mind, or the utterly gratuitous Insinuation* that 
he was in any way discouraged from doing so- I venture to affirm that 
there is not an officer under the < osernment of Bengal who would not 
indignantly deny the existence of any such feeling and that Mr Barlow 
himself would be amon„ the first to repudiate it. 

i The ( osernment of India say that I came away from Cuttack 
with the impre sion that no calamity resembling that which has occurred 
was to be expected, and that th*s impression n now acknowledged to be 
x mistaken one There is enough truth in this tn make It a plausible 
ground of charge, an ! to Rise apparent support to the conclusion that my 
nquiry was superfi tal Hut yet the statement is substantially enoneput 
an! mtilcadtn The irqpresnon I denied from my suit was, not that 
th pending calamity was pot a scry senous one, not that the people 
would not suffer severe distress in consequence of the utter fadare of the 
oops an 1 the consequent extreme dearness of food, but that the stocks 
of gra n n the country woull last b-y on J the next harvest tint pres ni 
l stress was already met by the employment of the people on the rot Is, 
foil xnkments, an l canats and by the relief afforded both by penal 
nl lulls and 1 y the Relief Committees and that though money would 
b- afterwards wanteil to supplement hv*at chanty the Impotution of f k ! 
!y th Cosernmeni woull not l>e required In this opinion ! was 
» ipported by nil fans l cn-itd gather by patient personal Inquiry as 1 bi 
the universal npruon of all with whom ! came in contact. 

j Th* l setnrrent of In lia say dial the relief aff >r led 1 y puM c 
• mks was almost nom nit, but this stxtem nl s wholly oppm I to tl 
fs is. Djrin ih fr»tf months of IF A the amount a tiially 
e sper M «n puM works n Outs i (r, ]u is e of th cost of estsl 1 ih 
p-*-t ) was ipwar Wnf |U vm>n,a l Mr Union * lett rs irf Mai! 
\rrk an l Msy 1 W that a vast amount rf r 1 f was b* n t n 
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nfioidcd in that waj, while the lirigntion 'Company had, when I was m 
Cuttack, some 17,000 01 18,000 labouicrs employ cd on their canals, and 
would have cmplovcd more if thex could ha\c got them Unfortunate 
as were the oulers of the Commissioner rcgaiding the payment of 
labourcis in money instead of giam, their cftcct has been greatly 
exaggerated b\ the Commission 

23 I ha\c nothing to icmnrh on S11 1 1 chi y Durand’s Minute, except 
that the nil/ 1' blantlu to which he icfeis was not given until aftei 
cftcctual measures had been taken to relieve the disticss, both by grants 
of public monev and the importation of food 

24 I feel much indebted to the Government of India for their 
cordial acknowledgment of “ the activity and zeal displavcd by the 
Licuteinnt-Gov ci nor as soon as the trlic condition of the people of 
Orissa was understood , ’ but in truth llicie was no want of activity or 
zeal on the part of the Government, or of any of its officers, from the 
commencement I certainly did not think until the middle of May 
(though, as the Gov ernoi -General obseives, the subject had occupied 
m> anxious thought from a much earlier -period) that it would be 
necessary or expedient for the Government to resoit to the extieme and 
hazaidous step of supplementing the local stocks of grain by importation 
of rice on public account from abroad , but this view was held by all the 
local officers, and bv at "least one Membci of the Government of India 
long after I had abandoned it, and after I’had dnected importation on 
my own responsibility in spite of the lemonstrances of the Board, and of 
the warnings of the Press against such interference with private trade 

25 I beg the Secretary of State to consider the parallel case of 
Ganjam There the same indications of seal city appeared precisely at the 
same time as in Orissa, and exhibited themselves almost precisely in the 
same manner There the same reliance was placed by the Government 
on the efforts of the local officers and on puvate charity, until on the 
15th June (nearly a month after large sums of money had been allotted 
for gratuitous aid in Orissa) application was made for a grant from the 
old Famine Fund And there also there was the same, or even greater, 
hesitation in adopting the decisive measure of importing grain into 
the country on account of the Government I have not got a copy of 
Mr Forbes’ Report on the Ganjam Famine, but I append a brief abs- 
tract of it taken from a newspaper, which I presume to be in the main 
correct So far from presuming to question the action of the Govern- 
ment of Madras in the matter, I have no doubt it was dictated by the 
same careful regard for the interests of the people by which w'e were 
actuated , but I may refer to it as showing how unreasonable it is to 
condemn the Government pf Bengal for a course of action exactly 
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“ I have read and considered in Conned with gieal mtcicsl, and not 
without great pain, the Repot t of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Famine m Bengal and Onssa m i S66 transmitted m jour 
letter of the 22nd \|jri! (No 71', 1S67 together with the other papers 
connected with the subject 

2 It is Inrdlv ncccssarv foi me to saj liow deep!) Hei Majesty’s 
Government and indeed all classes of people in this count! have been 
affected bv thchcavv calamity with which it has pleased Providence 
to \isit that portion of the British Empire Such a Msitation, even if we 
could console oursehes with the icficction that every available means 
had been used to avett and to mitigate it, must neccssauly be felt as a 
severe misfortune , and I decplj 1 egret that on the picsent occasion 
this consolation is denied to me I am reluctantly brought to the con- 
clusion that, though the mclancholv loss of life vthicli the Commissioners 
report ma\ be due maitilj to natural and inevitable causes, there has been 
a most unfoitunate want of foresight and of energy on the part of those 
who were charged with the administration of the province where it 
occurred , and -that some grave crrois of judgment have been committed 

3 I do not forget that in a liopical country, depending on the 
annual rains for its main supplj of water, imperfectly supplied with the 
means of communication, and inhabited by a dense, and in manj parts 
an ignoiant, population, dearths and even famines must occasionally 
occur , or that it is but little that the most powerful Government can 
effect, when the land is visited bj, these evils, to avert the most appalling 
forms of death Neither do I forget that it must be difficult for the most 
far-seeing persons to discriminate in the eailj part of a deficient season 
between mere threatemngs of distress and the actual imminence of dis- 
aster, such as would justify a Government in having tecourse to excep- 
tional measures of relief It is clear that Government mterfeience with 
the supply of food would, in ordinary years, be not only unnecessary but 
mischievous , and I think the authorities in Bengal were, in the first 
instance, quite right in regarding proposals for such interference with 

distrust I think, hovvevei that a sufficient amount of attention to the 

* 

facts, as they were gradually brought to light, would have shown them 
at a comparatively early period that this was a case in which it was their 
•duty to take such measures as were in their power for the mitigation 
of suffering which had become inevitable They saw the necessity^ for 
providing the people with the means of obtaining food I regret that 
they failed to discover that what was needed was not money to purchase 
with, but the food itself 

4 It appears to me, after an examination of the Report and of the 
evidence on which, it is founded, that it would not be just to throw the 
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blame of the failure, which is but too clearly brought to light ctclustscl) 
upon an) particular individual The prominent position of the Lteute* 
mm ( ovemor of Bengal and hi* immediate and direct respon sibtl it) 
for the proper administration of his President^ cannot fail to attract th 
losest attention to his condnct, and to expose him to the strictest cnti 
nim, and I am bound to add to some ammadrersions the justice of 
which cannot be disputed Hut it would be wrong to judge Str C Peadon 
b\ the hj.ht of subsequent esentsjnuhout taking into consideration the 
irrumilinces in which he found himself placed nnd the amonnt of 
assistance wh ch he recencd from those on whom he hid n right to rely 
f >r inform mon and nd tee His con tut when he nt list became full) 
line to the magnitude of the calamity aff >rds sufficient proof that hi» 
preuou im t»u\ is due not to indifference but to an imperfect 
apprehension of the Curts of the cases and it is fair to inquire how 
far tint imperf rtion is attributable to his own failure in cnerg) or In 
sga 'tr and how f r to the nature of the reports which he rccetred 
from others. 
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7 While cxpiessmg niv lcgrct .it tins cuor on the pait of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I cannot but saj, that I think it unfoi- 
tunate that the Government of India, although then attention appears to 
have been especially called to the subject, did not e\eicisc then 
influence m favoui of a 11101c vigotous comae of action I lie close 
lelaitons between the Government of Indu and that of Bengal and 
the oppoi tunnies which c\ist for petson.il coinniunicalion with the 
Lieutcnant-Goveinor, vvouff natiualK bring a question of this 
importance continual!) under vour notice, and vou were, no doubt, 
cognizant of most of the pioceedmga with icspect to it 1 learn from 
vour Minute of the noth April last that N om Lxcellcncv was pciaonallv 
of opinion, at an carlj pctiod of the disncss, that it might become 
desirable to import food T hat opinion vv a > not shaied bv the Membeis 
of ) our Council and was not acted upon 1 lie amount of infoimation 
actuall) in possession of the Government at that time was perhaps, 
liardlv sufficient to justifv so exceptional a measuie , but it was, I think, 
enough to have awakened the moat seuous appiehensions, and to have 
induced jour Government to urge the Lieutenant Goveinoi to undeitake 
an immediate and searching inqtiitj 

S I am not insensible to the foue of the economical aiguments 
which were used against the interference of the Government with the 
opeiations of private trade But the conclusions of political economy 
are true only when sound reasoning is coircctly applied to well-ascei- 
tamed facts , and the event has shown that, m the piesent case, the 
facts had not been ascertained It was taken foi granted that there 
was a sufficient quantity of food either in the piovince, oi within reach 
of the people, which would be brought out in dpe time when prices 
had risen to a certain point , and it was aigued that the interfeience 
of the Government with the tegular action of the laws of supply and 
demand would be not only useless, but mischievous The argument 
would have been just, if the assumption on which it tested had been 
true But, unhappily, the assumption was not true, and the reasoning 
founded on it was consequently fallacious Nor did the mischief stop 
there It cannot be doubted that the avowed belief of the Government 
in the existence of adequate stores of nee must have encouiaged a like 
belief on the part of the people of Orissa themselves, and on that of the 
merchants who might otherwise have been expected to undertake the 
importation which was needed It escaped the notice of the authonties 
that Orissa, having long been an exporting country, and not having 
suffered from famines for a very great numbei of years, lay somewhat 
out of the ordinary course of the import trade, an^J that its necessities 
were not likely to be so quickly recognised as those of other districts to 


which supplies hare more frequentl) to be scol It was not till great 
d tress be an to be fell that the general trade were aware of the reality 
uf the demand j and when that time arrived, the season for importing 
had unhappily almost passed axnv Had the Go\ emment as soon as 
their attention was called to the subject instituted a strict inquiry Into 
the actual tpndition of the district, and made public the result there 
can be little doubt that supplies would ipeghlj hate been sent there 
or that, if prnate enterprise had (ailed to proude them, the Government 
would base seen their way to supplementing it b) llieir own action 
Hut this was not done and it must be ashed whv it was not done 

g The responsibility for the omission appears to me to rest chiefly 
upon the Hoard of Revenue 

10 1 am aware that it ma> be urged on behalf of the Hoard that 

the inform it ion which thc> received from the local officers was less 
n hcati e of the approaching distress than it ou B ht to hive been t and 
that the> ma> also point out that their proceedings were from time to 
imc ubm tied both to the ( ov emment of Hengal and to the l o\ern 
meat of India, and were approved, or not disapproval, bj them. Hut 
wh le admitt n„ to some extent the \ahdit> of these considerations, I am 
st 11 of optni n that the action of the Hoard upon one or two critical 
ca on wa mot unfortunate 
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may not have been well conceived But the failure to institute inquiries, 
and to obtain accurate information as" to' facts, "cannot be" excused 
Without the solid basis of a coriect knowledge of the facts theie was no 
reasonable prospect of their being able to deal properly with the exigency 
of the case 

12 I cannot but regret that neither the Government of Bengal nor 
that of India should have taken notice of the inadequacy of the inform- 
ation contained in the Report to which I have refened The Board 
themselves -draw r attention to the “hypothetical” charactei of the esti- 
mates which had been formed, and to the difference of opinion between 
one officer and another, and add that, they regaid them as “merely 
the opinions of intelligent gentlemen, framed upon such information 
as they could collect upon a subject with which they aie moie or less 
familiar” The Government of Bengal w'eie, I think, haidly justified 
in descr.bing information of this character as a “ very complete Report 
on the present state and prospects of the ciops in the Lov’er Provinces 
of Bengal,” 

13 A similar want of peiception of the importance of accurate 
information is observable in other matters The suggestion that prices 
current should be regularly published v'ould hat e been an excellent 
one, if it had been ascertained that then conectness could be secured 
As steps wete not taken to ensure this, their publication was not meiely 
useless, but had a tendency to become mischievous 

itj I do not think it necessary to follow' m detail the nanative 
contained in the Report of the Commissioners, 01 to express my opinion 
upon every point which they ha\e raised It would be easy to comment 
upon many incidents to w'lnch they have diawn attention, such as the 
repumand conveyed by the Board of Revenue to Mr Ravenshaw' 
(January 10th) for having given instructions to Mi Barlow to imestigate 
some of the claims of the zamindais to remission of levenue,— the 
refusal to allow' the wages of the labourers on the public works to be 
paid in gram, — the confusipn of lesponsibihty between the officers of 
the Public Woiks Department and the Civil authorities, — the unfortunate 
answer given to Air Ravenshaw ’s telegram of the 3tstjanuar\, request- 
ing permission to import rice, and the extraordmaiy hesit ttion of the 
Board to import rice, e\en at so late a date as the 22nd Mat, when 
specially invited to do so by the Go\ernmenl of Bengal (Appendix, 
page 241) , but these are, in fact, only illustiations of the tenant) with 
which the Board of Revenue clung to the new which the) had originally 
adopted Having, in the first instance, accepted, upon \ciy in uleqti itc 
evidence, the belief that there was a sufficicnc) of food, the) wue not 
to he induced to part from it b\ endcncc which should have carried 
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contiction to any unprejudiced rainct That their convictions were 
sincere, I ha\e no doubt I deepl> re.ret that they were so erroneous. 

15 I muit non* adrert to the visit of the Lieutenant Governor to 
f inssa in Februar> 1866. That visit, nhich should ha\e inaugurated the 
commencement of n more wgoroui and effect »e sj'Btem of action, on!) 
sened to cheek the hopes that such a system would be adopted \\ hen 
once the Lieutenant Covemor had personal^ uslted the suffering district 
and had come awax sati fied that no famine x as to be apprehended and 
that no other mtasurc* of relief were required than such as had been 
ahead) set on foot, it was not to be expected that the representation! 
of the subordinate local officer*. would have much weight against his 
authont) and it na* not to be wondered nt if the \igitance of the 
(rovemment of India was relaxed 
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power of woik 15ut 1 am surprised to find that Colonel Nicolls did 
bo little to enlighten the Lieutenant-Governor Being at once the 
Secretary and Executive Head of the Public Works Department, to 
which the administration of the tchcf works was entiusted, he must 
ha\c had peculiar ficililics for ascertaining the actual condition of the 
people, and in the absence of explanations his failure to do so is to me 
quite unaccountable 

tS 1 do not think it necessary to discuss at length the conduct of 

the several local officers who were 

Mr TWrlow Mr IHrton 

"Mr Wuspmtt Mr Kirkwood brought more or less directly into 

Mr Sliortt, I itntcnnnt Mnnov , , , 

l>r Tuckhon j ord H u Browne contact with the famine I notice 

Mr Harris. , , , . . 

with pleasure, and readily concur 
m the commendation bestowed by the Commissioners on the g officers 
named in the margin 

19 The conduct of Air Barlow- has been made the subject of some 
discussion This gentleman w-as not examined by the Commissioners 
in consequence of his absence from India, and they are consequently 
unable to explain the cause of his reticence on the occasion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to Orissa They suggest that, in all pro- 
bability, after the replies he had received from the Board of Revenue 
and from the Government of Bengal to his proposals for the impoitation 
of rice, he did not venture to recur to the subject I cannot see anv 
evidence to support this conjecture, w-hich moreover appears to me to 
be directly at variance w-ith the evidence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
Mr Barlow-’s conduct is, upon the whole, very praiseworthy' and it would 
have been w-ell if more attention had been paid” to many of his recom- 
mendations , but I cannot think that, upon the occasion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor's visit, he w-as as fully alive to the real state of affairs as the 
Commissioners apparently considered him to have been If I could 
believe that he was so, and that he withheld his information deliberately 
through fear of an official rebuff, I should regard his conduct as highly 
cehsurable But I am rather disposed to think that he was himself 
deceived as to the extent of the distress, and was probably under the 
influence of the more sanguine views of those around him, who con- 
sidered that the prosecution of public works on a liberal scale would be 
sufficient to meet all the exigencies of the people I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the enclosed reply from Mr Barlow to a letter which 
I had caused to be addressed to him, and which I also forward 

20 The conduct of the officers of police generally was creditable 
to them but I regret that Colonel Pughe should not have made more 
use of the information which must have reached him, and should not 
have even gene a little be) ond what he thought the strict limits of his 
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(lt«) in order to caU the attention of the Goa eminent lo the real state 

f die iMnct 

i I slufl rocne for a separate letter the consideration of many 
tue»ti ms which nn>c out of tin important I eport. Tlic su^k^hons 
nh h the Loimiissioncr make for the development of the resources of 
the ountry an<! for the prevention of nrml.tr calamities in future will 
I i e in) lire t smews attention I shall al«> take Into con idention the 
[ tion whetlier an> alter itions nrc desirnlde rn tire or„antration of 
tire (fOTcmnvent of lien;, d or in the con tltutron of the Hoard of 
I r dire with a view to q better concentration of rcsponsibihl) and to 
pre iter vigour of action. These are point* upon which 1 shall request 
tire advice and co-operation of >otir ( orernment. 

— At pet ent, l will cml) say that 1 feel deeply indebted to the 
lomrtii Kmer* for the valuable Report which they have presented | 
an 1 tint pa nful as it is m man> respects, I feel confident that it will be 
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MibnidinH* im dual nun 1 In insure of ihc sv r !em cirried out In 
flies'’ nfiiurs in i*sr.~ |, med, is w n mtttrtl to the opposite extreme 
ft«»m tin* pn-imom of j for tin i tl unitv lnd been so great, and 
tin horror ju. v.d , d In h so luofonnd, tint it w \s not unnatural tint 
ti<c tno inr ji-iih ij«lc should b„ ,t i nmp i*>-ion He desire to relieve 
dis'rtss h nd oms mlur tlnn t carunl regtrd tor eeonoin) in the 
uimtnis’.r ltnnt nt tin public tin uices 

Iih optrtiioiK tor tne imjiort itton of rue were placed cntirelv in 
t'u* hands ot the Board \t first, it u is mtendtd to import j oo o^o 
m nmds , this qtiuuuv arts then rust I to n o'*-), and afterwards to 
8 j-r? and uUimntch In the » ml ot the \etr to =15,825 minimis were 
imported, winch added to the stutl, in hand, on ist Jamnrw 
f,r 'ij'is maunds, made a total for consumption of n,t6,Sto m.aunds 
At the elo<u of the tear 1867 the stock in hand was 6,1 7/1 |2 maunds, 
so tint the quantiiv aetmllv sold or distributed f including waste and 
slu mkage^ amounted to 1 99.16$ maunds The built or autumn crop 
was umisinlh 1 irge and good and in October 1 S67 the* Hoard reporte 1 
that the condition of the people* and prospects of the countr) had so 
much improved tint the importation o f pram should cense and the 
embargo on export should be taken off from the beginning of 1S68 
'J lie local paddv was then selling at abotiL 50 seers per rupee, and it 
was so much preferred b\ the people that thev could not be induced to 
1 m the imported rice and the Government sales bad almost entirely 
shopped '1 lie cost of the purchase and importation of this 10,55,825 
maunds seems to have been Rs 47,86,201, or Rs 4 -q per maund 
No proclamation appears to have been issued by Government for- 
bidding export, but the Government of Bengal (4th February 1867) 
instructed the Commissioner to “let it be generally known that the 
Government will not allow rice to be exported by sea from those parts 
of Orissa which are now being supplied with food at the cost of 
the Slate a prohibition to this effect should be issued by the 
Commissioner ” 

The Board of Revenue, m reply to the censure passed on them by 
the Orissa Famine Commission and Government, submitted a long 
defence dated the 15th August 1869, of 211 paragraphs, with Minutes 
bv both Members attached The paragraphs which the Famine 
Commission of 1878 quoted, may be reproduced here 

(P?**a 21) - The Board have already admitted unreservedly that, 
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in their op mon the measures adopted for the relief of the sufferer* 
from the famine in Orissa and some other places has e been shown, by 
tire event, to have been insufficient, and that nothing but the importation 
of food by the Government, and that at n very early date, would have 
enabled the local oS cn to grapple, in any decree successfully mth the 
famine. 

(Para 196 .) — u The Board account for the delay which occurred In 
regard to the adoption of effectual measures to meet the famine thus— 

(ii From the want of experience of famine by the people themselves, 
their pre tt menu of famme were far less distinct, and the indications of 
its approach were far less definite and less earl) than they would hare 
been in countries liabituated to famine. 

(/j \t the same time, the same want of experience on the part of 
the administration, local and central, prevented them from rcduing the 
full significance of the phenomena that did present themselves, as officers 
accustomed to famine might have done. 

( ) Neither of these causes would have produced very serious results 
but for this that oil the remedies, heretofore found sufficient for the mm 
gat on of famme m India, were very largely Ineffectual m this case 
Money was of little use, for it could not be exchanged for food 

<d) Neither would even this circumstance have materially paralysed 
the power of the Government but for this, that to be at all target* effec 
tud, it wa* necessary that the discovery of tlie full truth should be mi Ir 
and very extensive metsures adopted, many months before the act in l 
outburst of unmistabeable famine occurred. 

(1 ara 197)—“ In the Board s opinion no fdr companion can b< made 
><l»cen the cut 1 cm of the administration fast year and tint of other 
a I-n m trm ions on former occasions, unless these 3 vital distinctions of 
If e c m boons precedent fatly and hoo^lty rcro msed and <1 poie l 
«f 1h y 10 fact, constituted the essential distinction, an<b as it hv» 
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cm i ng to ils isolated and therefore unintelligible chaiacter they did not 
•comprehend the importance of Mi Ravenshaw’s telegram of the 31st 
January, which, if followed up, might again possibly have pro\ed the 
means of discovering what was hidden from the authorities ” 

The Government of India disposed of the Board of Revenue’? 
defence in a letter dated the 4th September 1867 to the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, from which the following extract may be given — 

“ 13 Still the whole correspondence published shows that even from 
official sources ample evidence did reach the Board that a terrible calamity 
was rapidly drawing near, and the Governor-General in Council is con- 
strained to say that, in dealing with this information, the Board were alike 
wrong in judgment and dilatory in action Imperfect as the information 
w'hich the Board had before them in November 1865 now proves to have 
been, His Excellency thinks that they were premature and over-conhdent 
m their conclusion that even then no danger of famine existed It is 
probable that if the evidence then in the possession of the Board had 
been fairly weighed and tested by information available from other 
sources, they would have hesitated to form so positive an opinion, — an 
opinion indeed w'hich, not only unquestionably misled the Local Govern- 
ment, but which appears largely to have influenced the proceedings of 
the Board, until the Famine had already reached its crisis 

“ 14 Moreover, the information which subsequently reached the 
Board, even through official channels, was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, quite sufficient to have suggested to the Board, at a 
comparatively early period, anxious doubts as to the soundness of their 
original conclusions , and the Board had then within their reach much 
besides official information 

“15 But at no period till the close of May 1866 do the Board seem 
to have been awakened to the necessity of closer inquiry, or to the proba- 
bility of any measures of relief being required, beyond those afforded by 
a moderate extension of public works, and by the exertions of purely 
local chanty 

“ 18 His Excellency m Council is indeed unwilling to believe that 
considerations of expense really hampered the action of the Board He 
is glad rather to attubute their inaction to an ungrounded fear of inter- 
fering with the natural course of trade a trade, however, which never 

existed in fact, and which, even if it had existed at all, was manifestly 
insufficient to meet the exigencies of the ensis, and which, therefore, 
might have been unobjectionably supplemented by the aid of Government 
importation 

“22 faking, therefore, the most restricted definition of their duties 
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which the noard themselves now Rise, the Governor General in Council 
fed? that the) faded to perform them, — that the) neither took proper 
measures to obtain officrat information nr>r n^htljr estimated the Rra\i|\ 
of that which reached them. Hut it cannot be admitted tint the respon 
t ility of the Hoard was confned to suppJymR the Local Coremmtnt 
w th information andndsice the) anqucsltonnbl) had authority to tale 
a t e meascres, and in some cues did not hesitate to use i but the) not 
onl) held back when prompt action would ha\c been Invaluable but the 
act on which the) did take was in some cues fatally mischfevous 

** J. lam parttcnhrl) to instance their tclejrram of the 1 st hebroarj 
IF 6 to Mr Kasenshaw the effect of which, In the opinion of the 
(rovernor Gcnenl in Council the Hoard luie not succeeded in explaining 
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submitted then full explanation of all that occurred, and His Excellency 
in Council is unable to see that on any nnpoitant point it justifies or 
extenuates the course which they pursued , and His Excellency in 
Council therefore regrets that he is unable to uithdi aw or modify any 
portion of the censuie which he has already reluctantly passed upon 
them ” 

On the occasion of the occurrence of drought in Bengal in 
1868-69, Sir William Giej, by a Resolution of the 22nd january 
1869, reheted the Board of Revenue of all connection with relief 
measures Much doubt had been found to exist as to the exact 
limit of their duties and responsibilities with regard to the distress 
occasioned by scarcity, and the adoption and supei vision of measures 
for the relief of the suffering districts He thought such matters 
not to be within their functions m a province like Bengal, and the 
existing practice had given rise to practical inconvenience and delay-, 
lie therefore relieved the Board of the duty of collecting and 
submitting to Government information as to the state of the crops 
and the condition of the people with special reference to the neces- 
sity of adopting measures of relief, either m the shape of works 
or of chanty and regarding all such matters Commissioners of 
Dnisions were placed m direct communication with the Local 
Government 

The Famine Commission of 1878 recorded the following con- 
clusions as to the famine management of 1867 

“ It is a melancholy reflection that while a larger sum of money 
was spent on this famine than had ever been spent befoie, it 
should be associated in history only with the memory of a greater 
mortality than had ever been recorded But the cause of this is 
not hard to find The measures taken m 1867 were a violent reaction 
from the policy of 1866 and no expenditure w r as thought too 
large to incur in shutting the stable-door, although the steed was 
irrecoverably lost The officers who administered the charitable funds 
were mainly impressed with the necessity of forcing relief upon the 
people and making it so attractive to them that no one could refuse it 
and hence the cost of this relief was abnormally largo Whether in the 
relief-houses, on light labour, or m the emplovment given to spinners 
and weaveis, the wxages and the food amounted to far more than a bare 
subsistence allowance, and there can be little doubt that many weie 
tempted by these high rates to accept relief who were not in absolute 
need. So ag-uin no expenenced person can read the account of the 
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me In Deccml>cr reficsed the tightness of the marked and gave 
rmj los mcni to the poor the funds raised locallr were innall and 
u re oon cxliausted The winter rains were unusualh abundant, 
an 1 the r*jt> i crop iso important jn Bihar) was quite a good one except 
in limited tracts destroyed hr hail hrom this time there was a 
l>en «i of apparent kthafgy on the part of Government officers The 
\ > ice reported numerous cases of deaths from starvation and crime 
of a l»md pcculiatlr connected with hunger liecame verv common 
\m\ no n<> tee was taken of the-< indications In Apnl price tacaln 
ttxc con iderabk tn Mar the Commi mner called on his Collect 
cr to take tnea ures to relieve distress On this Relief Committees 
w re again apj ointed in ideh dt tnct in June subscriptions were 
c 'le t I 4 and grant mailc in addition b) Covernment a Urge 
mmd*eT d relief centres were opened food nis di tnhuted to the 
tel) r s and infirm gratuitotuls and norlc oITered to tluxc "ho 
s mil do an\ laitour however small In juh these measures Ixgan 
to l>e In wmling onler and in August as mam as 3, coo wrre 
<ch- ed dads The ra ns however were timelr and abundant and 
tlie earlr fhiJt harvest almn put an etui to the ill ire s a small 
m n dcr paujver however remained on the land of Government 
till tl r tier crop wa cut in Pecctnlxrr 

It 1 nut » (tl while to d late on the rv«tcm of relief then 
al jtej as more modern method of famine administration now 
< 1 sin 
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Two articles in the Calcutta Review (Nos 90 and 91 of 1867) on 
The ctUuita S' r ^ Beadon's administration of Bengal contain a 
valuable appreciation of Ins character as it appeared to 
a contcmporarv observer, and comments on Ins career They are too 
long to quote, but an anal) sis of them will be interesting The 
writers object was apparenth to urge whatever could be said for 
the late Lieutenant-Governor (he had just retned) who was being 
gencrall) blamed " In lus manner he was excessively urbane and 
courteous, alwavs ready to hear what people had to say and to 
receive and listen to suggestions from whatever quarter they came — * 
he started with great expectations and a general cry of approval — he 
showed an anxiety to develop and assist the rising Tea interest — - 
to open up Assam — to interpret the Waste Lands rules liberally — - 
generally to identify himself with the interests of the European 
settlers — so fair was the start, how different the end — (“ one might 
sa> that our late Lieutenant-Governor left these shores amidst one har- 
monious strain of unbroken universal ululation' ) — the T lrhut Indigo 
sjstem tottering, the Assam Tea Industry collapsed,— for which he 
was abused by the English Press and held responsible— unpopular 
with the natives and part of his own service — how did this all 
happen ? — he possessed very great ability, a large capacity for hard 
work, untiring industry, and considerable skill in dealing with a 
knotty subject — an almost excessive facility in writing — his cast of 
mind was readier than his predecessor's, more pliant, quicker to 
seize the signs of the times, more open to new impressions — ‘ the 
unvarying grace and courtesy of his manners', — he was a remarkably 
courageous man, sheer pluck carried him through — in the mutiny 
he never lost his firmness — his universally sanguine temperament, 
and tendency to take a sanguine view, influenced his actions in 
many matters in w r hich his judgment hafe been questioned — of this 
temperament his treatment of the Orissa famine was the most conspi- 
cuous instance — he did not hunt after popularity — he would not 
sacrifice principle to popularity — he might have aimed at popularity 
bj treating the famine differently — nor did he sacrifice principle to 
expediencj — he was not in the foremost rank of administrators — 
magmficiently lojal towards subordinates and gaining warm attach- 
ment, he lacked the personal force and energy of character to sub- 
ordinate other minds and wills to his own — public opinion distri- 
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buted the blame for the Onssa famine but the main censure rested 
upon him — as the mo«t prominent certainly the most convenient 
victim he being ditecth responsible for the Government of the pro- 
\ me— no official in Orissa, (with perhaps one exception) really under 
stood up to the middle of Maj 1866 the true nature of the calamity 
1 the want of rice — Sir C Beadon did not discourage free cx 
pres ion of opinions when suiting Orissa — his a fundamental 
errors were hh> belief tliat there was enough ncc in the province to 
supjiort the population If dies had monev and his belief tliat lice 
would find Its wav by the natural course of demand and supplt and 
tliat ( ovemment interferenc with trade was of aJJ things to be dc 
| recatcd -these errors were shared 1 \ others but both expectations 
pro\ed to l>e wrong— did the facts justify his belief ? — the licllef was 
general that there was sufficient rice — the Bengal Government accc\*t 
rd loo readil) the sanguine views of the local officers — most men 
would have acted as Sir C Beadon did— the srstem of administration 
wa tobbme which provided no means of acquiring Information — 
be hiftcd none of the blame on others —his error were shared b\ 
tie Government of India not In the \ iccrov per orullv— some 
at jcI cd the main re ponslbibtv to the Boar l of revenue- Sir C 
Bea Inn hi t Inn populantv bv a Msim, the mission to Bhutan but he 
wa nr rrsjHmsille for the con luct < f the war— he came Into anta 
grni m With th** Press an 1 to de pi e tl eir advice— it was not fair to 
l an c him with repar 1 to the I.abo ir Trans|*irt I-aas or the Indigo 
tf jMcs In Titbut— or (Ik* Ua te (.and* rules— die co!la[ c of the 
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promote the best interests of the country , should not be lost sight of 
and forgotten We are told that there will never agatn be a civilian 
Lieutenant-Goicrnor of Bengal However this may be, rve feel 
assured that Bengal will be administered In many Goiernors or Lieu- 
tenant-Go\ernors before it is ruled over by one worthier than Sir 
Cecil Beadon ’ ” 
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1S42. was as Assistant Magistrate Collcctoi of Raishaln After 
holding various subordinate offices in the mufcmal, he was from 
September 1S45 f° JS47 Private Secretary to the Depuli Governoi, 
Sir Herbert Maddock and subsequently served for some }ear<=, 
December 1S47-1S51, in the Bengal Secretariat and in the Home 
and Foreign Secretariats of the Go\ernmcnt of India In April 1851, 
at the special request of the Directors, he was appointed Secretary 
to the Bank ol Bengal, and discharged the duties until 1st May iS"4, 
when he became Secretar) to the Government of Bengal, on that 
province being constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship In January 
1857 he left India on Furlough, but in consequence of the mutiny 
returned in November of the same jear, and after officiating for some 
18 months m temporary appointments, one of which was that of 
Director-General of the Post Office, he was appointed by Lord 
Canning in April 1859 Secretar)' to the Government of India in the 
Home Department In offering him this appointment in cordial terms 
I ord Canning wrote “Judging from some experience I should tlnnlc 
it possible to quit the duties of Post Master General without many 
pangs'” In 1862 he became a Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General, and had opportunities for displaying his adminis- 
trative capacity to great advantage During the greater part of this 
time Lord Lawrence was Governor-General Between him and Sir 
W Grey there was considerable difference of opinion on questions 
of the- greatest moment It was natural that their views on public 
affairs should be largely influenced by their very different ante- 
cedents Their opinions notably differed with reference to the 
treatment of the talukdats and the subordinate proprietors and 
tenants in Oudh, — a question on which the Chief Commissioner 
m Oudh, Sir Charles Wingfield, held views directly opposed 
to those of the Governor-General It was mainly due to Sir W 
Grey’s intervention that this question w r as solved by a compromise 
which furnished probably as equitable a settlement as was possible 
m the circumstances of the case In other matters, and especially in 
resisting certain retrogade proposals made by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
when Financial Member of Council, Sir W Grey exercised a salutary 
influence on the Government While strongly opposed to the 
policy of excessive centralisation, which had cramped the energies 
of the Provincial Governments, he successfully opposed a proposal 
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f-n 1 h mralismg the PckuI Departm nt He van also a Maunch 
< 1 1 nent of the income tax holding that ft wax totalis unsultcd to 
the circumstances of India. At> a Memlier of Council he took an 
at me part tn dtxcu sionx regarding the settlement of the land revenue 
in Onw and otbeT cognate questions which the famine brought Into 
prominence When he succeeded Sir C Rea don ax I leutenant 
( memor I ord Halifax In congratulating him on the appointment 
wrote There lx no one I thlnfc so well qualified to fill It with 
advantage to the country \ cry shortly after his assumption of the 
Omemment he hail to consider and report upon various suggestions 
attesting the entire con tituiion of the Go\ eminent of llengal made 
I artU in Sir Ceorge Campbell x rejon oh the famine and panlv at 
il r India Office One proposal was to the effect that the Bengal 
1-cgt lame Council should be abolhlicd that ibe I leutenant-Goi cr 
n ir hq should cea^ to l>e a separate and distinct office ami that 
the dutt hould l>e discharged by one of the Mcmlurrs of the 
( ncmnr-Ccncral * Council who subject to the control of the 
(/memor ( eneral In Council should be emjioircrcd to nuke laws 
for the non regulation n districts and that for the districts of 
Bcnnl i roj»er and of Bihar all legislation should be rntru ted to 
the C osern >r ( eneral In C nrndl 1-rom these suggestions Sir \\ 
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iccommcnditlion for strengthening the Bengal Government Mas not 
adopted, his Minute probabH disposed for ever of the proposal to- 
re-establish the sjstem under \vhich*Bengal had been administered 
preuoush to 1854 

As Lieutenant-Go\emor, Sir W Grey opposed the proposal to 
impose local taxation in the form of a land cess, as a means of 
providing pnmar) education But he did not object to the im- 
position of local taxation for roads and other works of material 
utilit) His objections to the educational tax were based partly 
upon the terms of the permanent settlement of Bengal, and partly 
upon the impolicy and injustice, in his opinion, of requiring the 
landholders to defray the cost of elementary schools for all classes 
of the rural population His views did not commend themselves 
to the Government of Lord Mayo or to the Secretarj of State, but 
Mere supported by se\eral members of the Council of India 
Shortly before his retirement he was nominated a ICnight Command- 
er of the Order of the Star of India, and installed on the 27th 
February 1871 When he resigned the Government of Bengal on 
1 st March 1871, a year before he had completed the usual term 
of office, the expressions of regret were keen and general through- 
out Bengal, and efforts were made to induce him to w ithdraw his 
resignation In other parts of India, too, it was felt that when he 
left the country India had lost her best public servant 

His nomination to the Supreme Council in 1867 w r as described by 

Nomination to th e native P ress as unexceptionable “ A thoroughly 
Council— conscientious man, possessed of considerable general 
ability, w r ell-skilled in finance, and with just views on Indian policy, 
Mr Grey will prove an acquisition to Government He is a steady 
fnend of improvement, and the natives will find m him a warm 
advocate of liberal measures ” 

It is mentioned* by Mr Bosworth Smith that, when the vacancy 
— andtheWcuto was about to occur in the Lieutenant-Governorship 

nant-Governorstiip Qn g ir q B ea( j on ’ s retirement, the Governor-General 

recommended his Member of Council, Sir W Grey, “ as a very 
able and zealous officer, ” adding, * there is no one available for 
the post who has greater claims, or who is better fitted for 'it 
He has plenty of moral pluck, and is very conscientious, 2 veiy 

* Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol II Chap XIII 
26 
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useful qualities in dealing with people down here .His Friratc 
Secretaries were at different times, Captn H H Stanvficld; hi* 
ton Ucut. LJ II Grc) awl Captn. R. G Locb 

There had for some time past been doubts and difficulties attcn<£- 
Jng the selection of the site for the Darjeeling 
Cantonment The Sine ha 1 site had proved un 
satisfactory owing to Its excessive rainfall and depressing dfmate 
The Comtnander-in-Chief In April 1867 after visiting Darjeeling 
gave his opinion In favour of placing the barracks npon the Jala 
fahar hill onlr the elevation of the latter being icoo feet lest than 
tfut of Sindial the rainfall not 10 great and the officers and men 
of the garrison no* so averse to It as to SInchal Sir \\ Grcj 
concurred in the view taken by Sir William Mansfield and re 
commended die adoption of the proposal A road was opened 
from the saddle to the. new sites cleared on the Jatapahar hlft and 
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done was nevertheless not so great as had been expected No loss 
1 of life was reported in any district, but considerable damage was 
done to property, especiallj*to houses Some injury was also done 
to the crops oh the ground, but not to any great extent, the principal 
crops having been housed before the inundations occurred 

Most of the inundated tracts were visited by the district officers 
in person, and measures were at once organised by them, in connec- 
tion with the influential residents in the neighbourhood, to afford 
immediate aid where required Little relief was asked for by the 
x people Where employment was sought, it was at once provided, 

! special grants for the purpose having been sanctioned for expenditure 

on public works Fears had also been entertained that the ( sub- 
sidence of the floods would be followed by a severe outbreak of 
disease, and preparations were made to meet the emergency But 
these anticipations were fortunately not realised 

Inundations during the rams occur in Bengal in so manv years 
that it is hardly Worth while to mention them constantly, unless for 
some special reason For the time they do much damage and cause 
infinite inconvenience, not to speak of the loss of human and animal 
life, but they have a very fertilising effect on the soil and are 


generally succeeded by splendid crops 

Sir C Beadon had proposed the appointment of a special Com- 


Tea Commission 


mission for the purpose of inquiring into the causes 
which had affected the condition of the tea cultiva- 


tion, and of ascertaining what measures, might be adopted to preserve 
the interest from the serious rum which seemed to threaten it, but 


the Government of India and the Secretary of State postponed its 
appointment until November 1867 when it would have greater faci- 
lities for reaching the tea districts In that month accordingly Mr W, 
Ainslie, c s , Mr H S Reid, c s , and Dr J M Cunmgham w<?re 
deputed to Assam as a Commission of Inquiry Besides these 
members, the Government of India also proposed to have 2 others 


to represent the tea and labouring interests respectively , but the 
Landholders’ and Commercial Association, on being asked to 


nominate a member to represent the tea planters’ interest, declined 
to do so on the plea that the time had gone by nhen such an inquiry 
as that proposed could be of any practical benefit to the teaplanteis. 
and, in consequence of this decision the special representation of 
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the Labouring; interest was also considered wmccc+*ary The Gor 
eminent of India, however ctfcl not agree vrith the Landholder* 
Association that :t would be inexpedient to proceed with the pro- 
I »scd inquin and order* were therefore given to jiroshnitc it 

I he t imfholdcr* Association had particularly objected to the 
appointment of the Commission as tending to retard the Im 

j ruvement of the law** bearing on labour transport But the 
Bill pro|*o»cd by the Bengal Legislative Council to amend Acts 
III (BX. ) of 1863 and \ I (B C ) of 1865 not Invmg been a sent 
ed to In the Co\cmor-< encral It was deemed by His Excel 
lena fnrticutariv desirable to have further Information on the 
Morfcm" of the laws ninth remafned In force and ll was considered 
that muIi inf notation would In reality exp dite Instead of retarding 
rati factors’ legi laiion Be ides the question of suitable legislation 

II uas also high!} desirable to a certain the eircumstanccs under 
whth the cultivation of tea had hitherto been cartied on with a 
'1™ to ascertain the difficulties which the planters had to encounter 
an I the mean where) \ die Oovemmem could give relief to tlictp 
the |k mon an I eon litmn of tlic labourers moreover notablv 
d nun fed carlv and senous attention Tlic Commission was therefore 
dr pin bed at once to the tea districts to male the ncccx ary 
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ilie Committee of the Justices of the Peace for Calcutta who 
had been appointed under Act X (B C ) of 1866 Trustees for the 
improvement of the Port, resigned in October 1867 .The Committee 
had done little in the way of actual improvement, but they had 
collected some \aluable information, and their Engineer, Mr Leonard, 
had matured several ell considered plans and estimates, all of 
which were made over -to Government on the resignation of the 
Committee While the best arrangements for the charge of the 
interests of the Port were still unsettled, and legislation was still 
pending, the improvements requned on the river bank were not 
suffered to be delajed, the works being kept m progress through the 
direct -agency of Government, the administration of the Port being 
vested in the Lieutenant-Governor by a temporary Act. 

When the best method of providing for improvements m the Port 
of Calcutta had long been under consideration, Act V (B C ) of 1870 
was passed, 1 to give the Lieutenant-Governor power to appoint 9 
Commissioners for making those improvements, to hcjld office for 
2 years, one of them being appointed by the same authority Chairman 
and another Vice-Chairman They were created a Corporation with 
a common seal They were to prepare and submit to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, from time to tune, a schedule of necessary officers and 
servants, with the salaries and allowances which they proposed to 
assign them They might make rules for the appointment of these 
officers and servants They might acquire and hold property, and 
all property which under the previous Act became vested in the- Sec- 
retary of State was vested in the Commissioners They could neither 
contract for nor commence any work, the estimated cost of which 
exceeded Rs 2,000, until the plan and estimate thereof had been 
sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor If the estimate exceeded 2 
lakhs of rupees, it was to be submitted for the approval of»the 
Governor-General in Council The general nature of the woiks to 
be constructed by the Commissioners was described They included 
wharves, quays, jetties, and piers, landing-places, tramways, ware- 
houses, reclamations of the river-bank or river-bed The Commis- 
sioners might from time to time raise money in such a -way as the 
Lieutenant-Governor might direct with the sanction of the Governor- 
General When sufficient accommodation had been provided for 
the purpose, all vessels were to be obliged to load and unload- at the 
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Commis loners wliarvcs the Commissioners having power to frame 
a -^alc of tolls due* rates and cl urges for the landing and shipment 
of goods 

After the Commissioners had completed thdr arrangements and 
got affairs into working order ;hc Government of Bengal la Feb- 
miry 1871 expressed an opinion that the lime had come when the 
transfer of the charge of the Port proper to the Trustees might be 
ad -antagcOtidy carried out under the Act and on certain terms 
Tne sanction of the Government of India was accordingly obtained 
to confer on the Commusionera the powers of die Conservator of the 
1 ort from llte ist Apnf 1871 This consent having been communi 
catcd to the Coramt sioncn. the) accepted the charge of the I ort 
on certain team and It was afterwards determined tliat 3$ fokks 
of ru|>ccs should be the amount of the reverve fund required to meet 
the charges arising from such events as a cs clone ^c. 


1 lie severe hurricane during the night of the 1st and morning 
1 1- of die 2nd November 1867 caused gTcat loss of 
*1 ji» t iv- ],f e an j property especially in Calcutta and the 


ncighl>ouring districts 
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tnuch less than in October 1864 , also there was no storm-wave, as 
on the earlier occasion On tins account the ships in Port were 
generally able to ride out the storm, and most of them escaped 
Without serious injur} Some vessels, however, broke adrift from 
their anchors, and others from the ^anchor moorings, and these ships 
fouled others, doing much^mutual damage But no ship was lost in 
the Port, although the destruction c£ small craft and boats of every 
description, containing property, was immense, the banks of the river 
being encumbered with floating casks, bales and goods of every 
kind The number of cargo boats s lost was so great as for a 
time to put a stop in a very great degree to the business of the Port 
Much labour was ex'pended in picking up and recovering sunken 
craft laden with grain and other produce A large number of boats 
(295) were also lost in the canals to the east of Calcutta , some of 
them were subsequently recovered Among the larger vessels lost 
were the Inland Steamer Delhi and a flat in Garden Reach belonging 
to the India General Steam Navigation Company A considerable 
number of Government vessals in the Port suffered more or less. 
The Hope Light Ship at the entrance of the eastern channel at the 
Sandheads w'as never heard of after the gale 

Beyond the city of Calcutta and its suburbs, the effects of the 
hurricane were most disastrous in Port Canning, w r here the gale was 
accompanied by a storm-wave 5 feet high, the water of which passed 
over the town with fearful violence The station-house, goods’ sheds, 
and railway hotel were all blown dowm , the Port Canning Company’s 
store hulk Hashemy carried away a great portion of the railway jetty , 
and the fresh water tanks were salted by the storm-wave The total 
number of casualties reported was 90 About 500 head of cattle 
were destrojed 

The calamity in some other portions of the z^-Parganas was 
equally severe, the centre of the storm having traversed the country 
stretching nearly du^east from Calcutta to Basirhat on the Ichamati 
river In this line many villages were blown down wholesale, and 
their destruction was accompanied by much loss of human life, the 
more populous places which suffered severely being Baruipur, 
Diamond Harbour, Atharabanka, Basirhat, Gobardanga and Satkhira 
Tire storm-waye beginning from Saugor Island extended a very great 
distance to the extreme east of the district, and in the Kulpotton and 
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Kotiadak rivets the water rose to 6 feet above the flood Inch The 
norm was severely felt m Jcisore a rJ Nadu and as far as Dacca and 
Hickergutige Prompt measures had to be adojrtcd for affording 
relief and a subscription was at once opened by the Chamber of 
Commerce In aid of the sufferers ,tnd a Relief Committee appointed 
Tins movement was supported hr Cover nment with a promise of 
doubling the funds collected bj subscriptions Instructions to the 
same effect were issued to the officers in the Intenor wherever local 
MtlHCrijiUons might be raised and a margin of R ao oco was left In 
the treasuries of all districts affected b\ the cyclone to meet an) 
demand made upon them on this account Relief was most urgently 
demanded to tl*. south of Calcutta. A local Relief Commltfte was 
tlierefore formed there at once with efficient agents, and the balance 
of die hatmne Fund amounting to Rs. 18 750 was placed at the 
dupoMl of the Commissioner of the Division to be augmented hr 
grams from theCvclonc Relief Fund In Port Canning great distress 
was felt for want of fre-h water which was ol rioted bv the booth 
I astern Railway Comjnn) taking down 1,500 gallons of water hr 
every train til) the distress was remored A tlcomer the Pionttr tra< 
als ) sent with supplies of good water ami clothing to be distributed 
to die Indigent In the places to die cast of Canning which Ind 
suffered mou Severely There was no general complaint of want of 
fo<>d the grantees or ornen of the Sundarbans lots having assisted 
d clr icnimry with alacrity 

Tlr* su 1 versions rcah ed for ih^ Relief bund amounted to 
R« , > an l, an equal amount hiving l^en contributed hr ( < vern 
rre'n d " t *<al sum availat le for distribution was Rs 1 81 90 T In* 
»* *al vnf> in eij^n! 1 by th* Relief Commltt c was climated »t 
K«- » «l 5U 
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that powers be given to the officer in charge to decide all marine 
cases, to sa\e ship-masters the trouble of travelling down to Ahpore . 
3rd that a certain mo lerate sum, not exceeding ^5,000, be granted 
annuall) for 10 jears for the benefit of the Municipality of Port 
Canning 4 /// that the TelegTaph from Canning to Halliday Island 
which had been sanctioned, be laid dowrn without further delaj, 
and that the restrictions be rescinded b\ which emigrant and troop 
ships w r ere prevented from availing themselves of the new' Port 
5//; that prominent notice be given by Government to the shipping 
community generally of the fact that Port Canning was open as a 
Port 6fh that a certain number of the Government vessels and a 
certain quantity of the Government stores annually received in 
Calcutta be directed vid Port Canning >jih that, in lieu of 
existing arrangements, the Port Canning Company be empowered, 
as holders of most of the forest rights m the Sundarbans, to levy a 
cess or royalty on all the fire-wood, building material, forest produce, 
&c , as it jpassed into consumption in the' large marts of Bengal 

Mr Schiller added that the Canning Company would undertake 
to procure the transfer to themselves of all intermediate proprietory 
rights, and to give up to Government j, of the gross revenue from 
these forest rights, on condition that such revenue be formed into 
a separate fund, (1) for giving the necessary support to the Canning 
Municipality, (2) for relieving the interest account between Govern- 
ment and the Calcutta and South-Eastern Raihvay and (3) for 
applying any surplus to general improvements in the Sundarbans. 
These proposals met wuth little favour from Government 

During 1867-68 the lease of the forest products, on the terms 
previously stated, was granted to the Port Canning Company, but 
was withdrawn within a year, as the monopoly was found to exercise 
a very mischievous influence, and to be incompatible with the 
interests of the public 

The scheme for the formation of a Port at Canning came again 
before Government m 1868-69 All efforts in this direction having 
proved futile, it seemed to the Local Government that the time had 
come for arriving at a definite conclusion in regard to the future 
connection of Goxernment with the project, and it was proposed to 
the Government of India that Port Canning should, after the expira- 
tion of 12 months’ notice, be abandoned as a Port The deterioration 
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of the Hooghlv had not occurred as had been feared and trade had 
shown no inclination to go to Port Canning This recommendation 
was based on the conclusion that Government would not be justified 
in imposing on the public revenues further expenditure on otcount 
of the Port In the face of the fact that all the endeavour* made since 
1853 (the j car in which experiments to Improve the Hooghly were 
Erst made) to develop It had failed notwithstanding that Irrespective 
of the otula\ by the Port Canning Company and private Individuals 
as w ell as by Government the State had disbursed directly or through 
the Municipality on shore and afloat, nearly 20 lakh: of rupees 
Itesidcs having made a railroad solcH for the benefit, of the Port at 
a cost of upwards of 60 lakfit of rupees yrhlch bad failed td cover 
its working expenses To allow the public an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion "ton the subject, the papers were published In 
the G<r*lte of India 
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should purchase the South-Eastern Railway at a valuation, or take 
it on lease from Go\ernmcnt The second proposition was made 
dependent on the grant of the first, but the first independent of the 
grant of the second 

Subsequently , an entirely different scheme was submitted by Mr 
Schiller, its chief propositions being as follows — ( i ) that the Port 
Canning Municipality be empowered to purchase from the Port 
Canning Company their large agricultural property for a sum of 
30 lakhs of rupees, by the issue of debenture bonds bearing 3 per 
cent interest, and redeemable with a premium over a period of 
50 ) ears, (2) that this landed property be administered in trust by 
Government for the benefit of the Municipality, until the debentures 
were entirely liquidated , and (3) that the money realized from the 
forest leases during the time that they remained in the hands of the 
Port Canning Company be formed into a special fund, bearing 
5 per cent interest for the purpose of subsidising the Municipality 
and enabling it to fulfil the proposed engagements connected with 
the purchase of the Canning estates Mr. Schiller’s proposals were, 
communicated to the Government of India, with the remark that 
they could only be properly entertained if they were submitted by 
the holders of (Considerable interests in the Company, and that the 
local Government would not take steps in the matter unless it 
received some communication on the subject from authorized re- 
presentatives of the shareholders 

The Port Canning Company also proposed that that Port might 
be made free by suspending for a period of 5 years the Port charges 
on shipping, and by giving ships resorting to it the use of the Gov- 
ernment moorings free of charge , that the rates for fare and freight 
on the railway be maintained for a period of 5 years, and that the 
foreshore of the Bidyadhari be made over to the Company On 
these requests Sir W Grey decided that no sufficient ground 
existed for conceding to Port Canning the privileges embraced 
by the first request of the Company The drawing, aw ay of traffic 
from the Hooghly to the Matla was 1*0 longer considered to be 
advantageous to the public generally, nor was the attempt supported 
by the mercantile community Events had also ]^d to the belief 
that Port Canning was exposed to greater dangers from cyclones 
than Calcutta , and there was altogether nothing to warrant the Gov- 
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emu nt m using ape hi m ins either to force or to bribe trade to 
resort to the Moth In preference to the HooghJc The 4 Loca! Go* 
emm nt saw no objection to guaranteeing the public against anr 
increase in the railway rates for 5 yean. The question of making 
over the Bidyadhan foreshore to the Tort Canning Companv was 
reserved for further consideration The Government of Indu 
decided that moderate concessions not Involving Turdier permanent 
increase of the burden already imposed on Government might lw 
made w th a view to attract commerce to the Tort, and the following 
concessions were suggested — viz (1) the suspension of lltc levy 
of Port dues for 5 years (1) the reduction to the narrowest limits 
of the cost of maintaining the Port during those 5 years (3) the 
conditional transfer of the foreshore of the Bidyadharl river to the 
t orapinr for a terra of 5 years, the company being made respon 
nble dunng the period for the protection of the banks and being 
iKMmd to abstain from levying tolls on passing navigation l>oati 
disdnrging cargo and goods and passengers passing on to llic 
railway muons and to allow the public the use of Its jetties and 
tram* as s free of charge and (4) the non alteration of the existing 
rail-vav rates dunng the 5 years The Government of India al>o 
ordered an inquiry as to the possibility of maflng I ort Canntn., 
the tn l of a line of navigation leading across the delta towards 
Dacca wuh a view to assist in the development of its trade 
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lwil been commuted for hud , Rs 2,50.200 were held by' the Port 
Canning Company , Rs 4,50.000 Mere held bv Government, and 
Rs 1.60.700 b\ oilier parties , these last mentioned debentures being 
tho'-e which had become due. The Government of India decided that 
there was no obligation whatever on the part of Government to pro- 
vide funds for the redemption of any of the debentures issued by the 

Municipality or for the payment of any other debts contracted by them 

* 

The finances of the Canning Municipality having been well-nigh 
exhausted, loans to the extent of Rs 22,200 were granted to them 
on the condition of their executing a mortgage of their landed 
property to Gov eminent subject to the prior claim of the debenture- 
holders The monev was urgently wanted to meet the interest due 
on the uncontested debentures, and, as the Municipality were not 
able to raise funds to meet the claims on that account exxept by the 
sale of either the town lots or other municipal lands, it was necessary 
for Government to come forward and provide the funds. 

Subsequently, proceedings of the Port Canning Company pub- 
lished in the newspapers went to show * that, notwithstanding the 
large expenditure incurred and the concessions made bv Government, 
the attempt to attract ships to the Port and to people the town of 
Canning had signally failed, that it was proposed to sell the nce- 
mills on the successful working of which large exj>ectations were 
founded, and that it was intended to reorganise the Company'’, their 
attention being directed in future solely to the management of their 
zamindari property situated in the Sundarbans Thereupon the Local 
'Government drew the attention of the Government of India to the 
proposals made in 1868 for the abandonment of the Port, suggest- 
ing that after a sufficient notice this measure should be carried out 
The Government of India, after calling for further information, 
decided that the Port should be closed, though the outer lightvessel 
might be maintained for the benefit of the Sundarbans trade During 
the previous 2 years only one vessel per annum had visited Port 
Canning, and one of these vessels was driven in, against her will, 
by stress of weather The closure of the Port therefore caused loss 
to no one while it saved a lakh of rupees a y r ear of public money 

During 1866 and 1867 the epidemic fever again attacked portions 
of the districts formerly affected by it, though not 

Epidemic fever 

with the extreme violence of the outbreak of 1862 
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and 1863 The Government of India, being apprehensive that the 
suffering and mortality might recur sooner or later with increased 
violence desired that measures should be taken for obtaining full 
and early information on the drainage of that part of the counter 
and how far it bad been Injuriouslr affected by railwujs and roads 
and the shutting up of outlets into rivers nl«o that the sanitary 
measures suggested by the Commission appointed in 1864 to Inquire 
into the causes of the fever should be carried out in every village 
the suggestions of the Commission being epitomLxed and translated 
into Bengali for village circulation Further inquiry was then made 
from the Commissioners of the Burdwan and Presidency Division 
as the previous investigations had not included the preparation of 
a comprehensive scheme of drainage for the affected districts. 
To remedy this defect Sir \\ Grey proposed that a special 
officer should be deputed to inquire into and settle tl c question 
whether the drainage of the country mas or was not senousH 
defective und to suggest measures for removing such defects ns 
mig it be found to exist. The Government of India however di 1 
not think any such inquiry to be called for and sv ere besides of 
opinion that the subject was too large to be suisfactorilyi disposed 
< f I v the deputation of a single officer The point which the 
t ovemment of In ha required to be cleared up was whether th** 
svsemof roa is and railways hid injurious!) affected the drainage 
rf the countr) and an investigation on this point liy a comjh-tcnt 
ljimneer officer was auihorired 
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could only ha\e the efTcct of calling forth a passive opposition to 
all sanitary implements' This view was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, who left it to the Local Go\ eminent to decide, in 
communication with the Sanitan Commissioner, to w’hat extent the 
work of clearance ought to be insisted on, and W’hat steps weie 
necessary to earn it out. 

Epidemic fe\er again broke out in 1868, in several districts, 
accompanied with unusual mortality m Jhentdah (Jessore) and 
Jangipur (Murshidabad), and Burdwan Government aid w T as afforded 
as before It was again recorded that this fever owed its origin 
to the endemic malarious and highly insanitary conditions of the 
soil and of the surface of the country from defective drainage, want 
of tillage, crowded habitations and foul drinking-water, the effect 
of all being heightened by the poverty of the inhabitants and its 
attendant depressing influences An inquiry by a competent Engineer 
had been instituted to ascertain whether the s\ stem of roads and 
railways had injuriously affected the drainage of the country so as 
to tend in any way to increase the suffering and mortality caused 
by epidemic fevers The conclusion arrived at was that the roads 
and raihvays in Lower Bengal did nut obstruct the drainage of the 
country so far as to cause or aggravate sickness , but some -obs- 
truction w r as thought to be inevitable and to require remedy as far as 
possible by the provision of side drains or otherwise It w'as held 
that a certain amount of unhealthiness appeared due to a want pf 
drainage and that improvement could only be effected by Govern- 
ment under proper regulations and special legislation, after the 
examination of particular tracts and the preparation of drainage 
schemes 

Reports having been received early in 1 869 that epidemic fever 
was prevailing in the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan, Government 

1 

deputed Dr D B Smith, the Sanitary Commissioner, to those 
localities to investigate and report This officer strongly advised 
the establishment of dispensaries for the relief of the sick-poor 
Under a scheme proposed by the Commissioner a system of dispen- 
saries and hospitals w f as established for the Hooghly district, under 
the Civil Surgeon, to afford relief to certain circles of villages where 
the fever was most severe This scheme provided for the strengthen- 
ing of 5 existing establishments, and for the establishment of 9 
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new dispensaries. Similar!) In the district of Burdwan the dlspc 
were Increased 

Fever of a severe and fatal type also broke out simultai 
m the town of Burdwan The Sanitary Commissioner n 
that ft was of a persistently pe and on the increase Great d' 
was experienced In dealing with It, owing to numbers bcln 
ttated bv U and the Inability of the poorer classes from debil 
nvlet loss of strength to earn their livelihood A Furopcan r 
officer and medical stores were sent up from Calcutta. X 
and depots for Uic supply of coolccd and uncooked foot 
destitute 6ick were also established These measures, It was Vh 
were the means of improving health of the people and 
hundreds of lives who otherwise would have perished from t 
warn. The general health of these places much Improve* 
the measures employed In meeting the crisis all the office 
cerncd displayed commendable energy and the thanks of tV 
eminent of Zml a were comeyed to them for tbeir service* 

Tire cost of all that was done In both districts was (with 
c priors of che salary of the special Furopean medical officer d< 
an 1 the ral ue of the medicines supplied from Government 
met, without aid from the State partly from dobatlons subscr 
an l In’-*! sources l ut pnnci^all) from the munificent liberalna 
Maharaja of Burdwan who placed funds (or tbe purpose at i 
p ml of th- T 'cutcmnt ( arernor from time to rim* as rc 
The mu-iffi nec of to Maharaja left b sides a considers!*! 
avaftyifc in meet any return of the fever C oremment l roug 
t in l k» of the Maharaja to the special notice of the *recrc 
<ha r 
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swamps m the Ilooghfy district was prepared and an Act, V (B. C ) 
of 1871 to facilitate dramatic in eertun districts of Bengal was passed 
fh\ Sir G Campbell! to give the authorities the comptilsorv powers 
required '1 he Ut was intended to be experimental, so that if ll 
succeeded the principle might he applied to other parts of the 
country and other marshes In this case the proprietors had con- 
sented to accept the schcim which imoKcd local rating and 
apportionment of the cost*, In the drainage Commissioners 

Bv a Resolution dated 19th \ngusl tSfi/. the Government of 
1 „u>!< \ mciii • f India invited the attention of the Bengal Govcrn- 
” lt!u ' menl to the orders of the Secrctar) of Stale 

directing a careful review of the question of the prospects which 
should he oftered to native olheers of abilitv in the public service, 
and of the expcdiencv of modifying the existing state of things 
which practical!) set a bar to their aspirations b) the limited promo- 
tion which was accessible to them 'I he Government of India 
admitted the urgent political necessit) created b) the progress of 
^education for opening to the mines a more important, dignified, 
lucrative sphere of cmplo)menl than had hitherto been open to them 
in the administration of British India In regard* to the Regulation 
Provinces, the law reserved all higher appointments foi the Civil 
Service, admission to which however was open to natives (and had 
actualfy been obtained bv one Bengali gentleman) by their proceed 
mg to England and passing the competitive examination held there 
Moreover, the salaries of the judicial offices open to the Uncovenant- 
ed Service had been recentl) considerably increased The Govern- 
ment of India were therefore of opinion that what remained to be 
done was to open a field for the legitimate ambition of deserving 
natives in the Non-Regulation Provinces The Governor-General 
in Council accordingly proposed formally to recogni/e the eligibility 
of natives to the rank and emoluments of Assistant Commissioners 
and Small Cause Court Judges in the Non-Regulation Provinces, 
and to fix a definite proportion which they should bear to Civilians, 
Military men, and Uncovenanted Englishmen In carrying this 
into effect, due regard was to be paid to the difficulty which natives 
entrusted with administrative duties experience in dealing with 
independent Europeans 

After correspondence, the Governor-General in Council declared 
27 
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that he did not at present contemplate am thing more than the 
promotion of deserving and carefnllr selected no tires from inferior 
posts to Assistant Commissionershlps the highest grade of the latter 
rank being made the limit of such promotion and In this slew the 
proportion which natire officers In \siam might bear to the fall 
complement of \ssiitant Commissioners was fixed at one-fourth 
The Government of Incjia also suggested that a definite proportion 
khould be simllarlr fixed for general adoption of the strength which 
native officers might hear to European officers In the grade of Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and it was proposed to fix Jills at one 
half It being understood thu it should not lie considered imperative 
at oil times to maintain thts or am precise proportion the local 
Government being left free as in the case of appointments in the 
subordinate FxectttKe Service in the Regulation Provinces to 
emplor the largest numlier of natives that could be so cmplortd 
with advantage to the public service otherwise it mjght apjiear tint 
tli'* fixing a minimum proportion of natives would be equivalent to 
a res nction of ihe privilege hitherto enjoved bv them of being 
eligible to ant' number of appointments for which quillfied candf 
late might be found 

The Secreurv of -'tate in noticing tli Resolution of the mth 
\u-nm iSfi o*rs rve! tint the principle of op-nin- up to nitivc« 
of abihtr an F character a more dignifie 1 and lucrative sphere of 
employment In the administration of thi* countrv might it ap|>-are I 
to him I - camel nu no onlr in the Non Regulation I ut also in 
the K "’ll anon ProHncet as b sides ih more impirtant an I res 
| msble apjvo ntmen s in th h ter wh’clt were fes-mr I hi liw n 
He Covenanted ( oil ‘Service th re was a Urge class of appoint 
n^n ♦ scircvh Jen hono-ira* le an 1 lu rathe thtn the o hers to which 
»’■* names rf In ha had a j tferen lal claim The Governor nt l 
In J a t'x rdir Iv avle Ith** !.ncal f*overnment to l^-ar tie wish s 
J Her Maj » f* overnm n In mind an I Inn t mil r flu* 
s r j il i ml ! 1>- lalm to fulfil tl c m 
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the appointment was meant to be given The right was reserved 
to admit independently gentlemen who had served Government in 
other capacities for some jears In 1868-69 ^ ie strength of the 
Subordinate Executive Service 'which had beep fixed at 200 in 1856 
lias increased by 16 additional appointments The grades were 
reorganized after the transfer of rent suits to the Civil Courts in 1869 
In 1869-70 this service memorialized Government to obtain higher 
salaries but, though Sir W Gre} supported the application, the 
Government of India declined to entertain it in the state of the 
finances 


The Secretary of State having sanctioned the introduction of a 


Sanitary 

Commissioner 

appointed 


general system of sanitation throughout India, a 
special officer (Dr D B Smith) was appointed to 
carry out the sanitary improvements required m 


Bengal The Government of India sketched out a scheme of the 


duties to be assigned to the Sanitary Commissioner, which came under 
consideration in 1867-68 This scheme — it was urged by the Sani- 


tary Commissioner — w'as so comprehensive that no single officer 


could do justice to it within such an extensive area as that of Bengal 
It was therefore modified by the Local Government, and the new 
Department was started on a more limited basis 

A Committee, which had been appointed by Sir C Beadon for 
the revision of the salaries of aft the ministerial 
ministerial establishments attached to the Divisional and district 

establishments 

Courts in Bengal, submitted a complete scheme for 


providing a general increase of the salaries of all ministerial officers 
attached to the Courts of the Commissioners, Judges, Collectors, 


Magistrates, and Uncovenanted Judicial officers in the Low r er Pro- 


vinces and the permission of the 
to give effect to this scheme 

To offices or Courts of Judges, Collec 
tors, Magistrates and subordinate Judi 
cinl officers in tho Regulation districts 

Rs 5,55,270 

To Courts in the Regulation districts 
not included in the above 

Rs 1,42,044 

To Courts m the Non Regulation 
districts Rs S0,8GS 

To English offices Rs 25,710 

Rs 8,03,904 


Government of India w r as obtained 
The total increase recommended 
by the Committee amounted to 
Rs 8,03 904 The increase pro- 
posed for the English offices was, 
however, disallowed by the Govern- 
ment of India, because the es-. 
tablishments attached to such offi- 
ces in other provinces had not 


received any increase of paj , and also because these establishments 
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were specially exempted from the revision prcriotisly carried out 
In the vernacular establishments attached to the Judicial and Revenue 
Courts The rest of the scheme was sanctioned No officer was 
to be admitted to the benefit of the new scales of salaries without 
full consideration of fitness to obtain such admission and It vras to 
be carefull> ascertained whether reductions In the number home on 
thfl crlsting establishments -might not be made The scheme was 
carried into effect from the ut Mar 1868 

The amount of Coil business devolving on the Go\cmmcnt of 
AtV'intoK t Bengal having become too large to be transacted 

ujt with promptitude and efficiency hr n I ieutenant 

! ,rt Governor supported by onl\ one Secretary and 

Lnder Secretary and a conunuancv of this state of things being 
alike injurious to the public interests and unjast to the officers con 
ccmed an increase wa made to the Secretariat staff with the 
j*rmI»siou of the Government of India b) the appointment of an 
ad litlonal Secretary on a salary of Rupees 30 000 a rear It was 
al 0 projKMcd to Increise the salary of the Sccrctan from Ks 36000 
to Rupees 50,000 /rr anttun with a view to place it on the same 
footing as the C lucf Secretary flip In Madras anfl Bombas Mil 
propo al was not anctloned 1 ventualb It wa settled that the 
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a ‘■Irene: outbreak of opposition on the part of the Ram and the lull 
»nlvs suhordnnu to Keonjhur who were devotedh attached to her 
Deputation" were cent to t nlctitn to represent tliur case to the 
I ieutcmm-(»o\crnor , and to the C hiet" so deputed it was careful U 
e\p!.um 1 win Government would not rocogni/e a fictitious adoption 
"uch as tint ot Brimhbm Chindra Blutnj '1 he\ were assured on 
the oilier lnnd that no o ipresMon would he permuted to he practised 
o i them In the \ otmg Raja or his advisers Miners continued in a 
\er\ un-vUlcd '•tilt during December and Januars 1S67-S 4 lie 

" ipermtunlent of the I ributarv Vafuth of Cuttack had pcrsonalh 
to retinm in Keonjhur and it wasonh when aided by the presence 
of the (. 'munitioner of Chota Nagpur, who brought with him the 
s eraihela Chief broth' r of the cvRini of Keonjhur, that the negotia- 
tions assumed a favourable turn and the large gatherings of lull-men 
in the forests began to listen to reason 

Lltimateh however the Ram consented to withdraw her factious 
opposition * a proper settlement was made for her support and the 
lull tribe", the Blnnas orBhunvis, united with the rest of the Keonjhur 
people in formalh recognising Dhununjov as their Raja 

I he pe iceible conclusion ot the Keonjhur disturbances jiroved not 
to be lasting '"uddenlv on the 2 Sth of Ajiril 1 86S, scared} 3 months 
after the cessation of the disturbances, a fresh outbreak occurred 
of which the immediate cause was obscure The Commissioner of 
Chota Nagpur attributed it to some treacherous and impolitic action 
of the Bewartha, or chief minister of the State, while the Superin- 
tendent of the Cuttack Tributary Mahals suspected the Rani, and the 
Raja of Mohurbhunj, a brother of Brindaban Chandra Bhunj, of 
secretly fomenting the disaffection Ratna Naik, the leader of the 
Bhuias of the hill tracts of Keonjhur, who had all along been one of 
the most refractory chiefs in the late insurrection, organised a 
combination among his own and the other hill tribes in opposition 
to the Raja’s authority Large assemblages took place and persons 
sent out to treat with them were arrested, detained, arid plun- 
dered They sacked the Keonjhur bazar, carried off the chief 
minister, intimidated the well-disposed raiyats and burnt villages 
The Raja became alarmed for his own safety and applied to Govern- 
ment for the aid of police, declaring his own paths to be 
untrustworthy Dr Hayes, Deputy Commissioner of Smgbhum, 
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who was acquainted with the jieoplc and possessed ionic influence 
over them was ordered to the spot with a force of police and 
rein force menu were held in readiness at Balaaorc More police were 
*ent up to keonjhur to keep open communications and to create 
confidence among the people aad prevent their Joining the Bhufcts 
The Superintendent addresse l a panoana to the Bhulas and another 
to the dowager Rani and the Raja of Mohurbhunj calling upon the 
former to disperse and reminding them of their promises to the Raji 
and warning the litter against encouraging or assisting the disaffected 

On arriving at Jalntghar on the border of keonjhur on the 1st 
Maj- l)r I fas ea found an extensive opposition against the Raja hut 
believed U to be directed mainly against the Bcwartluu Soon however 
he learnt tliat the Bewartha and about 50 adherents of the kija had 
been carried off to the hills with the object of detaining them 
as hostages until the installation of Brlndahan The Insurgents, 
numbering about 30 coo had disarmed the police at llic ( arh 
and dismounted the guns The entire countrj was disorganized 
and plundering was rife The wild clans Juangis and kol% united 
nith the Bbuias anJ were countenanced by the other races Both 
Rajt Dhununjnr and $he Rani were at the Oirh but the Raji t 
authoritr was at an end and the Rani t authority alone pres died 
The combination appeared most serious and a considerable force 
was deemed necessarv to suppress It The season was against 
successful operations In the bills 

A force of |k>I1cc and regular troops was at once ordered tip to 
re tore order It was In contemphrlon to remove the kanl to IHiri 
or KincW un’ess s>he Rise In a willing adherence to \he Haji and 
Bon Ilian ( ban Ira was ordered to proceed to Halasorc and fesi Ic 
tl re 
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lie was joined In Mr Rile hie null a bod) of police from 
Chaibassa On the yih Mu, finding that the Bhuias had not 
released the captnes, Dr Haves made an expedition into the Bluiia 
countrv, to gam information I'he j)eoj)lc fled at his approach On 
reaching ] arpur, the residence of the chief instigator, Ratna Nail*, 
he fou”d the place deserted and obtained no news of the captnes 
lie had an interview at Iktheapada with some of the leading men 
who ashed for 6 da\ s lime to consult the headmen of the other 
■ landpafs with* regard to the deliver) of the captives, and engaged to 
meet him at Keonjhur if lie would return there While Suspecting 
this to be a mere subterfuge to gain lime Dr Haves, wishing to 
succeed by conciliation, if possible, acceded to their request On 
reaching Keonjhur, he found the malcontents collected m large 
numbers around the Garh in an important position at Jonardhanpur, 
about 3 miles distant, commanding the road* to Chaibassa , after 
some resistance, but without recourse to firing, the) were dislotlged 
and a great number disarmed The chiefs failed to appear on tiie 
apjiomtcd day but reports of a large assemblage and a meditated 
attack on the party at the Garh were received Dr Hayes now 
considered hostilities inevitable and applied for 300 troops The 
rains had set in heavilv, causing sickness, and supplies were getting 
scarce On the arrival of supplies and reinforcements, police and 
native infantrv, Dr Hajes directed his efforts towards breaking 
up the combination between the hill Bhuias and the people of the 
plains, and inducing the latter to return to their homes and cultivate 
their lands With this object several posts in the country at the 
foot of the lulls were occupied, "partly bv strong guards of police 
and partly by armed pads Events in the neighbourhood of 
Keonjhur however showed that the opposition had assumed a serious 
character Some of the police engaged to keep open postabcom- 
munications wath Keonjhur had been surprised and taken prisoners 
at Tara In an attempt made to establish an outpost 6 or 7 miles 
from the Garh, on the 21st Mr Ritchie with a party of 50 
police was attacked and surrounded by about 2,000 Bhuias, but 
opened fire and dispersed the assailants Communications with 
Cuttack and Chaibassa were closed, the daks plundered, and 3 
attacks upon the camp were made by the Bhuias, without success 
A. detachment of troops from Chaibassa under Major Gahagan 
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who seas acquainted with the jveople and poa seised lome Influence 
over them was ordered to the ij>ot with a force of police and 
reinforcement* were held in readineisat Bab so re Afore police were 
nt up to Keonjhur to keep open communications and to create 
cjnfidence among the people and prevent their joining the Bhulas 
The Superintendent addresse I a pjrwn j to the Bhulai and another 
to the dowager Rani and the Raja of Mohurbhunj calling upon the 
former to disperse and reminding them of their promise! to the Raji 
and warning the Utter agalnit encouraging or assi ting the disaffected 
On arriving at Jaintghar on the border of Keonjhur on the ist. 
May I)r Hates found an extensive opposition against the Raja hut 
Iveheved ft to be directed mainly against the Bewartha. Soon however 
he learnt lliat the Bewartha and about 50 adherent* of the Raja had 
been earned off to the lulls* with the object of detaining them 
as hostages until the Installation of Briodaban The insurgents, 
numbering about aocoo had disarmed the police at the ( arh 
an i dismounted the guns The entire country was Hljorganbcd 
and plundering was rife The wild clans Juangas and hoK united 
with the Bhuias an 1 were countenanced by the other races Both 
Raj t Dliununjoy and {lie Rani were at the Cirh hut the Rajas 
authority was at an end and die Rani * authoritr alone prevail* I 
Tli coml Inttjon appeared mo't serious and a considerable force 
was deemed necesrarj to suppress it The season seas against 
uccessful operations in the hills 

\ force of j ohcc and regular trooj 1 wms a! once ordered up to 
restore order It was in contemplation to remove the Rani to |*uri 
or Ranchi unless she gave In a willing adherence to the Raja and 
Br n la* an ( ban Ira was or lcrcd to proceed to BaU ore an I reside 
l 1 err 

Dr Have* »ih a mall guar l of *nnyl hum Kol reached 
h *-vq» ur 0*1 if e “th Mas tmoj po'ed lie found the Raja re titar 
If h-a I I s th<* w»!l IiiKm arnc I with bows an ! arrows axes 
1 1 ** 1 1 orr J th m an I easily turn ! lh<rn nu oft‘c Oach 

»*• l I* were rea t ire I I»r h 1 arrival Tie Raja an I the 

I a wrtc 1 ! 1 1 I-* fi f >vj 1 im* l u the au h ntr n( l s h «av 
rl Hr Ultra t *1 lift n d man! / r tli trUtir of lh 

l" * 1 an J < 1 f j c is 1 I u-in s 1 th I a '» f f si 1 

» twill <' 1*1 I V* | r l-rf.ee m 
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reached Kconjhur and thus reinforced Dr Hayes was enabled to 
trengthen the outpost* and to repel attack* bat the weather and 
iciness presented measure* of retaliation 

The Mohurbhunj Raja besides supplrlng men did pood *ervicc 
an 1 gave proof* of hi* lovahr b\ arresting and making over to the 
Superintendent messengers Rent to him bv the Bhuiai with overture* 

I rom tbeir establishments and otherwise the complicity of the Rani 
with Ratna \aik and others In originating the disturbance* *ceme 1 
jo be clear With the reinforcements the strength* at Keonjhur 
amounted to t 134 officer* and men all told 

Colonel Dalton Commissioner of Chota Nagpur sent an cxpcil 
non into the northeastern divi ion of kconjhur to com]>el the 
uSmis ion of the chiefs and bnng in all the ptlncipal men wlm 
irrcndcrcd Rumour* of the murder of the Bewartha were con 
tirmc I \ dctchment under lieutenant Hunter »uccccded In finding 
in l rescuing a partv of con table* from confinement at a village, 
w nidi ha 1 for vime time been the hcad-quirters of Ratna Nail 
t\ ho fl nl with the inhabitants when the force entered The mails 
I lun lere 1 at lifTcrcnt times were foun 1 in his liouse Vnotlier 
me <igc wa sent to the Bhma invitin'* them to submit and promls 
n„ cl mcnci to tlio c hio surrendered Som seizures of insur 
k<*nts acre cITccte l an I ome portions of the countrv were subdu d 
hi the tli Julr lit* Superintendent Mr Ravenslnw arrived and 
a sinned charge of affair with Colonel Dalton k xjveditions were 
*-n out In various direction’s The insurants lictook themsclve 
i> hidin'* | laves In the bill an! no opposition wa anv where 
cm luntcrcd Herds of cattle and itores of grain were brought 
a*u\ an l wllj-es which hi ! si ted with the insurrection were burnt 
Hi Itliu as jh- 1:1 in 1 for it divs tun to arrange for submission 
i* r were cnc rura el t> com* In I ut were Informed tint ni 
iij ** o! hi limes woull in tn- m in tim t grant** 1 
1 carjv were r 'Tcrc 1 for th*- caj urr of th* | rlndj il leu! rs Ritm 
a l an I * 1 r« On tin occasi m active h salt) was cihIMt d 1v 
l a a 1 * til ! cr a I Sin~ I) i Ihha ! tr » s 1 < f Oo lev j re 

* 1 l» lar mi t Ja hr v m if ]rt rn a }t-tdir of (hi 

j j a l c ler O cf an I /inb / Th v tam ttnsolu t I 
w ’ »r fr r * ( f i j > an 1 /i 1 lit 1 i t In th* oj**ratr 

» J 1 »as w h t 1 r a 1 J that it h 11 c j « rj wav |**n irate ! an 1 
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se\ eral sardai s captured In lemarkable contrast to our own un- 
acclimatized troops the follow eis of the Rajas were comparatively 
free from sickness and easily provided themselves with food from 
the stores of the rebels The latter had now lost all heart , man} 
Bbuia headmen tendered their submission, and more leaders weie 
captured, including Ratna Naik, the principal instigator The brief 
struggle drew to a close and the country was entirely subjugated 

B) the end of August the work of pacification had so far advanced 

iff 

that the gradual withdrawal of the troops, amongst whom consider- 
able sickness prevailed, could be ordered The Ram was com eyed 
to Cuttack pending a decision wath regard to her part in the late 
disturbances Colonel Dalton returned to Ranchi, the management 
of affairs being left in the hands of Mr Ravenshaw r , w r ho had to hold a 
judicial inquiry into the offences with which the prisoners resen ed 
for trial were charged 

In addition to the general charges of waging w r ar against the 
Queen, plunder, dacoity , and kidnapping, there was distinct evidence 
of the deliberate murder of the Bewartha and 3 other persons The 
trials resulted in the conviction of 1-83 prisoners, of whom Ratna 
Naik and 4 others w r ere sentenced to death, 27 to transportation for 
life, and the rest to periods of imprisonment The capital sentences 
against 3 of the prisoners who acted as subordinate agents, were 
commuted to transportation for life, the other sentences w^ere all 
confirmed A severe but necessary example was thus made, as a 
warning against similar outbreaks in future The prisoners w r ere 
conducted under proper escort to Cuttack, where the capital sentences 
on Ratna Naik and his 3 prominent associates were carried out 

Affairs w r ere in a sufficiently settled . state- to admit of Mr 
Ravenshaw r s return on the 1st November It was judged expedient 
to leave a force of 200 police to afford substantial support and pro- 
tection to the Raja until disaffection should have disappeared and 
complete order and confidence should be restored Lieutenant 
Johnstone was placed in charge as Civil Officer, to advise the Raja 
and effect a reconciliation wath the late disaffected tribes The 
country soon quieted dowm peaceably In 2 jears it was reported 
that the people had quite settled down to their ordinary pursuits, and 
the disturbances were almost forgotten All differences had ceased 
and the Raja was acknowledged by all parties the Bhuias had paid 
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their accu tomed homage to the Raja \j Ited him and consulted him 
about ^ielr affair-. The '■•lale liad licen malnlv administered br 
Lieutenant Johnstone nho dl plated marked capacitv for governing 
ntJe and uncivilised tnbe (He was vubscquentlv Sir James 
John tone k c s. i for services in Manipur) 

Earle in tSf8 Her Majestv s Government through the Secretary 
of State directed their attention to the forking of 

► if W ( rrj 

i nr «n» tuEp- the machinery of administration In the Presidency 

U Ik ( rrn t a 

liT ru ,fTnn>rt,t ^ * n connCc don with the report of the 

< >ns a Famine Commission tfnd the di cussion which 
liad an en therefrom as to the change if an\ required in the form 
of the fun eminent of Bengal Nr Stafford Northcote in a despatch 
>f the tfth January of that scar formulated the following definite 
pic uon to the Government of India and asked for their aduce and 
opinion — 

\nummg that no rliange ts made for the present as to the site of the 
cap tat of India, would jrou recommen 1 that Bengal should be placed 
under a t overament imdar to that of thtf I residencies of Madras and 
llomha) » 

If >ou are not of that op mon, noul I >ou recommend that the present 
furm f I o emment for Hcngal and pre ent relationt Iwtween it and 
tl e general t oiemment, should be maintained 5 

(tr would )ou cans der it preferable that the. local a Iministratton of 
lien al *h hjM be pla elm the same hands as the general administration 
of India and if sn, whal arrangements noul 1 >ou propose in order to 
g ve ef r i to that v lem 1 
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that provision should be made foi the case of the Governor-Genet al’s 
being called away from Bengal to any other pait of India, when not 
accompanied by his Council in a body ” 

The Secretary of State also raised othei points — viz, as to thS 
establishment of summary powers of legislation — the site of the 
Capital of India — the best mode of strengthening the Secretariat 
and other executive details of the Bengal administration, — such as 
whether the Board of Revenue should cease to exist on its present 
footing Sir tV Grey had already considered the proposals of the 
Orissa Famine Commission for changes in the executive machineiy 
of Bengal, and soon afterwards wrote his views on the questions put 
b) the Secretary of State His opinions on the whole subject were 
given at length, and may be summarized as follows He was en- 
tirely opposed to the idea of making the Head of the Local 
Government an ex-officio Member of the Executive Council of the 
' Government of India , he preferred to strengthen the Local Govern- 
ment by giving it greater authoritv and loosening its relations with 
the Supreme Government he thought the best form of Government 
for Bengal was that which had long obtained u* Madras and Bombay, 

1 e a Governor with a Council, with each Member undertaking the 
executive work of certain departments he regarded the abolition of 
the Board of Revenue as resolved upon, and proposed the transfei 
of all Land Revenue fyork direct to Government, and the creation of 
a Chief Commissioner of Miscellaneous Revenue he advocated an 
establishment of 3 Secretaries and 11 Divisional Comnussioneis with 
increased powers and with control over the police he strongly oppos- 
ed the idea of abolishing the local legislatures after onlv 6 years’ 
experience — he deprecated the separation of Assam from Bengal by 
the Government of India taking it under its immediate authority, but 
proposed that it should be placed on the same footing to Bengal as 
Sind to Bombay — he thought it undesirable that the Government of 
India should at all times be present in Bengal, or that the Governor- 
General should himself visit other parts of India, leaving his Council 
behind in Bengal He dealt fully with other minor points which 
need not be mentioned 

The Viceroy (Lord Lawrence) was generally 111 fa\om 
of maintaining the status tn quo m Bengal, but vtiet aha advocated 
the abolition of the Board of Revenue, and the substitution of g 
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Financial Commissioner A SLries of elaborate Minutes was written 
bv the \ iceror and cverr Member of the Council amountin'? with 
Sir \\ Grtes to 94 pages <?f printed' foolscap to which ju tree could 
ribt l>c done without fuller anahais than space permits The discus 
Ion proved to be nltogcth r academical and Jnfructuous The 
opinions of the Memb r< of the Government of In in differed from 
one another on each point. Vccordinglr the Government of India 
adopted the unusual course* of s nding home to the Sccrctarr of 
State in March 1S68 allth Minutes m extento without attempting 
to give an\ collective expression of their opinions and the question 
ha not since come within the ran^e of practical politics 

The ‘'hoe-question was the subject of an official pronounce 
Tt hmt. mem in March tSfS In the Government of India 
,m who had for some time past had under its consider 

•ation the manner in which natives of India who had adopted the 
Furopean itvlc in re pect of l>oots and hoes should l>c permitted 
to appear on official or icmt official occasions in the presence of 
the scrvant> of the Driti h Government The matter was regarded 
a* n it devoid of importance as affecting the treatment of the upjier 
claves of n Hives lv Ilrut h officer and after consulting all the 
(rmiipvt officer in the cnunlrv civil anJ po’uical the (rovemnr 
t cnera! wa rf opinion ti»at a definite and special rule on the 
ul ject iia 1 f^tome nccc an I he ( ovemnient Revolution pro 
ccede 1 — 
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pursue , or individual native gentlemen might feel uncertain as to what 
they are or aie not entitled to do, and thus embairassing peisonal ques- 
tions might from time to time arise 

His Excellency in Council is therefore pleased to rule that all natives 
of India wealing boots ana shoes of European fashion may appear thus 
habited before all the servants of Government, in all places within the 
Bengal Presidency and its dependencies, on all official or semi-official 
occasions, including darba) s of all descriptions In the case of natives 
wearing shoes of Indian fashion, the old social practice, whereby such 
shoes must be taken off within the customary limits, will be maintained 
by the servants of Government m their official orsemi-official capacities 
In the High Courts established by Royal Charter, it will of course 
be for the Judges to decide whether any rule on the point is required for 
those Courts ” 


Mufassal Mum 
Cipahties 


In 1868 another Municipal Act, VI (B C ) the District Town 
Act, was intended to apply to small towns, and gave 
in theory at leasj; a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment than the Act of 1864 The Municipal Committee was to 
consist of not less than 5 persons, of whom not more than might 
be officials They were to be ordinarily nominated by the Magis- 
tiate, unless Government should otherwise direct They were to 
elect their own Chairman, and Vice Chairman, unless Government 
should appoint the Magistrate to be Chairman ex-ojficio The only 
taxation allowed by the Act was levied from the occupiers, instead 
of owners, and assessed upon an estimate of the circumstances and 
property of the persons liable to it The town fund thereby raised 
was applicable first to the payment of police, and then to the repau 
of roads or streets, to the conservancy or general improvement of the 
town, and to the maintenance of dispensaries and vaccination In 
fact the Committees weie not executive but only consultative bodies, 

to assist the Magistrate hy their advice, to check expenditure and t'o 
» 

frame assessments 

In 1867-8 there was a stiong demonstration against the cultivation 

indigo difficulties mc ^ 1 §l 0 111 die district of Champaran, accom- 

iu Bihar panied by instances of illegal violence The real 

causes of dissatisfaction on the part of the i aiyats were believed to 
be (i) the unusual trouble, hard labour, and constant call on their 
energy required to carry on the high s) stem of cultivation necessary 
for the successful pi oduclion of the indigo plant, (2) the constant 
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lura sment caused to the ran ah by the {acton servants vcho besides 
committing other acts of oppres ion, were alleged to be In the habit 
of taking a eery large percentage of the parments made to the 
ran alt as their own perquisites under the general name of dorian 
(jj the fact that the rates which were then being jiaid for Indigo 
cultivation (apart from all contingent and Indirect advantages which 
the planters were able to give the cultivators) did not give Adequate 
remuneration for the labour expended on the task (4) the wide 
pread knowledge existing among cultivators that enormous profit* 
were demed from indigo and the natural desire on their part to 
obtain a larger share of this profit (5) the existing high prices of 
food which had raised the profits of the production of food grains 
and therefore made indigo still more unpopular than l>eforc and 
1 ( 1 the ab encc on the part of the present race of manager* of 
factories of that scmpatln with the ran ah which used formerh to l»c 
felt In the old f roprletor planters who paid much more attention to 
the well being of their tenaum These cau*cs had for some time 
1 reparc 1 the mind of the rairah for the movement to which it wa 
l clicked thes were immediaitU instigated bj certain persons who 
hi 1 their own interests to er\e and this belief apficarcd to 1* 
lH>mc < ut 1 \ the fact tint the open opposition to the planters «a 
matnh confine 1 to the estates of the Maharaja of itettia with which 
the jx-rsons referred to were connected as farmer* The manage 
inert >f the Ueltia e taie In an >ng1i h gentleman was said to ha\ 
n rtn much lit ail fiction atnonethr milt.* r»f tin 
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example was rapidl} followed b) other villagers The'aim of the 
officials under these circumstances wax confined (i) to preserving 
the peace between the contending parties, m which the} were so far 
successful that the factor} people were not aggiessors in a single 
instance , and (2) to inducing the planters to raise the rates of re- 
muneration, which resulted ih their agreeing to pa} Rs 12/ per biqha 
where thc\ had hitherto paid from Rs 7-8 to Rs 9 The planters 
were urged to put a stop to the practice of the factory sen ants de- 
ducting a percentage as dashm from the advances given to the culti 
vators As the interests of the planters at stake weie \ery consider- 
able, and it was nccessan that thev should receive prompt and final 
decisions on their complaints, the Go\ eminent at their request estab- 
lished a Small Cause Court at Motihari. with jurisdiction over the 
entire district of Champaran for the trial of all cases of breach 
of contract between them and the taiya/s, and, having regard 
to the strong feeling of excitement between the two parlies, the 
Court was composed of two Judges, the one a convenanted 
Civil Servant and the other a native gentleman selected foi his 
abiht}, independence, and judicial experience, and these 2 
officers were directed to sit together for the trial of alf suits 
connected with the indigo question The result of this measure 
was entirely satisfactory Mr Bell, the officer who was deputed to 
preside in the Court exercised his influence judiciously and success- 
fully out of Court, b} explaining to the 1 aiyats their ex'acl position 
as to rights and liabilities But few suits were instituted, the mere 
knowdedge that such a Court was at hand to enforce promptly the 
payment of damages for breach of contracts being apparently suffi- 
cient to deter the raiyals from wantonly breaking them At the 
same time the demands of the laiyafs were met by concessions 
from the planters, whose bearing was most moderate and temperate 
throughout this trying period Within 9 weeks of the establishment 
of the Court, the Lieutenant-Governor was able to put an end to 
its special constitution, leaving the native Judge* only to preside 
-over it Before it was too late to retrieve the prospects of the liTdigo 
season, all open opposition to the cultivation had ceased 

The disputes between the raiyals and planters had at one time 
threatened to become very serious The raiyais were apparently 
determined not to carry out their contracts to sow indigo , the result 
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of such conduct would have been not onl) heavy loss to the fac 
tones but eventual rum to the raiyals themselves, The local officers 
almost unanimousl) reported that the cultivation of indigo had 
l>ccome verv unpopular and that there was not a rairnl who would 
not abandon the cultivation if he could and this Mate of thing* 
«a a cnbetl as much to the Insutfidcnc) of the remuneration which 
the run all received as to the evictions, oppression and annorancc 
l) which ther were exposed at the hands of the factory servants 
Government was sail f\cd that the time lad passed when planter* 
could hope to carry on an indtgo concern profitably b) forcing on 
the tfirjfs a cultivation and labour which was to them unprofitable 
an 1 it was clear that In the altered circumstances of the time thev 
must be prepared either to close their factories or to give to the 
rma/i in some lnj>e or other a remuneration which should make 
it worth their while to grow indigo Thl* ncccsdiv was reccgnlicd 
l ? the general body of Tirhut and Champaran planters and the) 
vicldcd to the pre sure raising the rale of remuneration from 
Rs - b to K t: per btzJui Action on the part of Government 
was confine 1 to throwing the weight of (lie Influence of Its officers 
n the side of this jartv or tint to Induce it to abstain from whit 
« i obvt m U in Icfensible an 1 to«conce le what was obviously right 
U vonl tin < ovemment merely provided the promj test and 
mo t ethcaeiou mean of obtaining judicial redress against Inten 
i onvl wron-'-doer Managers of indigo concerns aw elcarl> the 
Itn-’cr thev ha 1 m» narrowly escaped and a Whet wasetpreJ cd 
tl it th y v oal 1 k careful to guard against falling Into such an error 
rtn Dn the other land if after wlut 1 ad occurred anv of the 
I ti i net ar i r manager still obsanatcl) refused to a lapt their terms 
l I tl r chin cl cireumsancc* tf the tune the re tilt would no 
lout 1 W th ir j I) ruin f r which the) nlv woul I he re jkw il ’ 

It i In an\ ia it was lai J do »n ( r eminent toul 1 d i no mwe 
t in It I a 1 lot an 1 anv more direct Intetfcrencc on its j trt w< uW 
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November i S6S his movements were limited to the districts of 
Malda and Rajmahal, but it appeared certain that a jihad, or reli- 
gious war, against the British power had for some time been 
preached, and collections m aid of the Hindustani fanatics on the 
frontier made on a regular!) organised S)Stem From 12 to 15 
agents were arrested and kept under detention and it was thought 
probable, though In no means certain thal charges of abetting the 
offences described m sections 121 and 122 of the Penal Code could 
be established against most of them W ith 1 or 2 exceptions 
however, the) were men of inferior position and to proceed against 
them formalh and at once would have rendered further inquiry 
difficult, if not impossible, while failure to secure conviction would 
have placed Government in a false and unfavourable position It 
was moreover ver\ desirable to ascertain the full extent of this move- 
ment, and the course which seemed best was, that the leading 
preachers of sedition, as well as all foreign emissaries from the 
north-west frontier against whom am proof of complicity might be 
obtained, should be detained under Regulation III of 1818, the 
inferior and subordinate agents being liberated but carefully watched , 
and that the detective department should then quietly, but persis- 
tentlv , prosecute their inquiries, until, all the leaders of the move- 
ment had been ascertained, and, if necesai), secured, and then 
power for evil neutralised and checked Government would then 
be in a position to judge whether formal prosecution of any of those 
concerned was advisable and could be undertaken with reasonable 
hope of success Mr Red) was instructed to trace out the chain of 
agents through whom reinforcements of men and supplies of money 
were sent to the north-west frontier, and in the inquiries subsequently 
made this object was kept in view 

It was found that this movement was extensively ramified and 
that there were agents stationed m different and distant parts of the 
country Several of the leading agents, against whom strong pre- 
sumptive evidence was discovered, were held under detention, pending 
the final decision of Government A number of arrests Were made 
of persons suspected of complicity in the efforts of the Wahabi 
fanatics to excite a jihad , and they were detained under Regulation 
III of 1818 Officers to whose custody they were committed were 
at the same time reminded that the pnsonels were not to be treated 
28 
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as criminals and where there was no separate place of confinement 
for them they were detained in the civil jaiL Subsequent!) Mr Relly 
was deputed to Peshawar to collect further evidence as to the extent 
of the movement and the manner in which the individuals either 
in imprisonment or under suneillance were implicated. His mission 
was satisfactory in respect of the information on these points 
which he was enabled to obtain in the Panjab He then liad to 
complete the cases against the men in detention with a view to bring 
ing them as soon as possible to trial 

In connection with the measures undertaken for the suppression 
of these intrigues it was considered whether it was not ncccssarj 
to amend the law with the object of enabling Government to deal 
more satisfactorily with seditious proceedings not amounting to 
waging or attempting to wage or abetting the waging of war against 
the Queen In the opinion of the Government of Bengal such an 
amendment was required to meet cases of seditious preaching such 
as hail been alleged against certain of the Wahabis anil for which 
there seemed to be no satisfactory provision In the existing Code 
The total number of persons arrested in connection with the 
Wahabi movement and detained as ^utc prisoners under the Rcgula 
tion was 2 < The ctidcncc collected in sctcral of the ca cs luting 
been considered by the law officers of Cotemment sufficient to 
e*tabh h their guilt ^ir \\ Grey authorized their prosecution 
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Court They were tried by the Judge, Mr. H T Prinsep, with 
the aid of 4 assessors, 2 of whom were Muhammadans At the 
close of the prosecution the Judge discharged Hashmadad Khan, for 
■want of sufficient proof against him, remarking, however, that great 
suspicion attached to him The remaining 6 were put on their 
defence Pir Mahomed was acquitted , the rest were convicted and 
sentenced to transportation for life, with forfeiture of property All 
the other Wahabi prisoners were men of very small consequence, 
and were discharged by Government (most of them previous to 
the trial at Patna, and the remainder on its conclusion) with a 
warning that their conduct would be watched and reported on by the 
police The police wefe instructed to exercise a general surveillance 
over then doings, without however in any way directly interfering 
with them 

„ All the prisoners sentenced at Patna appealed to the High Court 
The case was argued before a Bench consisting of the Chief Justice 
and 2 Puisne Judges, who in an unanimous judgment confirmed the 
conviction of Amir Khan and Tqbarak All, but reversed the finding 
of the Judge as regards the 3 other prisoners, who were accordingly 
released Amir Khan was a wealthy banker and money lender He 
was released on the Proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India, 
1st January 1877 


In consequence of a despatch from the Secretary of State, the 
Proposotj forma Government of India on the 9th April 1868, called for 
Judicial bmnch n of an expression of opinion on the following points — 
tho cmi Servico (1) Whether it is expedient that a distinct judicial 

branch of the Civil Service should be formed, the members of which 
should be trained specially for the duties of the Bench, and should 
not look for advancement beyond the sphere of those duties , and 
(2) whether there were any difficulties in accepting the principle of 
such a change absolutely with regard to the Indian Civil Service 
A select number of officers of experience and distinction serving the 
Bengal Government were consulted and m due course Sir W Grey 
recorded his views and recommendations on the subject He drew 
attention to the fact that, since the union of the officers of Magis- 
trate and Collector in one person, the Magistrate-Collectors qf 
districts had so little time to take up judicial work, that instead 
of acquiring in that post judicial experience and qualifying for 
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judgeship* to which they were ordlnarllv promoted the) were 
absolutely losing the good effect of the judicial training which 
a* \sslstant and Joint Magistrate* thev had enjoved These exc- 
cuuvc datiex fullv engrossed their attention that they had not 
even the opporttmlty of qualifying themselves br a course of 
reading vuch a* before the union a Collector Ind ample time to 
umlcrtatc And while the opjtortunlUes of acqulnng judicial 
knowledge and experience had thus diminished to the judge himself 
all around him had been mo\lng onwards the Judicial admlnl tra 
lion had become more and more scientific and exact the ^ubordl 
nate Judges whom he had to control and the Bar with which he had 
to deal had advanced much not onl\ In general education but 
jartlcularb in the special education of their profession 

Sir \\ Grcv na saUsficd that the general progress of event*, was 
Mich that if our administration of justice was to command resjiect 
and secure confidence the special qualifications of tho>c *ho pre 
ided over the high* t local Courts muM be matenallv Improved 
an l tliat the proper mean of dQlng this was to place them at a 
comparathch caih j>enod of life In a position whkh would concen 
irate their attention on the requirements of die judicial line as i 
I n fe sion vcoul 1 hold out inducements to them to perfect them 
»che in that profc-»ion b) tudv and woul 1 afford them a practical 
train n fir u Thi eould onlv l>e done b\ di^conneeting the future 
julgc from the distraction of executive dutic b\ ecurlng him 
agalnvt tb chvnee of being called on In after life to discharge duties 
requiring executive qualification and bv giving lum di tinetlv to 
tin lers an 1 that h mu't look for advancement in the ju ltd a! line 
an I in llut alqpe 

\or wa it mb f »r the ira; rovement of the ju hcial ervicethit 
tt- * t'-ptn mn *a callc l fir Thr a lmini tram n on the •xciutivc 
v ’eiil alwt Ircon more ictcntife an 1 evict an 1 tl e work of 
it e rv euiivc o^err was muluphlng an l evicn bn- upon evert Idc 
in nt rf tl <- Ur-rr di rlcts the labour imp clli tin- union In 
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plan of fulfillin'? the required conditions was to carry to completion 
the lendencN which had displaced itself of late years to confine 
the Joint- Magistrate to judicial duties, leaving the executive to 
another officer, the Magistrate-Collector The former oflicei, 
who might be called the Assistant Judge, would under this arrange- 
ment be unavailable for e\ecutt\c work, and to him would fall 
the chief share of the criminal judicial work of the district The 
\ssistant fudges and the judges would form a distinct judicial 
branch promotions being made direct from the former to the lallei 
post 

Tt was no part of the proposed scheme, nor was it considered 
advisable m itself, that the separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions should be carried out in the grades below the Joint- Magistrates 
While filling these lower appointments the Covenanted Cud Servant 
was learning Ins work and gaming a knowledge of the people, of 
die law, and of the system of administration It was clearh to Ins 
advantage that this education should be a general one, and at the 
same tune it would not be possible m these appointments to make 
a division into executive and judicial without incurring considerable 
expenditure and without making violent changes in the existing 
arrangements, and probably also m the law But when an Assistant 
Magistrate had reached that period of service where, under present 
arrangements, he was appointed to fill a Joint Magistracy, he might 
reasonably be called on to decide between the judicial and executive 
lines and the Government would also have the means of determining 
for which he w T as best suited 

It appeared to Sir W Grey that by establishing 5 grades of pay 
(Rs 10,800, 18,000, 23,000, 30,000 and 35,000) in each of the 2 
branches of the seivice, these expectations could be rigidly respected, 
and the Civilian would attain at each period of service the same 
p*y which he would enjoy under existing arrangements This plan 
*• would also fulfil another important condition, viz , that the induce- 
ments, m respect of salary, to enter each branch would be equal, and 
that contemporaries on either side would find - themselves in nearly 
equal positions as regards salary The scheme proposed was to 
arrange the 66 judicial appointments and the 44 executive appoint- 
ments, in the districts, on the grades of pay above-mentioned, so 
that the average pay of each judicial appointment came to Rs ’21,894 
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and of each executive one Rs 22 260 a year It Involved an increased 
expenditure of Rs 1 29-00 a year 

It was part of the proposition tint Assistant Judges should alio 
exercise civil powers though it was doubtful whether this could 
enable Government to reduce its subordinate judicial establishment 
It was Sir \\ Grey s object in his proposals to avoid as for as 
poiiible all necessih for legislation It did not appear to be 
necessity nor was it deemed expedient to deprive the district 
officer of all judicial power Sir W Gres bclle\ed that there 
vras no firm of judicial proceeding more satisfactory to the people 
of this counttr ilian a local Investigation Held by an officer of cx 
peticnce and standing In which he Inquired into the matter on the 
■pot and decided it on Us merits without the intervention of amh or 
nnHfin and on>* great advantage of the proposed scheme was that 
it would leave the Magistrate Collector free to travel lcisurelv about 
the district to a much greater extent than he could before and place 
him In a position to dlspos of a great many disputes arising out of 
questions connectc I with the occupation of Ian 1 and cultivation 
without forcing the p op’e into the Courts at the chief station of 
the di tttcL It was proposed to leave to the Magistrate Collector 
the powers he then had onlv strengthenin'* his position as regards the 
police and havin-* it avow l that he w\s not exp-ctcd or desired 
to exercise his julictal powers except when he b licxed tint his 
doin so would l>e for th public gdol The Assistant Judge (Joint 
Magicra e> was afso to Ik* left In the po itlon he alrea ly occupied 
as regards criminal juris iictlon 

ITi e practice of honk swinging Ins Ixrcn previously mentioned 
. , as having attracted the notice of ( ovcmmcnl. Cases 

U t 

were a~ain stated in the ne* j aj»ers to have taken 
I lice In th- Mi lnaj«ore an 1 I)acca «h tricts Tlie reports of the 
l -cal o n cers home 1 that In the cases alleged to have occtirre 1 
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no steps had been taken against the zamwdars in whose estates 
the cases were disco\crcd The Magistrate of Dacca was instructed 
regularly to republish, a month before the commencement of the 
Charak festival, a notification warning the people against the 
practice of hook-swmging 'The revival of the custom m Dacca was 
attributed to the omission on the part of the e\ecuti\e authorities to 
publish such a notification for some time past 

The Secretary of State had in 1859. "’ken reviewing the results 
Education nnd l ' lc Education despatch of^ 1854, drawn the 
no^i ocs>. attention of Go\ernmenl to the continued neglect of 

the education of the mass of the people in their own vernaculars 
Acknowledging the failure of grnnls-m aid to cnco'urage such educa- 
tion, he directed the lew of cesses on the land for village schools 
Such cesses had been first raised b\ Mr Thomason in the N W 
Frounces (Lieutenant-Go\ernor, 1843-1853) Graduall} the cesses 
were leued in other Frounces, except Bengal, and with notable 
success m Bombay Something had been done in the direction of 
extending the education of the people both b) Sir J P Grant and 
Sir C Beadon From 1865, correspondence took place between 
the Government of India and the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of providing the funds required for the maintenance and 
extension of low'er class vernacular education m Bengal The 
Government* of India believed that Sir J P Grant’s scheme had 
worked successfully, regarding it as-an adaptation of the grant-m-aid 
system to the circumstances and requirements of elementary verna- 
cular schools in Bengal, but laid it down in October 1867 that the 
State had never undertaken to provide funds for the education of 
the mass of the people, and that m Bengal the main burden of 
vernacular education should fall, not on the Imperial revenues, but 
as elsevdiere on the proprietors of the land , and that steps should 
therefore be taken to raise the necessary funds from the owners of 
land, either in the shape of voluntary contributions (as in the Benares 
Division) or, as a separate tax for special local purposes, the Govern- 
ment aiding the funds to such extent as the state of ^he finances 
of the Empire might permit In a subsequent letter of April 1 868 
the Government of India, while observing with regret the almost 
total absence of proper means of provision for the elementary 
education of the agricultural classes forming the great mass of the 
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population declared further that It would in future decline to li ten 
to any proposition the effect of -which would be to throw uj>on 
he <ute the main burden of the cost of educating the people of 
Bengal and after referring to the educational cesses levied from 
j ropnetora in Bombit the N \\ Provinces Oudb the Central 
I rovmccs and the Panjab it again urged the neccsritv of raising 
funds m Bengal in the ame manner and for similar purposes addfpg 
that the rate to be thu levied should l>e calculated for the purpose 
o( toads alio for which the proprietors of land in Bengal were 
Idling nothing in oj>lnion was expreaved thit the amount levied 
ought not to be less thin a j>er ccnL on the net a sets or gross 
i cntil of the land 

Tlve (jnesuon thus raised h) the ( ovemment of India was caic 
full' considered In the I»cal Government in consultation with tlie 
principal officers and the leading non official Associations and lire 
information obtained was such as to force Sir \\ C rei to the con 
clti ion dut as the position of the proprietors of land in Bengal 
was so It imilar to that of the proprietors of land In other part 
of India, the \ roused cess could tint be levied in Bengal without 
con idcrahlc modification in the nature of the imposition Tin. 
argument that a cess ujxm landholdcn onlv was warranted b\ the 
increa e in tl cir gross as ets owing to extended cultivation and high 
pnees could onlv l>c valid if h were shown tint (t)^hc Increa cd 
profit an mg from these eiu c actually reached the amiafa t 
arvl other who were under direct engagement with the Government 
for the juvment of revenue and {*) that the landholders cn)n\lng 
such increased profit Li l derived tl cir e tates lv Inheritance from 
the ori mal reitlement holders and In l not j induced them at 
mifltt ra «• a an tnvr imut for caj iti! But as a fact in Jtoi il 
tno rf ifi T»ii* fjri ha 1 1 v the creation rf j^rmincnl sulnrdl 
rJ r tenure f lace I themselves m th«* pi ition of m re annuitant 
rntl^te an an t di l tv >* share m anv inuriv: if j rnfin whil** 
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not left to fall on the landholders onh But again it w as capable 
of demonstration that, both as regards the rates and proceeds of 
taxation, Bengal was alread} more drawn upon than other pro\mces , 
while there could be n# doubt that to impose a general tax for 
educational purposes would tend to check pi i\ ate bequests and 
make the s} stem of education extiemeh unpopular It was question- 
able moreover, whether the lnpothesis on which the Government 
of India based Us opinion as to the deficiency of vernacular edu- 
cation in Bengal had itself any substantial ground of truth For all 
these reasons, the Government of India was requested to take 
the question into reconsideration At the same time, it was admitted 
that a scheme by which a cess could be laid upon land for the 
purpose of providing local roads by which the estates in the neigh- 
bourhood would directly benefit was not open to the same objections 
The Local Government having admitted the necessity of lmjiosing 
a local tax for the purpose of providing local roads, the Government 
of India requested that the necessary steps might be taken to carry 
* out the measure, referring especiallj to the state of the finances, 
which would preclude the Government from contributing as much as 
heretofore for the constiuction of roads m Bengal The question 
came fully under consideration on the receipt of the despatch of the 
12th May 1870 on the subject of local cesses, ffom the Secretarv 
of State, to whom the question was referred The Duke of Argyll 
communicated the orders of Her Majesty’s Government, approving 
of the policy of the Gov ernment of India, which was that of Lord 
Derby’s despatch of 1859, and directing the levy in Bengal, from 
propertv of all kinds accessible to such rates, of cesses for roads 
and village schools In a subsequent despatch the Secretary of State 
sanctioned certain ariangements b) which less would be spent from 
the general funds on English Education and more on the instruction 
of the mass of the people m their own languages As the despatch 
(Educational) of the 1 2th May 1870 from the Duke of Argyll to 
the Government, of India finanlly settled a much-vexed question, it 
is here quoted at length — 

“ I have had under my consideration in Council Your Excellency’s 
despatch No 17 of the 31st December 1869, with a copy of further 
correspondence with the Government of Bengal “on the subject of 
providing from local sources the means of extending elementary education 
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fond tion of the people. The Coveroment doe*, and it ought to do m 
India, much which m Europe i* undertaken bj private enterprise 
or hj- municipal and other local bodies In India it ma> be said 
with substantial troth that private enterprise does not exist, and that 
the maclunet) for local taxation and expenditure is pet but imperfect!} 
developed. In the Department of 1 ubhc Works both ** Ordinary 
and u h <traordmar> there is a large expenditure bj the C ovemment, 
which, in Europe would b met either bj individuals or bj Companies 
or would be defrayed by assessment Hutjhere is still much absoluteK 
requiring to be done if the condition of the people is to be improved 
which the C ovemment cannot overt-vice out of imperial funds. It cannot, 
out of the means now remaining at its disposal make and maintain the 
roads nnd tye roads required for developing the resources of a countr) 
i vast as India. If therefore this wo l is to be dme at all it must b~ 
done bv the help of rues established for the purpo e In like manner 
it has \wen nssumed m all the discussions which have arisen dunn„ 
ment >cars upon this subject that the expenditure which mi) be required 
for the vernacular education of ih* peopte and for sanitar> impmve 
meats rannot be afforded b) the imperial revenue and must be met 
n the mam out of the same additional resources There appears indeed, 
tn lie no alternative unless it Ik; the alternative of allowing the country 
1 1 remain without drainage nnd without roads, an 1 without education 
^ \cmnhn l) tilts conviction has l>cm now for manv vean forced 
upon the \dmint»trat«ons of ome of the mpst important provinces in 
India upon ih** Supreme t ovemment, and upon several successive 
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In respect to education he rcfcricd to the probable necessity of dealing 
with the question by a specific legislative enactment Accordingly, such 
an enactment, under conditions to which 1 shall afterwards refer, has 
actually been adopted in Bombav Lastly, mj picdccessor, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in Council, in his despatch of the eSth of Octobei 1S68, 
Xo 22, appro\cd of these proceedings of jour Government, in which 
the proposal was made to lew a rate for this purpose in Bengal 

6 I come, then, to the specific objection to this proposal that the 
Government of India is precluded fiom imposing special rates in Lower 
Bengal, because of the binding promises made to the landowners of 
that province under the terms of the permanent settlement In consider- 
ing this question, I put aside for the moment cvcrj aigumenl which 
turns upon the purposes to which thg proposed rates or taxes aie to be 
applied On this point, there seems to be some doubtful icasoning 
used on both sides in the concspondcnce before me Your Government 
repeatcdlj asserts the right of imposing local cesses foi local purposes, 

* miplj ing that the purpose to which such a tax is devoted affects the 
question of the light of the Government to impose it Assuming the 
light to imDose any given tax, the purpose to which it is applied may 
make all the diffcience in these two most important things fust, the 
reasonableness, oi even the justice, of imposing the tax , and secondly , 
the possibility of making that reasonableness and justice plain to the 
people who are to pay it But if the right to impose the tax be abso- 
lutelj denied, on the giotnTd of a binding pionuse that no such tax 
shot’ Id be imposed, then the purposes to which we may intend to devote 
the money can have no bearing on the question of our right to raise it 

7 But the question whethei the Government of India has, or has 
not, the right to impose taxes upon land m Bengal, even foi the general 
purposes of the Empire, has been ruled and decided in the case of the 
income tax And yet that ruling was not, and could not, be arrived at 
by any mere construing of the words in which the piomises of the 
permanent settlement were made Those words did not contemplate 
such a case , and, to reach the general pi inciples on which that case 
was luled, it was necessary to go outside altogether of the foui corners of 
the document in which the permanent settlement is recorded 

8 Your Excellency has, indeed, referred to Article VII of that 
Regulation as indicating the leservation of a power large enough to 
include that which is now disputed I am bound to saj', howevei, that 
this argument does not appear to me to be satisfactory It is true, 
indeed, that under that Article the Government of India retained a 
light of enacting such Regulations as it might think necessary for the 
“protection and welfare J) of the various agricultural classes It is 
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true alio that we may argue. In all good conscience, (hat the support 
of roads and of vernacular education are necessar) for the “welfare 
of those daises. But the whole context of the passage indicate*, in raj 
opmion, that the power Intended to be reserved under that Article was 
the power of regulating and hunting the power of the -ownr/un ov er 
their tenant r> It I* indeed, obvious that in the exercise of such a right 
the revenues of those carntndars might hare been affected to a far greater 
extent than the) can be affected by rates for the making nod maintenance 
of roadi or of schools. But if the question be whether the right to lev) 
such rates in addition to the “ junta was contemplated or thought of 
at the time, I am compelled to believe that no such idea was in the mind 
of the G ovemtnent of Lord Cornwallis in 1 793- 

9. But, if (he words of the permanent settlement do not mlc the case 
in favor of the power now chimed by your Government, neither do thej 
rule It in a sense adverse to that claim. The great object and purpose 
of that settlement as dear!) defined and described in Article \ I., should 
govern our interpretation of its terms. That object was— as this \rtkle 
explains at length — to pat an end for ever to the practice of all former 
Governments of altering and raising the land tav from time to time 
so that the Landholder was never sure, for an> definite period what pro- 
portion of the total produce of the soil might be exacted bj the Stale. 
This uncertainty was to be set at rest forever The “public demand 
wav to be fixed and permanent Such was the promise nnd Its scojie 
and object were clearl) cxpLuned in the concluding exhortation address 
ed to the landowners that “they would exert themselves in the cultiva 
ttoa of their Ian Is under the certain!) that they would enjoj exclusively 
the fruits of their own good management and that no demand would 
ever U* made upon them or their heirs and successors b) the present or 
any future ( ovemment f r %n tu {men f then rf Ike aiusiment m 

<vir/y i/en e ef the imf rr ement cf tkeir res/e t tv ftljlei 

10 . These list words illustrate th whole force of the nrgtmenf 
whi h had b^en a lmitted to be just in the rave of the income tax. It 
ni tie remembered that none of the pleav which. In the corrcvpou tence 
W( t are ur fc e 1 in favor of the f ght of the Government to fev> 
rate* f * milv of fifr tucai on com] 1 1 avr been jrut f rwar ! in fivnr of 
tier httot-ip eninrom tax m (hr lin lit of Ben al The 
***** lax »a» ri'iGlvjl manyvrn'* It wav n t appl r I to sp < at 
] rj 0-1 1 1 * I f r tl e nun 1 1 c !w~ie , ’t of if a r tdrurat dav t 

ll wav a ll f evt av of |1 r w » |% T a * pu c rfernn I I v lor 

a 1 a -n t p- ’ 1 m! »! ih, mW th p-*rmai nt ttl m it 

I v I t /n l vr-1 “f 1 t 1 It wr-vt d re tljr lit tl e mp'-nxl r» I j 1 1 

4 1 w » *j^ 1 1 f wt <1/ at tl r Ui 1 tr en at ai 1 all the in j<r a! us » 
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•were applied But there is one thing which that ta\ was not it was not 
an increase of the public demand le\ led upon the zamtndats “ in conse- 
quence of the impro\cmcnt of their estates” It was levied upon a 
wholly dificrcnt principle, and in respect of a wholly different land of 
liability One mdc\ and proof of this difference lay in the fact that, 
although this “ public demand” was made upon those to whom the pro- 
mises of the permanent settlement had been gi\cn, it was made upon 
them only in compam with other classes of the community, and with no 
exclusne reference to the source from which their income was derived 

11 But when the principle of this distinction is clearly apprehended, 
it becomes ob\ ious that an income tax is not the only foim of “public 
demand” to which that principle applies The same essential distinction 
may be established between the original assessment which was fked “for 
e\er”, and c\cry kind of ta\, or cess, or rate, which is levied irrespective 
of the increased value or produce of land, and w til no view to a re- 
adjustment of the proportions in which the produce of the soil is divided 
between the State and the owners of land holding under it The best 
method of marking this distinction, and of making it clear is to provide 
that such cesses should be laid upon the ow-ners of land only in common 
with other owners of property which is of a kind to be accessible to the 
rate 

12 It has been contended that the rates levied in other provinces 
of India are essentially distinct in principle from the rates w’hich it is 
proposed to levy in Bengal The argument appears to be, that in other 
provinces of India the local lates aie simply so much addition to the 
ordinary land revenue— an addition which is there legitimate, because 
the Government had not in those provinces debaired itself by positive 
engagements from increasing the land assessment This appears to be 
only another form of stating the argument already dealt with, which is 
founded on the terms of the permanent settlement But the distinction 
thus drawn between the character of such rates when levied in Bengal, 
and^the character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction 
which I concur with Your Excellency m considering to be unsound 
Whatever character may be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere 
verbal definition, they were unquestionably intended by the Government 
in all the provinces in which they have been raised, to be m addition 
to the land revenue, and not a part of it This separation w^as expressly 
defined and marke in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay 
before any special legislation had been passed upon the matter In the 
Resolution of that Government, dated March 9th, i860, the Superintend- 
ents of Survey were directed, “ after fixing the assessment of a district,” 
to add the rate “ over and above the amount which on other consider- 
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I idta In this condition of affair*, and its anxiet} lest rate* on landed 
property should appear to the people to be a breach of fcaitb It is 
ipjanoai alike to the Government and to the people that thu condition 
of things should continue. The Government has nothing to conceal, and 
the people have nothing to fear or lose in the re-affirmation of the same 
principle as regards rating which has alreadj been affirmed as regard* 
the income tax. 

16. An important step in the practical decision of this question has 
been taken in the passing of the Bombay Act % III of 1869. The 
special object of that \ct is to raije u funds for expenditure on objects 
of local public utilitj and Improvement, and for this purpose it Imposes 
rates upon oil holders of land without making an> distinction between 
those who received and those who did not recare n notice at the time of 
settlement. No exemption of any class of landholder Is admitted On 
the contrary the holders of rentfree, of alienated villages, and of other 
permanent tenures are cxpressl) subjected to the rates. 

17 In view therefore, of these various facts nnd considerations, 
Her Majesty's Government have now to intimate to our Excellency the 
conclusion to which lhe> have come, after a careful consideration of n 
controversy which has now been going on for a long course of years 
This conclusion is that rating for local expenditure Is to l>e re h arded as 
it has hitherto been regarded in all the provinces of the Fmpire, as 
taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue that the 
levying of such rates upon the holders of land irrespective of the amount 
of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part of the 
Government whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary 
tenures j and that where such rate* are levied at all, they ou lit as 
far a* may be possible to be levied equally without distinction and 
without exemption, upon all the holders of property accessible to the 
rate * 

if So fsr I has e been dealing only with the right of the Govern 
ment to levy rates, and with the argument that this ri^hl had tmen parted 
w th for ever under the terms of the pernunent settlement In Bengal 
I row pfnrfvd to tin der the further quest on, which ou ht to be kept 
eot rrly « para r nam ty the exp*' 1 ency and policy of exercising the 
I%.u mite power of th f overnm nt In Impoun such rates in Ben 4! 
M*ny ar^umenti, wh rh are rni rel> irrelevant In the 1 scutsi n of r 
1-wo-ear mre-ts of ( nt importan e os the qo ill n of pol ry 'tl 1) 
m wf htlr min linl tlx b-irs to th* «h I res rrers 


* / I 

» n t< 
1 t- * 


e cn •! *n we | r p»j „ , fAirt { ( r ) t l m I of 
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(4' the persons to whom the expenditure is to be entrusted , and (5) the 
special purposes to which rates are to be applied— all these are most 
important elements m the question of policy, perhaps even of justice , 
they cannot therefore be too carefullj considered 

19 Adverting, then, to these matters in the 'order in which 1 have 
now enumerated them, (1) it cannot be maintained that the people of 
Bengal are less able to afford such rates than the people of other pro- 
vinces of India In so far as the permanent settlement makes any 
diffeience in this case, it is a difference in their favor with respect to the 
other demands made upon them by the Stqtc A large poition of the 
produce of the soil which, even at the most moderate assessment made 
elsewhere in India, would have been appropriated by the State, has been 
left in the hands of the various classes connected with agricultuie, and 
has contributed to increase the general wealth and Yesources of the 
province The case, on this point, for the Government cannot be better 
stated than in paiagiaph 36 of the Lieutenant-Governoi’s lettei to your 
Go\ eminent, dated April 30th 1869 — “ Owing to the operation of the 
permanent settlement, Bengal contains, scattered throughout the different 
classes of its population, many persons v-ho have acquired more or less 
of an independence fiom the profits of land surrendered by the Govern- 
ment in that measure” It is tiue that in the gi eater fruitfulness of 
indirect taxation and of some direct taxes in Bengal, as compared with 
othei provinces, the Government recovers some poition of the revenue 
which it has sacrificed in the form of land assessment But this veiy 
fact testifies to the greater wealth of the people, and is a conclusive 
proof that they can bear, at least as well as the people of other provinces, 
such special taxes as may be * required for drainage, roads, and 
schools 

20 On the next point, ( 2 ) the mode of levying rates so as to reach 
fairly the different interests in the property to be assessed, I understand 
you to be fully«jmpressed with the justice of providing that they should 
be levied as* equally as possible, not only on all kinds of rateable property) 
but as equally as possible also upon the various classes who have various 

nterests in that property I observe that you contemplate the extension 
of the cess to toivns and villages (paragraph 24) There is indeed no 
reason why the burden, either of roads or of education, should be thrown 
exclusively upon the agricultural classes, where other classes are equally 
interested m the expenditure, and have property of a kind which can be 
made accessible to rates How all this can best be done is a question 
which must be locally decided The knowledge and ability possessed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, which are eminently displayed in 
this coirespondence, give me confidence that, when the decision of Her 
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Majesty * t mem men t is announced, the measures consequent open that 
decision mil be directed with a careful regard to all the peculiar dreum 
stances of the province which is under his administration. 

1 As regards {3) the machinery through which the lery of 
rates a to be reader and (4) the persons to whom the expen 
diturc of them Is to be entrusted, — it would Indeed be roost 
desirable if the local character of these rates could be emphati 
ally marled by committing both the assessing of them and the 
application of them to local bodies. If the people were farther adnneed 
hi the knowledge and appreoatron of those advantages which we desire 
to confer upon them, there would be no need of interposing the authority 
of the Imperial Government in regard to such matters as the making 
and maintenance of roads, of schools, and of sanitary Improvements. 
In this case we-must entrust the initiative In nil such things to the people 
themselves, flat speaking* gcnerall) it may be said that the people 
have as >ct neither the knowledge nor the desire, nor the organization 
which could alone render it possible to rely excessive!) upon their 
voluntary action. Nevertheless, when the authority of the Supreme 
(Knremment has been etetjed to prescribe, ns an obligation, the per 
form an ce of certain duties, it may be possible and if possible if will 
eettainl) be desirable to *nrry the people along with us through their 
natural native leaders, both in the assessment and in the expenditure of lo- 
cal rates The importance of doing so has been acknowledged in the 
measures adopted for regulating the management of similar rites In 
other provinces of India, and it would be, in the belief and hope of Her 
Majesty's ( m eminent an undeserved reproach to the many wealth) 
and Intelligent native gentlemen of Bengal, to suppose that a similar 
course may not be so^cenfulljr pursued ns regards the people of that 
province* 

2 Clovely connected with the local character which may betong 

to rates am ng out of the mode of assessment and of administration, 
comes {5) the local character which depen J» on the purposes to which 
t? ey are to Iw exclusively applied 1 have ahead) pointed out that the 
porpm 1 to which a tat may be applie I cannot l»e considered as affecting 
the »bv tract 1 It of the Government to retract it Hut assuming this 
ngh^ everyth p as re irdt the pul cy an I even the justice of the 
ra row 00 turn upon tl manner In which they are to In* 

C»I<~ *ol It m rf course ess ntul that the ( overnment of Inlia 

ill - * us If uj that it is I ceakin no faith in any m atare it 
e*») tiV ; but revt to tl n'mi ty of th * amran r is the nr esi ty 
* at t 1 t l* jnjt wj Ktin e of malln the 11m im Iji ,r» pit n 
s s * »t ir* 1 1 f 1* p*- -j 1 or tl 1 pofpo-e it u ab e *11 
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things, requisite that the benefits to be derived from the rates should be 
brought home to their doors,— that these benefits should be palpable, 
direct, immediate 

23 The making and improving of wells, tanks, and other works 
of irrigation affecting comparatively small areas *of land, arc the oper- 
ations which probablj best comply with these conditions But roads 
arc a first requisite in the improvement of every country, and, although 
as jet thej may not be equal!) valued bv the people, it is the duty of 
the Government to think for them in this matter, and the benefits they 
must derive will jcarlv become more apparent to themselves It is due, 
probably, to these considerations that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
has waned Ins objection to local rating in Bengal for making and 
maintaining roads (admitting indeed that for this purpose a cess upon 
landed property is necessary), although, as regards the argument founded 

on the permanent settlement, no clear distinction has been drawn 

# • 

between the right of the Government to levy rates for roads, and its 
right to levy rates for education Her Majesty’s Government can have 
no doubt that, as elsewhere, so in Bengal, the expenditure required for 
the education of the people ought to be mainly defrayed out of local 
resources This, however, is precisely the application of rates which 
the present condition of the people may render them least able to 
appreciate I approve, therefore of Your Excellency proceeding with 
great caution m this matter The circumstances which have just com- 
pelled you, for the general purposes of the Empire, to increase the tax 
upon incomes, would appear to render such caution more necessary at 
the present moment I do not construe the concluding words of the 
6th paragraph of j'our despatch as suggesting that rates nominally 
levied for one purpose should afterwards be applied to another, because 
I am sure that Your Excellency must be as fully alive as Her Majesty’s 
Government to the necessity of maintaining peifect openness in our 
dealings with |jie people of Ind'a, especially as regards imposts which 
are comparatively new, and which seem to be so much contested I 
do not doubt, therefore, that, in the paragraph referred to, you intended 
only to suggest that, until the system, machinery, and incidence of local 
rating in Bengal has been satisfactorily established, so much only should, 
in the first instance, be raised as is required for roads Her Majesty’s 
Government approve of this precaution, and they are of opinion that 
any addition to the cess should be duly and separately notified to the 
people with a full explanation of the special purposes to which it is 
to be applied 

24 I have now communicated to Your Excellency the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the matter which you have referred for their 
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decision. On the great importance of the subject in a financial point 
of new I hare diread) spoken. If it were indeed true that, m the land 
rerenue raised from the agricultural classes, the Government of India 
took so much from the resources of the people a* to lea re them unable 
to bear any additional burdens, then, indeed, it would be as impolitic to 
impose “local rates as to impose nny new imperial tax 

In this point of new it matters nothing whether the land revenue be 
in the nature of a “rent or in the nature of a tax.” So far as regards 
the ability of a people to bear fresh burdens, it is the same thing whether 
tbc> be over rented or over taxed. Hat Her Majesty’s Government are 
satisfied that this is not the condition of things with which we have to 
deal. It is notorious that the direction in which the Government of India 
has been proceeding in its land assessments has been the direction 
of making those assessments more moderate, and of eliminating 
altogether the dement of uncertain!) of arbitrary variation, which, more 
than an j thing else, impeded the progress of agricultural improvement. 
The whole discussion, which is now before me, has anseq ont of the fact 
that in Bengal the Government went so far in giving effect to this policy 
as to declare the land assessment to be “ fixed for ever The same 
principle is involved and the iame policy is expressed in the long and 
definite periods of time for which, in other parts of India, the assess* 
menu arc now equally fixed and during which the> cannot be readjusted 
in favor of the State This policy is a wise one even though the 
treasur> should appear in the first instance to be a loser b) it. The true 
wealth of a wise and just Government lies m the growing wealth of 
us people and the fiscal sjstem which most encourages the accumuli 
lion and enjo)ment of capital in private hands must in the long run 
be the most profitable to the State Hut there is one condition attaching 
to th s argument without which u ceases to be applicable to a people 
i tailed as the people of India now are. The growing wealth of the 
country roust be made accessible to soch demands as arise from time 
to t me ont of the duty and necessity of our applying to its condition 
tl e knowledge which belon s to a more adranetd civilization than its 
own. We are »pm Im* the imperial revena s of India conscientiously 
f r the good of its p<*aple If there are tome great improvements in 
thef cond tion which we cannot afford to undertake we must not be 
precluded from throwm the cost of such improvements upon tbo»e 
C«u» r k resources of »ht h we heart fy desire to see tlut people in tie 
efK^p-ent, but wl ch are du in a great measure to tl <* < osernmtnt 
we j trmJe 

3J Tl ete is )et cm r aspect in *»h ch tl - ji r f kval 
,l s^txvol | jrpjscv roast be re*ardc an a p* t in wl ch it 
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assumes an interest and importance distinct altogether from its bearing 
on finance "Local ntmg, although it ma> be imposed in the first 
instance bv imperial authority, nuivt become a powerful meftns of further 
educating the people in an intelligent management of their own affairs 
I approve entire!} of the an\ict> shown b> the Government of Bombay 
in its first action in this matter, and expressed also by the Supreme 
Gov cnimcnt under Sir J Lawrence, that, as far as possible, the assent 
and concurrence of the rate paver should be secured, both in the levy 
and in the management of the rates I commend this wise policy to 
vour careful consideration in communication with' the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and the subordinate branches of his adminis- 
tration ’ 

On receipt of this despatch a Committee was appointed to report 
on the best mode of giving effect to its views The main features 
of the scheme proposed were the leva of a road cess from the 
landed classes the extension of ‘the scheme as far down as the 
cultivating ray a ! , the cc<s levied from him being in proportion to the 
rent of his holding, while the zammdar and the intermediate under- 
tenure holder should contribute in proportion to the profit derived 
bv each from the land in his possession , and the collection of the 
cess-rate, in case of default, as an arrear of revenue The general 
equilableness of these principles having been accepted, a Bill was, 
after Sir W Grej had retired, introduced into Council for legalizing 
the levy of a cess on all immovable property, as far as possible 
without exemption, except in favour of such property already liable 
to local rating by municipal laws 

In Januar} 1869, the Secretary of State having authorized the 
immediate prosecution of the Sone Canal project, 
which had for some time been under consideration, 
the chief Irrigation officers determined on the works to be under- 
taken and the establishment required, and with the sanction of the 
Government of India they were put in hand In the same year the 
negotiations with the East India Irrigation and Canal Company for 
the transfer of their Bihar and Orissa projects were concluded, and 
their extensive works and establishment were taken over by Gov- 
ernment Act VI (B C ) of 1869 was passed to bring the system of 
recovery of rates for water supplied from the canals into accordance 
with the altered state of circumstances 

The necessity for amending Act XI of 1859 having from time to 
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time been brought to the notice of Government, and the alterations 
m and additions proposed basing proved to be very 
numerous and extensive It was considered desirable 
lu.rnw tQ enact an additional law on the subject, and to this 

end a Bill was introduced to mate further provision for the recovery 
of land revenue and public demands recoverable as arrears of 
land revenue. It was proposed by this bill to define accurately the 
terms proprietor revenue estate tenure and demand to make 
substantive provision for the sale of estates and tenures for arrears 
of revenue and other demands therein specifically enumerated 
and described j to place arrears of rent due to Government on the 
same footing as arrears of revenue to provide further for the service 
of notice of sale on the defaulting proprietor ; and to empower tbr^ 
Collector to adjudicate on claims to anv lands which it was proposed 
to sell The Bill was passed Into law as Act \ II (B C) of 
186S 

A despatch from the Secretary of State dated the 23rd August 
^ 1867 directed tlic compilation of a Gaaettccr of the 

territories under the administration of the Lieutenant 
Governor After ascertaining that all the information required for 
such a purjvOM. wav alreadv available in the records of varfou offices 
it was projvosed to employ a special officer for the compilation of the 
work and generally for suj>ervi**ing the collection and arrangement of 
vtati tical information of even description The Government of 
India were not prejared to sanction such a measure and requested 
that attention should l>c confined to the much smaller question of 
collecting en ting material for the preparation of a Gazetteer in fl 
year or 18 month It was according proposed that Mr (the late 
s u) U U Hunter should l»e appointed to do thi> workr In addition to 
the dutie of an appointment In Calcutta which would give him leisure 
to attend toil. The projx^al wa> »anct!oneth But after further eon 
» Jcrati m Sir tt (rev thought that the work could no* l*c car 
»i J ou* tucce fullr un ler the j lan proj*>*-d and nj,iln n^lrd 
for t! apj-Dintment of a »j*-<ial olT ccr on an adequate sabrv an 1 
»i h a J uj rr e» jbhdimenL I vcntiully the apjKdmmcm of ir 
M \\ lluner wu h the rc ja < e e»jbh hment to cotrij* 1 !** the 
( Uf* I*** tee Ikr n| wa vanction J 

\n tinl pule wh*tb was fcl cor or test In every dt» ria of 
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Bengal, occurred on the iolh January 1869 The various accounts 

Earthquake* of 11 s h°" e d (though the scientific value of the con- 
ioth January lie.a elusions was Mtiated b) the inexact nature of the 

data, and their insufficiency) that the earthquake was one of moie 
than usual uolcnce Its effects were most severe in Cachar and 
Manipur . numerous large fissures were formed, from which issued 
water, a dark blue mixture of sand and clay, and ferrugineous matter 
An earthwave was propagated from this region, or its immediate 
neighbourhood at least, as far as Patna and Darjeeling From the 
data at command, it was calculated that the earthw r ave tra\elled at 
the rate of 11,256 feet a second This rate seemed improbably 
high, the more so, as for upwards of 100 miles of the distance at 
least the va\e tra\ersed an unconsolidated alluvial formation, and 
one, therefore, in which its speed w r ould be comparatively low There 
did not appear to ha\e been any peculiarity in the meteorology of 
the day on which the earthquake occurred 

A party of Nagas committed a senes of daring raids in Novem- 

t rentier raids ber and December 1867 in the Sibsagar district 
trib<a, e LiBbais 1 1 The motives which actuated them not being knov'n, 
Sir W Grey at first called for information as to the tribes concern- 
ed, and ordered that when this had been obtained an expedi- 
tion should be despatched, w'lth military assistance if necessary, 
and the passes into British territory blockaded The Chittagong Hill 
Tracts were not molested m 1867-8 some misunderstanding 
occurred v r ith the Kuki chief Rutton Pooea, who had hitherto been 
faithful to the British Government, but it blew over, and the annual 
meeting w'lth the chiefs of his clan took place on Christmas Day 
as usual The chiefs of the Howlong and Syloo tribes entered 
into engagements to commit no more raids on British subjects The 
police m the Hill Tracts v r as strengthened and the Sungoo sub- 
division established The border tribes raided again lh 1869 and 
the Howlongs were believed to be implicated, in spite of their 
solemn oaths to abstain from all hostilities The requirements of 
the case not justifying an organised expedition, their punishment 
was postponed The district head-quarters were transferred from 
Chundergona tP Rangamatia 

The Eastern frontier, bordering on the Sylhet and Cachar districts, 
had for some years since 1862 been singularly free from the attacks 
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of the savage Lushai and Kukl trftves inhabiting the hills and jungles 
to the South of the Hylakandi valler a fold and difficult tract of 
couDtrr lying principal!* between the Dalcsari and Sonat nvers 
Suddenly In December 1868 the Lushals under Sukpoilal raided 
int.o the Tlppera Raja s temtorr and Sylhct The local police force 
being inadequate native Infantrv and police reinforcements were 
sent from Cuchar to aid them Cacbar tea gardens were then 
attacked by Luihals under \ onpilal An expedition was organised 
to follow up the marauders to their villages Two columns of 
trooj>s native Infantrv and }■ urasian artillery under General fvuttall 
and Mr Uakcr Deputy Inspector General of Police acre mo\cd up 
along the course of the rivers Dalcsari and Sonai to attack the 
tillage* of the chief* above mentioned One column and a detach 
ment were compelled by the Incessant rain and want of {.upplies to 
return the other column obtained the submission of \ oopital i 
yillagcs the chief himself haying recently died 

The military evpeditfons undertaken against the Lushals late 
In die cold weather of 1868 69 haying failed in their principal 
ol jetts yiz die punishment of the tnlws concerned In the outrages 
<n llntish and Maoipnri subjects and the rescue of the ca|rtlvcs 
taken ‘•fir \\ Grey j rojKKed die despatch of a fresh cx 
(>cdtuoD carefully organized into the I u hal country early In 
the cold weather of 1869,0 The Government of India however 
oljectcd to any renewal of active mihtarr ojveratlons against 
the In lul lianng regard to the junglv and wild nature of the 
country to the unfavorable climate which rendered active operations 
imj»os die except for a hort period of the year to the difficulty of 
Inftning a retribution sufficlcn 10 j roduce a lasting effect on savage* 
p-V"* I of little or no property and to the time tint had clawed 
iner di tr ou.ragei TJiey were moreover averse on j rinciplc to 
frying lilies of troops and armed police with a yfew to j uni h 
uch fronti r ou ra e Iv repri al nr to a lmit that It was itnj era 
live to iha ir ifir 1 ^cn Icr l\ MfjAingth m u[ Into their om 
fa f e an ! 1 ill 11 cir jolicr with regard to th wdltrdK-s was 
1 fact! cm un I r a carefully * I “ie I an 1 well qualified offiv r 
l*i tf i jr of ar » ! * u f tract < f c«* ur rv wh'cfi the ordinary au 1 « 
r <* x 'rii i’ -n 1 *fnr en I *ho *1 iM I nc the cn ire c >n 1 il 
titj-rre^ jc wiJidc <*y j* 0 J na 1 jo to the Comm 
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sioner While the measures to be adopted for giving effect to their 
polic) were under .consideration, messengers from some of the Lushai 
chiefs arrived in Cachar to confer with* Mr J. W Edgar, c s 
Deputi Commissioner, with the object of bringing about a better 
understanding It* was arranged that Sir J Edgar should return 
with the messengers to the Lushai countr), attended by a small 
guard, and seek a personal interview with the principal chiefs, and 
that he should be accompanied b\ Major Macdonald, Superin- 
tendent of Sun ejs, with a uev to defining the southern boundary 
of the Cachar District and to obtaining such topographical know- 
ledge of tli£ country beyond as opportunity offered Sir J Edgar 
started on this expedition on 20U1 December 1869 and returned 
after nearly 3 months The most southern part reached by him w r as 
Bepan Bazar, a place not far from the home of Sookpoilal, who 
was concerned in the raids committed in December 1868 and 

w r as one of the most powerful of the Lushai Chiefs At this 

place Sir J Edgar was met by Sookpoilal The instructions to 
Sir J Edgar strictly enjoined him to do nothing likely to entail 
risk of a collision with the tribes No demand, ^therefore, was 

made for reparation or satisfaction for past offences, but that 

chief was induced to listen to reasonable proposals in respect of our 
future relations and seemed satisfied wuth the interview and really 
anxious to cultivate a better understanding Sir J Edgar had inter- 
views with other chiefs, of the good effect of which he was sanguine, 
and it seemed probable that some progress had been made towards 
the* improvement of our relations with the Lushais At any rate, 
a great deal of very useful information was acquired regarding the 
chiefs and the country Parts of the country previously supposed 
to be almost impassable were found to contain wide, well-beaten 
tracts, for the most part traversable on horseback, and extending 
almost to the boundary of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, as shewm in 
the maps 

In concurrence with Sir J Edgar’s recommendations, the follow- 
ing measures were sanctioned for the improvement of otir relations 
with the Lushais As he was of opinion that the proposed location 
of a British officer among the Lushais would be most distasteful to 
the tribes, excite their jealousy and destroy their confidence in our 

* Afterwards Sir John Ware Edgar, k 0 1 E , 0 s 
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good intentions he proposed that the Depuy^ Commissioner of Cachar 
or one of his subordinates should annually visit the I usbai country 
and that his daty should be to see os mam of the chiefs separately 
as possible hear grievances u5e his Influence for the adjustment of 
quarrels and give «nall presents to the chiefs, spedalH rewarding 
those who had behaved particularly well To ghe cfFcct to this 
policy ft was decided that Sir J Edgar himself should revisit 
the I tjshals during the cold weather of 1870-71 One of the 
principal objects of his vi it would be to settle with Sookpoilal or 
some of his people a boundary from the borders of Manipur to 
Hilt Tlppera where ordinary British Civil jurisdiction slwuld cease 
the tribes thus making themselves responsible for the peace of the 
dl (pets beyond it- It was bchesed that there would be no difhcults 
in arranging this as a line had already been roughly Indicated which 
S>okpolJaJ was willing to accept Other measurct Vcrc ^auctioned 
In detail for the same purpose of Improving relations with the chief* 
In the cold weather of 1870-71 several raids were committed bv 
the Kukis or 1 ushai*-, on a more crtcnsbcly organized scale and 
of a far more determined character than any of their previous 
Incursions the audadu of the raiders in mam case* was quite new 
to our ctjieriencc showing that they jhds esied fighting quilltle not 
altogether to lie de plsed, and tliat they had other tactics to dcjiend 
on than those of night suq n*cs and rapid flights winch lad lwn 
supposed to l»c their onlv mode of aggression Some 300 of cither 
ihc Ilowlong or the **!ilndu tribe rahletl on the 3 s»u December on 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier but failed to do much litjury 
Several raid* occurred fn quick succession hie In January in the 
Ifyhlandi lubdnisloh of Caclur \ tea ganlen was de>tro»ed 
tie resident fhnter Mr Winchester *as Lillet! and Ills little girl 
tank 1 off bcvcnl other tea gardens and coolie lines were attacked 
an 1 more tr less injured though gallantly defended M the 1 1 truer* 

I »cr» the trooj and jk-JIcc sent to the relief of the tea gardens 
t»crcauck*-J On the s » 1 bct frontier and In 1)111 Tl|fj>era tillages 
^cre 1 mihtlr fired on and some of th m burnt skirmish** ensu I 
1 ‘T'Nren tl f po uc guard and 1! *- ral fen ui h uncertain results, 
\t U l ire c r J I l~ar wa* in tic 1 cart of c oolp/i!hl t country on 
t’ l>a’ arJ af J ajjjrenir trta rd »uh great frim Jllnes Ir 
Lj il | - lu Lily cKajK: 1 cucoun eting th- ral Icrs The f fit 
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object of Go\crnment ^\as to obtain accurate eudence of the 
identity of the tribes implicated m these outrages , the evidence led 
to the conclusion that the sons of Vonolcl, and certain Howlong and 
Sjloo Chiefs acting m concert committed the raids in Cachar 
Sookpoilal s people were suspected of the attacks on the Sylhet side, 
but the suspicion was not pressed against him Government then 
seriously took up the question of its future policy towards these 
frontier tribes, not onh w ith a view to punish them and recover 
British subjects from captiwt}, but to pre\ent effectually a repetition 
of the incursions Sir W Grej had previously recommended a 
fresh military expedition, but had been overruled, and it was in 
accordance with the Go\ eminent of 'India's policy that Sir J Edgar 
was Msiting Sookpoilal’s countr} , as abo\e mentioned, when^ the 
disturbances broke out which obliged him to return lus steps, and 
which Sookpoilal, though professing friendship and bestowing e\erj 
attention on Sir J Edgar, was powerless to pre\ent, if he did not 
actually participate in them 

On the Chittagong side the Commissioner, Lord Uhck Browne, 
pointed out that the circumstances of Cachar and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts were entirely different, and that for io years there had 
been a European officer in the heart ot the hill district, in constant 
intercourse with Rutton Pooea, the Syloos and Howlongs. He 
recommended the establishment of a strong advanced post to keep 
the Howdongs under check, and that the Arracan authorities should 
deal with the Shindus and Kumis who had committed half the raids 
Sir W Grey supported this policy 

The conclusion armed at w r as that the occurrence of the raids, 
which took place in spite of the efforts made by the frontier officers, 
proved that the policy of conciliation alone w 7 as utterly powerless 
and insufficient to protect our frontier from the tribes beyond, w r hose 
cupidity was excited, even if those nearest to us might thereby become 
well affected 

The policy unanimously recommended by the local officers was 
that raids should be met by condign punishment, in the shape of a 

military occupation of the raiders’ villages during as long a period 

* 

as possible, the seizure of their crops and stored gram, and the 
forced submission of their chiefs , after that, by the steady endeavour 
of the frontier officers to influence them and promote trade , and 
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finallr br a system of frontier posts combined with a line of road 
running north and ^outh from the Cochar frontier to that of 
Chittagong 

The Commander in Chief Lord Napier of Magdala who in 
spected the Caebar frontier was in accord with those of the local 
officers who urged the nccessltv of an expedition ond was of 
opinion that it should consist of a columns which should start as 
ear!\ as possible in the ensuing cold weather one from Cachar on 
the North the other from Chittagong on the South and then 
effecting a junction occupy the tallages of tlvc chiefs known to be 
imj heated and oj»en out a road of communication lictvcen the i 
frontiers. Sir George Campbell In May 1871 was in favor of 
military exploration of the countn rather than a measure of pure 
retaliation Certain points he thought should lx? advanced to in 
order to find and secure a convenient location for troops to l>c post 
cd in the centre of the I ushai countn and to establish the means 
of maintaining communication with them If tiie people kubmltted 
he thought uc should treat wuh them and demand surrender of our 
name subject and if a lair amount of success w ere attained in 
that wav oc should enter into fricndl) relations with them but If 
tiier rc Med we hould use force and comjiel respect. I^entualir 
it wai resolved to send an expedition to invade the I ushai countn 
bv columns Imth from Chittagong and Cacliar 

Tli** Government of India invited Sir \\ Grcv s opinion 
^ on a Minute written by Sir \\ Muir in hcl nt 

on tSfS Ip which he suggested the opj olnt 
man of a tornmi don for the purjm'c of imptin into the Ivc t 
mr lc of rai Ing an opium revenue in India. TTie que tloni which 
*'ir M Mmr le (red to refer to a Commissi m cml raced 2 dl tinct 

♦uljct vii (1) the jrincljle to Ik? followed in fixim, the rate nf 

I J s il 1 ' on opium In \\c t m India and (1) the abolition of the 
irarmfict ire of t j mm in Hen al hr Government* and tiie sut tint 

II v ( 1 »v mrf etj irt duties on oj turn freely grown 

n < j »* n CSJ fr r- ! t y ^ir \\ ( rcy ira* t » th* HTcet ll vt all 

1! rf ma l s»l cha C entnl n lO'illi'iim ilrrih avail 

a 1 f vernm t % 1 1 I r n I rc t the aj j ’n’m n f « C mffll 1 n 
v vn t 1 ' ct r twin** or f- 1 n wl’eh j«-« L! Inf< rnuo n 

%1 | ^ rlh j |-r n wf r t j n n c nil l l «- 1 f alne 1 1 1 tv 
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through the medium of, a Commission It was urged that all that 
remained to be done on the point was for Government to lay 
down the principle on which the pass duty on Malwa opium was to 
be fKed , and it appeared to Sir W Grey that the only guide was the 
price which that opium commanded in the China market A careful 
estimate having been made of the average price obtaining in China, 
a deduction would have to be made of the cost of production, transit, 
and shipment, and a fair trading profit, the balance left after such 
deduction forming the basis for the calculation of the duty, a wide 
margin being reserved for the fluctuations of tiade Calculated on 
this basis, the existing duty of Rs 600/- per chest appeared^ to be 

fit 

the highest that could be levied. 

As to th'e substitution in Bengal of a system of so-called free 
cultivation, with a very heavy export duty, for the existing system of 
monopoly and direct manufacture by Government, Sir W Grey 
* remarked that this question had been before fully considered and 
that the arguments then advanced in favor of the existing system had 
never been refuted, or considered to be mistaken, unsound, or 
inconclusive On the pther hand, the system proposed to be substi- 
tuted for it appeared to Sir W Grey, under the most favourable 
circumstances, likel} to result in great financial loss, the extreme 
risk of which at least was admitted even by those who advocated its 
introduction, and this without altering the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion, or even affecting to withdraw any amount of the drug sent to 
China from that market Under these circumstances, he was unable 
to advocate any change of system or the necessity of instituting any 
inquiry of the nature proposed 

In consequence of financial difficulties, it was necessary, under 
Reductions in tho orders received from the Government of India in 
police October 1869 to make considerable reductions in 

the police of Bengal Sir W Grey, in a Minute dated the 13th 
November, remonstrated strongly but temperately against the pro- 
posed reductions as necessitating the alteration of the whole system 
of police administration matured under the experience of the past 
8 years The Government of India had asked for a saving of Rs 
3 j59>56o, and Sir W Grey expressed his willingness to reduce the 
annual charge for police in Bengal to 45 lakhs, if allowed to arrange 
for the reduction m the whole force, 1 e in the lower ranks as well 
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ai in the gazetted appointments This was sanctioned In the expect 
atKm that the saving would amount to Rs 5 46 091 The appoint 
menu of 3 out of the 5 Deputv Inspectors-Gencnd and J 7 out the 
67 Assistant Superintendents were abolished and large reductions 
were made In the lower grades of Ihe force. The grade of head 
constable was reduced bv 317 and that of constables bp 4,505 men 
The reductions In the lower grades were effected chief!) b} withdraw 
Ing outposts where their retention was Dot on absolute neccssltv and 
bv diminishing the s rength of the reserve in each district. 

In November i8dS Government came to the conclusion that the 
best means of finallr accomplishing the Census 
rrx-oxa^. nFti* ot>cration* would l>c to make partial and tentative 

l m«ti 4)1 , „ . , 

cnumcfttlons where the best opportunhr affordetL 
Tlie Commissioners of Divisions were accordinglv directed to set 
on foot such j»artial enumerations where facilities existed for carrying 
them out. Hie object of the tentative measures was to liring to 
light the difficulties to be met and suggest die methods best adapted 
to the van ing circumstances of the countrv The Registrar General 
of A uranccs was apj>ointed to lie the olTicer for mpenuing tlie 
Ccn us derations 

He submitted a careful and chl>orate report on th<f jiartla! 
• enumeration wh'ch had l>ccn nude throughout even* DM ion 
Sir 'W ( rey came jo the conclusion tliat no further 

tentative enumeration was desirable There were grounds for 

an opjK) itc conclusion from die consideration that in Home 
di trict the d ject of the Censu were still misunder tood 
and tint in manv Instance* especially In di tant districts the 
p^ojle not only al taincJ from co-opcratlon 1 ut wilfully obt 

Iructcd ihe work Not* uh tan ling ihis Mr \\ Grey wav of 

oj mlon that it was advisable to ab tain from anr further 

•evp'-rlmen.al mea ures In antiri|>atton of the general Ccn us and 

da roucb more wfHi! I |k? gained lw u Jog the time Iwforc January 
ib 1 to < r 'into- d f arrangement fnr tbf regular C emus ft was 
I f ! d Y no truv * irdi> ( ensus of the |*upu , 4 don of fteflgal could 
I di' h effec*c 1 wifoot a very large c utiav In die tefltvtlvc 

j-l» *-<*1 1 1 rverr form < f a <r » wa emflovcl isis/ju |>ol cc 

ft ar rt 1 ft 1 tim'd 1 1! n' r is an l w l m ff an 1 the almmt 
* 1 ** < c, i d ili m as d it win cw. f a I unCc 
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might be obtained from any particular local machinery m any district, 
it could only be as a supplement to an organized paid establishment 
for the final Census. 

The Registrar-General also recommended the employment en- 
tirely of a trained agency paid* by the Government The scheme 
was to entail the employment of 4,000 supervisors and 80, coo enu- 
merators at a cost of between 8 and 10 lakhs of rupees It was, 
however, feared that any proposition for the work, which was 
framed upon a basis so costly, could not be favourably entertained, 
especially if the Outlay were to be incurred altogether in one season 
and was not spread over 2 or more years On the other hand, the 
difficulties of the case, in the absence of an adequate provision 
-for the proper completion of the work, were so great that alternative 
schemes were put forward 

According to the first, it was suggested that it was not an essential 
condition of success that the Census should be taken on one and 
the same day throughout the country, but that it would be better 
to avoid the great outlay which a simultaneous enumeration of 
Bengal must entail, and, by making the Census of different Divisions 
at different times, to spread the expenditure over a larger period 

1 he second plan also proceeded upon the supposition that the 
Census of the whole country should not be taken on one and the 
same day but contemplated merely an approximately accurate record 
of the people, to be obtained by a regular and careful survey of the 
population of the country For this it was proposed that a Deputy 
Collector specially selected for his qualifications should be appointed 
to each Commissioner’s Division, with a staff of 20 enumerators on 
Rs 30 each, or thrice that number if Jie could work them It was 
proposed that each district should be divided into circuits, and the 
circuits into sub-circuits, and, after these preliminary distributions of 
the work had been carefully laid down, each Deputy Collector should 
send his establishment through each distnct, making a careful record 
of the people, — males, females, children, — &c It was circulated that 
m this manner the whole work would be done in 18 months, at a cost 
roughly estimated not to exceed Rs 1,32,000 /to annum 

In the meanwhile, the Commissioners of Divisions were instructed 
to secure accurate information as to the number of ullages m each 
thana of e\d$' sub-division, the unpaid agency available for enumera- 
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tlon in each and the salaried agency required for supervision In cverr 
sub-division with as careful an estimate w possible of the cost of the 
whole arrangements 

The Census was to be completed In the cold weather of 1870-71 
and expected to com about 3 lakh It was sub«equentlr postponed 
for a rear on financial considerations 

Bv Act \ II (B C ) of 1869 the trial of rent suits between landlord 
and tenant was transferred from the Collectors 
mu to tin cim revenue court to the ordinary cull tribunals and the 
’ distinctions between the procedure In such suits and 

that in other cases were for the most part abolished at the same 
time to render it as far as possible a complete cotie of the law of 
landlord and tenant the substanthe prosislons of Act \ of 1859 were 
re-cnacted The Act was introduced into 33 districts hr notification 
the number of munrifs was to be increased l>\ j 8 and the cost to lie 
met b\ corresponding reductions in the numl^r of Deputr Collectors. 
This change was one of much importance in this respect that it with 
drew from the cognizance of revenue officers a class of work with 
wh^ch it was very desirable that thet should l>e •'cqualntcd 

Ills Korol Highness the Duke ol Edinburgh k 0 r \l bed 
Calcutta In II M S Galatea from the sand 
j Ui Nt December 1869 to the 7th January 187a He 

landed at Prinsep s ghat and dro\e to Gosemmcnt 
House, where he was ttie gue>t of the \ icerov ilje Karl of "Mato, 
\mong the principal eaents of His Rosa! Highness % slslt were— a 
*bate performance it the Italian opera addresses from the Municl 
jialur an l reddents of Calcutta, U»e University and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce a Leyec anda Drawing Room Public Ulurol 
nations and fircworLs intercliange of \I its. wuli the Native Chiefs 
a resifw and field dav of the troop* a Rail at Bchedere a Nalhe enter 
toinmentat thr ^eien Tanks a State concert the Imeititurc of Ills 
I mol Highness as Y xtra Knight C rand ( oinman ler of the ‘nar of 
Ir *ia a Tones Ball at Government Hou e a Ball given l>v Mr Richard 
TemjV 1 Recr j ion at BehcJ^r a ( ar len j arts at Government 
t * v * < * Bdl on tl e ( jfjt/j u jtt to Institution* Ac \c 
Hi Rosa! Hul r I ft talam by «pecul train from Ho** rail 
<nt‘e -nh January f n a tmir In ll e l j j**r I /oslncc Hi* sum* 

« o» 1 lif Major G<m ral ^ r S It n aml^rlam c n I/srl 
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Charles Beresford, r n, Dr (Sir Joseph* Fayrer, csi, Colonel 
(Sir Dighton) Probyn/c b,v c and others 

Further legislation had for some time been in contemplation 
Labour Trails to consolidate and amend the law in regard to the 
port to A.sam emigration of labourers to the tea districts of Assam, 
Cachar, and Sylhet The Local Legislature had passed a Bill m 
1867 which the Governor-General vetoed A new Act, II {B C ) of 
1870, repealed the existing Acts of 1863 and 1865 and re-enacted 
their material prowsions in an amended form. It authorized special 
agents, deputed by planters, to engage coolies to go to the tea 
districts in groups 'not exceeding 20, without being subject to all 
the stringent provisiohs respecting the transport of labourers forwarded 
by contractors under the former Acts It permitted the disembar- 
kation of labourers at such places as might be 1 most convenient 
It empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to make rules for the care 
of labourers during their river transit, and made the person in 
charge of them responsible for the due observance of such rules 
It enabled the Lieutenant-Governor to prohibit the emigration of 
labourers to the eastern districts It considerably modified the 
former provisions respecting the care and treatment of labourers 
whenemplojed It provided for the discharge of a labourer after 
repeated imprisonment for desertion, and in other respects much 
altered the former Acts which it superseded The maximum contract 
term remained 3 years 

The principal change m the law was the bringing under the 
sanitary provisions of the Act all time-expired labourers who might 
enter into fresh local contracts The Protectors of labourers in the 
districts of Assam were appointed to be Inspectors of labourers 
under this Act , and the officers m charge of certain sub-divisions 
in Assam to be Assistant Inspectors of labourers within their res- 
pective sub-divisions The fees to be levied under the Act on 
account of licenses granted to contractors, and recruiters’ licenses, 
remained as undef the old law The annual fee to be paid by 
employers for each labourer was fixed at Re 1 per labourer, but 
this fee w r aS not to be levied on account of time-expired labourers* 
Revised rules and returns embodwng all the amendments proposed 
m the Act were passed and a form of contract was settled, so 
worded that* labourers nng it clearH understand the agreements they 
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and so calculated to produce impressions injurious to the people of 
Bengal, especially contrasted as the expenditure had been with the 
alleged small receipts for education, that he thought it his duty to 
beg the further attention of the Government of India to the subject. 
The statement, as it concerned the year 1868-69, for example, was 
that while the bulk of ^229,935 had been spent on “ high English 
education, " J only ^36,583 had been contributed from private sources 
for education of all kinds , whereas it was shown by the Director of 
Public Instruction that the sum spent by the State on high English 
education v r as ^54,000 only, and that the same amount was contribut- 
ed from private sources towards the same class of education This 
was fully explained to the Government of India, and the following 
remarks were added — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has long seen with concern that an 
erroneous impression is entertained by the Governor-General in Council 
as to the expenditure on education under the Bengal Government, but, 
until he read the Resolution of September, he was not at all aware how 
very far wrong that impression is, and how injurious to the people of 
Bengal The Lieutenant-Governor is sure that the Governor-General 
in Council would not have permitted it to be said that the “ burden ” on 
account of the “high English education of the natives of Bengal” had 
“for some time past weighed heavily on the finances” if he had been 
informed of the true state of the case, and His Honor earnestly begs, if 
the present communication is not accepted as showing correctly how the 

case really stands, that the Govemor-Geneial in Council will cause a 

• • 

special inquiry to be made by an officer selected by himself before any 
measures are adopted which will tend directly or indirectly to take away 
from the people of these provinces the opportunities of obtaining a good 
education, of which they have been so keen to avail themselves, and 
which have produced results at once elevating to the people and most 
advantageous to the general administration • 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has before pointed out, but it seems 
necessary to repeat it, that in no other part of India are school and 
college fees so high as they aie in Bengal He agrees v ith the Director of 
Public Instruction in admitting that they may be still further increased, but 
it should be done gradually, and with a reasonable consideration to the 
means, not of the very few wealthy men, but of the large middle class 
which is not wealthy , and he feels that, whether in the interests of the 
people or for the credit of the Government, he cannot too strongly urge 
the inexpediency of a sudden change of policv, which will everywhere 
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have the effect of closing- the schools and colleges of these provinces 
against a large number of those who now take advantage of them nnd 
mast in many places remit In the entire destruction of the institutions 
themsdres. 

The Government of India admitted so far a correction of its 
figureJ ai’to concede that £92^92 were spent on English education 
In 1868-69 and ^59 234 on vernacular education and suggested 
that the difference between these figures and those of the Govern 
rnent of Bengal arose probablr from the fact that the Local Govern 
ment had made o distinction between ktgh and othtr English ednea 
tlon Such a distinction however, the Government of India remarked 
could not be made M upon any satisfactory basis " adding that, for 
the purpose with which the Go\crnment of India recorded the Reso- 
lution of September 1869 h nglish education must be classed as high.** 

The Gosemment of India further explained the object of the 
Resolution as follows — 

M The principle which the Government of India had m mind in the 
Resolution of September appltes alike to oil English education, vu 
this, that the motives which indace the people to seek it arc fnmafant 
sufficient for its rapid development, without any contribution from the 
imperial finances. It is notorious that the same assertion can by no 
means be made in regard to vernacular education It mi) it is believed, 
truly be Saul, in respect esen to the roost intellectually advanced pro- 
vinces of India, such as Bengal, that the desire for vernacular education, 
or as might distinctive!) be said, for education in order to develop the 
imeJleetaal powers, apart from the immediate purpose of securing 
material advantages, is so low as perhaps hardly to exist It is undeniable 
that in this form education needs, and oo^ht to receive, much artificial 
stimulus and encouragement 

A further communication was then aiLIre*. ed to the Government 
of India, re pedfylly urging the ill effect certain to lie produced bv 
the ta Resolution on the people of Iltngal in lengthening the 
!*ehcf «L!ih hail for tome time past liccn galnlngfcrotmd that the 
( osemmentof InJia was opposed to rim further prrad of Ijikli h 
education among than \n I in stating his slews tin thU Int ^ir 
U t res expre a hoj< lha* if tli general l»e!icf regarding the 
i- <m n» of tl e ( j ernm nt < f In lia uj>on this important <piei.ion 
*1 *ton r an I withou foan la lun sirar itcj woo! 1 lie taken to 
1’ j-'dtV aijrcler ton anj the iff a ion *!lch |*eTjUcd among 
rt-r vi t 0 * 30-00111 tin wghou* I -nyal 
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In 1869-70 cattle-disease raged with great virulence in many 
districts m Bengal In' the ’Diamond Harbour Sub- 

Oattle -disease 

division, m the 24-Parganas, and m Jessore, thfs 
epizootic form of disease was particularly severe A Veterinary 
Surgeon was deputed to these districts and subsequently ta Assam, 
where the ravages of the disease -were most fatal, (177,659 animals 
perished) Chota Nagpur, the Sonthal Parganas and other districts 
also suffered Simple instructions for the treatment of the disease 
were drawn up and widely circulated, but almost Insuperable difficulty 
was experienced in getting the people to allow the remedies to be 
used and to understand the importance of segregation Sir-W Grey 
urged upon the Government of India the necessity of creating a 
skilled agency for dealing with these epizootic forms of disease, artd 
of special legislation The Government of India appointed a special 
Commission of Inquiry into Cattle Plague, with instructions to visit 
the places where the disease prevailed, and report fully the nature of 
the diseases and the preventive and curative measures required, thh 
contagious character of these murrains and their relations to 
rinderpest # > r c 

The filtered water-supply works of Calcutta, ironi Water taken 
in from the Hooghly at Palta 16 miles above Calcutta) 

Calcutta Watei ' r . 

supply and drain were actually commenced in January ' 18O7 and 
ugV works - p 

completed and taken over from the contractors in 
1870 and bye laws were issued m March to regulate the use 6f the 
water The works were so efficient that there has been no interrup- 
tion to the regular daily supply of water throughout the a hole town 

r J n 

of Calcutta The aggregate cost amounted to above 65 lakhs of 
rupees A 5 per cent water-rate was imposed on the assessed rental . 
of all property, | of it to be paid by the tenants and \ by the owners 

of property Though at one. time some difficult) was anticipated from 
* * ^ 
the reluctance of the Hindus to drink water, this was entirely over- 
come by a decision (m fa\our of drinking the water) by the religious 
authorities , powerfully aided.no doubt, by the \1s1ble and tangible 
ad\antages of pure and wholesome -water cbnduclcd all oxer the cit), 
in place of the \ 7 ery foul and unw holesome x\ r ater which alone was 
obtainable in mam quarters The improxement effected in the health 
and comfort of the town was at once remarked, and could be traced in 
the fnortuar) statistic and hospital returns all oxer the city In 1872 
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measures were taken for Increasing the daily water supply of the town 
by 3, coo, coo gallons The Calcutta drainage works consisting of a 
system of underground sewers over 26 mile* in length, had been in 
progress for some years and at about this time were in full operation 
in the southern portion of the town and It was contemplated to cx 
tend them graduallr as funds were available to the northern portion 
A permanent pumping station was located at Palmer s Bridge to di*- 
charge the contents of the sewers through the outfall works to the 
Salt water Lake* The work* had cost upwards of lialf a millfon 
sterling Arrangements wero also completed for putting a stop to 
the long-existing nuisance of discharging the sewage of the town into 
the ri\er Hooghly During 1872 the main drainage scheme was ex 
tended to the northern division of Calcutta and eventually completed 
In 1868 the question of bndgingthe Hooghlj was revived and 
1 um a num her °f opinions were elicited from different 
tnjtTuMHooKtLir persons and firms Interested Sir Grey was 
in favour of a road bridge at Armenian ghat If by engineering 
appliances efficient protection could be given to the structure a* 
also of a temporary floating bjidge as a tentative measure lie 
objected to the idea of moving the ha^l Indian Railway terminus 
from Howrah to Calcutta. The Government of India shared the 
objection and apparentlv preferred a bridge higher up the river 
with a goods station at Chitpur and a connecting line to Sealdah 
which should he considered as the terminus for passengers 1 hey 
recommended these prajtosals to the Seerctatv of ‘State suggesting 
as an alternative the con truction of a railway bridge at or near 
Chakdaha on the Hoogldr to join the 1 - B S Railway with 
the Ka t Indian near Pandua. Tlier promised to give their Ik: t 
attention to tin* proposal for a floating road bridge \ design for 
the latter to be placed at Armenian was wion submitted 1 y 

a syn licate of promo tr< *Hr \\ ( rev and tl* Government of 
Inlua reed tliat Government should luclf construct the bridge snd 
tliit Ik rranigcmenr would I»cit be handed over to a Trust Mr 
(^n IlndfufJ J-njln-cr of the I astern Bengal Railway *il 

» Itctcd to carry ou* the project 

Tl ough |1 e regular police ha I been organic! for »ome vrar« 
»o 1 rps ha 1 Imherto !«rn taken successful!* toju 
k p e \dlage sra ch” on a tno-J m legal footing A 
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Bill for its reorganisation had in 1859 not advanced beyond a second 
reading In 1869 a Committee was appointed to frame a Bill to 
reform the village police on the principle of affirming their municipal 
character and providing for the proper payment of their wages In 
due course the Chaukidari Act VI (B C ) of 1870 v as passed with 
the object of effecting this reform It was intended for purely rural 
villages -It vested the management of a village (of more than 60 
houses) or group of villages in a Committee, or panchayat , to be 
selected by the Magistrate These panchayats had the power of 
appointing watchmen and assessing all owners and occupiers of 
houses m order to provide for the payment of their salaries, over 
whom they were to exercise a general control The assessment 
was to be made according to the circumstances and the property to 
be protected, of the persons liable to the tax, the maximum rate 
being fixed at one rupee per mensem The law further provided that, 
wherever the Act was extended, the lands hitherto appropriated to 
the maintenance of the village chauktdai j should be made ovei to the 
landholders on payment in perpetuity of J the present annual value. 
The Act was introduced experimentally in a few places only, and 
difficulties were experienced m working it in some districts Sir G 
Campbell did not extend it in the western districts where service 
lands prevailed, because he objected to the expropriation of these 
lands Sir R Temple largely extended the operation of the Act 

The “ decentralisation of the finances ’’ effected by Lord Mayo’s 
r, . Government m the Resolution of 14th December 

of the finances 1870 had been for some time suggested, but was 

then first adopted as a policy Its object was to enlarge the powers 
and responsibility of the Local Governments in respect to the public 
expenditure in some of the civil departments Briefly, the principle 

C 

of the measure was that the Government of India made over to the 
Local Governments certain grants of money and certain receipts on 
certain conditions, so that at the outset the income and expenditure 
thus transferred should nearly balance, and 'allowed the Local. 
Governments to administer those departments without further finan- 
cial control The policy was de\ eloped largely under Lord Ljtton, 
and the reasons on which it was based and the shape it first took 
may be best seen in the following extracts from tlje Resolution above 
mentioned . — 
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"Under the present system these Governments have little liberty 
and but few motive* for economy in their expend i tore it lies With the 
(roverament of India to control the growth of charges to meet whidh it 
has to raise the revenue. The Local Governments ore deeply interested 
in the welfare of the people confided to their care and, not knowing 
the requirements of other parts of the country or of the Empire as a 
mhol„ they are liable, in their anxie > for administrative progress, to 
allow too little weight to fiscal considerations. On the other hand, the 
Supreme Government, as responsible for the general financial safety is 
obliged to reject many demands in themselves deserving of all en 
coaragement, and is not nlways able to distribute satisfactorily the 
resources actually available 

Thus it happens that the Supreme and Local Governments regard 
from different points of view measures involving expenditure and the 
division of responsibility being til-defined, there occur conflicts of opinion 
injurious to the public service In order to avoid these conflicts, it is 
expedient that, ns far as possible, the obligation to find the fundi 
necessary for administrative improvements should rest upon the authority 
whose immediate duty it is to devise such measures. This is the more 
Important, because existing Imperial resources will not suffice for the 
growing wants of the country 

"The Supreme Government is not in a position to understand fully 
local requ remem*, nor has it the knowledge necessary for the successful 
development, of local resources 

"These principles are now generally recognised and important steps 
have been taken to derelop provincial resources. 

"It mould have been satisfactory had Hi* I xcrilency in Council been 
able to propose ihe enlargement of the power and responsibility of the 
L'-cal t mernments without cl larging upon local resources any part of the 
extuir* Imperial expenditure This cannot be done j bur It has been 
detrrm ned la make as small a demand u^on these resources is possible 
\t the same time it should be remembered that the relief of the Imperial 
t nan t*!i bren a principal object in the d Kumnof >u h measure* 
on f Hirer «ia not 

“Tie t»orcrnineni of led a it a c finely pleased tu make o tr 
to the l o ernmnsit under Certain coo l turns to be presently s t fork 
f lowir^ tirpann nt f the • !m mstratto*i o wh h they may be 
t '~«e»trd ir, tale irtere 1 1 and to grant permanently from the 

^ *^t-»l mrtv | r their ter Km tl e sum *<f l.\* * 11 be n lest by 
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,£330,801 only than the assignments made for the same services in 
-1870-71 — Jails, Registration, Police, Education, Medical Services (except 
- Medical Establishments), Printing, Roads, Miscellaneous, Public Im- 
provements, Civil Buildings 

• 1 • • 

“The actual permanent Imperial assignments for “Piovincial Service” 
will be then as follows all receipts heretofore credited m connection 
with these Services being given up to the Provinces in which they 
accrue — 

... >. 

Bengal £1,168,592 

« • • 

“ These assignments will not be classified in the Financial statement 
and in the Imperial estimates and accounts, but will appear under a 
single new head, “ Provincial Services ” 

• • • 

« 

“Unless some fiscal misfortune, such as a heavy loss in the Opium 
revenue, or national disaster such as war or severe famine, occurs, the 
Governor-General m Council will maintain foi the future the assignments 
for “ Provincial Services” at the amounts now fixed They will not in 
any case be reduced without previous consultation with the Governments 
“For the coming year the Provincial Service estimates "should be 
immediately prepared upon the basis of these assignments, which may 
be distributed at the discretion of the Government among the several 
departments for which they will now be responsible Any portion of 
the assignment made to any Province that may be unspent at the end 
of the year will not lapse to the Imperial revenue but will remain 
at ttae disposal of the Local Government The estimates and accounts 
of these Governments should therefoie open and close with balances 
brought and carried forward 

• • « • • • • 

“ Each Local Government will publish its own yearly estimates and 
accounts in the local Gazette, together with a financial exposition (w'hich 
should where possible be made before the Local Legislative Council) 
analogous to that annually made in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General 

» • • • • 

“ The financial control which is thus entrusted to the Local Govern- 
ments is to be exercised subject to certain conditions (as to creation of 
appointments and changes involving expenditure) 

“ The Governor-General in Council is fully aware-tllat this Resolution 
will effect a wade change in Indian administration It has been .adopted 
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after long and careful consideration In the hope that It mil be received 
b) the Governments in the spirit in which it is promulgated The 
troremor General in Conned believes that it mil produce greater care 
and economj that it mil impart an element of certain!) Into the fiscal 
system which has hitherto been absent, and that it will lead to more 
harmony in action and feeling between the Supreme and the Provincial 
T»ov eminent* than ha* hitherto prevail led Jlut beyond all this, there 
u a greater and wider object m new Local interest, supervision and 
care are necessar) to success in the management of funds devoted to 
Education Sanitation, Medical chanty and Local Public \\ orbs The 
operation of this Resolution in Its full meaning and integnt) will afford 
opportunities for the development of Self Government for strengthening 
municipal institutions and for the association of natircs and European* 
to a greater extent than heretofore in the administration of nffiurs 

“Subject to these general restrictions, the Government* will hence 
forth enjov full liberty in the expenditure of the fi nd* appropriated to 
“Provincial Service* It must, howercr be understood that in thus 
divesting himself of control the Covemor General in Conned divests 
himself also to a large extent of his former responsibilit) If retpon 
ubilit) for expenditure is retained control cannot be renounced. 

The ’-ecretarr of State in a despatch of the 23rd hebruary 
tS-t approved of tiie principle* laid down hr the ( ovemment of 
India nidi the sic* of enlarging the powers of the several Covcm 
menu. Sir Henry S Maine lias declared this to lie much the 
mo t Mtccc ful administrative reform which ins taken pUce in India 
In his time” an 1 Sr John S racbcy agreed * with him lliat no more 
important and micc s ful reforms hive been nude In In iian a Imlnls 
tration since the Iran fer of the Government to the Crown ' Sir \\ 
\\ Hunter stated that the word decentralisation wax hatclul to 
I^vr 1 M110 who objected to It lnring tittered either In the Council 
r even in cixuil conversation hv th > about him He appear to 
hive re-arde I th** mcuure as fininmllv th- tran f cr of certain 
x rw es to the IsimI C overnments with corre ponding grants for the 
rxp'-n httirc Th »< r I in question ha lion ever the sanction of terv 
1 "IijjI in r an 1 of c unin usi e Th- p rrnio n merit <» f 
I or 1 Mato rrfjrm sn «* ‘hr \V \\ Ituner canmu in th ficl 
flit I rnlir I th r jnnvibitui s of th 1 1 1] a {ministrations an J 
F* r t* m a n w In tn I t to economr wit! nti sf mini bln,. lie 
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&uthonty of the Central Government, or loosening the unity of the 
British Power in India . ” 


In the early part of 1871 a curious theft case occurred at Belve 


Curious theft case 
at Belvedere 


dere, and may be reproduced here from the work 
Life in the Mofussil, by G Graham (B C S 1860- 


72) who was Magistrate of the 2\-Pai ganas at the time Mr Graham 


wrote as follows — 


“At Belvedere, the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
were staying a Mr and Mrs Phillips (wrong names are purposely 
given thioughout) connections of his One evening* Mrs Phillips 
missed a diamond ring, and information in due course was given to 
the police As the loss had occurred in the house of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, a great stir was made, and it was suggested that a detective 
constable should enter Phillips’ service as a khidma/gar, and see what 
could be discovered Suspicion had fallen upon the ayah , and the 
constable in disguise made love to her, in order to get her confidence 
At length he made a statement to his chief, the Commissioner of 
police, who had the ayah arrested, and the following was the case for 
the prosecution The constable alleged that he had succeeded in 
gaming the ayah’s confidence, and she had admitted to him that she 
had stolen the. ring She wished to sell it , but was afraid However, 
she had picked out one of the diamonds, and, if he could dispose of 
this for her successfully, she would give him another for the same 
purpose She had told him this, and given him the diamond under 
a tree on the maidan of Calcutta, where she had appointed a 
rendezvous 

There were witnesses to prove that the constable and the ayah 
had been seen together under this tree at the time stated The 
diamond was produced, and Mr and Mrs Phillips both testified that 
to the best of their belief it ivas one of those from the missing ring 
The defence was merely a denial, and the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion remained ummpeached The case was tried before the Deputy 
Magistrate of Alipore, wdio convicted the ayah and sentenced her to 
18 months’ imprisonment She appealed to Bramstorte, who upheld 
the conviction and sentence The diamond w T as made o\er to the 
plaintiffs 

Shortly after this, Phillips and his wife were mo^d to Serampore 
of which subdivision he w r as to ha\e charge, and, on unpacking their 
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goods the missing ring was found jammed in on Inkstand with all 
the diamonds vitae t Thev sent the ring down to me and I recum 
mended that the ayah should be pardoned Brarmtone held oat 
stoutly that the conviction was legal, and Uiat the woman 8 relathes 
might lia\e lad another diamond pat into the ring and the latter 
placed where It was sure to be found 

Mrs, Fhilll|rt now recollected that on the evening of the loss the 
Lieutenant Governor % little daughter had l>cen plaving about her 
room and might "have put her ring Into the- inkstand But she could 
not recollect whether the inkstand had been unpacked there or not 
so this was nor much use I carried im j>olnt, and the ayah was 
released 

But what was to l»e don- with thej<urp)us diamond which had 
also been returned to me? The constable had been arrested with 
a view to prosecution for perjun It appeared to me that It w-as 
more ilian probable that the police had fabricated this evidence and 
gone to the cx]>en*c of purchasing the diamond — which after alt 
was onlr valued at /"a tor — to get the credit of convicting sotnelrodt 
of the theft. The constable however stuck to Ids story 

Shortlv afterwards Mrs Phillips showed me a diamond locket 
with one diamonJ missing into the place of which I found the 
urplus diamond appeared to fit This gave rise to the theon that 
the ayah lad picked the diamond out of the locket, with which to 
try the fiJelltv and bu iue- qualities of the constable keeping the 
ring intact for future ill posal and that In consequence of what 
followed her friends to whom she had chtru ted the ring had 
managed to get It restored as above described 

I took the locket and ring to a jeweller who said that the aurplus 
dtamon I wa of the urae character as tho-* in the locket I til that 
It was not pOxtiMc to swear to its being the mis ing diamond as he 
could bus iroo o h rs cxactlv similar in the Burra lhiar In 
half an hour Infer all these circumstances it was thought adrii 
all to do nodilnj furth-r an I th real facts remain a mvsterv to 
tlr da* 

On ^ r W Grcr < retirement tl e hrunJ t> f JnJtt rf ''crampore 
^tv, / w.r »r < if I'm si fuiliws — Wist tl e re is t> tell 
^ « d e, f \\|H lm (,tc\ s life In In ha will never occupr 

• lugr »cc H bh tv \n e^rttivr wrrlrr In rninv matters < f 
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the first importance, it can scarcely be said that he has been in any 
respect a real leader of men He has not been, m the Indian sense, 
a creative man, a bold initiator of policy, so much as a careful and, 
a judicious critic with a keen eye for every fault— for every crevice 
In the armour of his opponents, and indeed of all who have taken 
part, during the 30 years of his Indian life in Indian affairs The 
good characteristics of Sir W Giey's administration have been pati- 
ence, tact, thorough conscientiousness, real office — that is desk — - 
Government, and an utter disregard of consequences when duty 
pointed in one direction and interest seemed to point in another 
The weak points of his administration have been a narrowness — 
Whiggery — in approaching great questions and a slowness to believe 
that men of views different from^his might nevertheless be as honest 
as himself Half of the rumours about Minutes, against this, 

that and the other, have arisen from the public belief that Sir W 
Grey was all but certain to be minuting on something a Minute, 
pitiless in its logic, and yet, singularly enough, coming from a man 
who could be exceedingly merciful and forgiving even when he con 
demned Popular we should say, in the commonly understood 
meaning of the word, no one will term Sir W Grey and few persons, 
we should think are likely to class him among the foremost of Indian 
Administrators still less Statesmen Perhaps no assembly that could 
possibly be convoked in India would cheer heartily when his great 
services to India and England were told, though every one would 
admit the services to be great and real, and the motive of the highest, 
The story would merely be one of quiet work, in all manner of 
Secretariats and Directorates, m Bengal, to which he altogether 
belongs But without being popular, as popularity is usually under- 
stood, he has high respect wherever he is known When his portrait 
is put up in Calcutta, as it is to be, it should be marked — “The 
last and one of the best Bengal Civilians ' Yes, we mean the 
last of an old school, excellent in its day, but never again to be 
resuscitated for high office in Bengal We know not what course 
Mr Campbell may take, but it is utterly impossible for hrm to take 
the same course, or feel in the same via) as Sir W Grey There is 
not perhaps an intelligent man in India who will not agree that the 
Star of India -which Sir W Grej will receive on Monday next 
(Februarj 27, 1871) will be most worthily bestowed We have no 



CHAPTER V 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL Mr kc.s.i dcu 
1871-74 

Under the Roman Republic the high office of Consul was 
attained ordinarily as the climax of a regular succession of public 
service*. The dtcnrtus honvrnm i e the artut erdo ptagulraluun at 
It was termed — the ladder of promotion n — lav usuallr through 
the inferior office* of Quccktor ^Edfle and Prator to the Consulship 
Similarly as may have been observed the find 4 Lieutenant Govcr 
nor* had passed regularly through the appointment* of Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal Secretary to the Government of India and 
Member of Council to the charge of the province of Bengal The 
r/a pr&cttiit appeared to be laid down on fixed lines Sir George 
Campbells own observations (In 187a) on the dissolution of the 
system of succession which his nomination effected contain much 
that had been often *aid and mav be here quoted — 

" It may perhaps also be jiermlttcd to the present Lieutenant 
Governor to observe as some excuse for seeking to do some things 
not clone by the distlngui hed men who preceded him notwithstand 
ing his extreme inferioritv Jn natural and acquired gifts and his 
entire want of that broad experience in the Secretariat and in the 
Government of India which thev po >cssed that some of them ha I 
had very little practice as executive officers and were perhaps on 
that account less prepared to deal with ctccutirc details during the 
lion term of Indian office than ther otherwise might have lieen 
It Is onlr relating too what is general!) l>clicvcd to observe that 
their action was said to be much hamjwred and retarded by an 
unfortunate difference of opinion on minor matter* which seems to 
lave very frequently occurred 1 etween the Government of India 
an 1 Bengal and width does not icem to liaic l>cen alia veil br tip 
pm nee In lh«* Council of the ( ovemor General ' f a Bengal Cud 
**■ mn! »b ) n unfre jurntlr differed from the I b-ufcruni C nrrm r 
in r^ce to l»e differed from when lie uccer lc 1 1 * the IJeifrnant 
( cnemor t nt." The » lrctlan of Mr ( eorre 

it-* 

^ Camj'tcll to 1< U-tj enant fi oemor wa theref re 

c m rar) to all | rexc left- Not on!) ) r a tt I 
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lian of the North-Western Provinces, but he had done no 
service in Bengal, except as a Judge of the High Court at 
Calcutta for 4 years His previous executive career had been 
entirely in other parts of India He was born m 1824, eldest son of 
the late Sir George Campbell, (elder brother of the first Lord 
Campbell, Lord Chancellor 1859-61), educated at the New Aca- 
demy, Edinburgh, and at St Andrews, appointed to the Bengal Civil 
Service from Haileybury in 1842, and, making the voyage round the 
Cape in aP and 0 Steamer, arrived m India on the 25th December 

1842 he sened in Rohilkund m the usual sub- 

rrovious career 

ordinate revenue and judicial appointments from 
1843 to 1846, was in charge of several districts and political 
Divisions of the Cis-Sutlej States 1846-51, and was mentioned 
with special praise by Lord Dalhousie While on furlough from 
1851 to 1854 he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1854, and became an Associate of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and published " Modern India ” (dedicated to his uncle, then 
Lord Chief Justice of England) and “ India as it may be ” He 
married in 1854 while at home He was Magistrate-Collector of 
Azimghur, 1854 , Commissioner of Customs, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, 1855 , Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, 1855-7 took an 
active part as Civil Commissioner in some events of the Mutiny 
and was present at several engagements was Personal Assistant to 
Lord Canning, 1857-8 and judicial and financial Commissioner of 
Oudh, 1858 It was unusual promotion, such as would nowadays 
be impossible, that brought him from Oudh to be a Judge of the 
High Court, Calcutta, 1863-66 He was President of the Orissa Famine 
Commission; 1866-67, and Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces, 1867-8 While on furlough in 1868-70 he became a candidate 
for Dumbartonshire in the Liberal interest, but retired from his can- 
didature befoie the general election he then published his -work on 
Irish Land Tenure, and was made a D C L of the University of 
Oxford His appointment to the Government of Bengal was, as 
he has himself recorded, a surprise He was on furlough and, 
“failing anything that he cared for, on the eve of retirement 
Late in the autumn of 1870, he received the offer of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship from the Secretarj of State, the Duke of Argjll, 
between whom and the Governor-General Lord Mavo, the selection 
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was arranged. If Sir G Campbell had not occepted the offer there 
is reason to believe that the choice would hare fallen upon Sir 
A. J Arbuthnot, k c s. i of the Madras Crvjl Service The selcc 
lion of a non Bengal officer was made for a particular purpose 
Bengal had for sometime been considered a ‘ sleep) hollow which 
required arousing and there had been considerable friction between 
a Conservative Lieutenant-Governor and a Supreme Government 
bent on reforms, *Put ahortlv — the words are Sir George 
Campbells — what was contemplated was a more active system of 
Government In Bengal Instead of the old louse - fatre and a more 
direct contact with the people There was work to be done in 
earning out the policy of decentralisation of the finances, which 
would involve the Imposition of local rates and taxes resisted for 
some time by the local authorities and the whole system of Bengal 
administration had come prominentlv and unfavourabh Into notice 
in connection with the Orissa famine of 1866 The appointment 
of an avowed reformer as their ruler was not likely to be popular 
In the conservative circles of Bengal and the new Lieutenant 
Governor s energy ttbilitr and masterfulness were soon felt through 
out the province There has not been before and there hai not 
been ince such a period of active reform as tjic 37 months during 
which he administered the Local Government And for no period 
is Its hi tory available in a more readable form In the Introductorj 
Chapters prefixed to the provincial Administration Reports for 1871 72 
and 18,13 Sir G Campbell recorded almost entirely with his own 
hand the administrative history of Bengal to the end of December 
18 j that is during 34 months of his tenure of office It was the 
summii) of jfi,i 2 to which the Bishop of Calcutta (Dr Mllman) 
added fame 1 r his cj i gram at a University dinner at the Town Hall 
(Lord North! rook pre iding) when he «j>okc of it as Inring " a< clear 
as tn tal a< cotn| icte as a circle and as amusing as a novel ” (fin 
th** atne occa Eon f* Cam|d<II called ldmvelf a University man 
w 1 m out of due tim** In allush n to the Honorary D C L. which 
ci nM-ited him with Oaf ml) Hut Sir (> C am j MI himself supple 
r* r I tie official accounts of his work In Bengal lr Cluj* r* 
Ml— \I\ if Hi ** Menu Irs <4 mi In lun Career edited l r 
^ f Ci arles Bernard iSij which contain a fall account of If* 

I <•) »n J avtien a ijcvVcrun Governor In many rctjKCt* the 
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most active and interesting period of my life ” Both the summaries 
and the portion of the autobiography emanated evidently from the 
heart of the writer, and are so genuine and original that they must 
ever rank among the most interesting and entertaining specimens 
, of literature dealing with official subjects No acquaintance with the 
history of Bengal of the trienmum 1871-74 can be complete without 
a knowledge of these publications It is impossible to reproduce 
them at full length, and it has not been jeasy to make selections from 
a mass of materials all possessed of such a high degree of interest 
Fortunately Sir G Campbell himself picked out the “ notable events” 
which, with some additions, it will be sufficient to recount and 
describe as the main incidents of his Lieutenant Governorship It 
may be here mentioned that Lady Campbell did not accompany her 
husband to India on this occasion There was hospitality at Belvedere 
as usual, but everything was subordinated to work “ I did not come 
out to India again to give big dinners,” said Sir G Campbell, but he 
did give them Mr H S Beadon, 1 c s was his Private Secretary 
for his first year then Mr H Luttman-Johnson, 1 c s , and 
for his last few weeks Mr L C Abbott, 1 c s and I held the office. 


About the middle of the year 1871 intelligence was received that 
Son tii ni agita the Sonthals of the several Parganas were contem- 

tion plating a visit to Dumka in great numbers This 

movement, it was said, was not confined to Dumka They intended 
going to all the district head-quarters, and perhaps even -to Bhagalpur, 
with the avowed object of obtaining redress of grievances Their 
mam complaints were that many of the matijis, or headmen, had 
been deprived of their villages because they had not agreed, on the 
expiry of their leases, to renew them at exorbitant rents, and that the 
villages had been leased at enhanced rents to strangers, who had 
rack-rented them, or that their manjis, being threatened with being 
deprived of their villages, had agreed to exorbitant terms and had 
in consequence been obliged to levy excessive rents from them 
A report spread that some 500 to 600 Bengalis of the Moheshpur 
district had left their houses and passed through to Jangipur from 
dread of the Sonthals who (they had heard) had risen and were 
following with the intention of looting the countiy The Railway 
Volunteers turned out to meet the danger The Raja of Moheshpur 
took active measures to allav this panic by reassuring his remaining 
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ratra/s and bringing them back to their village* The Deputy 
Commissioner Mr V* ood who proceeded to Morarol to ascertain 
the cause of the panic and tranquillize the people had an interview 
aith tome parganaiti or headmen and gave assurance to them that 
the Dumka Sonthals complaints were undergoing laqu!rv> and 
that just grievances would be redressed He at the same time told 
them that large gatherings got up for the purpose of intimidating 
Government officer* would not be tolerated and onh tended to 
weaken their case and that the Dumka gathering had without 
doubt been the priraarr cause of the present panic disturbing the 
minds of the timid and entailing on them serious distress privation 
and loss. The parganaiti admitted the justness of his remarks and 
promised to allay the present panic so far ns lar in their power 
by convincing the Bengalis that the} had no reason whatever to 
expect any outbreak on the part of the Sonthals. For some months 
however considerable excitement prevailed and repealed gatherings 
of Sonthals gave nsc to considerable uneasiness. 

After the Sonthal insurrection of 1855 it had liecn intended to 
exclude the Sonthal Parganat from the operation of the General Acts 
hut that district liad gradually drifted more or less under the ordinary 
law and procedure ^lr C Campled was of opinion that the new 
difficulties were owing to the change of system in the Sonlha 
Pargana: It appeared to him that the Sonthals had good ground 
for complaint and he earnestly urged a reversion to the non regulation 
v) tern of administration. Tlie Government of India agreed that 
the Indiscriminate extension of some Acts to the Sonthal Parganat 
hail worlcd much mischief and that a peculiar and tdmplcr form 
of administration was required On the lieutenant Governor s 
recommendation a Regulation was passed under the Statute 33 Me 
c 3 for the peace an 1 good government of the ^onthal Parganat 
This Regulation gave the I jeutenant Governor full power to appoint 
oTcers tn make a settlement of landed right to re tote divpo messed 
rtanjn and others to cttle rents and to record die cus nm« and 
im-es cJ the people It a! o introduced a usury law limiting lire 
accumulation of In rtcvt on debts and It bid down wlut b*s were 
to be In f »rce in the pjrg j-tjr an ! what were left to the discretion 
vi f'oMrtnnvcnt to introduce or will haw as f/und dc Iralle fr »m 
1 "re t dm'* countn gave n > furtl er cauv<- (or anxiety 
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The group of Mihjecls of provincial finance, local taxation, and 
Provinot \i the self-government to accompany such taxation 
were matters m which Sir G. Campbell felt that it 
was lus dutv to earn out the policv laid down In superior power 
after much discussion and consideration He has left on record a 
description of the s\ stem which had until lately been in force 
"While the Local Governments had very great powers in many 
respects and, as regards some of the principal sources of income, 
especially the land revenue, exercised practically almost complete 
discretion, the power of the purse m respect of expenditure was 
complctelv centralized in the Government of India, by whom grants 
to the various Local Governments were made on detailed estimates 
of the needs of each department It was impossible that the 
central power could efficiently scrutinize these demands over so vast 
an Empire, and the result was sometimes that the Local Government 
asked as much as possible and the Central Government gave as little 
as possible , and so grants were adjusted by a species of compromise, 
under which, however, the general result seemed to have to some 
extent been that those who asked most and asked it most boldly and 
pertinaciously got most On this system many of the civil depart- 
ments were constantly progressing in their expenditure when the 
Government of the late Earl Mayo determined to apply a remedy 
which had long been talked of but never carried into practical effect, 
viz , the assignment of certain funds and resources to the Local Gov- 
ernment for certain purposes to be by them made the most of The 
arrangement adopted was as follows No sources of revenue were 
made over, other than the per-conlra receipts of the executive depart- 
ments transferred But the previous net assignments to certain 
departments, viz, Police, Jails, Education, Registra'ion, Medical, 
Printing and Civil Public Works, were taken a proportion (about 7 
per cent ) was deducted as a relief to the imperial finances, and as 
representing a share of the burden to be charged upon the local 
resources , the remainder was made over as a fixed annual income 

It was intended that any deficiency thus caused, and any additional 
expenditure resulting from progress and improvement, should be met 
either by economy' or by provincial or local taxation ” 

This was the scheme for the “ decentralisation of the finances ” 
previously described (page 473), an experiment which Sir G, Campbell 
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considered a complete and unaIIo)£d success He recorded hla 
opinion that there was inequality in the fixed assignment, Bengal 
having received proportionately to its population lew than other 
provinces while at the same time in other provinces large 
revenues were already raised for local purposes by heavy cesses 
on the land for local roads local police and popular education 
whereas in Bengal there were scarcelv anv such resources, merely 
pettj ces«c* partially leried In some districts by tolls on roads femes 
and Canals and the proceeds of pounds. He felt that provincial 
taxation must sooner or later be Imposed but that as it was desirable 
to avoid if possible the imposition of too man} burdens at once he 
should at first devote himself to local taxation properl} so called trust 
Ing for provincial expenditure to econom} and tbnfL By these means 
he effected a saving of 14 lakhs — chleflr 1>\ avoiding Indulgence 
in the aesthetics of bricks and mortar ” — increased the grants for 
education an l m dical relief and proposed no new taxation for 
// ■r'incul purposes. He calculated that the whole local taxation of 
the Bengal province was onlv about a quarter of a million sterling 
how mg Bengal to t>e In this shape far more hghtlv taxed than any 
other part of India Under all the circumstances he thought It would 
l* bcit and mo t consonant with the Instructions of Her Majcst) s 
Government to l>egin with a ccm on immovable property of all kind 
for roads canals and other means of communication deferring the 
question of an educational cess of anv kind he had doubts on the 
propnetv of putting such a tax upon immovable propertv onl) or 
the land In particular 

He th refore lost no time In setting to work to cam out the pober 
» 1 th which he considered himself to l>e charged The first Important 
measure wi h which he had to deal was the Introduction of the 

District Rnid Cess A Committee hid met and 

tv* (— , 

j ropoie I a plan of ass ssment Ivforc^ir (# Camp- 
1*11 a vumed cTke \ Ibl! was brought Into the Cep btlvc 
C >un rt on the ajrd Jun** if*,! li Mr \ 1 ! ^halch Member 

of tf B ar I of Kescnu an I received tit* I (cutcrunt Governor * 
»s rni on tie n/h Julr 1? 1 The Act \ (II C) of t£-f 
»* pi I to |fmt!c fjr J*.al rating fir the innervation and 
mi r* vnte of rot Is ar ! p*)ier mean of tommunkalkn fn Ben 
Cut *n 1 dt met mumWp 1 tb-t an I towns were tulu 1 d 
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from ils operations it was not to come into force at once all over 
the country , but to be introduced gradualh into such districts as 
Go\crnmcnt might ^ec fit. Its principles and mam prousions can best 
be described m Sir G Campbell’s own words 

“The Bengal Road Cess Act of 1S71 is a measure which first 
pro\ ides for the valuation of the land and for the record of the holders 
of these \anous rights , it also imposes rates on houses, mines, and 
other immo\ablc property It then establishes local bodies, either nomi- 
nated or elected from among the rate papers, which are to ascertain the 
needs of districts and localities in regaid to roid->, canals and other 
means of communication , to bring on their books all roads « 5 Lc , which 
it is thought desirable to maintain as local public communications , to 
determine the work to be undertaken in the current year , and to strike 
a rate for the jear to meet the necessary c\pcndituie on the whole 
immovable property of the district Hus rate may in no case exceed 
x /z anna in each rupee of the net profits of the landholders and other 
owners, that is about 3 per cent The valuation is to last for 5 years, 
and to be subject to revision at the end of that period 

“ When the Act is introduced, the process of \aluation commences 
and necessauly occupies a considerable period The samindais aie 
bound to render an account of all rents icceivable by them from their 
under-tenants, it being provided throughout, in addition to penalties for 
false returns, that no rent not returned shall be recoverable by law 
When the zammdars ’ returns are received, if, as generally happens, their 
immediate tenants are sub holders superior to the cultivating raiyat , 
the same process is gone through with the sub-holders , they are re- 
quired to file a statement of holdings under them, and so on, it may be 
through several gradations, till the actual laiyat is leached 

“ In regard to cultivating raiyats paying less than Rs 100 per 
annum , no attempt is made to distinguish between the different classes 
of raiyats possessed of more or less beneficial interest in the soil It 
is not sought to make an actual rack-rent valuation of the soil, but only 
art account of the rental actually paid 

“ To lessen the great labour involved m valuing the small holdings, 
so much more numerous than the large ones, and yet producing after all 
little in companson, it is provided that small holdings paving less than 
Rs 100 annual revenue or rent may be summarily assessed m a rough 
w'ay, either in proportion to their payments to the superior holder, or 
with reference to the gross quantity of land comprised in the tenure, 
if that has been or can be ascertained - If the summary valuation is 
favourable to the proprietor, he will accept it , if not, he is entitled to file 
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returns of the actual rental received from hts raxyats so that he cannot 
pa) on more, and maj pa> on less than his real rental 

u Separate provision Is made for the mode of rating houses and other 
immovable property houses below a certain value being exempt, so ns 
entirely to exclude the huts of the labouring classes. The bouses of 
those who pa> as landholders or ra/ya/s are also exempt if the) have no 
other calling or profession. 

“The Road Cess Act proceeds on the principle that the rate Is to 
be paid b) the occupiers, that is b> the raJyats and by the rent 

receivers, each according to his own share of the profit On the superior 
holders is also imposed thedut) of collecting the money due from those 
under them, and paying the whole in a lump for each estate. \ valuation 
roll of each estate, and of the district being completed, and the rate for 
the year being declared, of that rate will be published os the rate 
payable by the r ifyaft The holder im medial el^aborc the raiyafs mil 
collect from them the half rate and pn> to his superiors the fall role for 
his holding less half rate on the rent or rc\enue receivable b) the 
superior and each superior holder will pa> to his own superior in like 
manner till the camin Ur holding direct of Government pays the whole 
rate on the whole estate less half rate on the share of profits which goes 
to ( ovemmem as land revenue The effect is that each holder passes 
on the ratr>tfs half rate with a half rate paid by himself of his own 
share of the profits. 

The measures taken to give effect to the Road Cos Act were as 
follows The \tt was in the first Instance Introduced in t6 districts in 
different parts of the counlrv those lielnj, chiefly sclccfcd In which, 
other thing Ixring suitable the demand for money for roads tc., 
had hitherto mo t largclr exceeded the local collections such were 
speciillv some of the metropolitan districts. Three districts were 
added In which there was shown to l>e a similar necessltr making 19 
In all In all these dl tnct the valuation proceedings were acthefr 
un IcrtaLcn and concluded \ special Dcputv Collector with suitable 
e j»bh bment wa tol 1 off to carer out the details In each dl trlct 

At the am*- time that the Act was Introduced Into the district* 
si •me menu me 1 *ur C Camj bell made a declaration In a 
Rc t 'ution ih cl jin I \ugu 1 8—1 of the potkr and Inc ndon* of 
tl e ( c icmmer t In frgar I to die fun Is hitherto di tr i! trte 1 for local 
wt V It ws letermlne I that all taxe* an I tilt raised loealh In 
o I I r t 1 d ! l-e ic*alocJ In that dt trkt for h iwnlxalex 
f*’** *v lr t ale' l*em Irm Lt Into a central fun | at the 1I1* 
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posal of Government asjicfore The main lines of arterial commu- 
nication, | both roads and canals, were distinguished as provincial 
communications, to be maintained from general provincial funds, 
while ft followed that any tolls levied on those lines of communica- 
tion would go to the treasurv which was to maintain them All other 
roads and communications were left to the district Committees, which 
were to settle those to be kept up The effect of the assignment 
to the districts of all fern and road tolls, together with an} other local 
receipts of the same description, was that some districts, especiall) 
those of the Patna Division, were, without additional taxation, con- 
siderablh better off than ever they were before 

When the L rate] was fixed in each district a Proclamation was 
issued, and circulated broadcast with a view to make the amount 
of the cess pavable J\v the laiya/s generally known and under- 
stood The Proclamation also contained certain promises of 
the principles to be followed Some of Us paragraphs were as 
follows — 

“This Proclamation is chiefly to inform the tenyafs of their liabilities 
and rights 

“From and after ist October next e\ery icuyat in the district 
of is bound to pay to the person to whom his rent is pay- 

able, and along with his rent, y the rate of road cess imposed by the 
Committee , that is, the raiyat is to pay for every rupee of 

rent This t£x then is of the nature of a cess at per rupee of 

rent payable by each iciiyat Bv the provisions of the regulations no 
other cess is legal or recoverable by law , this one cess only has been 
imposed by law, and the zavundais and other holders are authorized 
to levy it at the rate named above 

“All persons assessed to the road cess are informed and assuied by 
the Government that every pice levied under the Act will be spent in the 
district in which it is raised, to improve the local roads, canals, and 
rivers in the district for thej'benefit of the inhabitants , nothing will be 
diverted to any othei purpose than that w'hich thn law directs 

“ Sub-divisions of the district will be arranged, and a fair proportion 
of the proceeds of the tax will be apportioned for the petty roads of that 
subdivision That money will be distributed and spent by local men 
trusted by the inhabitants, who will be selected for the purpose Every 
tax-payer is encouraged and invited to claim that the tax shall be fairly 
applied to the village roads and local paths or wa<-er channels m which 
hg is interested The Government will use every effort to see that such 
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loot dura* are thirty met, and that every tax payer derives a fair benefit 
from the tax which he pay*. 

The land raluation commenced on the 15th of August 1871 aDd 
was completed by the ist October 1873 throughout the 16 districts 
first taken up The valuations obtained by returns were considered 
fairly accurate The results showed that sub-Infeudation was very 
general out of the aggregate valuation of nearly 4! crores for the 
16 districts ftiHr 66 per cent were due to undertenure*. 

Towards the end of his time Sir G Campbell recorded that the 
working of the Road Cess Act had been a complete success— there 
had l>cen no great dlfficuliv in the valuations, which had been effected 
with care and absence of friction. Collections had been commenced 
without hindrance and good progress had f>ccn made towards obtain 
ing a fair record and valuation of landed propertr and tenures in 
Bengal a sound liasis for (he local taxation of immovable property 
and a good income for tbc construction and maintenance of roads 
and water channels In 1874 Sir Richard Temple haring regard 
to the successful results obtained ctfended the Act to all the districts 
except the Sonthal Ptrgattax Slngblmm the Chittagong Ilill Tracts 
and Darjeeling It was anticipated that at j of n full rate the total 
weld from the road ccss In the province would amount to about a 
quarter of a million sterling a vear In his Memoirs of his Career 
‘hr G Campbell has recorded that he felt some anxieties In passing 
the Road Cr'-s \ct ami hardly exj>ccied *uch a snfttss The 
Bengal zartinJars were as it were taken t»v surprise by the new 
svsiem imposed with alt the authority not oniv of thefr own 
Cmcrnmcnt but with the weight of the Government of India and 
the Home Government t>ehlnd The) ol>c)cd the requirements of 
the Jaw and in doing other found tbemsclres in a kind of dilemma 
If thev failed to ihrelo e their rentroll they were at the merev of the 
rjtyjtt an I coul I not recover their rents If ther put dmvn more 
tlun the try h thev mu t them elves pay an exaggerated tax which 
thev woul I j t< 1 d Iv fail to recover 

In a »i>ecth in Council in 'fare I* 1**0 on the Rdf which became 
tl c Ce \ct rf tliat vear ^lr A Mackenne said — 

\\ th alll ilumri to- Ingt f r nnn eml refjrm Sir ( CampVff 
wai-tfjo — j*a J rt rifty an a |m n itrjtor f nxniu^y a* InJ 4 e»er 
I «*'» r t m ■* tf tl k d at pi tee to h 1 pr*~it finvn «t rxpvr ty r ef 
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been properly done He had an amazing grasp of both details and 
principles when dealing with such subjects When he thought his 
position secure for the time he postponed further taxation, which he had 
always avowedly kept in reserve, and proceeded to allot the funds in 
hand in order to give Bengal the improvements, moral and material, 
for which it had so long been crying But before the money could be 
utilized, famine swooped down upon the country and every farthing 
of his accumulations had to be surrendered to feed the people of the 
tracts distressed ’ 

The Calcutta Port was again the subject of legislation m 1871, 

in Act VII (B C ) of that year The Port Trust 

The Port Trust 

Commissioners had taken charge of the “ Port 
proper ” of Calcutta, leaving the river Hooghly outside to be 
managed directly by the Marine Department of Government The 
governing body of the Port Trust consisted of 12 Commissioners, 
appointed by Government, most of them connected with the trade 
of the Port The Port Trust began its existence with a debt of 
^230,000, being the value of the plant already supplied by the 
Government On this they were to pay interest, a reserve of ^30,000 
being also accumulated and kept up to make good losses For 
new works they* had borrowed from Government another 
^100,000, which was to be repaid within 30 years, and they were 
about to receive further loans for the same purpose Since the 
Commissioners assumed charge of the Port, the receipts of 
the Port !iad greatly exceeded its expenditure They had 
constructed along the river front additional jetties and ware- 
houses and landing places at a cost of from ^60,000 to 0,000 
and paid for these works and appliances partly from loans and 
partly from current revenue One result of their w ork was that a 
large vessel could unload m half the time that it required in 1869, 
and m another year there would be the same facilities for loading 
also Meanwhile, there was a prospect of the Port dues being soon 
reduced, and all Port affairs working more smoothly and more 
satisfactorily to the public and to Government than before There 
could be no doubt that the Port Trust was a great success The 
plan was due to the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W Grej, who 
originated it and its fruition was m fact a triumph of his adminis- 
tration 

In 1871 an Act was passed to empower the Lieulenanl-Gmernor 
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lo cause a bridge to be constructed with Government capital across 
Tt* c i eo 1 1 the rher between Calcutta and Howrah at such 
it wrthbrtjjt. place at or near Armenian Ghat as he might select 
to make and maintain wars and approaches to authorise the lew of 
tolls according to a fixed scale ic. and to appoint the Port Com 
missioned to can} out the purposes of the -\ct The project of a 
floating bridge had been referred by the Goremmcnt of India to the 
Chief Engineer who reported on the proposal approving of the 
engineering arrangements and details general!*, but expressed grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of adopting a bridge of this class for such a 
river as the Hooghlv The Government of India having accepted 
the modification of some details proposed by the Chief Fngineer 
and alterations in mooring gear recommended by the Harbour 
Master informed the Bengal Government that they considered a 
Coating bridge all that was required for the present In moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill for the construction of the Bridge the 
Hon’ble Sir A. Eden mentioned that a contract had been entered into 
with Sir Bradford Leslie the eminent engineer for the construction 
of sticli a bridge at a cost not exceeding /“ijoooo to l>c completed 
b* the beginning of 1873 The work was forthwith commenced In 
Imgland and the portions of the bridge sent out and put together in 
Calcutta. 

The exec >lvc rainfall of 1871 cauwd great flood in Central 
1 wvUWm f Jknfd in wine of the districts most under the 
1 1 domain of the great rivers but the onl) gTeat flood 

of verv widcl* disastrous consequences wa that which affected die 
districts of VurjfiidafuJ Nadia and Jcwore and more e j»cc/»Iir 
Na !u The embankments on the left bank of the Bhagiratlii in the 
Muribhbhad district, gave wav and the waters from that and other 
direction swcjit Into the Nadia di trict carried awa> portions of the 
la tern Jkngal RalNav and inured into juris of Je > jrc 1 ven hi 
thi cav* however ll e result almo t ju ufied the converge of the 
h43gh»h j*rt vcrl and a utemetu tliat rain never breeds dearth in 
In Jul 11 c losses in Na I a an I |urti of other shitrictf were certain 
lv cu,miie Sr ( Camjt>cll him elf *aw a ta.c i ! Bhing from 
wf ch h tuuM tardU have !<hc*ed tint the | pulatlun c roll law 
er et rl s ill le s llut the* t rub! lave emerged elf suj j rung 
I ** it «~f 4 i ncl wim hrful self reluticc an 1 elf ftrlj and cwn'utl!* 
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made very little demand for the assistance which the Government 
was prepared to give in case of need There w as little loss of life, 
but a terrible loss and mortaliU among cattle The means of the 
flooded districts, had, no doubt, been decreased, to such a degree 
that it took them some lime to reco\er, but perhaps the Indian 
pro\crb, “The corner of a field sa\ed from flood is worth to fields 
sa\ed from drought,” explained in some degree their recover) 
Whate\er crop did not perish produced abundantly and the after 
effects of flood were \er\ good 

Universal horror was excited In the murder on the 20th Septem- 
ber 1S71 of the Officiating Chief Justice of the High 

Murder of tlio 

Officiating chief Court, the Hon ble John Paxton Norman, as he 
Justice Nominn 

was ascending the steps of the Town hall, on lus 
wa) to his Court there (the new building for the High Court being 
still under construction) The following account is based on the 
report in one of the newspapers of the time Probably there w r as 
not a man in India more generally beloved and esteemed than was 
Mr Norman of whom, above all men, it might have been asserted 
that he had not an enem) His large-hearted kindliness of nature, 
the geniality of his disposition, his open-handed hospitality and 
charity, and consideration for others, had endeared him to all with 
whom he was brought 111 contact To the natives of India 
Mr Norman was a true friend, taking an active part in all measures 
for their advancement, and heartily associating with them in private 
and public As a judge he w'as known as a sound law') er and a 
man of large common sense and sagacity, enabling him readily to 
arrive at a correct conclusion on intricate questions of fact A 
robust healthy man, fond of nature and outdoor exercise, he was the 
very ideal of an honest English gentleman In the full vigour of 
life, wffien soon about to return to his native land after a long career 
in India of usefulness and w r ell-doing, he w^as -cruelly murdered 

The facts of the crime, so far as they were ascertained, w r ere as 
follows At 1 1 o’clock on Wednesday morning, the 20th September, the 
Officiating Chief Justice having alighted from his carnage under the 
portico of the Tow r n Hall, wffiere he was about to sit to hear 
appeals, turned round on the uppermost of a flight of 8 stone steps 
leading into the Hall, to give some order to his coachman On the 
instant a man who w r as standing concealed behind the doorway 
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rushed out and gtabbed the Chief Justice in the back under the 
left shoulder with q long broad bladed dagger the knife dividing 
the eighth rib and poising through the diaphragm On receiving 
the blow the Chief Justice turned round and the assassin plunged 
the dagger Into hi* abdomen with such force as to touch the spine 
and cause severe internal Injur) Mr Norman thereupon ran down 
the steps pursued br the murderer who was about to itnkc him a 
third time when the Chief Justice dashed a bnck which he had 
picked up into the man s face and caused him to stagger backwards. 
At this moment Mr Norman had got about 10 yards from the build 
Ing and the large number of person* chlefh natives who had 
witnessed the occurrence surrounded the murderer but did not 
venture to close with him as he was brandishing his knife. A native 
workman however felled him with a stroke of a bamboo and a 
native policeman wrested the dagger from him getting his own hands 
cut in so doing A Furopean constable having run up with a ro|>e, 
the murderer was bound hand and foot and removed amid the exc 
crations of the Hindu officers of the Court and oilier* who were 
standing br The Chief Justice still stood leaning against a jKWt, 
but he was quicklr placed in a palki and carried off to the ncarc t 
dispensar) Ilefore he was taken away in the palki he said I don 1 
think I f.hall live On the wav Dr \\ Palmer came up and at 
hi suggestion Mr Norman was carried inlo the khop of Mcs r 
Thacker Spink k Co where lie was laid on a couch in a back 
room and iii wounds were examined Dr Favrcr also was oon 
in attendance and did all that surgical skill could devlM; to give the 
offerer relief though it was evident from the fir 1 that cither wound 
wa mortal The jam endured b) the Chief Justice was great btu 
throughout he exhibited a manly fortitude which was the sure t 
answer to the praver he himself wtered as he la) In his agony 
t oi liave mercy upon me and give me courage and patience to 
bear through to die end I-aier on he 0 ked the friend who was 
v tin- b\ \ i o uch to >ay the IjotsI » I raver which the Chief Ju Uic 
fn’jwtl tn cncc bv v-ntente juu ing at and dowlv rrjwating the 
xju W Uwcf r„tvc them dial tre ja » a^ain 1 111 The lou*c 

n w] ch lc lav wav tl ronped all dav lv 11 colleague* and frirn 1 

* u M c I » the me Ii al men and one ux two of if ic tih Jtn I <* 

' n hi il irut U no ore s-avcl In the room with hm TImi 
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Archdeacon of Calcutta, Dr Pratt, saw him for a few r minutes in 
the afternoon , but he w’as then too much exhausted to bear 
comersation Drs Norman Chctcrs, Ewart, and Walker, were also 
m attendance and the two first remained with him until he died 
He retained consciousness for some hours, but towards midnight 
he began to sink rapidly and breathed his last at 1-20, on the 
morning of the 2 ist 

The news was immediately telegraphed to the Government, and 
in the course of the da) 2 Gazettes Extraordinar) w r ere published, 
one by order of the Gotcrnor-Gcneral in Council, stating that the 
funeral was to be conducted and a monument erected in the Cathedral 
at the public charge, ordering the public offices to be closed, and 17 
minute guns to be fired at the time of the funeral, and inviting all 
officers of Got eminent and the community of Calcutta, “ to testify, 
by their presence, their respect for the high character of the deceased, 
and their abhorrence of the foul crime which had been committed ” 
A similar request was expressed in the Gazette issued by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal In accordance with these notices all the public 
offices in the city were closed, every shop w r as shut, and business 
entirel) suspended The flags of the ships lying in the river, and 
the standard in Fort William, w r ere bung half-mast-high throughout 
the day The whole city was in mourning, in genuine unaffected 
sorrow at the loss of one w r ho had been loved as a friend, not merely 
• esteemed as a public man At 5 in the evening the funeral proces- 
sion left the house of the deceased, in Russell Street, where the 
public had been admitted to see the body before the coffin was 
closed The crowd w r as so great that it tvas found impossible to 
allow carriages generally to follow the hearse, so that the majority 
of those who attended the funeral proceeded on foot I remember 
that I only reached the top of Park Street in time to meet the chief 
mourners returning after the ceremony at the Circular Road cemetery 
The Commisioner of Police was completely taken by surprise by 
the magnitude of the attendance Deputations had been sent from 
all the leading Associations, European and native, in the town, but 
the mass of persons^of all ranks and nationalities who Had assembled 
to take part in the ceremony caused all distinction of societies 
to be lost The same confusion prevailed at the cemetery, which 
was crowded with a multitude of persons long before the funeral 

32 
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procession arrived The service was performed by the Archdeacon 
amid the deep silence of the great assemblage of persons Christians 
Hindus Muhammadanj Jews Greeks Panis and Americans who 
had gathered together to do homage to the memoir of him who hail 
so loot; presided over their Courts 

The murderer a hen brought before the Magistrate liad no defence to 
offer When asked whether he had anr question to put to the witnesses 
against him be said — The earth U much below the water ant! the men 
hate gone to the skies the dog is eating the wall/ lie was committed 
to take his trial at the Criminal Sessions of the High Court on the 
% capital charge He was tried hp the officiating Judge Mr (afterwards 
Sir) G C Paul convicted, sentenced and hanged Little more was 
definltelr ascertained concerning him tlian that he was a native of the 
Panjab and had been for t rears living in a mosque in Calcutta 
His name was Abdulla and he was said bt some of the witnesses to 
have gone bp the appellation of * Maulvi Shall* He was n short 
thickset man of al>out 45 tear* of age with a savage determined 
cxpresiion and ten low forehead It was almost certain that the 
motive of the crime was not j*cr&onal but beyond (liat opinion rested 
almost entirely on conjecture A |*ctltlon was picked up near the 
<cene of the crime bpt U was a mere blind and was n ter presented 
to the Chief Justice The Inclination of l>c!icf was that the murder 
cr was connected with the seditious "Muhammadan sect of Wahabis 
but lie admitted nothing and after making a feint of Insanity which 
he quicklr abandoned lie contented himself with denting all connet 
tion with the murder Sir G Campl*cll wrote aj follows of the 
defeated Judge formerly- his colleague on the Pencil — 

The late Chief Juxiice Norman was a man who never had and 
could not have had an enemv Not onlr was he beloved Ip all his 
fellow countrt men but probable In all India there was no man whose 
feeling toward die native* was more kindly who more actively Inter 
ci e 1 himv^If in th*If welfare anJ who wa» more accc ublc to them 
an ! more ready to In,cn to all they had to *ay and to sympathise 
w th therm lie was In ever/ war tfu* m .* l popular of men and 0 
s'raplc in hn rtlnit tint ant one might approach^hlm at any time 
lie wa<, marl re 1 in th<* moit f ubh place fKMiibfe where be w;i» 
irroun Je I hr crowd* hr an at a >n who ma !e an I coni I make no 
1 j oca|*e Tim man died on the xaflol 1 without g ting any 
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intelligible account of his motives He neither showed any feeling 
for his own situation nor attempted any bravado , he would only say 
that he was enraged or excited and felt impelled to the act The 
crime was of course the subject of much investigation and anxious 
mquirj' Rumours and suspicions of political conspiracy were rife, 
but the closest inquiry failed to show any grounds for such suspicion 
The man’s history Was to some extent traced He was a foreigner, 
but for some years had led a wandering unsettled life in India , a 
morose, a peculiar, solitary man of limited intellect, yet w’lth a desire 
to acquire clerkly qualifications, in wdnch he had constantly failed , 
religious in his ow r n gloomy sort of way One part of his history 
seemed to be clearly made out, viz , that wdnle attending the Govern- 
ment school at Mirzapur, wffiere he kept aloof from his fellows and 
refused to make obeisance to the Bishop with the others w r hen that 
dignitary visited the school, he had shown symptoms of a homicidal 
mania, and had even there talked of killing the Judge , but, being 
told by his religious advisei that it was unlawful to do so, he went off 
in disgust. ’ 

After a full discussion in the summer of 1871, the Government 
The l u 8 ii a i I n dia sanctioned the despatch of an expedition 

expedition into Lushai country in the cold weather of 1871- 

72, to prevent the recurrence of the outrages lately committed on 
British territory It was settled that the force should be of a regular 
military character, divided into 2 portions, one column starting from 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts on the south and proceeding northwards, 
and the other setting out from Cachar on the north and marching 
southwards Two columns were 'accordingly organized, the Chitta- 
gong column under the command of Brigadier General, C H 
Brownlow, c b , -with Captain Lewm as his Political officer, and the 
Cachar Column under Brigadier General G Bourchier, cb, with 
Sir J W Edgar, c s , in a civil capacity By the orders of the 
Governor-General the entire political and military conduct of the 
expedition was placed in the hands of the military commanders, 
they w r ere ■specially instructed that the object of the expedition was 
not one of pure retaliation, but that the surrender of the British 
subjects held in captiuty should be insisted upon, that the\ were 
to establish permanent friendly relations with the sa\age tribes, 
and convince them that they had nothing to gam and cver\ thing to 
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low br placing themsehes In a hostile position towards the British 
Government From the very commencement of the preparations 
for the expedition, success depended more upon the efficiency of 
carnage than any other contingency 

The Government of India ordered that the strength of the 
a coolie corps should be raised to 4tOOO men including the 
Commissariat coolies and advantage was taken of the existing Com 
raissanat agency in the Upper Provinces td recruit coolies for the 
expedition The Nepalese corps enlisted by Captain Hfdayat Ali 
was intended to accompany the Cacbar column and on or about the 
:4th No\ember some 800 of them with their mates and tardars 
were embarked at D\jubrU Unfortunately between Dacca and 
Chattack cholera broke out with all Its fun and on reaching the 
latter place it was found that from deaths and desertions the corps 
had been reduced from upwards of 800 to 601 men with 6 sardart 
and 34 mates A bodv of 316 Nepalese was also got together for 
sen-ice with the Chittagong column Among these also cholera 
appeared when ta roult for Chittagong and the} lost 40 of their 
number Of other coolies 4618 were collected throughout the 
country a number which frojn rejections and desertions was reduced 
before embarkation to 4 403 men Of these 1 934 were sent to 
Cachar and 34,9 to Chittagong in lading therefore the Nepalese 
coolies the strength of the corps assigned to the left column was 
3 764 men and of Utat attached to the right column was 2 791 men 
The Cachar force consisted of half a lottery of Artillery a com 
pany of Sapper and 500 men each of the aand Panjab \ I 4 xn<! 
\ssam Ught Infantry and 4 fth Assam IJght Infantry a coohc 
corps together with 178 elephants ami 1 aoa coolies for Commissa 
rut purposes were al<o attached to the column Tipal Mukh the 
junction of the Tipai and Barak riser had been fixed uj>on as the 
sjrtjn., phee an I advance I I arc of operations an I ly the Mth 
December llte greater (portion of the force was collected there 
Tl»er then marched through a \cry ilifTM.ult country ccms'sn.ly 
ejIMicd tn ataicVs from cncmle\ who rarely showed themsehes until 
cm the jn 1 I cbmarv thev reached **cHam the chief I oi!-oy • strong 
I M Before arming at this \Jllaye a somewliat spirited encounter 
u k | Uce between our trnopi an! the enemy on the Mornhlang 
nr e Oar roa e lay abase on I j arallcl to the bed of a na/j *bou ■ 
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mile and a half from the camp The advanced guard was fired into, 
and presently on all sides a sharp fire was opened The enemy were „ 
found in considerable force, but ivere attacked by the 44th Assam L I , 
and severe punishment inflicted on them , finally they were pursued up 
a precipitous mountain side and 2 of their stockades stormed. One 
satisfactory result was that the English ammunition found on the 
slam proved that they had been the raiders last year at Momerkhal 
and Nandigram On the 12th February a small portion of the 
column, carrying only necessary supplies started from Sellam for 
Lalbura's locality, the distance or whereabouts of which no one 
knew They met with no opposition, and on the 17th February ' 
entered Chumfai, Lalbura’s chief village, which they found deserted 
In the centre of the village was the tomb of Vonolel, an elevated 
platform, on every point of which were hung skulls of different wild 
animals, while in the centre, on a pole, was the fresh-slain head of 
a Sukti, with his hand and foot The village, consisting of 500 
houses, was burnt Then the tribes of Vonpilel, Poiboy and Vonolel 
had been subdued, and the capital of the latter destroyed The 
General therefore set out for Chumsin, the village of Vonolel’s 
widow, where he dictated the terms on which alone it and the other 
villages of Lalbura would be spared These terms were (1) that 
agents from the Government should have free access to Lalbura’s 
villages and transit through his country, (2) that 3 hostages should 
accompany the column toTipaiMukh, (3) that the arms taken at 
Momerkhal and Nandigram, or an equal number of their own, should 
be surrendered , (4) that a fine of 2 elephants’ tusks, 1 set of war 
gongs, 1 neclflace, 10 goats, 10 pigs, 50 fowls, and 20 maunds of 
husked rice, should be delivered within 24 hours There was diffi- 
culty about the arms, but eventually everything was delivered before 
morning, except a small portion of rice The possibility was then 
considered of forming a junction with General Brownlow, and signal 
rockets were fired, hoping that they might attract his attention, but 
without success The column then set out on its march home, and 
the General Commanding reached Cachar on the xoth March, having 
advanced 193 miles from Cachar and no from his -first base in the 
enemy s country at Tipai Mukh, until he reached the stronghold of 
Lalbura, the most powerful of the Lushai chiefs 

ISfor were the operations < 5 f the right or Chittagong column less 
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successful This force oj about the same strength as that starting 
from Cachar was however chiefly composed of Gurkha Regiment*. * 
Its advanced bate was at Dctnagiti on the kamafull where the force 
assembled at the end of Nov ember The tribes which General 
Brownlow had to reduce to submission were the S\ loo* and the 
Howlongs the latter being the most distant Mary Winchester who 
luxd been carried ofF from Ale.xandrapur in 1871 being a captive In 
their hand*. At Barkhal the chief Rution Pooea came In It had 
been doubtful wheth r he would give In his adhesion to us or not. 
but the prospect of a large force assembling at Dcmaglrl In the 
neighbourhood of Ills own vdlagc no doubt Influenced him greatl) 
and Induced him to cast in bis lot with us From Barkhal he acted 
as guide to a force that marched from that place to Dcmaglri by land 
and subsequent!? throughout the whole expedition he was of the 
greatest possible assistance in carrvlng on negotiations 

\ move was first made on the 9th December against the ^yloos 
the troops marched In a north-easterly direction occupied thfc hill 
marked Syloo Savunga on the map and thence penetrated to 
I^aljika the village of one of Savunga* ions In reaching 
this point the force had to march through a most Intricate countrj 
luring obliged In places litcrallv to hew their way through the 
jungle Ther succeeded however In striking severe and rapid 
blows a ther passed '\anbnoyas \anshuma \amma* and 
\anlioolcn ftronghold were all captured and the Mores of grain 
In them burnt From Laljlka the General returned to Savunga 
Intending thence to make an expedition Into tfie northern Ilowlong 
countn \v however Rutton Pooea and Mahomed X/lm the police 
tttfafjr hid luren *-ent on a mtsilon to the Ilowlongt it uav deemed 
ttj»edicm to await their Teturn before anv h jvul- occupation of the 
latter trd*c s counirv was attemi ted In the meantime Captain I^win 
had devjvatchnl 2 me* «* n gcr to Benkrri the f rlndpal northern 
Homlong chief In whmr hinds Marr Winchester was and he at 
once gave uj the girl rcterving however all question* at to *ul>- 
mi »ion and Id other ca| ihe« On their journet l ack these menen 
K ft met Ru ton Poo*-a an I the tmljJjr ami the latter havlm. taken 
tlv c of Min Wimhe rr Inu hi) ( to Rutton I ouea * village 
rear D^tri rl where le« »ent to Cl ittagf ng Rnttrn 1 ooea 
cf u-d tnllt wav t > \ an lula ti ^tl fef t ( tl r mltem Ifowl in 
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* As soon a* posable General Brownlow *started with a portion 
of his force against the northern I low longs, having first left a suffi- 
cient garrison at S) loo Sa\ unga The force crossed the Dalesw’ar 
and on the next da) some of the enemy were seen , they were 
communicated "with through some of Rutton Pooea s men, and 
evinced a desire to submit 3 lie march was however, continued 
until definuc information was received that Benboea and Sangbunga 
were advancing to tender their submission They arrived in a 
few davs and without hesitation accepted the terms imposed 
on them These were the surrender of all captives, an engage- 
ment on their part to live amicabh with all subjects from Manipur 
to Arracan. with free right of access to our people through their 
whole countrv A day or two afterwards, Lalbura, Jatoma, and 
Lienrikoom who were the remaining chiefs of the northern IIow- 
longs, came in and agreed to similar terms There upon the force 
Commenced its march back to Si loo Sangbunga , and there Lai 
Gnoora and Laljika, sons of Sav unga (or Sangbunga), Vanoya, Van- 
loola, and three other chiefs, representing the whole of the Sjloo tribe, 
made their submission on the same terms as the How longs There 
onlv remained now the southern Howdongs and to commence pro- 
ceedings against them it was necessary to return to Demagiri, 
and starling from that place a show of force was made in the direction 
of Svpooea and Vandula, whose villages were said to be from 3 to 
5 da) s march east of Rutton Pooea An advance was made to 
&)pooea’s village, a distance of 40 miles, and he immediately sub- 
mitted Subsequently Vantonga came in with a number of captives 
and next morning Sanghena, Vandula's eldest son, followed, and his 
submission was accepted on behalf of his father , he agreeing that 
Ins captives should be given up The submission of the tribes 
being now complete, the force^ marched back to Chittagong, the 
last of the troops reaching that place on the 24th February 

After the expedition, a police force of 100 men was located at 
Rutton Pooea’s village to protect him against the Syloos and How- 
longs, and sanction w r as given to the occupation of another site 
considerably in advance On the Cachar side a number of posts 
were strengthened,, the question of future defence and of opening 
aTme of communication wath Chittagong along the eastern boundary 
of Hill Tippera being reserved. 
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It may be mentioned that Colonel F S Robert# \ c. (afterward* 
Lord Robert* Commander In Chief) was Assistant Quarter Master 
General to the Cachar column. Sir G Campbell wrote of Sir J 
Edgar having conducted alt his duties In an admirable manner nnd 
he was shortly afterward* made a Companion* of the Order of the 
Star of Indta. 

In June 1872 the Secretary of State congratulated the Viceroy 
on the results of the Lusbai expedition as being not less creditable 
to the wisdom and moderation of the Government which sanctioned 
the expedition than to the military authorities who conducted the 
enterprise to a successful issue He specialty attributed much of the 
success to the thoughtful and unremitting Interest which II h the 
Commander In Chief had throughout taken l>oth in tlie plan and in 
the conduct of the operations The services of the Mllltar) and 
Political officers were also suitablr acknowledged 

When the future policy of Government torrprds the Lmhai 
tribes came to be considered and the measures necessary for 
the permanent defence of Cachar and Chittagong the Go* 
ernment of India adhered to the system of exercising political 
influence onh without direct Interference of control coupled 
with the definition of a precise boumlar) line beyond which ordinary 
jurisdiction should on no account extend The line was to Ik: 
guirded liy a chain of po*ts and beyond It onty political relations 
with the tribes were to l>c cultivated Careful surveys were made 
of the frontier lines A large portion of the I ushai country was 
brought within the familiar knowledge and political control of our 
offiects am! most of the remainder was explored and mapped by 
I artie who lud friendly relations with the tnbe- The lieutenant 
Governor favoured the |>oiicr of maintaining an advanced j>ovt to 
I ring jnlmcal Influence to bear ujKin the Sjloos Howlong* an I 
other tnbes whote country was more acces lbV fiom the CbiUi 
£->«•* Hill Tract* than on the Cachar side The Shindui In the 
direction of Arracan were more difficult to aj j roach The I mhai 
ril It travel entirelr Government | a* »*d a Regulation tin !cr tie 
< 't« J) ani 31 Vic c 3 *1 h a \lc« to Inin in,, un ief m ue 
trm rr enrol t! commercial relati mi of our nan *u! j**ct wl b 
l? +■ frur cr triVi Inin- on tin Item! r» of our juris I ctl jo 

T e,lln t Meftrolc out a,a T n In Julr i c t with cstrefO'* 
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Tho Burdwnn vir ulence, first in the town of BurdwAn, then in the 
fovor greater p^rt of the district, and in Hooghly, causing 

the same mortalit} and reduction of the genera! health of the people 
as before Government did all that it was possible to do Dispen- 
saries were established wherever required and medicines and medical 
men supplied food relief depots were also opened Towards the 
close of the jear the fever greatl) abated in* both districts The 
causes of the disease and its ultimate pre\ention w T ere still in doubt 
A systematic suney of the levels and drainage of this part of the 
countr) was undei taken by the Irrigation Department with a view' to 
verify the exact physical facts Sir G Campbell considered it possi- 
ble that the fe\er might be aggra\ated, if not caused, by the 
gradual silting up of the country, as the Gangetic streams 
have moied further east since the beginning of the present 
century “ The observations of the disease seem, how r ever, to show 
that it creeps o\er the country, taking hold m many cases of high 
lands and low lands alike, and after a period relaxing its hold in a 
w r ay w r hich seems to indicate, if not contagion, or infection at least 
some kind of local progression which we do not understand And 
however w r e may mitigate the disease by drainage or other engineering 
expedients, there is still much for medical science to discover before 
we can understand it so as to cope with it effectually ” 

In 1872-3 this fever appeared extensively in all districts of the 
Burdwan Division except Bankura Its previous history was thus 
summarized — “ It began to rage about 10 years ago in Jessore and 
Nadia and* caused much consternation and havoc in several parts of 
these districts It gradually spread to the northern parts of the 
24 -Pai ganas, and in 1864-65 crossed the Hooghly and appeared m the 
northern portion of the Hooghly district In 1866 it appeared in the 
eastern and southern parts of the Burdwan district During r8 67-68 it 
continued to prevail and spread m these districts along the course of 
the Damodar river, and in 1869 the town o F Burdwan was attacked, 
and many places in both districts suffered severely In 1870 the 
type and mortality were not so severe, but in 1871 fever broke out 
with renewed violence, and was more wide-spread and fatal than ever 
It also extended to the parts of Birbhum and Midnapore bordering 
on the Burdwan and Hooghly districts The disease commenced 
in July and continued to cause most serious sickness and mortality 
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throughout the whole of the cold season of 1871 73 The year 1871 
doted with the epidemic In full twar throughout large portions of 
Birbbum and MIdnaporc n In the year 1873 73 all fliat was In the 
power of Government was done *by providing dispensaries and 
medical relief In some parts of the country most affected the fever 
it was hoped was wearing itself out and subsiding but it was also 
it was feared marching southwards into Midnaporc as well 
as Into the northern parts of Birbbum In 1873 the disease abated 
during the spring and summer but increased in the autumn 
The causes of tlw fever remained mjsterious bat renewed efforts 
were made to Investigate them An idea that its ipedal virulence 
as an aggravated form ol malarious fever "was attributable to insanl 
un conditions filth, over grown jungle Ac was exploded because 
it < 11(1 not vary according to the degree of filth Ac Raja Pigambar 
MUra haJ strenuous!* ascribed it to obstructed drainage but hi 
facts and deductions were called In question some assigned natural 
deltaic changes and others over population and destitution as the 
cause others again thought that ivphus or tvphoid fever constituted* 
the real epidemic a fungus theon was also started but not veri 
fieri Sir ( Campbell expressed the opinion tiiai whatever the origin 
or character of the fever It marched from place to place b\ some 
kind of communication and progre- ion Places which It had Invad 
e I and held for rears had been gradually abandoned by it and !>e 
come healthy again while h advanced over other tracts prcvloush 
healthy marching onwards br a gradual progress ‘'o much at least 
eemed to him certain * 

Tin* ven | ecuhar fever or disease known as dengue commenced 
. , to attract notice In Calcutta towards the end of 18, t 

lv r i« f.Trr v 

and was rife in *8 2 It prevailed during the coll 
wca her and fncrea cd rapidly a the hot weather advanced It con 
tinned t > race ej identical!* during the hot weaiher and rains and 
lew c caped its attack \ en few deaths were cau cd l v it though 
tle**mj m* violent fever an 1 racking pilns were exceedingly 
severe dunn” the fc* «b* <f acute uffermg and the ottacL was 
aj< to 1«- fnllowc 1 1 v [ r mrc 1 del iltty and rheumatic or neuralgic 
af t! n< Ca d rebj c were al uui unfre pi nt The e( 1 boric 
s i* 1 lei t sj;ls 1)1 cl c < f th«* rain Cave l**gan to occur In 
H 'fa 1 a-! If -vl tv In I)ccem’*er »f* 1 but tie h«ea e r* 1 
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not spread to the suburbs or surrounding districts till March and 
April All the suburbs of Calcutta were \isited,'and the epidemic 
extended all over the 24-Pat gauds It reached different localities at 
different times, and could alva\s be traced to importation The out- 
break generalh lasted for about 3 months from the date of the first to 
that of the last case N The epidemic was carried to different parts of 
the province, and followed the great routes of human intercourse 

The assassination of the Viceroi, the Earl of Majo, at the 

Andamans on the 8th .February 1872 profoundly 

A^-isslnation of * 

the \ icorcy the affected Bengal and Calcutta, so that an account of 

Earl of Maro 

it may properl} find a place here A Narrative of 
the facts was published bs the Government of India on the 13th 
February 

“ This Narrative contains a statement of all that is known to 
Go\ernment up to the present lime His Excellency The Viceroy 
arrived in Her Majesty s Steam Frigate Glasgoiu at the convict 
settlement of Port Blair, Andamans, at 9-30 a m , on Thursday, the 
8di February Shortly after 11 a m His Excellency and the 
Countess of Mayo, with the staff and other gentlemen and ladies, 
landed at Ross, the chief station of the Settlement, and w r ere received 
at the pier by the troops lining the approaches The Countess of 
Majo and the ladies proceeded to the house of the Superintendent, 
Major General Stewart, c b, while the Viceroy and suite, accom- 
panied by General Stewart, visited the convict establishments at this 
station His Excellency inspected the sadai bazar, the convict 
barracks, the .Native Infantry Lines, the hospitals, the new Church, 
and other public buildings, and was accompanied throughout by 
a strong guard of both Native Infantry and police, w r ho closely 
attended His Excellency on either side of and behind the Staff 
immediately surrounding him After a short rest at the house of the 
Superintendent, the Viceroy inspected the barracks of the European 
troops, and assisted by Colonel Jervois, r e , c b , and Colonel 
Rundall, r e , made a minute examination of the foundations and 
walls of the buildings, to ascertain the cause of their having given 
way shortly after they w r ere built His Excellency then, attended 
as before, visited the European convict barracks and library, and 
returned with the Countess of Mayo and party to H M s Ship 
Glasgow by 2 p m, 
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At 3 p a the \ iceroy accompanied by Major General Stewart, c b 
the HonTle Mr Fill* Colonel Jervoif c. b. Mr (Sir) G \\ Allen 
and the Personal Staff — Major Bume Private Secretary Captains 
Lockwood and Gregorr Aidea-de Camp and Mr Lfawkin* ilx* 
Flag lieutenant — left the Glasgmo In a steam launch and passing 
the stations of Aberdeen and Haddo landed at A Ipcr Island This 
station Is In the Inner harbour about 5 miles from Ross, and here 
arc detained about 1 300 convict* including all those who are 
received from India with the diameter of being desperate men and 
all who, bv their bad conduct during their residence in the Settle- 
ment, ha\c been proved deserving of spcciallv rigorous treatment 
Ills Excellency was received at the landing place by the officials in 
charge and was here a* in Ross closclv attended by a guard of 
Native Infantry and police. After an in pcctlon of the jail and other 
arrangements the Viceroy and pam returned to the b.cam bunch 
and visited Chatham a station on a small island dividing the loner 
from the outer harbour Ills Excellcncv under tho escort of a 
guard of police and the pett) officers of the station (there being no 
Native Infantry on this island) inspected the saw mills and the 
coiling depot ami then rc-crabarked in the steam launch leaving on 
boinl the s*cam-r \tntns then lung at the coaling station. Captain 
Gregory Alde-dc Camp who had to give orders in anticipation of the 
proposed departure of the \emtut early on the following morning 
It was then nearlv 5 r 11 and the Vlccro) decided tlrat he would 
visit Mount Harriet It liad Isccn proposed earlier in the dav tl»at 
His 1 xccllcncv should do this If time allowed but no riecl ion Itatl 
liven come to nor had anv notice been given tint tills place would 
be visited In Ills Tvci-llencv tint evening Mount Harriet Is a lofty 
hill on the main island nearlv opjiosltc ChatJiam There is no 
regular convict laiion on the liili but below It is Hopetown where 
there arc convict chicflt invalids ami ticket of leave men with a 
few other required for work at the station 

Tli \ 1 erm bn !c I fro n the cam bun h at the pier at II >pe 
lonn wh-rc Air Hhs left th parar a»Ir turne I to the-* earner 
J)j 1 Tli re l*cin ordtnarib n 1 fr*e j j’ice or sej or guar 1 In this 
»a tie s ijk^rin cn 1 nt orJcre I the gmr I from Chatham Isbn 1 

* vr 1 » II >wti t j c jrt tli \ 1 -r j} an ! a cor lin ly 
p l it m H 1 ham arrive I jit a f Hi 1 serif nr» bn 1 t 
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accompanied him to the lop of the lull, and were with hnn through- 
out There was one pon) here, and Ilts Excellency rode up part 
of the way The road is narrow, but the ground on either side has 
been cleared, and in places plantain and cocoanut trees have been 
planted On reaching the top. His Excellency sat dowm for about 
a quarter of an hour The sun had set, but there was light enough 
for a view of the whole Settlement, with its numerous islands and 
inlets Two tickct-of-lea\e men addressed the Viceroy on his way 
.down, and were informed b) General Stew'art that on their. making 
formal petitions their cases would be inquired into. No other con- 
victs were met on Mount Harriet the) were all at their huts at 
Hopetown below 

While the Viceroy was still on the lull, Captain Locku 7 ood, Aide- 
de-Camp, and Count Waldstein (who had joined the party before 
the) commenced the ascent) went on in front and arrived at the 
pier, the latter about a quarter of an hour, and the former some io 
minutes, before the rest of the part) It was then dusk, but not 
quite dark, and w r hen Captain Lockwood and Count Waldstem met 
on the pier and sat dow r n on some stones, about 20 yards from 
the pier-head, waiting for His Excellency 7 , there w 7 as apparently no 
one loitering on the pier, though they saw men passing to and fro 
carrying w r ater for the steam-launch 

By the time His Excellency reached the foot of the hill it was a 
quarter past 7 and quite dark, and lighted torches w 7 ere by order of 
an officer of the Settlement sent to meet the party. The huts where 
the convicts, some 40 or 50 in number, w 7 ere drawai up had been 
past, General Stew 7 art had stopped to give orders to an overseer, and 
the Viceroy had walked about ^ the length of the pier preceded by 
2 torch-bearers, and a few paces in advance of the rest of the party, 
when a man jumped on him from behind and stabbed His Excel- 
lency over the left shoulder, and a second time under the right 
shoulder-blade, before any one could interpose The assassin w 7 as 
at once knocked down by the guard and people in attendance, and, 
but for the interference of the officers, would probably have been 
killed There is no consistent account to show how the man made 
his way to the Viceroy, and it is not clear whether he was lying con- 
cealed on the side of the pier, or whether he rushed m from behind. 
Major Bume and the Viceroy's jamadar were a few paces from 
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the Ylccrov Colonel Jerroi* Mr "Hankins, and Air Alien some 
what behind and the police and petty officer* of the ftatlon In 
flank and rear 

The Viceroy on being struck nioied forward and *taggercd over 
the side of the jetty It is not certain whether he fell into the water 
or jumped into It but he either quickly raised hlmsclfr or alighted 
on hi* feet and stood for a few iccondi till he was assisted up 
and placed on a truck close by The only words he uttered after 
the blow were I m hit or words of similar sound and the onlv 
movement he made after being placed on the truck was a convulrivc 
motion forward* It n probable that His Excellency expired then 
but the precise moment of his death i* not ascertained lie was 
at once carried on board the launch eserv effort was made to 
launch the flow of blood from the wound on the top of the shoulder 
and to keep up the circulation by rul>bing the extremities but to 
no purpose ns the A lecroy was dead lnrforc the steam launch reached 
the C/tisgow 

The Surgeon* of the vetse! were promjHh in attendance and Dr 
Bamcit wa ummoned at once \ post mortem examination was 
forthwith made b) Dr fames buff burgeon *.v M Dr Barnett 
Personal Surgeon to the \ icerov and Dr Afore Assistant Surgeon 
x k In the presence of the Hon blc B II kills Mem1>cr of 
Council the Ilunldc \*hler kden Chief Comm! sloner Britlih 
Burma Air Michlson foreign Secretary and Alafor Bume Private 
Secretary It then for the fir t time became known that there were 
2 wound , and it was the opinion of the medical officer* that either 
wound was sufficient to cause death 

The a a m wa at once secured an 1 taken on Iroard the 
CIju? w He »a slmrtlr aftcmarJs interrogated I i the Hon'blc 
Air lalen an 1 by Mr Mtchivm and *>tatcd that hi name wa*» 

SLcrc Mi the son of MuIIl that he came from a village near 

Janirul at th** fo<u if the Kbibcr that he had no accomplices 
that it wa l»i% fate and that lm hid tommhted thr act b\ the 
or Irr of f ol He *a then remo' d a horc an I kej t durfn^ th<* 

id fit In cu lodt of a guard if 1 un j -*an Infantry 

I artrou tin* morning i f the r>tli th p toner *as a am hrou lit 
cm 1 arJ th ( htg~r wh re the Afa iitrat Maj ir flaifalr h (I 
x preliminary in pairr an! after hcarin ihccsit nc^o' th 1 irop an 
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gentlemen nntl others who were jvrexent, committed the assassin for 
trial before General Stewart The knife was a common one, such 
as is used for cooking or other domestic purposes , it was taken from 
the assassin on the spot by* U rjoon, a convict petty officer who tvas 
slightly scratched bv the knife, and had Ins coat torn m securing it 
The prisoner did not free!} confess before the Magistrate as he had 
confessed the night before, nor did he dem his gink He said 
that if am of the 1 uropcan gentlemen present would stale that the) 
had seen him commit the deed he would admit it, but not otherwise 
The final trial before General Stewart was being proceeded with, but 
had not been concluded at the time of the latest advices 

The assassin is 30 } cars of age, strong and well made He is 
a Kh)beri of the Kuki-Khe)l clan, and a resident of Pakhri in the 
Cabul territory He was convicted on the 2nd April 1867 of murder 
b) Colonel Pollock, Commissioner of Peshawar, and, being sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, was forwarded, via Karachi and 
Bomba), to the Andamans Penal Settlement He ai rived there in 
Ma) 1869, and, except on one occasion, on which he'hadinhis 
possession some flour for which he could not account, nothing 
whatever has been recorded against him The prisoner was removed 
to Hopelown on the 15th May 1871, in order to peifonn dut) as 
barber at that station, and he has since been employed there 

Major General Stewart was called on by Mr Ellis to furnish a 
report to Government, detailing the special precautions taken by him 
to secure the personal safety of His Excellenc) the Viceroy 

The body of His Excellency the Viceroy is being conveyed to 
Calcutta b) Her Majesty’s ship Glasgoiu The steamer Scotia was 
despatched direct from Port Blair with Mr Aitchison, Foreign 
Secretary, and Major Taylor, Aide-de-Camp, to convey intelligence 
of the mournful event to Lord Napier the Governor of Madras 
- The steamer Nemesis was sent to False Point to inform His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Dacca returned to 
telegraph from Saugor Island news of this great public calamity to 
the Supreme Government in Calcutta, and to the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay ” 

The Foreign Secretary went off to Madras to bring up Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, as the senior Governor in India, to officiate 
as Viceroy, and pending his arrival Sir John StraChey, the senior 
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Member of Council, carded on the Government, as acting Vlceror 
for a few da}-* The Lieutenant-Governor was at the time at the 
mouth of the Hooghly on his way to Onssa to meet Lord Mavo 
there on hcanng the news he at once relumed to the Presidency 
No one who was In Calcutta at the time (as I was) can forget how as 
Sir G Campbell wrote here as everywhere else in India the social 
grief and feeling of public loss were overwhelming the intensit) of that 
feeling and the greatness of the loss to India can hardly be depictod n 
The funeral arrangements were all carried out with impressive cere 
momal The late ' iceror’s remains were brought up the river in 
II MS Daphne and landed on the 17th bebruan at Garden 
Reach whence the procession started and advanced over the Hastings 
Bridge to the Strand Road The route up to Government House was 
lined with troops on both side! At the grass plot, where Lord 
Napier of Magdala s statac now is opposite Prlnsep s ghat the 
European residents in Calcutta were assembled (divided into repre 
tentative bodies associations services groups) and joined in with 
the procession in regular order Minute guns w re fired In the 
compound of Government llou^c as the procession filed through from 
west to east The coffin was taken up into the Throne Room and 
for two dav « the 19th and anth Februarr the liody lay in state guard 
cd night and dar and crowds of visitors passed bv it to pay therr 
last rcipects \l 7 a » on the list bebruaty a funeral sen ice was 
Informed bv the Lord Bishop of Calcutta on the north Grand 
uircave of Government House over the coffin which was then 
taken on board II M Daphne and Glatgtw anil sic patched to 
Ireland according to Lord Mavo 3. peefal directions fn Ids will Tf»e 
official rctnr! testifv to the Inexprc Ible grief caused bv thi* 
Irreparable los thi calami ous event * thi most mclantholr citas 
torj he *n J Her Majestr the Oucen sent the following me -o"c 
M Thc Oaccn hi been deej Ir afTceted Iv tlie intelligence of 
ll <*■ dc| 1 rable calamity wl Ich |u *0 muI lenly drj rived all s.la ies 
(flrr idjeculn In Ita t f the al lr vinbnt an 1 imj irtnl rule c f 
one who o fait! fulls rej rrsen cd L»*r as \i croj <f h r La cm 
I mj rc Her Mijc tv feels that she Ins Ip lent lost a devo rd 
« nan a la! ival tu! jett in whom »he rej as d the fulln t« n 
f * t* e T » Ij !» Mas ll !< » mu l*e IrrcjaralV an 1 tic 
Di cn I cands *tthj a 1 1 et wi h I cr un ’cr the terrible blow 
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The murderer was tried at the Andamans by the Superintendent 
of the Settlement, General Stewart (afterwards Sir Donald Stew'art, 
Commander-m-Clnef in India and Field Marshal) and the judicial 
proceedings were, according to law, forwarded to the High Court 
at Calcutta for confirmation of the sentence It was said at the 
time that there was some petty irregularity in the proceedings, 
which the Judges desired to ha\e reused, but there were in authority 
Statesmen who were not disposed to discuss niceties of procedure in 
such a case of pro\ed and confessed guilt, and the death sentence w r as 
duly carried out at the Andamans on the 1 1 th March. Searching inquiry 
was made into the antecedents of the murderer He was ascertained 
to be an Afghan or Pathan of the Khyber country, a man probably 
devoid of religious feeling, a mountaineer of a race habituated to 
deeds of violence He had fled from his owm country as the result 
of bloodfeuds, was transported for assassinating in British territory 
a man of the opposite faction, and was then put to menial w'ork with 
sharp instruments, in a climate and condition most abhorrent to one 
of his race and temperament His antecedents and position were 
such that it w r as not necessary to seek very far for the motives and 
the means of the murder Still, careful and full inquiry was instituted 
m order to ascertain wdiethcr he might possibly have received any com- 
munications from India, or might m any degree have been a political 
tool It was found that there w\us no trace whatever of anything of 
the kind, and the murderer’s latent communications were with his 
relatives on the frontier, and referred only to his fields and to his wife, 
and the last news of murders committed by one faction or another 
Sir G Campbell’s personal relations to the Viceroys and experi- 

„ , ences are thus related m his Memoirs — ■“ Whatever 

Some personal 

exporiencos his (the murderer’s) motives, his knife removed a 

most excellent Viceroy, a true friend of the people, and an able, 
conscientious, hardworking man That act very materially changed 
the course of our policy in India And to me in particular, Lord 
Mayo’s death was a turning point m the administration which I was 
carrying out m Bengal Afterwards I worked under very different 
circumstances For a time, however, while Lord Napier ruled, he 
was entirely sympathetic He and Lady Napier were socially 
charming, and, in public matters, Lord Napier was all I could desire, 
and supported me as thoroughly as Lord Mayo There was in those 

33 
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dav* In Calcutta a feeling of personal shock. It was remarked as 
a curious feature In my position that within a ver) short time both 

the one man above me in rank and the next below me the Chief 
Justice had been struck down bv assassins and some people seemed 
to think that I might ucll take some precautions I thought it 
better however not to let am appearance ol disturbance be ob* 
served and took mv morning walks as usual without protection 
I w as convinced that the 2 as assl nations were onlv nn unhappr 
coincidence Once onlv a little later I was a good deal startled 
I was awoke h) a wild man cutting capers and shrieking in mj verj 
lied room and hastily calling to mind the lessons of m) first 
master Williams of Baihon I caught up n pillow and as soon as 
pot title substituted a chair use 1 as a shield legs to the enemy 
Assistance soon armed, and then it turned out that it was onlr a 
roadman who had walked qulcili past the sentries as If he were n 
servant of the house and haJ somehow found his wav to rm lied 
room So I said nothing nbout the affair 

The Census of all Indn liad been postponed owing to financial 
n Crt f cjdfp.m.u-v hut it was eventually taken In Bengal 
1 during the told weather of 18,1 I c Januarr 

aniVebruar) t^ not on one in 1 the Mme Jjv but In each district 
an I Dm ion as near!) simuhancoti Iv as po sibk In a great txtent 
on the night jf *51(1 Januarv It was ur> succc fully carried 

out be) on l all expectation The re alt was to revolutionize 

the Ideas prLviou Ir held as to the number of the impulatlon In 
Bengal and a tc it <li tril ution In different di trict race and 
rch Ions Uni result altered also all previous calculations as to 
Inri Icncc of taxation consumj non of alt Hie Information re 
quire I in the return *a earcfnllr limited bv Nir C, C ampb II to what 
was tons! Icrc ! rtralh ncec an for pra< lie al purposes an I at alnal Ic 
Th names cas an 1 1 rufc tu c f nil h 1 Is of h >n c in I 4 lult 
mi'ei were rceor 'cd win! th women an I children In t uli h ju c 
were numl r !— n name I th u c in l j rt f tati < f the lie 1 1 of 
the familr l^in litres, 1 t » dr m-m ti farmlr lehchnalo 
ras » ijr f an t aduf s of grown j r Jn s were ih tingul he I fr irn 
tMHren tmJer 1 3 Ti were th nmn | t limn a hde It was 
x rt 'cuourc ! to c! « tl tmml rs f hIkj r f| nd [arsons 

* if -s In on | tot 1 1 j * I p-rs an l the lib* 
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Mr H, Bctcrlc), i c s the Inspector General of Assurances, was 
selected as the most proper ofheer to supervise the Census arrange- 
ments from their commencement to their close 

To facilitate operations, and to pre\ent an} complications which 
might possibh attend the emplo)inent of an unpaid agency a brief 
Act XI (13 C)of 1871 was passed, authorizing the local officers to 
appoint enumerators, and providing certain penalties for their mis- 
conduct or neglect The AcL invested the enumerators so selected 
with the power to collect the required information, making refusal to 
answer their questions on such points a penal offence. It also em- 
powered Magistrates, under certain restrictions, to call for assistance 
in the matter from landholders or their agents 

The agenc} employed in the enumeration of the people was 
chosen as far as possible from among the people The Census was 
thus urtually effected by the people In Assam and Bihar indeed the 
enumeration was carried out through the indigenous fiscal establish- 
ments of the country, but in Bengal it w r as for the most part taken by 
indigenous agencies or private individuals owning no official alle- 
giance to Go\ eminent 

Very much w r as elicited by the Census and was confirmed by 
later inquiries regarding the various indigenous agencies still found 
existing in the country, which were utilized as far as possible Old 
institutions, officially supposed to be long ago dead and gone, were 
still found to survive in many places, and rural agencies, condemned 
long since, w'ere proved to exist m several parts of the country and 
afforded much assistance Many private individuals also accepted 
office as unpaid enumerators and rendered very useful service The 
Government servants of the police and registration departments, 
school-masters and the like, largely contributed to the result as a su- 
pervising agenc) 

It was hardly to be expected that the first attempt to carry out a 
Census in Bengal would he accomplished without exciting alarm in 
the minds of the people The most absurd rumours got abroad 
But, as the people were brought into contact with the Census offi- 
cials, they gathered more and more of the true object m view, and 
many of them finally learned to laugh at their own fears As a rule, 
there was no real opposition whatever m one place only w 7 as there 
any serious outbreak The most prevalent ideas, and those which 
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took deepest root in the minds of the people were the anticipation of 
Increased taxation and compulsory emigration. No general dissatis- 
faction, however existed and any passive resistance that may haw 
been made was purely local and easily overcome 

The details were, Sir G Campbell considered sufficiently ample 
and sufficiently accurate His own feelings were he confessed very 
much those expressed by more than one district officer and enter 
tained he believed by many more viz. that the) began by doubting 
whether the returns would be worth the paper on which they were 
written, and ended by thinking them wonderfully good and trust 
worthy 

The total area of Bengal and Assam including the Tributary 
States, was found to be 148131 square miles with an aggregate 
population of 66 856 859 souls thus — 


Province 

Area In 
square miles 

Total 

population 

Average number 
of persons to the 
square mile 

Bengal 

85 <83 

3 6 789 735 

43° 

Bihar 

42417 1 

19 736 tot 

465 

Orissa 

13 901 

4 3*7999 ■ 

1 8 1 

Chota Nagpur 

43 9 °' 

38455*' 

s? 

Assam 

35 <30 

2 207,453 | 


Waste and country 




not ccnsuscd 

*7 399 



The entire territor) 




under the Lleutc 




nant-Govemor of 




Bengal 

348 131 

66 856 859 

164; 


Of the 17 399 square miles of wild and par«ch inhabited 
count!) ot which no Census was taken 8 343 reprc<ented the wild 
portion of Lahhlrapur 5 34> the Sundarbans and 3 715 '<>' Cl chir 
hill* The areas of larfe rlrers were escluded 

In all the central and western districts Inclu hnj, the tributirr 
states of Orissa and Chota Naprpur the Len<ut was full, carrlc I 
out but It was not complete!/ effected In same of the cat era 
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border distncts, where there were political difficulties The 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and Garo hills (so far as they owned British 
allegiance) being the scene of Mar or uneasiness, a full Census could 
not be taken Some of the Assam tribes beyond the ordinary land 
revenue settlement were not counted , and especially in the farthest 
district of Upper Assam (Lakhimpur) considerable traces of country 
marked as British territory and inhabited by tribes owning a theoretical 
allegiance, but in practice not very directly ruled, were omitted 
Owing to administrative accidents the Tat at under the Darjeeling 
hills and the adjoining Bhutan Duars (ceded by Bhutan after the 
late war) were not properly counted Sikhim, Hill Tippera, and the 
Nagas and quasi-independent tribes of Assam were neither counted 
nor estimated, because, though within our political system, they 
were not administered b£ us, and for the most part had not been 
explored Bhutan and the Himalayan tribes to the east were wholly 
and entirely independent. 

Altogether, under direct and indirect British administration, 
the population of Bengal amounted in round numbers to 67 millions, 
of this total, 2 millions were taken as the population of the Tribu- 
tary States, in which the Rajas and Chiefs exercised jurisdiction, 
subject in gieat matters to British Courts and officers Nearly 
1,300,000 were in the Orissa Tributary Mahals, \ 400,000 in those of 
Chota Nagpur, and the remaining 300,000 represented the tribes on 
the eastern frontier imperfectly counted This left 65 millions under 
direct British administration 

The Bengal provinces comprised 200,938 villages, townships or 
communes The people resided m 11,383,498 houses The aver- 
age area of the lands of each commune was 1 00 square mile and 
the average number of souls to each commune was 325 55 The 
average number of souls to each house was 5 74, or rather more than 
5! The total number of Hindus in Bengal and Assam nas returned 
as 42,674,361, and that of Muhammadans at 20,664,775 The vast 
majority of the latter, namely, 171, millions, were in Lower Bengal 

There were altogether m Bengal 19, 857 Europeans of all nations, 
of whom 11,324 were English, 3,631 Irish, and 2,356 Scotch There 
vere 360 Frenchmen, and 354 Germans The American population 
was 2,649, the African 83, an ^ the Australasian 19 Altogether the 
non-Asiatics in Bengal numbered 22,608 
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Excluding Hm Tippera and the Naga and Goto Rills in which 
the mere numbers of the inhabitants were estimated without dis- 
tinction of sex the population of Bengal was divided Into 33 398 605 
males and 33 *74 740 females. 

The Census of Calcutta was effected under the superintendence 
of the City Municipality The returns of the population were be 
lleved net to be trustworthy However the population of Calcutta 
was taken to be at least as follows — 


Calcutta 

447 

601 

The suburban municipality 

*57 

149 

The further suburbs known as the north 



and south suburban towns 

89 

895 

Howrah on the opposite side of the river 

97 

,84 


893 4*9 

From a financial point of Hew the Census was extraordinarily 
successful The total charges connected with it aggregated £21 600 
For a population of 67 millions this was equivalent to a charge of 
about one farthing per head 

Port Canning uas finally closed in 1871 7 2 and the establish 
raents withdrawn. During the 2 previous years only 
i vessels had visited it, — and they Ind been driven 
there unwillingly by stress of weather — while the maintenance of the 
Port and preventive establishment cost Government some thousands 
of pounds a year The town of Port Canning was almost entirely 
deserted as a place of trade After the closure of the Port there 
were no complaints from the people or traders of Calcutta or foreign 
merchants nor was there any reason to fear that the closing of the 
Matla or Port Canning harbour would cause any loss or inconveni 
cnee. The new Port Canning Companv »ho owned considerable 
properties in the almost deserted town of Canning ami had lands 
in the neighbourhood baring succeeded to some of the propcm 
of the insolvent Companv protested but Government did not feci 
warranted in taking any action on the protest. 

The great feature of Sir G Campbell t policy was his In ention 
to govern more actively and he explained fully 
•JttnJr the sen c in which he used the phrase To govern 
more activclv meant to uve the power and influence c f the executive 
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more activeh and decidcdh m promoting and, if need be, com- 
pelling the honest performance by each class of the obligations 
which undoubted!! attach to it b\ law or otherwise, but which are 
too often e\ ailed in practice, and to apph remedies by legislation 
or e\ecutne action foi those defects and wants which a thorough 
knowledge of facts mav bring to light ‘ With this v lew he set out 
to seek information in regard to the countr) and the people of all 
degrees and thus obtain the means of elaborating an) measures 
which might seem to be required with greater confidence than when 
we are ignorant ot very much that we ought to know B) the s)stem 
of non-inleifeience lie means the practice of not seeking to obtain 
detailed mfoimation, olid of deeming it enough to set up Courts 
of Justice, to keep the peace, and to dispose of matters which 
forced themselves on the attention of Government The Lieutenant- 
Governor has often felt and he appiehends that others must have 
often felt how difficult it is to do justice to the country or to parti- 
cular tracts — how impossible it must be to lav Bengal administrative 
questions full) before the Government of India — when the statistics 
of Bengal districts were and are so incomplete As an lllustiation 
of what the Lieutenant-Governor means, it may be mentioned that 
we had no reliable mfoimation— even approximate — regarding the 
area of land under cultivation, the prevailing rent-rates, or the 
breadth sown with the different crops We do not know what dis 
tricts produce more food than they consume , what districts hoard 
food, and what districts export food At present, if a famine were 
to occur, in one part of Bengal, the Government could not tell from 
w'hence the deficiency of the famine tract could best be supplied 
Less than 2 yeais ago, when the Government of India had before 
it the Sone Canal scheme, the revenue officers of Bihar were reluc- 
tantly obliged to confess that they could give no statistic of the area 
under the plough, of the irrigated lands, of the different crops, over 
the tract which was to be wateied by the proposed canal The 
Supreme Government had therefore to decide upon undertaking the 
Sone Canal without any of the information which is available m 
such detail from other parts of India In regard to the population 
of the country and of the several districts, the Government of Bengal 
was very much in the dark Houses had been counted, or w r ere 
supposed to be counted, in some soit of way in most districts, at 
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different time! during the hut jo year* But It mi only during I 
present year that a Census of Bengal was undertaken under t 
orders of the Ifldfan and the Home Governments. 

At the tame time Mr Campbell would special!) wish to gua 
himself against the supposition that he means to claim for the presc 
Government the ability to obtain complete Information or to eugge 
that previous Governments have failed to seek information It 
merely a question of degree. He believes that his predecesso 
had not sufficient machinery to obtain all the information the) won' 
have dc&fred and that a somewhat excessive reliance on the cflicat 
of a permanent settlement and a judicial macblner) had at ot 
time led some high authorities to think detailed information le: 
necessary in Bengal than lu other parts of lrdla. lie believes th 
one great misfortune and some ocher difficulties attributable in sorr 
degree to a lack ol knowledge had com Inced both the Govcmmcr 
of India and Her Majest) s Government— he maj sav tucces it 
Governments — that Bengal could not be safety governed with du 
regard to the Jives and the happiness of the people without a moi 
Intimate knowledge of them and their nffiairs and he Ins con 
aldered It lo be his duty and his function to seek to obtiln more in 
formation than we have hitherto possessed In that view h*» think 
he may assert that he had the fullest concurrence and support of th< 
late Lord Mayo and the members of the Government of India 
He believes that he only sought to follow the course marked out fo 
him b) superior authority In doing to he neither cUims any tpcdj 
credit for himself nor would throw the smallest imputation of remiss 
ness on the very able men to whom he feels himself but an unworthy 
successor The present Lieutenant Governor only humbly under 
takes to the best of his power that particular phase In the ad 
ministration which the course of events has made as it seems 
to him, imperative on ao> Government of Bengal at the present 
time 

u So far then as it Is proposed to make anj change In the polli v 
which ha. been punned In Bengal llie change mas I* dcscidied ai 
being in its present srage mainly a cltange from a lc<t wellnr of 
information to a greeter reciting of Information ami not a chlh-e In 

the positive principle! of Gore-mroent, ' ... 

. .. hUnMlcvof f covtfninsr morcatlheh 
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Sir G Campbell set himself to “ obtain information on matters 
on which it is of the first importance that Govern- 

Stitktle* 

ment should be well-informed ” in one word 
“ statistics ' The Census had been admittedly a statistical work, but, 
without additional establishments, he refrained from aiming at 
statistics on a ver\ large scale He expressed himself as being 
“ \en anxious to get some of the agricultural statistics m which we 
W'ere so sadh deficient and which were nolabl} wanted with 
reference to the great irrigation works which we had undertaken. 
But he felt that lie must be moderate in the demands which he made 
from all districts, and for the present he purposed to confine his 
arrangements for more detailed agricultural statistics to 4 specimen 
districts in different parts of the counlr) in which separate establish- 
ments were being organised for the purpose Similarly, in regard 
to utal statistics, despairing of soon getting reliable figures for the 
whole countr), he arranged to select in connection with the Census 
arrangements certain limited specimen areas of town and country 
in each district in which the Census had been taken with more than 
ordinary care, and to obtain from these vital returns for which 
special arrangements w r ere in progress ” 

At the same time arrangements w r ere commenced for the collec- 
tion and preparation of statistics of a more general character, w'hich, 
it was hoped, would fructifv w'hen sufficient establishments w r ere 
available 

In accordance with the same policy, he ordered the submission of 
a weekly return of the agricultural prospects, the rainfall, and the 
state of the w r eather and the crops from each district, so that proper 
attention should be paid to the subject 

Tbe registration of births and deaths was confined to certain 
selected areas, rural and urban, and Sir G Campbell was satisfied 
with the results obtained In respect of agricultural statistics 4 
Deputy Collectors were appointed to acquire them from the 4 speci- 
men districts of Birbhum, Jessore, Shahabad and Rangpur 'some 
valuable reports were received, and some district statistical accounts 
W'ere specially supplied by tile district and subdivisional officers A 
special Commission was also appointed to enquire into the trade and 
production of jute, the greatest commercial staple of Bengal m 
some greas an educational Census was taken the returns filed under 
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the Road Cess Act supplied information of the registration of 
tenures and landed property reports of much interest on particular 
agricultural products such as cotton safflower tobacco and tea were 
called for and to supervise the whole organisation a separate 
Statistical branch of the Secretariat was established in charge of tw 
Assistant Secretary The condition of the raiyatt was a subject 
which Sir G Campbell considered himself specially charged to 
watch over and care for and the main end and object of all his 
measures and inquiries was he stated to approach the solution of 
Bcoootnic this one great question In the same conncaion be 
Jttweum. was profoundly convinced of the great importance of 
obtaining an adequate knowledge of the products of the countir 
and was mnch inclined to favour the idea of on economic survey 
As a first step he thought it well to provide a place In which sped 
mens of the economic, vegetable and other products of the countn 
might be placed and made accessible to the public anil with this 
view he had adapted and fixed up a building m the heart of the 
business portion of Calcutta, near the N \\ comer of Dalhou ic 
Square and the necessary arrangement undertaken for establishing 
on Economic Museum under a Central Committee in Calcutta In 
correspondence with Dittnct Committee It was dulv opened and 
for some years had but a languishing existence The economic 
section now forms an annexe to tbc Indian Museum ami ha taken 
the place wiilch Sir G Campbell chrdred for it 

It was in furtherance of the pobtt of developing Sdf ( oicro 
ment to accompany local taxation that Sir C 
aiojadp^DOUJ Campbell embarked on i scheme of Itgisfalion for 

irj rrtoed. Municipalities lie lad ilwjjs believed that 

while on the one hand the task of really govcrnim, India clown to the 
village* and the people It too great for the Rnthb Government an 1 
on the other anything like national political freedom i Incomi tent 
with a foreign rule wcraavbc-4 tu| plcment our own detudenik 
and give the people that measure of keif government and I »cai 
freedom to which both their old tradition and ctn.fr modern 
education alike point In dung » anJ fc lorm - m " iimr 

some sort of Municipal or communal form of elf -overtime it 
As the Municipal h* of the province wj contained Inu Vt l" 
thought it verj desirable to vomohl.canl v tcm.t. Mlc*l - 
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law on the subject, ranging Municipalities in different classes, and 
prescribing a suitable constitution for each, in all of which the 
element of Sclf-Go\ eminent might be largely infused 

In his speech to the Council at the opening of the Legislate e 
Session m December 1S71 Sir George Campbell announced his 
intention to amend and consolidate the law relating to hfufassal 
Municipalities, a subject which he considered to be of the most 
extreme importance He was, he said, “a great believer in Local 
Self-Government Under free constitutions nothing tended so much 
to keep the jicoplc free, and under constitutions which w'ere not 
politically free nothing did so much to help the people to some 
of the benefits of freedom, as decentralized local municipalities 
in all parts of the countri In such a country nothing so much 
tended to prepare the people for a measure of gradual freedom — 
nothing so much emancipated them from the burden of despotic 
rule, as the constitution of free municipalities His Honor was 
most anxious that the Council should do all in their pov'er to create 
municipalities not only legally, but in fact and in truth to make them, 
bond fide, as far as possible, self-go\ernmg It is one of the mam 
objects — he might say the main object — of the Bill w r hich the Hon'ble 
Member would shortly explain to the Council, to foster those self- 
governing institutions It might be doubtful whether these wonderful 
indigenous institutions, so well known in other parts of India, these 
little republics, these village communities, which remained intact 
w'hen Empire after Empire fell to pieces, whether they ever existed 
to any very large extent in Bengal it might be doubtful whether 
there w'ere any such institutions so perfect here as there w r ere 
elsewhere , but, though the people of Bengal have not the same 
experience of these institutions as the people of some other parts 
of the country, he believed that they are the most advanced in point 
of modern education and therefore his sanguine hope was that they 
are more prepared to accept municipal institutions as they are now 
constituted on western models The efforts of Government should 
therefore be to create self-acting municipalities where they do 
not now exist The education which had been given to the 
upper and middle classes of this country might or might not be the 
best m system, but His Honor thought that it had really created a 
very intelligent class of men — a class m many respects capable of 
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Jelf-govemment and he hoped and truited they rould End It 
rarfone parts of the country many enlightened and public-iplrltcti 
men who would derate themselves to the good ol the country In 
mating the most of these self-governing Institutions to which he 
had alluded. 1 

A Bill was accordingly Introduced Into Council on the 9th Dec 
ember 1871 which after much manipulation passed the Bengal 
Council on the 19th July 187a It established various classes of 
Municipalities cities towns end rural villages and revised the taxes 
which might be levied In each class with a view to regulate more 
exactly their weight and Incidence and considerably to extend the 
scope and objects of taxation It was made compulsory on Mimlci 
palides to provide for police roads and education under certain 
limitations, and voluntary objects of expenditure acre made legal 
within moderate maxima, a strict maximum limit of taxation being 
laid down for each class of Munidpalit\ The system ol election 
was not Included In the law but was to be admissible under rules 
framed under it. Sr G Campbell s desire was to make the Muni 
cipol I }>11 meet and fit into the Boad Cess ^ct, so that they 
supplemented by se jurat e enactments for tmbankments and drain 
ige should form together a complete and as far as might be final 
scheme of local Government and self-taxation b\ dealing with the 


questions of cesses for roads and education be hoped to Jeate scope 
for voluntary expansions in such a way os to avoid if possible the 
Imposition of an> further local ces*<s 

The BUI was vetoed by the Governor General on the 30th 
January 1873 The principal reasons recorded In IBs txccttencv 
were that the measure wo* calculated to Increase municipal taxation 


In Bengal and sach increase was unnecessary and Inexpedient at 
the time tint HU Excellency was unable to assent to lho<e portions 
of the BUI which allowed the provision of elementary education to 
be made obUgatory upon Gou and second cb<f Mmdclpihrlc* 0 c 
on ddcs and towns as distinguished from villages) that lie abo 
objected to a prmWon cnaollnR Town Munldjwlnle, to gite rehef 
to the poor In lime of exceptional scorchi on, I .1. ire tht I 

thought the lime bill not come* hen It «ae <le Irol le to create Ih- 

roachmeiy for the gotemmenl of tiller, prejm e,l In tie II. » 

Seeing ho* brood *a» the jmnclpol ground on ehlch the \ ,cer y 
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had \etoed the Municipal Bill, and how difficult it would be to 
devise any new municipal system which might not give rise to 
apprehensions of increased taxation, resulting from increased acti- 
vity and extension of the system, if not from increased incidence of 
taxation , seeing also that he had other reforms in hand which 
would give his Government much occupation, Sir G Campbell came 
to the conclusion that it was not expedient that he should then make 
another attempt to consolidate and reform the Municipal law of 
Bengal, and he therefore announced to his Council that he abandon- 
ed that task for the present, and would probably leave it to his 
successors 

The Bill had not been a contentious one, and he and his Govern- 
ment were much astonished when it was thus vetoed In after years 
he w rote “Lord Northbrook’s dread of taxation wrecked our 
Municipal Bill, and the progress of local Government in Bengal, I 
may almost say m India, was thrown back many years There was 
nothing for it but to abandon the hope of doing much in that 
direction And I mu't say that with that hope went also the hope 
of doing much more in the way of reform in any direction* under 
Lord Northbrook’s legime ” 

The Viceroy had, when vetoing the Municipal Bill, suggested that 
m some minor points improvements might be introduced in the 
Bengal municipal law He stated his belief that under Act VI (B C ) of 
1868 and the District Road Cess Act of 1871, sufficient powers then 
existed for the introduction into Bengal of a system under which 
municipal and local affairs might gradually come to be administered 
by bodies in which the people were represented, and said that he would 
favourably consider any proposal which- the Legislative Council of 
Bengal might make to amend Act III (B C ) of 1864 in the same 
direction It was also, in His Excellency’s opinion, desirable to 
amend the present law so as to enable Municipalities, under Acts 
III (B C) of 1864 and VI (B C ) of 1868, voluntarily to contribute 
m aid of education within their districts 

A short Bill was accordingly brought into the Council and passed 
on the 5th April 1873 as Act II (B C) This Act enabled Govern- 
ment to provide for the election by the rate payers, and rotation, of 
Municipal Commissioners in the larger towns as well as to establish 
and maintain schools, after providing for the police, conservancy, and 
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ordinary town purposes medical relief and vaccination. The 
Serampore Municipality was the first to try the elective svslem and a 
year later it was granted to Krishna gar 

It maj be mentioned here that on the i xth October i 3 ;x the 
Viceroy was pleased on the representation of the Lieutenant Gov 
eraor of Bengal, to permit the title of Honorable to be borne by 
the Members of His Honor’s Legislative Council 

Primary Fducatlon received a great impetus from Sir G Campbell 
rnmuyEdac* Government of Bengal had first directed its 

fJcni ' attention to this subject some io or ra years prcvl 

ously and begun a srstem of Instituting or aiding village pclhtalas 
at a cost of Rs 5 a month for each school A second system of 
circle schools had also been tried whercbr 4 palktalm were 
formed Into one circle under a trained teacher whose business was 
to teach at each paihtala in turn and to direct the teaching of the 
indigenous schoolmasters The Government fmihala svstem liad 
been partially worked in 5 or 6 districts and the circle school system 
in 1 or t more when further funds were not available and the spread 
of Government primary schools was stopped The Government of 
India was unable to grant further funds bat directed that money 
saved from higher education should be devoted to primary schools 
and suggested that funds for village schools might he raised hi local 
taxation as in other parts of India Then came all the discu sion 
previously mentioned which resulted In no educational ccv% talng 
Imposed on the land and the pathttla svstem not being extended 
In August 1871 the Secretary of State left the question of providing 
primary education for the general body of the population to the un 
fettered discretion of the Lieutenant Governor Thus on the yfst 
March 187a there trere in Bengal only 451 primary nchooli a 1 tcit 
by Government frith only Cl 779 1 »L> Until l,lC beginning of 
1871 3 the bu<lg et prant »tooJ at about IK 1 30003 0 year Up to 
Julv 187a the Lieutenant Governor bar! Iicen engaged in the Mrnilcl 
pal Bill one object of nhlch rrj> to provide for primary education In 
the aeveral claques ol Municipality to be formed under the B ill f" 
Septemlrcr ami Octolier of tfut rear Sir C Campliell l-tue I fr 
Haaribagh several Resolutions for the purport of largcli reorgardr 
ing the wort of the Education Department, (hi rearranging the Ur** 
of Inspection 3c) and In one of these be urote 
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" I h p ml it <>h 1 1 ; nf the ( (inommcnt nov is to extend primary educa- 
i on niii'M v >h m i^m of tin nc op]« I he 1 leuienant Gmernot hopes 
tint r.t t e aim < m> its no - mpioMiss.jf the Municipal Hill becomes 
1 n\ i . im \ 11 i v id « st ihhsh pi mian sc honls aided b} Go\ eminent 
funds a id In i->pnpu< I to t i\i ad\ nit i ,<_ of the fnournblc state of 
die He , H d fm tin i ' to m i) l i ( oii'idi i ihle addition d allotment for that 
pMposc.li> u’< n on .o tin new Tint piondcd for in the budget of the 
pi C'-c *it u n It *iinis to Jin llnnoi tint this scheme can onl> be 
earned nit b, tlm i,,]t.tn«r nul ml of the district authorities, and that 
tins *he most mipoti mt hi inch of education, must of necessity be placed 
unde'- tlx 'i s(ip f nut* ndem e 

\\ n.i a \.t\ tin n to nnbiiur a real and substantial attempt to 
establish a 4001 swun of prinian edtiettion of the' simplest charac- 
ter M ir f > Catnpbi 11 put tlu trnnts for editc uion and especially for 
prinnn edueition under the local ofhic'rs and special!} allotted 4 
from the pioniun! saumrs, to be Used in deicloping primar} 
education in addition to the other grinls alrcadi made for the same 
purpose i hi'Jt to be spent in 1872-3 and the other 3 lakhs in 1S73-4 
I he total allotment for priman education was to stand at Rs 5,30,000 
a \ear It was calculated that at an menage of Rs 40 to Rs 50 
per school the 3 A/XZ/r would suflicc to establish 6000 to 7000 schools 
The scope and intention of the measure will appear from the follcw- 
mg extracts from a Resolution of the 30th September 1872 — 

“The Liculenant-Goccinoi hopes that by the end of 1 S 73-74 the new 
municipal system will be so far established that a considerable portion of 
the bui den now* assumed by Government may be taken overby the Muni- 
cipalities of considerable and piospcious villages, and that Towm Munici- 
palities wall be able to support or rendei self-supporting some of the 
schools of a higliei class which now absorb a large shaie of the educa-- 
tional grant In this way Government money, in addition to that already 

saved, will be made available for poorer and more backward places 
+ * v- *• * * * 

“The Lieutenant-Governor's wish is that the money now granted 
should be used to encouiage and develop in rural villages proper 
indigenous education, that is, reading, waiting, arithmetic in the real 
indigenous language and character of each province He would <0 
as a rule, think it necessary to employ highly trained masters o 
siderable salaries He would rather give money as a grant- 
men of the purely indigenous schoolmaster class, provided 
up in a place where it is required, and among a population c 
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and labourers, a school efficient according to native standards, and 
submits it to inspection and examination. Perhaps for such purposes 
an allowance of Rs. 2 or 3 p*r mensem will in many cases soffire, more 
especially in places where the village or landlord or oth-r pxrt> inter 
ested is willing to make up the remainder of the ordinary Ri 5/ 
faiksala grant Recently the Lieutenant Governor has sanctioned 
four i\ Rs. fatksnla grants in Tippera on the application of ft samtndxr 
who has agreed to give the other aj Rs. for each school himself. U 
is hoped that moll wards estates the Court of Wards will be able to 
double any share of the present grant that may be allotted for schools 
in these estates Where no such aid is available, and where the people 
are poor and backward, a larger Government grant may be given 5 brn 
no grant to ft village school is to exceed Rs. 5 / per mensem H/th inch 
it basis, and some rercipts from fees or gratuities, a ullage school will 
be established Those places should be selected where the need 11 
greatest, and where l£c people are ready to help themselves to some 
extent; places already provided for being left to themselves for the 
present, or only assisted in a moderate degree on condition of Inspection 
and improved methods. In places where, though immediate assistance 
is not available, a municipal orgnmxatloo may be short!) expected, the 
maximum of Rs. 5//Vr mensem may be given, provided! the leading men 
promise as far as they can to con tribote a share when a Municipality ti 
constituted. Bat of all things must be avoided a grant which may be 
used to tarn oat clerks and attorneys 1 education of that kind if separately 
provided for 

‘ The only languages to be taught tn patksalas should be Bengali, 
Hindi Assamese and Oorya, in their respective provinces, and the 
aboriginal languages in some of the districts where there I* a large 
aboriginal population using their languages, as the Kcdi of Chou 
Nagpur the Sontbals of the Sonthal Pctr^m is the Khas as of the 
Khasta hills, the itbamtis, Carbarn, and others m Atsom and the 


Lepchas of Darjeeling 

« Where Muhammadans preponderate in the population the Ueute 
mb| Governor trill not object to the gran) 10 theic auiHjb of md tmnU r 
to that offictrsirentortie/a/isa/astir common Tillage reboots, presided 

o mcM pnmio education I, really f™- «‘ J ' <*" >tnpr«aicm the 
Lieutenant Gorernor bar denied from all he hat reen of many Indigent™ 
Wfada, m inch ttatrfcw h, that the Jo»er claner of the Muhamma Un. 
Ztn mod, more free!) to tbe common Tentacular school. than Uim 
done, do to tbe English school* 1 and he consider, that it 
r e* .»• itr-ii thrY should continue 10 do to 

h^^^ted teachers of vdU.e school, nhestics pn, os 
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Muhammadans, should be attached for some months to training classes at 
the district or sub-divisional head-quarters, either before they set up their 
schools or at the ne\t rice-sowing season, or at such convenient oppor- 
tunities as may offer themselves Village school-masters when under 
instruction at training classes will be allowed to draw the Government 
grant just as if they were present with their school 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is fully aware that to people who see only 
the expensive Government and aided schools in Bengal towns, or to those 
who know the Government village schools of some other parts of India, 
it may seem a sanguine view to hope that any system of rural education can 
be successfully based upon Government monthly grants of only Rs 5, 4, 
and 3 per mensem to each school He is aware that in western and 
central India the Government wages of village schoolmasters range from 
Rs 8 to Rs 25 a month, while in northern India there are it is believed, 
few village school-masters who draw less than Rs 8 a month from Gov- 
ernment But Mr Campbell believes that in most districts of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, though unhappily too rare in so great populations, there are 

-- i 

still scores, if not hundreds, of petty village school-masters who keep vil- 
lage schools of 15 to 30 boys and girls, and who maintain themselves and 
their families from the fees, in money or in kind, which the parents may 
be able to affoid If a boy’s father is well-to-do, he gives the guru 2, 3, or 
4 annas a month , if he is poor, he gives one anna or a couple of seers 
of rice a month Boys of very poot parents or orphans are often taught 
by the guru without any fee This ,is the kind of educational agency 
Government finds ready to its hand in Bengal villages , these are the 
schools which ordinary villagers are accustomed to, and for which they 
have a regard One of these gurus would certainly find his position 
immensely improved by a Government or Municipal grant of Rs 30, 40, 
or 50 a year ****** 

“ What is wanted is to teach ordinary village boys enough to enable 
them to take care of their own intei ests in their own station of life, as 
petty shop-keepers, small land-holders, raiyats, handicraftsmen, weavers, 
village headmen, boatmen, fishermen, and w'hat not It is beyond all 
things desirable not to impart at village schools that kind of teaching 
which, in a transition state of society, might induce boys to think them- 
selves above manual labor or ordinary village work * * 

“The only restrictions he would insist upon aie that not more than 
Rs 5 per mensem of public money should be given to any one school , 
that the vernacular only is taught in any school receiving a pathsala 
grant , that every pathsala is open to inspection and sends in such 
simple quarterly statements as may be required , and that arty grant is 
liable to suspension or withdrawal if the school is not properly kept up 
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crime and prevention of future crime were attained, or If there 
rrerc defects fo this respect, devise a reraed) Tn the »ame Minute 
Sir G Campbell expressed bis opinion that manufactures and 
sanitary considerations had been too exclusively regarded that the 
judicial side of the fail question (I e the penal effect of Imprison 
meat and its concomitants) had been more or less lost fight of that 
the punishment of short term prisoners was not sufficient! r stingrog, 
that, in sub-diwsional loot -ups especially there was no punishment 
except restraint that skilled workmen were put on labour which wai 
more profitable than penal that educated prisoners, whatever their 
crimes, were promoted to easy places of trust that prisons were 
generally made too comfortable and thu classification scarce h 
existed. On another occasion he noted with dissatisfaction the laxit) 
of discipline among the paid warder* and In a third Minute he con 
demned the existing jails as totally unsuited to any projvcr svstem of 
classification describing a Bengal jail as a complete Ilbem-hall 
be disapproved of the biring-out of prisoners to municipalities ami 
private persons the insufficient separation of under-triii prisoners 
from those under sentence and the Inadequacy of the existing guardi 
to prerent outbreaks and he expressed his general policy as folio* s - 
I thick that upon the whole the best course will be to posh on 
rapidly the central jail* now m coarse of construction j to employ a Urge 
number of prisoners on these Jails and on the canal works at Dehri 
and to do what we can to make safe and capable of discipline the 
Allpore jail which is In fact a great central jail without any of the ap 
plfance* of m central pit The arrangement proposed would withdraws 
large number of prisoners from the ordinary jails, and I would then take 
advantage of the reduction of numbers to male the existing jails, tfr fli 
man) of them as are in any way tolerable, serve our purpose for the pre 
sent as well as ma> be, instead of attempting to build new fashioned 
jails all over the country at once. With redaced numbers *e nuy at 
any rate provide separate wards for under tnaJ prisoners, and perhaps 
for i or a other classes whom It U desirable to keep separate- 

Defects existed a!so*!n the arrangements of the jails themselves 
and after hieing seen a good manr of the l 1 "* 11 "K 11 S'' 0 

Campbell was more than ever convfnceJ of the fircat dlfliciiltlc. tliH 
eluted for the segregation of the several classes of pthonen a« »t" 
a, of prisoner, under trial from convicte I prl.onera Partition, hi I 
beeo to unlrersall;- dearer! a*a. and the cndoiurt, Irad h«n ll 
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generally thrown into one, and all attempt at separation of prisoners 
in separate yards so completely abandoned, that, to introduce any- 
thing like the regular system prevailing m other provinces m India 
and other countries, the work would have had to be entered on 
afresh The large commissions, moreover, allowed to jailors had 
led them to consider their charges as really manufacturing establish- 
ments and prisoners as people to be indulged so long as they kept 
the manufacture going It also appeared that extramural labour had 
been allowed, whenever it was profitable, by prisoners being hired out 
to municipalities and even to private persons These practices were 
stopped in all cases except where extramural employment of this 
kind had been specially sanctioned 

Where there was an attempt to separate under-trial from con- 
victed prisoners, the common practice had been to keep the 
under-trial and non-labouring prisoners together These non- 
labouring prisoners were for the most part men confined as 
notorious bad-characters in default of security, and were certainly 
the worst companions for under-trial or any other prisoners It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that immediate arrangements should 
be made to keep the under-trial prisoners entirely separate It 
further did not appear that in working hours the convicted prisoners 
were classified with any reference whatever to their offences , they 
were only arranged with reference to their working capacities At 
night they were necessarily locked up in separate barracks, and 
some attempt at classification sometimes was or might be made 

After full and careful consideration of the whole matter, it 
was decided to push on rapidly the central jails then in course 
of construction , and to carry out the general policy above des- 
cribed 

Sir G Campbell also placed the district jails immediate- 
ly under the control of the district Magistrates who had previously 
been, in common with other civil officers, oni^ in the position of 
official visitors This measure was soon attended with important and 
useful results, one being that it placed both the jail and police 
departments under one head, thus putting a stop to many disputes 
w'hich had hitherto somew'hat frequently arisen 

The sanitary question in jails w r as the most difficult of all. 
Looking to the terrible mortality that had prevailed in Indian jails, 
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echeme. The educational officers themselves, at Cm ret, little inclined 
to take n hopeful new of the plait now admit that it ha* to far lKceeded. 
The few objector* are only thoie who are wedded to the old syjtem 
by which a few profited nt the expease of the many D 

A definite policy was also pursued by Sir G Campbell in respect 
^BTtgbcr Edaoi- Higher Education The Government of India 
had In past jears sen earnest!} dm □ attention 
to the disproportionately large share of the Government ednca 
tional funds enjoyed b> the Bengal Colleges, and the Secretary of 
State had directed that s full Goxernment Colleges should not be 
maintained too close to one another when there was «o much 
difficulty id providing funds for primary education Moreover 
Sir G Campbell wished to give effect to the Intentions of the Calcutta 
University to introduce physical sdence more largel> into Its course 
by having physical and natural science taught at other Colleges 
Reductions were carried out in the Berhamporc krishnagar and 
Sanskrit Colleges which provoked some expressions of dissaus 
faction among the upper and literate classes of Bengal Sir G 
Campbell s policy was to reduce the number of Colleges educating 
up to the highest point, concentrating In the remainder Improved 
means of the highest education The reduced Colleges were not 
abolished but were still efficient!} maintained to teach up to the 
pobt to which experience prosed that the greatest demand existed 
1 e up 4o the First Arts standard The Presidencr College and the 


Hooghly College were specfallr strengthened and the construction of 
a new Presidenq College was sanctioned Sir G Campbell w is very 
far from wishing to discourage wba* waicilled high-class education. 
But he thought it would not be consistent with the dub which *e 
owed to the mass of the people of this country that we should 
devote a whollr disproportionate sum to the higher ebs< of 
education only Therefore h w w rc to do our dub tint was 


to say apportion «he sums at our disposal rateabh an I fairly 
between the higher class *of education an 1 die education of the 
masses, then we must subtract something from the sura* dexoei 
to higher education or hr some means obuln the means of ad hn- 
to our educational revmrces Certain memorial* linln- been pre ent 
cd against Sir C Campbell « educational poller theOoscmmcnt of 
IndU .unioned » m< 1 ,lm hi ' m "’" rc ' 
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antagonism to the policy of the Home Government or to the 
broad interests of the population of India The Secretary of. 
State concurred with this view and cordially approved the steps 
taken by Sir G Campbell to give a more practical tone to education 
in Bengal ‘The advance which has been made in the encourage- 
ment of the primary instruction of the people is also a subject 
for congratulation ’ 

Sir G Campbell felt the difficulty of providing funds for the 
Educational permanent maintenance of the system of primary 

Finance education, for the cost of which he had arranged 

for ? years He had understood the principle of local rating for 
education to have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but 
had thought it desirable to refrain from imposing a compulsory 
rate for education m the mufassal where the Road Cess was levied, 
and the Ahceroy had refused his assent to provisions for imposing 
such an obligation on towns and for enabling rural communes 
voluntarily to raise funds for the purpose Thus the Bengal Govern- 
ment could have no rating for education at all 


“It follows that these provinces aie m exactly the same position 
as when the discussion first commenced, having no funds for primary 
education, unless they can be given from the general revenues The 
Lieutenant-Governor has, out of exceptional savings, made a small 
provision for primary schools dunng the present year But no such 
savings can be expected in coming years, and there has been no success- 
ful step made to meet permanently the difficulty that Bengal has no 
funds for establishing, aiding and maintaining primary schools for the 
65 millions of its subjects ” 

The management of the Jails m Bengal was a subject which 
greatly occupied Sir George Campbell’s thoughts 
The principles which he considered should guide the 
department were enumerated in various Minutes, and changes of a 
radical nature, resulting from the altered policy which he thought it 
right to adopt, were effected in jail adn^mistrafion Thus, in appoint- 
ing Mr W L, Heeley, c s , a judicial officer of experience, to officiate 
as Inspector-General of Jails, a principal object which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had m view was that he should look into the subject 
from a judicial point of view, that is, ascertain whether the objects 
for which judicial sentences were passed viz the due punishment of 
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u In selecting existing paiksalaj for grants, the Magistrate and 
the aubdj visional officer would be guided by vanous consideration* 
they would give tome grants to old estabbshed/Jo/Wrr which were 
specially large and successful they would give some grmts to JMhato 
which were situate in huge villages, but bad heretofore been badly 
off owing to the poverty of the inhabitants they would give some 
grants to newly planted /a/Aro/oj of which thegwwr were espcaiD) effi- 
aent and active. * * * The Magistrate and the sub dm 

slooaJ officer would select for the new pslktalas the largest tillages 
unoccupied by any schooL No p*iAxxI a grant would be given to an) 
village which would not provide a bouse or hat of the ordinary kind uied 
in the village for the reception of the school When the villages * err 
selected, the nest question would be to hod teachers. If possible, tbe 
Magistrate or subdmsiooai officer would choose men of the or dinar) 
gu ntrxaAasaj class or of the truaAjj class and a new school master 
should always be, if possible, a resident of the village or Its neighbour! ood. 
****** 

“It woald be a condition of appointment of a new rfllage school master 
and of any grant of the master of an existing school, that he should, if 
called upon, attend the normal class for a time, leaving a substitute in 
charge of the school 

“ Pending the establishment of Man tapihties, it will probabl) be best 
to establish a moderate number of schools here and there as examples all 
over tbe district, and to select a limited tract for a more full experiment. 
*»**♦♦« 

“ When tbe system develops, when the rural Municipalities undertake 
schools with Government assistance, when the demands for and means of 
education increase, more money may be available, and we may attempt 
more schools. The object of the present grarit is to male a beginning of 
mass education *m the countr) and the Lreutehant Governor hopes to be 
assured that the mone) Is * ell-spent r 

At the same time, Sir G Campbell revised the scholarship rules 
and arranged a system of scholarships so as to enable clever and 
deserving bop to climb from the loo-eft to the highest sage Scho- 
larships seen; for the- first time awarded to primary schools. The 
various stages of schools wertTesubJlihcd so that ' the jlflcd son of 
a rotyaf or labourer mar ivccome a distinguished engineer or pty *1 
ckn or agriculturist or ad mlnbdrator of high degree ora Judge of 
the Highest Court ” being educated thereto at the JHibHc expense 
ihrouj* scholarship-. At the same time (treat care ira. to lw uVtn 
. 1 -. ,v. wiics held outto remarkable boji la prfman school* ntc 
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quite exceptional, and that the mass of boj s were not led to look 
bejond their own callings It was therefore very carefully provided 
that the subjects of examination in these primary schools should b6 
confined to the simple subjects really sought by the mass of the 
people 

The sjstem of primart education thus introduced was afterwards 
generall) acknowledged to ha\e succeeded beyond the anticipations 
of the most sanguine By the end of 1873, l he total grant for primary 
education had increased to nearly 8 lakhs, and 10,787 village schools, 
old and new r , with 255,728 scholars had been brought under the 
Government scheme By the 31st March 1874 there w’ere 12,229 
primary schools and 303,437 pupils The new r pathsalas w'ere report- 
ed to vary greatly in their pretensions and efficiency , but the 
general standard aimed at was that laid down by Government, being 
confined for the most part to reading and writing in the vernaculars, 
with native arithmetic and accounts Where English arithmetic had 
crept in and gained a footing, it was said to be geneially preferred 
Sir G Campbell thus w'rote, at the end of 1873 

“ Village communities and individuals are invited to set up schools 
with Government assistance The plan is to grant to village school- 
masters, who maintain tolerably efficient schools in the native fashion 
and submit to a certain amount of inspection and control, a subsidy or 
grant-in-ald for schools of an adequate salary, but which, eked out by 
fees and customary emoluments, may enable them to live The grant 
is usually no more than from 2 to 3 or 4 Rs per month, say on an 
average 5, 6, or 7 shillings pei 'month, or a capitation allowance amount- 
ing to about as much , and at this rate a little money goes a long way 
A certain sum has been allotted to each district, which the Magistrates 
and local Committees distribute to deserving school-masters who set 
up and maintain schools on these principles 

“This scheme has succeeded beyond all expectation Both the 
school-masters and the people have received it with a sort of enthusiasm 
The people in districts which were supposed to be Boeotian, in respect 
of the absence not only of education b'ut of all desire for education, 
have suddenly shown an avidity for the instruction offered to them which 
could not have been anticipated Decent school-masters are forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to take up all the grants available, and 
the full number of schools of which our means admit have been already 
established in almost every district or very nearly so Both our officers 
and the natne public fully admit and appreciate the success of thQ 
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and In none more than In aome of those In Bengal* Sir G Campbell 
felt that It wa a inevitable that much should be sacrificed if it was 
necessary to do so In order to avoid such destruction of human 
life If it were a mere matter of sanitary rule as some people would 
hare it believed if it could be secured th it a jail built on sanitary 
principles would be healthy while on not so built wai unhealthy 
Government might feel constrained to spend all their mpney on new 
jails and to take the consequences. The contrary was notorious]? 
the case. He had known many jails native buildings and such 
like contrary to all the laws of sanitation comparatively healthy and 
he had known prisoners die like rotten sheep In the finest modem 
buildings. By care In various ways the general result might be 
improved but how to ensure perfectly healthy jails was not known. 
Under all these circumstances, he was not prepared to sacrifice every 
thing to a very doubtful sanitation The Government did what It 
could bat for the time at any rate, It accepted a moderately 
excessive death rate, and secured a good amount of discipline 
and a moderate amount of labour for all prisoners and really severe 
punishment for a moderate proportion of them 

The central jails then existing were the Presidency jail the 
AJJpore jail and the European Penitentiary at Haxaribagh while 
other central jails were In course of construction at lihagalpur 
Mldnapore and Haxaribagh Sir G Campbell regarded the subject 


of jails as a very great and difficult work he did not claim that 
they had been made satisfactory or soon would be but that very 
great and beneficial Improvements were being carried out in the 
buildings and In the discipline and method of their atlmhUtrailon 


Sir G Campbell found a system in force bv which the Heads of 
Departments — Inspectors General and Director of 
injSKSortn. p u bllc Instruction — had In some respects exercised 
a large authority almost Independent of Govern 
menfcontrol whereas he was anxious thru district officers should 
not have too many masters and that the head of the district 
should control the local departments. He therefore In-roduccd 
changes to moke the Heads of Departments the .gents and 
inspectors on the part of Government bound to aid counsel 
and guide local odlcers each In his osvn department, without 
exercising local authoritr osrer them an I to criticise collar 
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and compare local facts for the information of Govern- 
ment His policy with regard to the position of the Magis- 
trate-Collectors must be stated in his own words It was his wish 
“ to render the heads of districts, the Magistrate-Collectors, no 
longer the drudges of many departments and masters of none but 
in fact the geneial controlling authority over all departments in each 
district On no subject had he formed an opinion more deliber- 
ately The Orissa Famine *Commisston took this view and all that 
he had since thought and seen has confirmed Mr Campbell in the 
opinion which he then shaied He might almost say that it was his 
belief that, all over India, the departments were ruining the empire 
Everywhere the same complaint was heaid — in the Panjab and the 
N W provinces, as in Madras and Bombay — that the district officers 
were not what they were, that their power and their influence have 
gone from them There is less of such complaint in Bengal because 
there the days when such power and influence existed are so remote 
as to be almost lost to memory But in a country where, as has been 
explained, we have in fact asserted our authority less completely than 
anywhere else m India, and where the people of the lemote interim 
are in a more native (so to express it) condition, the concentration of 
authority and the personal rule so consonant to oriental habits and 
feelings are, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, even more required 
than elsewhere Departments are excellent seivants, but, as he considers, 
very bad masters He Ms therefore striven to make the Magistrate- 
Collectoi of a great Bengal district, generally comprising \\ to 2^ millions 
of inhabitants, the real executive chief and administrator of the tract 
of country committed to him, and supreme over every one and every 
thing, except the proceedings of the Courts of Justice As district 
Magistrate, he is also head of the department of criminal justice which 
is charged with the summary trial of small cases and the inquiry into 
greater cases previous to trial at Sessions, although he generally 
rather distributes and superintends this work than does a large share of 
it himself’’ 

With regard to the subordination of the police to the Magistrate, 
he wrote in no less uncertain tone There was still a good deal 
of the old feeling in the police which gave rise to a longing for 
independence and occasional antagonism, while many Magistrates 
insufficiently exercised the powers which they really possessed, not 
feeling very sure of their ground Sir G Campbell aimed at making 
quite clear the thorough subordination of the police to the Magis- 
trate for all and everv purpose He wished to enable all capable 
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property The local police failed to obtain tabs faction so relation* 
with the Daflu were broken off their passes were blockaded and 
measures to bring them to terms or pnnuh them were earned out 
by a considerable force furnished by the Assam regiments But 
the matter passed out of the bands of the Lieutenant Governor on 
the formation of the separate Assam Administration. 

The subject of the sale of Waste Lands came before Sir G 
w.*u Campbell and the history of the question may be 

briefly recapitulated here a* it was for a long rime 
one of ranch importance In Bengal Lord Canning t Minute of 
17th October 1861 laid down 3 main principles on which gram* of 
waste lands were to be made in future. Thea- were first that u In 
any case of application foe such lands, they shall be granted In 
perpetuity as a heritable and transferable property , subject to no 
enhancement of laud re%enue assessment second that all pros 
pecti\e land revenue will be redeemable at the grantee 1 option by a 
payment in full when the grant is nude, or at the grantee s option 
a. sum. may be pud as earnest at the rate of 10 per cent leaving the 
unpaid portion of the price of the grant, which will then be under 
hypothecation until the price is paid in full n and third that u there 
shall bo no condition obliging the grantee to cultivate or dear 
any speclfb’ portion after grant within ah\ spedfic time The 
minimum price for the fee simple wa* fixed at Ri 2 8-0 or 5 
shillings per acre so that bypajing jo per cent of thi*, or 6rf per 
acre a title wa* obtained Moreover man} Urge tracts were obtain 
ed by speculation In anticipation of m mrement for a merely 
nominal payment. A despatch from the Secretary or State *ub*e 
queutly required In addition to these provision*, that grants ihould 
be surveved before sale and that all sales should be hr auction to the 
highest bidders above a fixed upset price 

There were beside* these, other *cu of waste land* rules sane 
tloned at dlff rent rime* for the whole or part* of Bengal 
rule* for the grant of waste lands In the Sundarbans issued In 1863 
rule for the granl ot waste land. In Darjeetlnf dated iSjj rule, 
for the sale of waste lands In the Assam ond Dacca Do, .Ion. the 
Old Assam rate land lease rule, of 1854 the near A. am settle 
ment rules which left a wide discretion a. .0 the term, on which 
msle Und should be leased to rcijvl' 
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Unfortunatel) in granting waste lands man) abuses were allowed 
to occur There was a great rush upon tca-plautmg, speculators 
bought upon credit Government wastes wherever they could get 
them and Government officers were so far carried avvav by the mama 
that the) relaxed the rules as to survevmg wastes before they were 
sold, and in other particulars It folio ved that large areas of wastes 
were sold to jobbers, who transferred them at a profit, or threw them 
up if the) could not do that , while m main cases cultivated lands, 
not regular!) settled, were sold as “ Government waste lands ” over 
the heads of the occupiers In other cases, lands be) ond the British 
border in others again valuable forest-lands, were sold under the 
waste land rules Before Sir G Campbell came to Bengal attention 
had been directed to this matter, and m Chittagong especially mis- 
takes had been recognized There had in more than one instance 
been risk of grave disturbance with frontier tribes on account of lll- 
judged sales of waste land in the occupation of border people To 
prevent complications Sir G Campbell published in August 1871 
ad infettm rules, and orders were passed that no more land should be 
sold revenue-free in perpetuit) without the pievious sanction of the 
Government of India, excepting any such small plots not exceeding 
10 acres in extent as might be required for buildings or gardens 
In March 1873 Sir G Campbell proposed new rules for leasing 
and for selling waste land, and recommended their immediate pro- 
mulgation so that the tea industry might go on He at the same 
time suggested that a special enactment should be passed securing 
the rights of Government in waste lands, and giving legal effect to 
the rules which might be passed , and he pointed out that the only 
Waste Lands Act as )et passed by the Indian Legislature had operat- 
ed to extinguish private rights, and to throw upon the public treasury 
the burden of compensating any right-holders who might make 
good their claims after sale had taken place The Government of 
India passed orders on the draft rules m August 1873 They held 
special legislation'not to be necessary , they generally approved Sir 
G Campbell’s rules, subject to certain alterations m detail , they 
directed that the Government law officers should be consulted as to 
the best way of securing the rights of Government, and as to the 
form of deeds-of-sale , and they directed that the rules should be 
arranged so as to keep the provisions which concerned purchasers 
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to had a sort of monopoly of high office and just as in England 
competition and selection by merit were very unpopular with the 
classes who had previously protided for rbhir sons through patron 
age the present measure fa unpopular with the upper looooof 
Bengal whom the organs alluded to chiefly represent/* Examina 
tionB were held annually during Sir G Campbell * administration 
and for some time afterwards, for admission Into the Native Cirri 
Service, but later other arrangement* were made for supplying the 
vacancies in the Subordinate Executive Sen- fee 

It was In 1871 7* that surve) s were undertaken with a view to 
Votiimn Ben**! e *kWish railway communication from the north 
BaIlw * r hank of the Canges with the districts In the dlrec 

tion of Darjeeling More than 1000 miles of proposed and alter 
native railways were surveyed and It was reported that along any of 
these routes a narrow gauge railway could be constructed for about 
£6qoq a mile Preliminary surveys were made for a line from ft 
point on the Ganges opposite to one of the principal stations of the 
Eastern Bengal line through the rich and populou* diitriclj of 
North Bengal se\eral of which had a population exceeding 600 per 
square mile and which produced enormous quantities of jute rice 
tobacco, sugar silk and other staples. The line would, It vras told 
open up a country of great commercial Importance sealed up for 
8 months of the rear and most inaccessible to the officers of Got 
eminent and other travellers at all seasons It would run up to the 
Toot of the Himalayas and terminate among the tea gardens of the 
Tarat under the hill stations of Darjeeling and Kurseong The 
report of the engineers was \ery favourable to the construction 0/ a 
cheap line The Government of Indh in November 187a accepted 
Sir G Campbell s views that the Northern Bengal RaJltnr ought 
to be undertaken and that the line advocated by the Bengal Got 
eminent and the engineer (Major Lindsay, a. r ) was the l>est 
that could be chosen They suggested that branches to Rangpur 
Bogra DInajpur and other centres ol trade would soon be found 
necessary when the trunk line was formed. Sir G Campbell fl!v> 
contemplated an extension towards Assam By the end of Ma« 

1873 the whole length of the Northern Bengal Railway of aot m <■* 
was slaked out and before the end of that year In consequence rf 
tbc pre cnrion. pro-pom of fhc crop In «hn .11 trim ihrwh ■*«. 
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the lme would run, the Gj\ eminent of India sanctioned the imme- 
diate commencement of work and many famine labourers W'ere 
relie\ed by employment on the railway embankments Extensions 
to Kuch Bihar and up the Tista \ alley w'ere also suggested Labour 
was at no time \ery abundant the people were not largely attracted 
to the railway works because the line did not run through the most 
most distressed tracts as thc\ subsequently became defined, the 
demand for labour was most marked in Dmajpur and Bogra 
Nevertheless, great progress was made before the rams of 1874 
The Garo lulls formed the most western portion of the hilly country 
Tho Giro e\pc between <\ssam on one side and the Sylhet and 

dulon Mt mensingh districts on the other They w-ere still 

marked as unexplored on the maps and were inhabited by a people of 
unquiet and marauding character, ne\cr yet subdued by any power 
and prone to commit depredations from the earliest times of our rule 
A considerable portion of the hills had been brought wnthin the pale 
of regular Government, but communities of independent Garos con- 
tinued to commit outrages on our dependent villages, so that Sir G. 
Campbell felt compelled w r ith regard to the peace of the neighbouring 
districts to propose to terminate their partial independence He 
thought the pear w r as ripe, and that a savage enclosure within our 
frontier should be terminated An expedition was sanctioned, and 
was most successful The expeditionary force of 500 armed police, 
supported by 3 companies of regular troops, was divided into 3 
columns, 2 of which entered the hills from the Goalpara and Mymen- 
smgh districts, and die third started from Tura under the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Garo hills about the middle of November 1872 
With little bloodshed or loss the independent country was completely 
occupied and subjected The tribes seemed to be taken by surprise 
and submitted without any serious fight Armed police posts were 
established, the ordinary petty tribute paid by the hill people was ex- 
acted and complete arrangements were made by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, suitable to a simple people, for the administration of the 
territory, which gave no further trouble to the Government of Bengal 
About this time too the Daflas along the Durrang and North 
Lakhimpur borders of Assam came into notice by 

’[' h n Dftfl&S 

perpetrating a raid in February 1872 on Dafla colo- 
nists in British territory, killing 2 persons and carrying off 44 with their 
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Magistrates to exercise their power to the full without hesitation or 
misgiving aud the police officers to feel that tbdr position was i a 
no degree eqaivocal and that the situation must be accepted. In 
issuing rules regarding pDlIc pro. Jure in criminal cases h- pointed 
ont the relation of the police to the district Magistrate whose hand* 
in fact they were They were the proper agencj for him to use for 
all purposes connected with the peace order and conscrvann of 
the district, the regulation of public assemblies, and other matters 
of dotrict management, such for instance as looking after the state 
of tho roads. In nil duties in wuich he required Itj the Magistrate 
was to receive from the police active and loyal assistance while he 
would on the other band b responsible thu the police n* re not 
Improperlj employed. Further looking at the Intimate relations 
existing between the Magistrate and police it was ordered that he 
ghouid bo consulted in regard to their appointments and promotions 
and a set of rules regulating the procedure In these matters was 
drawn up and promulgated. Subsequent!* also District Supenn 
tendents of police were proaiblted from corresponding direct with 
the Inspector General of Police or bis Deputies all matters except 
accounts and returns were ordered to be sent through the Magistrate 
of the district, except when that officer during his absence had gfsen 
orders to forward any particular case 

With bis experience of other part* of India, Sir G Campbell 
was much struck with the want — which put district 
officers at a ven great disadvantage— of any local 
xiuJTcwT executive establishments corresponding to the taluk 
Scr * lf * a art (ahstiJart or mamla/Jjrt officials elsewhere 

He early recorded his opinion that it was not desfrabie to pay joung 
uncovenanted officer. ^5° or /yon /rr «»»» lot learning their 
duly by vivisection ond that it nt» an extraordinary anomalr that 
while covenanted letvanU patted many examination! before en 
teh'og the jetvlce uncovrnanled aervnnli «hould enter nllhout any 
examination at all He .et himself therefore lo create an oryx 
nised service .upplcmenlnrv to the existing Subordinate Hrcuti.e 
Service to give executhe e'tablnlimcnti for <nbdivi lont ami 
thereby enable the dlatrlct officer, to odn.lnl.tcr the country more 
completely lie propM-d « the outa-t to have too at. of rub- 

dMdonal et..bli.l,ment. ami divide them Into y gmdet yj fr , 
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class, 33 second 34 third, composed of Sab-Deputy Collectors, 
ICanungos, chainmcn, and messengers, at a cost of about 2 lakhs 
per annum The Go\ eminent of India at first sanctioned 20 Sub- 
Deputies as an experimental measure and subsequently the whole 
scheme, granting towards it one lakh a year from Imperial revenues, 
being “ satisfied tint the establishments proposed are actually re- 
quired The Secretan of Stale anticipated “ the best results 
from the increased means of efficienc\ now afforded to the sub- 
ordinate administration of the Go\ernment of Bengal” Sir G 
Campbell laid it down that the new establishments should not be 
emplojed as mere clerks in office, but as execulne agents to 
help the district and sub diusional officers they were to be 
emplojed actnelj for executne, statistical, and (where magisterial 
powers were given) judicial work The appointments to these estab- 
lishments were made from among the men qualified by examination 
for the Natne Cnil Service, w’hich Sir G Campbell instituted For 
entrance into this service he prescribed a form of examination, open 
to all candidates allowed to present themselves in accordance wuth 
certain rules Besides the usual tests of educational attainments and 
character, he lqid dowm that “ candidates for appointments of over 
Rs 100 a month must show- that they can ride at least 12 miles at a 
rapid pace , candidates for inferior posts must ha\e a similar quali- 
fication or be able to w r alk 12 miles within 35 hours without difficulty 
or prostration ” This test of phjsical energy gave rise to some 
comment and mirth, owing to its novelty and to the discomfiture of 
some of the candidates, but the propriety of requiring it w f as 
generally admitted Classes for teaching the prescribed subjects 
were opened m the principal schools and colleges, and a Civil 
Service College w r as established at Hooghly Promotion was to be 
made from the lower to the higher grade of the Native Civil Service, 
according to merit, and Sir G Campbell pledged himself that, when- 
ever possible, Deputy Magistrate-Collectors- would be selected from 
the Sub-Deputies and that men would not, without good and special 
reason, be taken from outside for these places by mere exercise of 
patronage In spite of the attractions thus held out, he found his 
scheme to be unpopular wuth the public press “ The reason how T - 
ever is, he believes, not far to seek An opening-wide of the door 
of employment must be unpopular with the classes who have hither- 



separate from those which were for the guidance of public officers 
All these requirements were met the rules for the sale of waste land, 
were re-cast and re Issued. Sir G Campbell laid down that no sale 
should be allowed till the land had been surrejed and eramlned 
that no land should be sold over the heads of nahves In effective 
occupation and that land bearing valuable forest or supposed to con- 
tain minerals should not be sold without special reference to Govern 
ment Lease rales were not formulated but were dealt with accord 
ing to the merits of each particular case. The \\ extern Duars were 
excluded from the operation of the general rules for the sale of 
waste lands a late Commissioner having remarked that these 
Duars will hereafter be the finest property In Hindustan* as they had 
a magnificent soil and an abundant water supplv 

In 187a 3 agrarian troubles broke out In the district of Pabna 
n* in Eastern Bengal accompanied by considerable 

dwtartmr>«*. breaches of the peace. The disturbances originated 
In the Sirajgan] sub-division of that district. The actual rental of 
the estates in the disturbed pargaaa had not been raised for some 
years, but the lamndars were in the habit of realizing heavy cesses 
of various sorts which had gone on for so long that It was scarccir 
clear what portion of their collections was rent and what Illegal 
cesses AVhercas under the law rents could only be enhanced h> a 
regular process after notice duly given In the previous )ear no such 
notices had been served In Pabna but the sanvtdirx or man) of 
them attempted Irregularl) to Effect a large enhancement both br 
direct increase of rent and by the consolidation of rent and cesses 


and besides this enhancement they stipulated that the raw at: were 
to pay all cesses that might be Imposed b) Government and that 
occupancy ralyats should be made liable to ejectment if they 
quarrelled with their tamtndjr — conditions which the rapalx might 
very properly resist. The recent Inquiries with respect 10 illegal 
exactions by xawundarx and the apprehended extension to the 
dijtrict of the Road Cm. Act, uodcr which the rental wa. registered 
Induced the cienftr; to try to penuade tbelr tenant, to ghc them 
written engagements Some ranordjri In 1871 actually rocceedcJ 
in thl*, and the term, of the engagement, granted were ten- unfair 

to the raira/a Theie ’ fcrc P* 11131 ^ bw ,K,onr U,c 

procM. wa. complete they repudiated the author!.)- of the teg..terfng 
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agent. The difficulties were enhanced by disputes as to measure- 
ment, which all over Bengal had always afforded a fertile source of 
quarrel between landlord and tenant, there being no uniform standard 
and the local measuring-roll vaning from paigana to paigana and 
almost from Milage to village In Pabna especially there w r as 
extreme dtversil} of measuring standards. All the zamindats •were 
not equally bad, but there were undoubtedly some among them 
who resorted to illegal pressure and strongly attempted .illegal en- 
hancement , in the cases where the shares w r ere much sub-divided 
also special oppression was practised and the quarrels among the 
sharers themselves had not a little to do with the outbreaks 

At first, the i aiyals gave w'ay for the most part, but later one or 
two villages, which had not been so subnnssne, gained successes 
m the courts One village stood out from the first , certain suits 
for enhanced rents were rejected on appeal after having been w r on 
in the Munsif s court , a ; aiyat kidnapped had been liberated and 
the zamvtdar punished These and other successes gradually turned 
the scale, and there was a reaction against exorbitant demands after 
the first surprise was over In the spring the ; aiyals commenced to 
organise themselves for systematic resistance In May, the league 
spread, and by the month of June it had spread over the whole of 
the pdigana The 1 aiyals calmly organized themselves into bidroht, 
(= rebels,) as they styled themselves, a word which might be inter- 
preted into unionists, — under the influence of an intelligent leader 
and petty land-holder, and peaceably ^Informed the Magistrates that 
they had united The terms held out by the league were very 
tempting, viz ,the use of a very large bigha of measurement and 
very low rent, and it was not therefore necessary to resort to much 
.intimidation to induce fresh villages to join | In some instances, 
intimidation was resorted to with this object Towards the latter 
end of June 1872 emissaries were sent in all directions to extend the 
league and large bands of villagers were formed No doubt, persons 
who ow r ed any private grudges, or bad characters for the sake of 
plunder, took advantage of the assemblies collecting to turn them 
to their own ends, and to commit the excesses that certainly occurred 
in several quarters, but of which very exaggerated reports were 
circulated Serious outrages by bond fide tenants were not very 
numerous, and but a few houses were actually burnt and plundered. 

35 
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The etonea of murders and of other outrages that were cmrent were 
without foundation. No one in the sob division of Sirajganj ms 
seriously hurt during the disturbances no camudar s house or 
principal office was attached and nothing of considerable value 
was stolen Such cases of violent crime as did occur were due to 
the criminal class who took advantage of the excitement. At Rang 
pur Sir G Campbell beard that the uncomfortable relations of the 
ratyalt and lammiart in Pabna were likely to lead to serious dlstur 
bance at Goalundo he met the Jfagutrate and fully satisfied himself 
of the course of action being adopted by Ibe authorides. Upon hll 
return to Calcutta he Issued the following Proclamation under date 
the 4th of July — 

“ Whereas in the district of Pabna, owing to attempts of cam in 
darz to enhance rents «Dd comb/nadons of mi/ais to resist the tame, 
large bodies of men have assembled at several places In a riotous and 
tumultuous manner and sepons breaches of the peace have occurred— 
T/dt is very gravely to warn nil concerned that, while on the one hand 
the Government will protect th e people from all force and extortion, and 
the xamindan mast assert any claims they ma> hare by legal means 
only on the other hand the Government will firmly repress nil violent 
and Illegal action on the part of the raiyals and will strictly Ering to 
justice all who offend against the law to whatever dasi they belong 

1 The raifats and others who have assembled are hereby required 
to disperse, and to prefer peaceably and quietly any iterances they may 
have- If they so cqme forworn, they will be patiently listened to but 
the officers of Government connti listen to rioters on the contrarj, they 
will take severe measures against them. 

M It Is asserted by the people who have combined to resist the 
demands of the gatnlndars that they are to be the rujrats of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and of Her only These people, and alt who listen 
to them, art warned that the Government cannot and will not Interfere 
with the ngbts of property ns secured by lawi that they must pay 
what Is legally due from them to those to whom it is legally due It is 
perfectly la* fal to unite m a peaceable manner to resist anj excessive 
demands of the -awttndars but It is not lawful to unite to use violence 
and intimidation. 

While the attitude of Go'emment was ihos made clear mei urcs 
were mien for the reBoration of peace and order Fvtra police -etc 
tlopalcbed to the diilrict whereupon rioting cored almn t 
mmediatelr after many orre^a bad been made principal!) 
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noting and illegal assembly , and 147'pcrsons comictcd But there 
■was no abatement of the combinations of the raiyals , and the 
movement spread through most of the Pabna district, and into 
Bogra the taijah met the demand of the zammdars for too much 
by offering too little Sir G Campbell anxiousl) considered •what 
the further dul\ of Go\crnmcnt should be in the matter He did 
not see lus waj to interfere bj legislation without raising very 
great questions which could not be settled without long and difficult 
discussions His course was to attempt to promote compromise 
by influence and advice lie addressed himself to the best of the 
zamuidats , and desired the local officers to do so The samtnda/s 
were urged to offer reasonable terms of present settlement and 
future security to the / aiya/s, and the latter were strongly advised 
and urged to accept such terms as the Government officers 
thought reasonable Considerable success attended these efforts 
Meantime there was a remarkable subsidence of unhealthy excite- 
ment The organs of the zamvtdais urged dnect Government 
interference by means of a Commission empowered to settle 
differences The Government of India also suggested this solution 
Sir G Campbell had been reluctant to appoint extra Munsifs to 
try the rent-cases, and had found that things settled themselves 
much more fairly by compromise than extra Munsifs could settle 
them He saw r that the whole question of the relations of land- 
lords and tenants w T as being raised, and doubted wffiether it would 
be possible to avoid some further review and adjustment of the 
rent law, as there was great difficulty in determining what rents were 
really payable and the zamindar' s claims to enhancement As to 
the appointment of a special Commission, he objected to one 
that w'ould merely deal summarily with the differences between 
landlord and tenant, but expressed his acceptance of one that would 
deal thoroughly with the points at issue and settle them for a long 
time As a fact no special Commission w r as appointed partly by 
compromise, partly by the natural movement of events, partly by the 
shadow of the impending famine of 1873-4, the Pabna difficulties to a 
very great extent settled themselves for the time The disputes bet- 
ween landlords and tenants, in fact, remained m abeyance during 
the famine which postponed the adjustment of the rent question 
Still things were unsettled in several districts though the public peace 
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wis not again disturbed and in tome canes the scene of the tlraggle 
to s transferred to the Civil Count. 

These Pabna rent ditturbancea of 1873 TOr* real);- the origin of 
the discussion and action which eventnally led to the enactment of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, I of 1885 

To increase the efficiency and working powers of the Government 
* of it teemed to Sir G Campbell indispen 

Ckrr*mm*ct orfflo**. gably necessary to have Government offices concen 
t rated in one building those of the Bengal Go\crnment were at that 
time scattered about far apart in different quarters of Calcutta, The 
Bengal Secretariat had been several times moved In 1854 the office 
was at 1 Council House Street m 1856 it was at Somerset Buildings, 
Strand In Sir G Campbells time it occupied two houses one in 
Chowringht (on the site of the present School of Art) the other In 
Sudder Street. Fundi were provided -for the proposed concentration, 
but there was difficulty about a site. Sir G Campbell would 
have preferred the strip of waste land between Talk $ nata and 
Lower Circular Road, and between the AHpore and hidderpore 
bridges lying outside the official limits of the Calcutta moidan 
but the Commander in Chief objected and the Government of India 
were averse to any encroachment on the matJa* whether within or 
without the official limit* It was then proposed as the most econo 
mical arrangement to utilise Writers Buildings, on the North of 
Dslbgusie Square for the purpose It was Intended to enlarge W filer. 
Buildings, connect them with the old Custom house and locate as 
map) offices as possible In this range. But this scheme was Inde 
finitely delayed because the East India Railway rented part of 
Writers Buildings from the Bengal Government for offices, and 
other accommodation for them was not forthcoming 

The system of parallel promotion os It was called in the Execu 

^ tire and Judicial lines of the Civil Ser\Ice date* 

rro *°" from Sr G Campbell s time III* object wa* to 
stop CM Servants from being aWt of nece sUv clanged from tf* 
Executive to the Judicial line and vice vtn* at every frequeniJr recur 
nng step of promotion. It was settled therefore that they should be 
invited after some years’ service to ch*>e one line or the other In 
which they should ordinarily he required to remain To make 
attractions of each Hue fairly equal It was nece>uty to cqua&c the 
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salaries of the Magistrate-Collectors and of the Judges, 1 e , so to 
adjust the salaries that it would not be necessary to promote every 
Magistrate-Collector to be a Judge for the sake of the increase m 
salarj Sir G Campbell proposed that there should be 30 officers of 
each grade, 15 of each on Rs 2,500 per mensem and 15 on Rs 2,000 
E\cntuall\ sanction was gi\ cn to a cadre of 15 Judges on Rs 2,500 
each, 15 on Rs 2,000 each, 15 Magistrate-Collectors on Rs 2,250 
each, 15 on Rs i,Soo each, 6 on Rs r.5ooeach One object of this 
scheme was to obviate the evils arising from too frequent changes and 
to secure more permanent, more efficient and more experienced 
officers for the charge of districts and other important posts A greater 
degree of permanency of officers in their posts was attained by this 
sjstem and it was generally approved Before resigning office Sir 
G Camjibell strongly urged upon the attention of the Viceroy the 
claim of the Bengal officers to such an addition of pay as would at 
least put them in that respect on an equal footing with the officers of 
other prownces but the representation produced no result 


Some progress was made in Sir G Campbell’s time in the estab- 


Experimontal 

farm') 


lislnnent of experimental farms, of which he wrote 
in not a very sanguine tone 


“ The Lieutenant-Governor knowa that there is but little reality in our 


farms at present, but he hopes foi the future and has persevered in get- 
ting up the forms of farms, in the hope that we shall put life into them 
afterwards The view we have in establishing these farms is three-fold — 
(1) the introduction of scientific cultivation , (2) the teaching of improved 
agricultural processes for economising labour , (3) the introduction of 
new staple products into the country The fact remains, however, that 
in practical husbandry the native agriculturists must and will beat us until 
we have as exact a knowledge as themselves of the soil, climate, and 
plants of the country This can only be attained by careful and protract- 
ed observation of their modes of farming by educated European farmers, 
who, instead of interfering too much with the natives, will be content to 
watch, season after season, every one of their processes and the way in 
which they encounter the emergencies of Indian agriculture Not until 
we have done all this, and have become familiar with the character and 
resources of native husbandry, can we hope to set up a model farm 
amongst them that will not bring discredit upon us by failure The 
Lieutenant-Governor therefore has dropped the term “model” farms 
altogether And as to the nature of our experimental farms, our first 
efforts should be, His Honor thinks, ftot to farm directly ourselves, but to 
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select intelligent redyats to farm after their own fashion upon our land 
under the supervision of our agents, encouraging them to emulate each 
other’s efforts and giving slight assistance for the purpose of drawing out 
the foil extent of their knowledge and aptitude as cultivators. In the 
coarse of 3 or 4 seasons a good European fanner would then have 
mastered the whole extent of their resources and knowledge, and would 
probably be prepared with well considered plans for supplementing the 
defective resources of the raiyat improving bis processes, Introducing 
new ones, and establishing what we might perhaps call with propriety n 
u model farm The prime difficulty is that we can do nothing effectual 
untfl we get a proper man to advise us at the headquarters of the 
Government 0 

While attempt* were being: made to get a good bead agriculturist 
for Calcutta, a beginning had been effected with the experimental 
farms at various places. 

Inquiries conducted by order* of Sir G Campbell made It clear 
*xjo«(hu tbat ,n *P ile of t,lc prohibitions of the law 

by mmtnJar*. cesses and duties fn large number* were levied by 

almost every land-holder These Illegal levies were divisible Into 
two classes (1) illegal transit and market due* taken from the 
general public and (a) Illegal cesses levied from the agricultural 
royals by the landlords In addition to the legal rents. As to die 
former In the absence of legislation Sir G Campbell was not 
willing to take measures not urgently necessary He did not 
propose to interfere Immediately with private markets on private 
ground where the proprietor suppifed sheds and facilities for trade 
and was moderate In his demand* but he drew a distinction between 
public and private markets and directed that market dude* other 
than regular shop-rents should be prerented In public market* and 
baxars He also Issued order* to stop the lery of Illegal river and 
mooring tolls With regard to the large number of various dues 
and charge* levied from the ratyals he ruled that district officer* 
should Interfere In the case of on, eslremc oppression In on, 
case. In which anp duress or violence is used br amnjart or others 
10 enforce illegal cesses, the Magistrate should Interfere prompllt 
trendng the matter as an extortion an.l wherever In anp j srtlculsr 
estate the umndar bp an) means manages to collect from hit 
rami’ Inordinate cesses exceeding those sanctioned In the uuge. 
fo that part of the countrp roeaaures should he taken to Implm so 
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ascertain the facts, to protect and instruct the raiyais as to their 
rights, and generally to put a stop to such oppressions by every 
legal and proper means ” Advantage was also taken of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the publication of the Road Cess rules to make it 
generally known to the people that, excepting that One cess, of 
which the burden on the raiyafs was to be strictly limited in each 
district, all other cesses were illegal and irrecoverable by law. Sir 
G Campbell proposed to take special measures in Orissa to protect 
the ia.iya.ts and - punish zamindars who had most frequently violated 
the law but the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
declined to sanction them As to the general question Sir R. 
Temple concurred with Sir G Campbell in thinking that, while cases 
of the extortion of illegal cesses by violence should not be suffered 
to go unpunished, and while district officers might properly interfere 
in instances of clear oppression (if such instances should unhappily 
occur), the question might in general be left to adjust itself in the 
manner which would naturally result from the gradual spread of 
education, intelligence, and independence among the classes from 
whom the cesses had previously been levied With these views the 
Government of India concurred. 

Sir G Campbell expressed his strong opinion that the position 
of the Bengal Government should be either raised 
ohangM ti cont°em or lowered i e either the Government should be 
strengthened with reference to the vastness of its 
territories and responsibilities, or reduced to more limited functions : 
and not only should the Government itself be strengthened, but the 
excessive length of the official chain should be shortened His 
general plan was to amalgamate the Board of Revenue with the 
Government, and perhaps include the executive functions of the 
High Court — “ so great a Government cannot be efficiently carried 
on by one man alone ” The Government of India preferred the 
alternative of diminishing the territories of the Bengal Government 
and relieving it of the political affairs^ of the frontier This was 
effected, eventually, by making Assam and the adjacent districts of 
Bengal into a separate Administration, a proposal to which Sir G. 
Campbell did not object He still adhered to the idea of shortening 
the official chain, but it was understood that he did not approve of 
the possibility of being outvoted by Members of Council as col- 



leagues. The subject of constitutional change* In the Government 
has from that date made no advance though It has often been alluded 
to In a desultory manner 

Sir G Campbell also placed it on record that the constitution of 
iurora oi the ^ Munidpalit) required reform, In hli 

ougtu uonid Utne there was friction between the Chairman and the 

Justices and some of the latter had taken a line 
adverse to Government, and were not responsible to any comtltucncv 
■whereas SIrG Campbell was of opinion that there should be an 
efficient control by a responsible Chairman and by Government It 
was found that busy men could not spare the time to listen to long 
speeches and lake part In municipal affairs so that the latter had fallen 
Into the hands of a few individuals but he felt that cost!) Improve 
ments were required which should be dealt with b) a responsible 
body and that Government should have a sufficient controlling voice 
M He was more and more convinced that the present constitution of the 
Calcutta Municipality is not good. There is loo much of n spurious inde- 
pendence. There has been occnsion for question whether n body of well 
to-do householders have not preferred to reduce the direct house 
taxation when taxation affecting a poorer class had perhaps greater 
claims to consideration. The Justices are so far Independent of the 
Goverament that the Government reall> is not responsible for the great 
and weighty matters affecting the metropolis of India which are in 
volved m great undertakings and much expenditure of money »Itb a 
rapidly increasing debt Not being in a position to interfere with 
dignity and effect, it is compelled very much to abstain from interference. 
On the other hand, the Committee of Justices and such bodies, to whom 
many things are now delegated are not efficient for executive wort, ns 
was, for instance, prominently brought to light by the failure of the 
Calcutta Census. The position of the Chairman is exceptionally diffi 
cult and unpleasant, and it is only in the case of a singular persons! 
influence that any officer so placed can combine efficiency with smooth 
nesi of working— the one is almost necessarily sacrificed to any attempt 
to obtafa the other Mach had been achieved by Mr (Sir)S S lloq, but 
the Lieutenant Governor much fears that some very important ques 
tions have lately dnfied. Hu personal opinion is that the Municipality 
should be radically reformed. At the same time, to devue a rood 
constitution for such a town is ft work of extreme difficulty i ami 
perhaps, discouraged by the ill success of bis endeavours for Municipal 
reform the Lieutenant Governor has not yet attempted iL ’ 
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The most important Acts of 1873 were those relating to Em- 
Embankment bankments and Drainage, and Emigration So 

find Drainage Act far back as 1 868 the attention of Government had 

been drawn to the injuries sustained in a district from inun- 
dation, owing to certain obstructions erected m a drainage channel 
and the desirability of providing for the drainage of tracts which 
might be intimately connected with embankments had come to 
light In due course the Embankment Act, VI (B C) of 1873, was 
passed to consolidate the law and give ample powers to the Col- 
lectors of Land Revenue and to the district engineers acting under 
their authority to take charge of, remove, or alter existing embank- 
ments , to improve drainage and remove obstructions to it , to 
construct and open or shut sluices in embankments for irrigation 
or other purposes In ordinaty cases the procedure of the Act 
provided for full publicity being given to the proceedings of the 
Government officers, and for due notice being given to parties whose 
interests might be in any way affected. In cases of emergency, 
however, - where life or property was in imminent danger, the ordi- 
nary procedure might be dispensed with, and such immediate action 
be taken as might be found necessary. The land required for 
works was to be ordinarily acquired under the Land Acquisition Act, 
but strict procedure was to be dispensed with in urgent cases An 
entirely new feature of the Act was the provision for charging the 
cost of works to estates in proportion to the extent to which they 
were benefited , and the schedule contained a hat of embankments 
the property of Government and maintained and kept up at the 
public expense The Bill became law at a most opportune moment, 
and Sir G Campbell, immediately on receiving the Viceroy’s assent, 
issued a circular calling the attention of all local officers to the Act, 
and pointing out that it could be most usefully applied with the 
object of affording labour to the sufferers from the scarcity in the 
distressed districts The v\orks connected with the Gandak embank- 
ment were at once brought under the Act 

Certain defects having been discovered m the law regulating the 
Labour Emi transport of emigrants to the districts of Assam, 
^ration Act Cachar, and Sylhet, it was found necessary to pass 
Act VII (B C ) of 1873, or the “ Labour Districts Emigration Act” 
to remedy the defects, and consolidate the law relating to the 
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emigration of labourers to the labour district*. One of its chief 
features was the countenance It gave to a system of free-recrnlt 
Ing side by side with ordinary recruiting under the law A* free 
emigrants would have considerable advantages over emigrant* 
enlisted under the Act, if no restriction were placed upon the number 
allowed to embark at one time In any one \es*el or boat, the 
number of the former was limited by the Act to jo This proriilon 
was also deemed necessary as a precaution against outbreaks of 
cholera and other similar diseases. Another Important feature was 
the authority given to employers to arrest without warrant any 
labourer or emigrant enlisted under the Act who having arrived at a 
labour district deserted his employers sen Ice Thi* authority 
however was conhned to cases In which there was no Magistrate 
resident within io miles of the place where such labourer wa* 
arrested. On tbs passing of the Bill Sir G Campbell expressed a 
hope that, in the course of a few years the Interests of employers 
and labourers might be found to be so intimately bound up together 
that resort to legislation would be no longer necessary td enforce 
their mutual obligations 

While Sir G Campbell was at Darjeeling In 1873 the Maharaja 
r.bct of Sikhim with hi* Prime Minister (hi* brother 
thnmxfo Sikhfaa- Cbongzed Kabbar) and retinue paid him a visit. 


(to ask for an increase of his allowance from R* 9000 to 
L wood ptranMum) and SI* G Campbell .eland the opportunity 
to advance the development of trade through Slkhlm «Uh Central 
AsI . It ,u settled that after the rain. Sir J Fdgar then 
Lwty Commissioner of Darjeeling should visit Slkblm and 
□L local Inquiries, nsc rtnln the actual condition extent and 
of the trade with Tib t, the best line for a rov I to take 
prospects o[ ^ one Tbl . Maharaja promised 

and theadn > „ on lhc Government of 

■" M, ' 5tan " ( J, Ume lad come when » might fairly 
India his beUeft Gorcmmc „ t lb e abandonment of It. policy 
prea.upon.be Ch G concerI1 ed and he felt com Inccd 

of exclusion so tar as ,y b- ,be MIshml country 

.hathySdrh 0[ flIrIr easy access Into Centra. \«. 
there were amiable ro ^ attnu „ of a rrosperou. 

; H ; t h \Tanvt'c he though, rar radical Improvement In ■>* 
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Formation of tlio 
Chief Commission 
orship of Ass mi 


Sikhim route must considerably increase traffic and intercourse with 
the Tibetans. In the cold weather Sir J Edgar made a long tour 
along the Sikhim-Tibet frontier and into the interior of Sikhim 

Under a Proclamation issued under 17 and 18 Vic c 77, s. 3, 
and published on the 7th of February 1874, the 
districts of Kamrup, Durrung, Nowgong, Sibsagar, 
Lakhimpur, Garo Hills, Khasia and Jaintia Hills, 
Naga Hills, Cachar, and Goalpara, Mere taken under the immediate 
authority and management of the Governor-General-in-Council and 
formed into the Chief Commissionership of Assam, of which Colonel 
R H Keatinge, v c , c s 1 , was appointed Chief Commissioner Subse- 
quently on the 1 2th September 1874, the district of Sylhet was also 
annexed to As c am These districts comprised an area of 41,798 sq 
miles with a population of 4,132,019 

Other matters of some importance came before Sir G Campbell 
upon Avhich is impossible to dwell at length — 

.Miscellaneous 

such as — 1 he Calcutta medical institutions — medi- 
cal schools in the interior of Bengal and the Calcutta Medical 
College— -road communications from the Western to the North-East- 
ern districts of Bengal — the expenditure of road cess money on vil- 
lage roads — iahsildan establishments for Government khas viahals — 
the appointment of a managing representative by a plurality of 
co-sharing landlords — Muhammadan education and the Mohsin 
endowment — registration of Muhammadan marriages and divorces 
• — the question of office hours in the mu/assal — the appointment of 
Honorary Magistrates, &c &c Under Sir G Campbell an experiment 
was made to effect an increase in the revenue derived from country 
spirit without promoting consumption This was done by decreas- 
ing the number of shops and putting them up to auction (subject 
to an upset pnce The Board of Revenue, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Alonzo Money, c b , were asserting about this time that in most 
places the sadar distillery sj stem was a total failure, an opinion, 
which in the absence of sufficient evidence of smuggling, Sir G. 
Campbell declined to accept 

The Bengal-Bihar famine of 1873-74 began while Sir G 
Campbell Mas Lieutenant-Governor and came to an 
B faminoof ar end after Sir R Temple had succeeded him The 
literature ot this famine is so voluminous that it is 
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not easy to compress an account of the subject within reasonable 
limits Besides all the official correspondence of the time 
and Sir R Temples final Minute of the 31st October 1874 and 
the Famine Commissioners report of 1880 (Part III Famine 
Histones) both Sir G Campbell and Sir R. Temple have at 
subsequent penods recorded their recollections, the former In his 
Memoirs of my Indian Career Vol H and the latter In his "Men 
and events of m> time in India and The Ston* of my Life ” The 
official documents contain mnch information In detail which Is hardly 
worth reproducing after so long an interval whereas the recoilec 
tiona appear to omit some of the main facta and figures. Lxtracts 
from both sources will I think, best show not only what occurred 
but the shares which the successive Lieutenant Governors took In the 
policy adopted and the relief operations in both cases under the 
orders of the Government of India and Her Majesty's Government 
As a brief and general introduction to the whole subject I trill first 
quote the short account of this famine given In Tart I of the 
Report of the Famine Commission of 1878-80 

H The monsoon of 1873 was not abnormal during the 3 months, June 
July and August, but in northern Bengal It ceased premature!) in 
September and mnch of the winter ncc crop, which npens in Vovcm 
ber was consequently lost The Bengal Government from Inquiries 
institu ed for the purpose, wo* led to believe that the Inevitable effect of 
this loss would be to involve the inhabitants of a large part of the pro- 
vince m a severe famine j it accordingly set about making preparations 
with the utmost energy to carry Out relief measures on a scale and mith 
a thoroughness which had never been equalled before The principles 
adopted b> the Government were \ery different from those accepted on 
an> former similar occasion. It was considered that the operations of 
private trade could not be relied on, and therefore that it would be neces- 
tary to accept the responsibility of providing the distressed districts with 
the whole quantity of food likely to be required. After ehbora e esti 
mates had been framed, it was decided, with the nppronl of the fr<nem 
ment of India and the Secretary of Sate, to import 480000 tons of nee 


and the greater part of this stock was purchased for the Gmeromentin 
Dumu, sent up^ouotty by railtray and distributed to depot! icllcffl 
over the famine area by the agency of borerament officer!. The e n 
motel pronded ngainjt every possible contingency the failure of coo 
tractors, murrain among the cattle the teotrrenee of tltoo ht In the « 
.mng monsoon. Relief was ndmin, tiered mainly In the f win of emp ,y 
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ment on works and of gratuitous assistance to the infirm , but under 
rules which in their details were very different from those previously 
followed Tests weie not to be stringently enforced m localities where 
the distress was excessive and widespread In place of the self-acting 
tests which on previous occasions had been held to be useful and to 
some extent necessary, reliance was placed on personal knowledge, 
on the part of the relieving officer, of the applicant’s condition and 
want A large special establishment of inspecting officers was appointed, 
and the country subdivided among them, in the hope that, With the 
help of the resident zanutidcus, and leading taiyats, they might obtain 
such personal knowledge of the condition of every village and its 
inhabitants The intention having been formed of preventing loss of 
life at any cost, so far as practicable, tests or restrictions were relaxed 
m respect of the wages, the amount of work done, and the character 
of the work offered , and sufficient money or gram for their sustenance 
was allowed to all comeis who were ftnmft facie in want Cultivators 
were invited to take loans of money or rice repayable without interest 
About 340,000 tons of gram were disposed of in the relief operations, a 
quantity sufficient to provide sustenance for not less than 3,000,000 
people for ymonths The famine area was estimated at 40,000 sq 
miles, and the population affected at 17 millions Of these 735,000 were 
employed on works for 9 months, 450,000 received gratuitous relief 
daily for 6 months, and 3,200,000 bought gram at low rates enough to 
support them for 7 months, or received advances of gram or cash, large 
part of which was repaid to the Government When all pressure had 
passed away the surplus stock of giain left on the hands of the Govern- 
ment amounted to more than 100,000 tons, the provision of a reserve 
having been designedly made when the original purchase was effected 
This had to be sold at a great loss, adding not a little to the total cost 
of the relief measures, which reached ,£6,500,000 sterling, or as much 
as the total expenditure on all past famines m all parts of India from 
the beginning of the century up to that time The result of inquiries 
specially made on the subject was to indicate that no mortality whatever 
was due to the famine, and that the bountiful relief given did not have 
the effect of rendering the population indisposed to return to their usual 
labours when it ceased ” 

Sir G Campbell’s narrative of the famine up to the date of 
his retirement and of some of its subsequent history may now be 
reproduced, and will form a fitting conclusion to this account of his 
administration, as ft was the last great subject to occupy his time 
and thoughts m India He wrote m his Memoirs as follows — 
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“The rainy season of [873 commenced late and rather scanty bat 
during Jaly and August the rain was sufficient for agricultural operations, 
and the Cartier and drier crops were got in and grew But after that 
the rains tailed more suddenly and completely than had been known in 
the present century and the effect on the main nee crops o\er great 
tracts was most disastrous. Bihar lires partly by the dner crops and 
partly by rice— the latter chiefly in North Bihar quite the most populous 
part of India. Bengal proper may be said to be almost wholly a nee 
country 

“One of my reforms find been to introduce a system of periodical 
reports from each district on the state of the country When September 
passed with scarcely any rain the summon became serious, and, as 
October advanced without a drop of the final rainfall usually expected 
at that season, the report* from all tides became alarming in the highest 
degree. My position was one of peculiar responsibility Not only was 
I responsible for the safety of an enormous population, but, as an expert 
who had inquired mto former famine*, and tat ra judgment on others, 
that personal responsibility was much accentuated. At the tame time 
one of the things I had learned was the extreme difficulty of making 
a sure forecast, especially where statistical information, was so very 
imperfect asm Bengal I knew too, that the reaction after the failure 
cm the occasion of Orissa famine had caused a tendency toward* too 
much rather than too little alarm, and that my function must be almost 
os much to moderate and keep within bounds, as to take care that there 


was no neglect of the symptoms of approaching famine. \\ hen the 
reality of the failure was known, I was almost too well *erred by the 
press, which had certainly ineffectually warned the Government of the 
danger In Orissa, and was now most ready to support the official 
representations regarding the imminence of danger in Bengal Perhaps 
my caution in the matter compared to the less restrained statements in 
the press, induced the Government of India to entertalo some anxiety 
if not tome distrust, and caused Her Majesty’s t orernment at home 


to be almost in advance of ounelre* in suggesting immediate extra 
ordinary measures in the way of importing food from a distance. The 

.ensttivcness, too, ou the subject of famine after the Onra (allure led to 
the Insttuctton that we were on do account to permit an) horoirt life to 
Be lost which could b) anj mean, be sared, an Insttuctton which In.olted 
tome antic!) to those who knew the difficulty of cerulnl) foreran™, 
who. might occur In the Utter pan of Ocrober there -a. no doubt « 
the reality, though there might still be question of the degree of the 
fallore. I went tn Patna, the rapiUl of II, bar ,0 male taqatr.es «•( « 
the tajrd October I offimlly reported “the graces, apprehent.on, of 
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general scarcity throughout the country, and of worse cmIs in large parts 
of it ” 'lhcrc were still slight hopes of an unusually late fall of ram, but 
nothing came, and m the first half of November the prospects became 
very black indeed Besides reporting to the Government of India, I 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State that there was an c\ccssne failure 
of the nee crop in Bihar and parts of Bengal north of the Ganges, and a 
short crop in a wider area , also, that the pi ospccts for the spring crops 
m Bihar were very bad These spring crops are the wheat, barley, etc, 
sown in October and November, and reaped in the early spring And 
if there was one point on which all the reports vvcic uniform and positive 
it was that, owing to the failure of the latter rams, the ground was so dry 
that the seed could not possibl) germinate 

“ The supp!> of funds to meet famine on a large scale rested wholly 
with the Government of India, so that I could have done little without 
their sanction But on the alarm becoming serious Lord Northbiook 
burned down from Simla, and we were able to arrange matters b) personal 
consultation between the Governments of Bengal and India Sir Richaid 
Temple, who was understood to be my probable successor in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, paid me a visit at Belvedere, and we all united in efforts 
to avert calamity 

“At this time I made a proposal of which something must be said 
In addition to the provision of work and a supply of food for the 
labourers, I proposed that the export of rice should be pi olnbited The 
expcnence of Orissa and elsewhere showed how slowly trade is diveited 
from its accustomed channels, and in this emeigcncy 1 wished so far 
to anticipate private action There was no doubt that under the existing 
law the Viceroy in Council was expressly empowered to take such action, 
and native opinion was all in favour of such a couise At first my ex- 
piession was prohibition of export from “India”, which would techni- 
cally include Burma, really a separate country, with no land communi- 
cation with India , but within a few days I confined the recommendation 
to export from Bengal, and it was on that basis that the question was 
argued The mam export of what is called Indian nee is from Burma — 
the only other province that largely exports is Bengal — and there the 
export is very variable, according to the circumstances of each yeai, 
never exceeding a small propoition of the production About this time 
it became clear that in spite of alarming reports the nee survived in the 
lower and moister districts of the east and sea-board, from whence the 
surplus usually came — the excessive failure was confined to the noith- 
western districts of the Bengal Government I wished then to save all 
that was available in the south-east, and, as it were, to dam it up and 
drive it to the northward. Of course such a measure is a very debateable 
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question I have no doubt that in any other country than a British 
governed country ft would have bean done StiU, It waj a proposal 
contrary to many English ideas, and I could not have been surprised if 
the Viceroy on due consideration, bad rejected It I think he went 
farther than that he wouldlnot listen to or discuss such a proposal for 
a moment Lord Northbrook, bred m the strictest sect of English free- 
traders, looked oa my proposal as n sort of abominable heresy— was os 
much shocked as n Bishop might be with a clergyman who denied all the 
39 articles. The Government at home supported the Viceroj but in a 
less decided tone, the Secretary of State nfterwards remarking To be 
sure, wo have not heard the arguments on the other side. However 
the result of telegraphic communications was that Her hlajest/s Govern 
meat approved the decision of the C ovemment to meet the emergency 
by the purchase and Import of food rather than by prohibition of export 
and so it was settled- The Government of India undertook to obtain 
supplies from Burma and elsewhere, and that course was followed oat 
on a very large scale. I have often thought over the matter and to this 
day I am not convinced that the decision was right. 1 still incline to 
the belief that millions of money were sacrificed to nn idea, and great 
efforts and labour were rendered necessary when a very simple order 
prohibiting exports would have done almost all that was required b> n 
selfacting process. The position of tbe Government of India seems to 
me to have been somewhat Illogical I can understand non Interference 
with trade t but In this case the enormous Government imports amounted 
to an artificial interference with trade quite as great as the prohibition 


of exports If the Government were willing to run the risk of suppling 
work only and trusting to private efforts for food, no doubt Ihhar and 
North Bengal were b> no means so Isolated os Orissa, i rirate imports 
would, sooner or later have been drown in and I think the prices would 
probably never have reached the extreme point that they did In Orisw 
nor would Cimine (though on a larger scale) have been so acute. But 


the efTect of the known determination of Government largely !o Import 
was to prevent an immediate extreme rue of prices, and the deflection 
of the trade of Lower Bengal ; consequently for some months the export 
of nee from Dengal went on In its accustomed channels The strong 
spectacle was seen of flat* of (hip. taking rice oat from the Hoogly 
„d pmlng other ship* bringing nee m often no doubt the umr (hip 
brought one ergo in and tor* nnother away Ina.much a, the rcpo.t 
took place ,n the earlier month, of the jear while the ( oteromenl 
import. were con.lderably delayed tbe mean, of carnage up country 
were not nttli.ed in the earttef month., and nn e.ee., lee ..rain wa. 
thrown upon them nt ft later nod much le., favourable .ea.on, in.ol.in. 
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an enormous expense 12\cn up to the time when I left, in the begin- 
ning of \prtl, the imports barely equalled the exports, and in the whole 
famine tear the exports of food from Calcutta were about of the 
imports The quantity 'imported and sent up country proved considerably 
in excess of the actual m;cd , and m> calculation is that, if the rice 
exported from the moistcr districts of Bengal had only been diverted to 
those where there was most failure, we might have pulled through with 
xcr> little Government importation at all Be that as it may, it was 
finally decided in November to meet the difficulty by importation, and 
that course was followed throughout at a cost of several millions sterling 
One nllc\ lation of our worst fears was apparent before the end of 
November — m spite of the confident predictions to the contrary, the 
wonderful retention of moisture in the soil is such that the cold weather 
or spring crops germinated, and, aided by a little rain very late in the 
cold season, there was not an extreme failure of these crops The 
consequence was that the dry-crop districts of Bihar and the adjoining 
districts of the N W provinces (where there had also been an alarm) 
produced food enough to avoid actual famine , and wdiat may be called 
mixed districts, relying partly on dry crops and partly on rice, managed 
to avoid the worst extremity One crop only was good that season, viz 
maize , but, unfortunately, maize is nowdicre in India (except, I think 
in some limited parts of the Himalayas) one of the mam staples 
The result of the season was that the excess of failure was confined 
to the rice tracts intermediate between the dry-crop districts of the 
west and the moister districts of the east A careful calculation made 
at a later date show'cd that the excessive failure affected a population 
of about 12,000,000 people, while there w'as great dearnfess and 
scarcity in a much wider area Withm that 12,000,000 area the failure 
was certainly more complete than in the famine year in Orissa, and the 
population was much larger The difference was that the tracts affected 
in 1873-74 were more accessible, though, in fact, the means of access 
to the intei lor were very far from good, and we managed to get in 
the large supplies of grain by the aid of light surface railways extem- 
porised upon the moment 

“ The question of prohibiting exports put out of sight, I was fortunate 
enough to find that I was quite in accord with Lord Northbrook and 
his advisers in regard to the system of lelief to be followed Public 
wprks were at once set agoing to give employment to the able-bodied, 
and, as the pressure became greater, we went further and further in 
regard to measures of relief, and brought work nearer and .nearer to the 
doors of the people Our system may be described ‘ as a liberal and 
ndulgent one In that sense our measures were subsequently a good 
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deal criticised, and I may say cancaturfcd, and that criticism led to a 
much more severe system m the next great famine m India. The ques- 
tions underlying the difference of opinion in this respect are much the 
same as those involved vn controversies regarding the respective merits 
of crat-door and in-door relief I am I confess, partial to the system 
of out-door relief prevailing in Scotland, rather than to the stricter 
workhouse system so much advocated in England. Bat, be that as it 
may the Government of India and myself were agreed that, when we 
were not dealing with habitual paupers, bat with an honest agricultural 
population, reduced to want by a great national calamity it was better 
not to treat them as paupers, but to assist them in a way more congenial 
Vo them. We felt, too, very much (and of that 1 hare no doubt 
whatever) that if wq were to fulfil the injunction to save human life at 
any cost, there were large classes of the population whom it was abso- 
lutely necessary to approach -at their homes, And who would certainly 
have died in very large numbers if tests and rigid rules had been applied 
to bar too easy appbcations for relief The Government of India supplied 
funds liberally I thought it rather hard that when, with mnch care and 
saving I had accumulated a sort of Bengal “nest-egg (under the local 
finance arrangement), I was required to sweep it away and spend it on 
famine — for famine was not one of tho things for which the Local 
Government had been made financially liable but that was soon gone, 
and after that the Government of India found the money for the 
measures necessary to 'save the lives of the people provided the measures 
adopted were approved by them. We set to wotk then In thorough 
earnest to cany out the Instruction that no life should be lost which 
could in (any way be saved. 

u Tbe smallness of the executive machinery in Bengal made it the 


more necessary that we should set up a large special machinery to deal 
with the famine. Arrangements for the conduct of public wot\o were 
at once made on a large scale, and then we proceeded to establish a 
great aril organisation, spread like a net work over the distressed 
country, to meet the needs which we anticipated The very best of our 
officers were put in superior charge, and picked men under them in 
subdivisions of districts and local circles. I denuded all the other 
districts of every good man who could possibly be spared, In order to 
•apply the diitreued traO* 1 bo™** 1 « P** 1 TOD l r I,,r,c ‘" !,m 

other administrations, especial!, (Vow the N \\ prormce. t,o we 
available military offer*. .ocm.omH to deal with native For minor 
chafes under the oirclv offer* sre enlisted a" ihr pmiuro.l.ollh, 
local men *c could 6nd, enlanflng opon ‘be baJ ^ 

followed m ** Consul. 
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“The plan followed was first to open public works, under officers 
of the Public Works Department, where full work was exacted and 
full pay gi\cn to the able-bodied When the need of employment 
outstripped that s>stcm, and large masses of the people came 
upon our hands who were not capable of full work, we set 
agoing much smaller local works nearer the homes of the people, 
managed b> the best agency we could get In all except the greatest 
works the officers m charge were entirely under the orders of the superior 
cn il officers— for in such eases departmental rules could not be fully 
maintained — we could not expect to get the fullest return for our 
moncj, but we exacted some real work for which we paid low wxiges A 
v ide discretion was used according to circumstances as regards the im- 
position of moderate task-work Responsible cultivators, with some 
permanent interest in the land, we did not seek to drive to public w'orks — 
we thought it better to make them some advances to enable them to 
carry on their own cultivation through the next harvest, making these 
advances cither directly to the raiyats or through reliable land-holders 
and \ illagc bankers We had a good deal of doubt and misgiving about 
undertaking such operations on so large a scale, but the plan proved 
wonderfully successful 

“When we got beyond local works and advances to responsible cul- 
tivators, and came to the charitable relief of people unable to work, we 
insisted on the principle that such relief should only be given after inquiry 
into each individual case To effect that a very extensive machinery was 
required, and much organisation , but it was done Local registers were 
opened, showing the cases where relief w r as required and the relief given, 
and this enabled superior officers to examine test cases taken here and 
there. Even the gangs employed in smaller local works were sifted out, 
and noted according to the villages to which they belonged Where 
possible, some small work in the way of spinning and weaving was given 
to women, who were capable of working at home Cooked food was 
given to the starving, and small out-door allowances, mostly in gram, 
were made to people not able-bodied, and ascertained to be m want 

“ The great thing was to have all the machinery ready before the 
•worst strain came, so that the means of meeting the demand should then 
be available without undue haste and panic A general feeling of zeal 
in a great cause pervaded our officers, and they worked most handsome- 
ly, with an excellent will, many of then earning much distinction in the 
cause of humanity We could not hope that all this should be done on 
a very great scale without some abuses cropping up, but all did their 
utmost to njinimise this as much as possible, and w*e had no reason to 
. believe that abuses Very largely prevailed An object which we steadily 
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at all uroes kept id view was so to make oar arrangements that, even if 
there might be any excess or imperfection m what was done at the time, 
we shook! not suffer any general laxity to grow ap which might cause a 
more lasting demoralisation m future. 

“Besides supplying food to our labourers, and giving doles of uncooked 
food by way of chan table relief shops were established at a later period 
for the sale of Government grain, but only where the private trade was 
exhausted and failed to supply the people. We had no enclosed work 
houses or poorhocses, except hospitals foe the sick, reduced, and weakly 

H Early in 1874 1 visited the distressed districts m the places where 
real famine was already apparent, and on my return I wrote a detailed 
note setting out the methods and systems to be followed, of which the 
Government of India approved, and which contained the plan of action 
followed throughout the famine. 

“ For a long period after we commenced operations the question of 
the quantity of food to be imported, in order to secure ns ogilnst failure, 
was mach discussed between the Governments of India and Bengal My 
own disposition was rather towards caution and economy but the superior 
authorities were very urgent that no risk should be run*— perhaps all the 
more after they had so positively refused to prohibit exports, and under 
taken to meet the difficulty by imports. The function of indenting upon 
tbe Government of India rested with me, and I had some difficulty in" 
coming to tbe full measure of demand which quite satisfied them I felt, 
however that, after all that had been said, we were bound to be cm the 
safe side, and, going perhaps a little beyond what 1 felt sure would be 
required, I got 60 for as to indent for 250^000 tons of nee. Eventually 
tbe Government of India went far beyond this. 


M It was not difficult to procure the supply of nee In course of time, 
but there was great difficulty about the transport of it Into the interior 
of the districts, especially at the later period, when very Urge supplies 
were being sent op. By that time Sir R. Temple had gone up as 
famine delegate to exercise a general superintendence, and he made 


the arrangements for the transport A large part of tbe work was done 
by IndigO-plantcra under contract with *he Government, and that 
arrangement crated aonte cnltcUm. I think I hare mentioned that 
m Bihar hidiEO la not managed on timpie mercantile principle!, but 
that the indigo-plantera, leatinc^citate. from the -aw,lmdjn acquire and 
exerciae a tort of feodal power to which ereepnen may bcjo.lly rakro 
One form m wb.eh tbb power wa, e.ereHed wa, to require theaiM, 
to place their cart, nod bollock! at the dnpoMl of the planter, fur the 
carnage of iadijo and other pmpore* and that power the, were ready 
^ .be carnage of gram to the dittreated dinner, upon term, 
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vcrv nth anngcous to themselves No doubt the toms of their contracts 
enabled them to obtain from Government rates enormously tn excess 
of those which they paid the tatyaft It was questionable whether it 
was desirable that Government should be a party to the exercise of 
their feudal authont) , but the need was very great, and they certainly 
did the work more efficiently than perhaps it could have been done in 
any other wav In all, 458,000 tons of rice and other grain were sent 
b) Government to the distressed districts, of which nearly 400,000 were 
imported from Burma and elsewhere, and the rest purchased locally in 
India I should have mentioned that, very early in the day, we sought 
to encourage private trade by a great reduction of the railway rates, the 
Government compensating the Railway Company- , and, in fact, the 
Government imports by no means destroyed the private trade, especially 
that from the X W provinces Large quantities of maize and other 
foods were brought in by private traders from the north-west, and there 
was also a considerable private trade in nee from the more productive 
districts of Bengal , so that altogether the quantities of food ascertained 
to have been brought into the distressed and partially distressed districts, 
by private traders from the railway and the river, considerably exceeded 
the Government supplies, apart from the small streams of trade, of which 
no account could be had Of the Government supplies, something over 
100,000 tons remained unexpended at the end of the famine The total 
net cost to Government of the relief operations, after crediting money 
-I recovered by Sales, repayment of advances, &c , and apart fiom large 
^ permanent public works, was about ,£6,500,000 

“ I have alluded to Sir R Temple as famine delegate Early in 1874, 
when the famine operations were becoming very large, and the work of 
all kinds was almost more than I could undertake, Lord Northbrook 
proposed that Sir Richard should assist me by going to the distressed 
districts to superintend the operations as famine delegate, acting under 
the Government of Bengal, and also possessing the confidence of the 
Government of India , and I quite willingly accepted the arrangement , 
Sir Richard and I were quite m accord , he gave a great stimulus to the 
work and set things very much in order, and that put him in a position 
more effectively to control everything when he eventually succeeded me,, 
and carried through the main stress of the famine the operations which 
I have described 

“ It seemed to be supposed that Lord Northbrook and I wete not 
so much in accord , but that was not really so As I have already said, 
he and I were quite agreed as to the methods of dealing with the famine 
(the export question apart), and so long as I was in India I was allowed 
to 'manage matters m a way which gave me no reason to suggest that 
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anythrag was minting No doobt the Government of India, which had 
to find the funds, were quite entitled to Caere, re . control orer their 
expenditure. I only felt that there ™ perhap. rente eacesa of roper 
vl51oa W!th “S' «peaal experience in regard to the qnettloo of famine, 
and with the a uurence that I was not disposed to excess. It might have 
been more generous to hare more completely trusted me At a friendly 
conference I did to some degree complain that very complete respon 
sibiiity was thrown upon me withoat compile discretion ft was- not 
that anyth mg which I required was denied, bat I was placed in a hind 
of dilemma — rf what I asked for proved to be too little, a very great 
responsibility for failure would be thrown me if; on the other hand, 

I asked for more than proved to be necessary the blame of extmragance 
and miscalculation would rest opon me. Still, that was only a personal 
matter m the main there was no difference of policy so long as I 
administered the Government of Bengal. It was only after I left that 
the provision of grain and the measures of relief were earned beyond 
what I fhoald have thought expedient, and beyond what proved in fad 
to be absolutely necessary Sir R. Temple my successor, carried 
through the measures of famine relief— bo aded in accordance with the 
instructions of the Government of India and the latter Government 
avowed the entire responsibility for any excess in tho provision made, 
knowing well the extreme uncertainty which must attend the best ealeu 
Utlons regarding the outbreak of famine, and the great ns k that must 
be run if the estimates were cut too dose. I should be the last man 
in the world to Impute any blame for any excess of provision beyond the 


necessity of the case The great thin was that for the first time in 
Indian history a great failure of crops, snch as had hitherto produced 
famine, was met m such a way as to save tho lives of the people and 
that there was no tenons mortality That was undoubtedly the cate 
and we had reason to thank God for it The instruction that no subject 
of the Qoeen should be allowed to pemh who could be saved by any 


means, at any cost, was almost literally fulfilled. 

“It was alto a subject of great satisfaction and congratulation that 
the event proved that the people were by no means pauperised and 
demoralised by the liberal relief given When the rainy season of 1874 
commenced in dne coarse, very large numbers of the people receiving 
relief voluntarily went off to their own fields before long they hail 
.too,! wholly dt .appeared. The new crop wa. etili.raied, red .he 
{.rmoe came to an end. Tire advance made to the cultivator, 
__ eventually recovered with wonderful punctuality Altogether 
” , my belief if that all thoie conecraed la 

fte« e meature, of relief had teaaon to be thaalful for the remit. J 
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say this from an impartial position, since so much of the work was 
done by others 

“ I have mentioned that, before the alarm of famine, I had intimated 
my wish to be relieved in the following spring As I think I have said, 
I had calculated my forces to run to a certain point, and in expectation 
of being then relieved had w'orked as hard as ever man worked It was 
then very much a question whether I could bear the additional strain of 
the famine, and I w-as hardly surprised that the doctors began to w-arn 
me that theie were signs of oveiwork 

“ The occasion, however, was a critical one I would have run any 
risk, and died at my post if necessary rather than give up, if the 
complete responsibility had rested upon me But it was not altogether 
so— my requirements were complied with, but I felt that the management 
did not entirely rest wuth me I had done my part — had given due 
warning, had made adequate preparations, had prepared the requisite 
machinery, had visited the famine tracts, and had satisfied myself both 
of the reality of the evil and of the sufficiency of the remedies prepared, 
and had elaborated a system by which those remedies %veie to be applied 
Sir R Temple had taken up the executive superintendence of the famine, 
and was to succeed me in the Government which controlled the opera- 
tions Still I was very unwilling to leave the field— it was thought 
necessary that a committee of doctors should sit upon me to ceitify 
whether there was real necessity for my going, and they certified that it 
was necessary The Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, guaranteed 
that there could be no suggestion that by coming away I had failed to 
fulfil my function as it was possible to do so, and he proposed that I 
should join the Council of India at home, to a vacancy in which he 
nominated me Under throse circumstances, I no longer struggled, and in 
April 1874 I made over my charge to Sir *R Temple, and went home 
I never myself quite felt the complete breakdown that the doctors 
prophesied I worked fully to the last, and went away without any 
collapse, though, no doubt I was a good deal strained 

“ I have already carried to the last the account of my general adminis- 
tration As regards the famine, I must think that as matters turned out 
it does seem that, if the Viceroy had been willing to trust me more com- 
pletely, the objects we all desired might have been attained with much 
less expense, with less labour and dislocation, and without incurring the 
prejudice which was to some extent caused when it turned out that the 
measures of relief were somewhat in excess of the need As it happened, 
my estimates proved to be pretty accurate, and would just have sufficed 
without leaving much margin beyond But again I say, that these 
things must always be uncertain , and there was probably much of 
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accident in the comridence between my e»b mates and the realit) One 
very senoos result, however, followed that sort of prejudice to which I 
have alluded, viz. another oscillation of public and official opinion, and a 
sfccond reaction against too liberal relief, just as there bad been a re- 
action In favour of very liberal relief after the Onssa famine. Senous 
mortality having been avoided, it was impossible to measure the degree 
of the evil which was averted and the fickle opinion of some people 
then Inclined to minimise that eriL This is an ungrateful world — and so 
it was that our very success caused our efforts to be depreciated. No 
one who saw the crowds collected so earlj as February and March, 
and the appearance among them of starved skeletons — sure indications 
of famine — could doubt that the cnsii was real and mast have become 
very severe. But happily the people were relieved, so that It could be 
said that there was no famine. It is cunous now to look at the discussions 
in Parliament on the subject, and to see how much m April 1874 the 
Dake of Argyll and Lord Salisbury were obliged to defend u* from the 
imputation of not doing enough and then to note bo* a year or 2 later 
the need was to defend ourselves against the charge of extravagantly 
doing too much Several circumstances combined to cause a change of 
opinion besides the usual reaction. No doubt the expenditure was large, 
and it was admitted that the event proved that it was somewhat larger 
than was actuilly necessary 1 tbmk It was to some degree tbe case 
that towards the end, when It was found that there was much grain to 
spare there might have -been some laxness in tbe distribution of it — 
stones on that subject got about Aad It was known that fortunes had 
been made by tbe Indigo-planters who had been employed lo transport 
the grain At any rnte-there certainly was a reaction, not only In the 
public mrad, but also erentualjy to a great extent m the official mind.* 

Oo tbe occasion of Sir G Campbells resignation Lord 


R«ttrane»t. 


tsortbbrook Issued the following Resolution on the 

8th April 1874 — 


“The GoreruorJJeneral in Council has conudereil the 14th special 
narrative of the drought in Bihar nod parts of Bengal, and the letter 

from the Government of Bengal, forwarding a note renewing the allDt 
ment of grain to each district and the arrangements for Its transport, 
together with Minutes by Sir R. Temple, summarising the present relief 
arrangements in the distressed Divisions of Bihar and Rajshahi. 

The narrative, with the Lieutenant Gonrmor'. nhiervalions and 
Instructions, has been published in the Go /// r/ Mia. The same 
publicity will now be giren to these sabserpient communication! 

Sir G Campbell has been obliged on account of the state of his 
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health, to resign the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and it is 
the gratifying duty of the Go\erhmcnt of India to acknowledge the 
zeal and ability with which His Honor has from the first devoted himself 
to the arduous task of conducting the operations for the relief of distress. 
The Goicrnor-Gcncml in Council desires particularly to record his high 
appreciation of the manner in which Sir G Campbell personally directed 
and super\ iscd the relief organization on the occasion of his recent 
visit to north Bihar 

The Governor-General in Council further desires to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his entire concurrence in Sir G Campbell’s 
acknowledgment of the obligation of the Government to Sir R Temple 
for the great energv and administrative power which he has shown in 
co-operating with the Lieutenant Governor for the pui pose of completing 
the arrangements to meet the famine 

The Government of India have also to record their cordial recognition 
of the zealous and efficient services of the Commissioners of the Patna, 
Bhagalpur, and Rajshahi Divisions, and of the other officers mentioned 
by the Lieutenant-Governoi and Sir R Temple 

It is not impossible that contingencies may arise which will place 
sull greater strain Upon the resources of the State, and call for add 
tional exertions on the part of the officers of Government But His 
Excellency confidently relies upon every officer doing his duty under 
a strong sense of responsibility devolving upon him during the period 
of increasing distress which, it is to be feared, must be anticipated ” 
Reform was the principal feature of Sir G Campbell’s Govern- 
ment The experiment of appointing a Lieutenant- 

Obacrvatlons , , _ 

Governor w'ho had not graduated in Lower Bengal 
certainly led to great changes, and it seemed a§ if every department 
and institution had to justify its^method of working It would have 
been impossible for any one, in such a position and bent on 
such a mission as Sir G Campbell, to avoid running counter 
to many cherished ideas in conservative Bengal and it tvas no 
wonder that the pressure he applied on all 'officers and classes 
tended to render him unpopular , the excellence of his work was 
recognised later It .cannot be denied that he succeeded m 
infusing much life and vigour in the administration where a stimulus 
was greatly required, and that the period of his energetic rule formed 
-an epoch in the history of the province The expenditure of so 
much force, and the labours which he took upon himself, told on 
his health, which gave way under the strain of the famine Jt would 
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have been a question whether he canid anjhow have kept up his pace 
for 1 years more The editor of hi* Memoirs alluded to hit “ dill 
gence, his thirst for Information, hla grasp of great affairs h!> mtuy 
sidedness, his steadfast adherence to principle his sympathy mth the 
oppressed and afflicted, his honesty of purpose and his untiring 
energy and be added •• But the Memoirs do cot folly bring out 
the warmth of heart, the unselfish kindness and thoughtfulness for 
others which endeared George Campbell to those who knew him best 
during his Indian career’ To~these words I can from personal 
experience folly subscribe 

A contemporary author with some Insight Into his character wrote 
of him — 'SirG Campbell arrived In Bengal with a high character 
for administrative ability He bad done excellent service In Oudb 
the Panjab, the Central Provinces and elsewhere had been the 
Indefatigable President of a Committee of Inquiry Into the Orissa 
famine had written a book highly spoken of on the question 
of Irish land and had striven though unsuccessfully to find a teat 
In Parliament Hit greatett laurels however had been won as 
President of the Famine Committee and be was destined to be 
confronted b) a famine as threatening as that which Sir C. Beadon 
failed to meet till too late In the end after a fierce and laborious 
term of office, he left India with very little popular goodwill, and 
%ery little goodwill of the English In Bengal altltough in losing 
blm tbe people of India lost a man more capable of serving them 
If they and he could have found a common ground, than save 
In a very few Instances, anj man they had known In all the century 
of English rule His views were clear but bis temper was un 
compromising He seemed to allow nothing either for native 
habits of thought or for the weakness of his own officials and 
he speedily acquired the character of an abrupt uncourteous mam 
Ills whole term of office was characterised by contention not In 
the sense of wrangling bat of disputation. In tbe Imperial 
Council where his sound views ought to have had and indeed 
had weight his contentious tone and persistence did much to 
destroy the effect that his perception of facts created He develop , 
a system of education for the very poor a really honest public* 
spirited project but he created and promulgated U without con 
JHhing the feeling of the landlords wboie support he nevertheless 
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demanded With e\er so little real conciliation he could have 
von them to a man. 

“But Bengal, at all e\Cnts, will b}-and-b) learn to forgive the 
mannerism and isolated temperament (more than temper), for the 
\alue of Ins aims and of man) of his acts As an opponent he 
was an open opponent, as a friend I should say he could not be 
a false friend Indefatigable in work, and lo) al to good workers, 
his failing was to expect too much from men, who, though perhaps 
worth) and good men, were quite incapable of his own sustained 
efforts That he could be merciful and kind some facts which I 
could mention would very amply prove That he was more than 
a mere executive officer every one knows w'ho knows India His 
Governorship represented a virtual revolution, succeeding that of 
Sir William Grey Jt was a change from desk management to 
root-and-branch administration, resting on fixed and matured view’s 
as to political principles underlying action 

“ As a statesman, Sir G Campbell stands foremost among the 
Lieutenant-Governors, and it is unpleasant to add that he was 
the least popular Perhaps he was too earnest, and saw too far into 
the future, for ordinary men Perhaps he fell back too completely 
on “ first principles ” and disregarded existing facts Assuredly he 
allowed too little for human weakness, for habits interwoven with 
life, and assuredly, also, he had a habit of not allowing a question 
once raised to go to rest again That he went to India with a noble 
purpose and to some extent gave that purpose a noble life, will not 
be disputed in history *’ 

On his retirement Sir G Campbell became at once a Member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State, for India, but resigned on 
election as M P for the Kirkcaldy Burghs in 1875 , for which he 
was re-elected in 1880 and again m 1885, he presided over the 
Economy and Trade Department at the Social Science Congress at 
Glasgow in 1874 , and he was the author of statistical, ethnological 
and linguistic works on India, also of “ A Hand book of the 
Eastern Question 5 ’ 1876, and of various publications on different 
countries visited by him 

He died at Cairo on the 1 8th February 1892 
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acadent m the coincidence between m> estimates and the reality One 
very senous result, however followed that sort of prejudice to which I 
have alluded, vu. another oscillation of public and official opinion, and a 
second reaction against too liberal relief; jiut as there had been a re 
action in favour of very liberal relief after the Orissa famine. Senous 
mortality having been avoided, it was impossible to measure the degree 
of the enl which was averted and the fickle opinion of some people 
then inclined to minimise that evil This is an ungrateful world— and »o 
it was that our very success caused our efforts to be depreciated. No 
one who saw the crowds collected so early as February and March, 
and the appearance among them of starved skeletons — lore indications 
of famine — could doubt that the cnsis wns real and most have become 
very severe But happily the people were relieved, so that it could be 
said that there was no famine. It is cunoui now to look at the discussions 
in Parii&ment on the subject, and to see how much in April 1874 the 
Duke of Argyll and Lord SaJubnry were obliged to defend us from the 
imputation of not doing enough and then to note ho* a year or 2 later 
the need was to defend ourselves against the charge of extra vacantly 
doing too much Several circumstances combined to cause a change of 
opinion besides the usual reaction. No doubt the expenditure was large, 
and it was admitted that the event proved that it was somewhat larger 
than was actually .necessary I think it was to some degree the case 
that towards the end, when it was found thnt there was much grain to 
spare, there might have -been some laxness In the distribution of it— 
stones on that subject got about And it was known that fortunes had 
been made by the indigo-planters who had been employed to transport 
the gram At any rate there certainly was a reaction, not only io the 
public mind, but also eventual}/ to a great extent In the official mind. 


On the occasion of Sir G Campbell s resignation Lord 
Northbrook Issued the following Resolution on the 


n ctlma vot. 


8th April 1874 — 


“The Governor general In Council has considered the 14th special 


narrative of the drought in Bihar and parts of Bengal, and the letter 
from the Covemment of Bengal, forwarding a note renewing the alloi 
mcm or grain to each dutnct and the arrangements for Its trantpott, 
together with Minolta by Sir R. Temple, suromarismg the pretent relief 
arrangement! m the dutresied Dintiooi of llihar and Kajthahi. 

The narrative, with the Lieutenant Toreroor-. observations and 
Instruct Iona, baa been published in the Guir//r rf Imho. The same 
publicity * ill now be given to these subsequent communication. 

Sir G Campbell has been obliged, on aeeount of the stale of hit 
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.icaltb, to resign the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and it is 
the gratifying duty of the Go\ernnient of India to acknowledge the 
7cal and ability with which His Honor has from the first devoted himself 
to the arduous task of conducting the operations for the relief of distress. 
The Go\ cmor-Gcneral in Council desires particularly to record his high 
appreciation of the manner in which Sir G Campbell personally directed 
and supcr\ iscd the relief organization on the occasion of his recent 
visit to north Bihar 

The Governor-General in Council further desires to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his entire concurrence in Sir G Campbell’s 
acknowledgment of the obligation of the Go\ernment to Sir R Temple 
for the great energy and administrative power which he has shown in 
co-operating with the Lieutenant-Governor for the purpose of completing 
the arrangements to meet the famine 

The Government of India have also to record their cordial lecogmtion 
of the zealous and efficient services of the Commissioners of the Patna, 
Bhagalpur, and Rajshahi Divisions, and of the other officers mentioned 
by the Lieutenant-Governoi and Sir R Temple 

It is not impossible that contingencies may arise w’hich will place 
still greater strain Upon the resources of the State, and call for add 
tional exertions on the part of the officers of Government But His 
Excellency confidently relies upon every officer doing his duty under 
a strong sense of responsibility devolving upon him during the period 
of increasing distress which, it is to be feared, must be anticipated ” 
Reform was the principal feature of Sir G Campbell’s Govern- 
ment The experiment of appointing a Lieutenant- 

Observdtions . , , , _ _ 

Governor who had not graduated in Lower Bengal 
certainly led to great changes, and it seemed a§ if every department 
and institution had to justify lts^method of working. It would have 
been impossible for any one, in such a position and bent on 
such a mission as Sir G Campbell, to avoid running counter 
to many cherished ideas in conservative Bengal and it was no 
wonder that the pressure he applied on all officers and classes 
tended to render him unpopular , the excellence of his work was 
recognised later It _ cannot be denied that he succeeded in 
infusing much life and vigour in the administration where a stimulus 
was greatly required, and that the period of his energetic rule formed 
an epoch m the history of the province The expenditure of so 
much force, and the labours which he took upon himself, told on 
his health, which gave way under the strain of the famine Jt would 
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have been a question whether he could anyhow have kept tip his pace 
for * year* more The cdltoT of his Memoir* alluded to bis 4 dili- 
gence, his thirst for information, his grasp of great affairs, hi* many 
sidedness, his steadfast adherence to principle, his sympathy with the 
oppressed and afflicted, hi* honesty of purpose and hi* untiring 
energy and he added ‘But the Memoirs do not fully bring out 
the warmth of heart, the unselfish Idndnes*, and thoughtfulness for 
others which endeared George Campbell to those who knew him belt 
during his Indian career To" these words I can from personal 
experience fully subscribe 

A contemporary author with some Infight into his ctwiracter wrote 
of him — " Sir G Campbell arrived In Bengal with a high character 
for administrative ability He had do« excellent sendee In Oudh 
the Panjab, the Central Provinces and elsewhere had been the 
Indefatigable President of a Committee of Inquiry into the Orica 
famine had written a book highly spoken of on the question 
of Irish land and had striven though unsuccessfully to find a seat 
In Parliament His greatest laurel*, however had been won as 
President of the Famine Committee and he wa» destined to be 
confronted by a famine as threatening a* that which Sir C. Dead on 
failed to meet till too late In the end after a fierce and laborious 
term of office, he left India with very little popular goodwill, and 
very little goodwill of the English In Bengal although in losing 
him the people of India lost a man more capable of *cnlng them 
if they and he could have found a common ground than save 
in a very few instance* any man they bad known in all (he century 
of English rule. Hi* view* were dear but his temper wa* un 
compromising He seemed to allow nothing either for nnthe 
habits of thought, or for the weakneai of his own official* and 
be speedily acquired the character of an abrupt uncourteous man 
Ills whole term of office wa* characterised b> contention not In 
the sense of wrangling but of disputation In the Imperial 
Council where his sound views ought to have had and indeed 
had weight bis contention* tone and persistence did much to 
de#t ror the effect that Us perception of fact* created I Fe developed 
a system of education for the very poor a really honest public- 
fplrited project but be created and promulgated It without coo 
suiting the feeling* of the landlords, whole support he ncrenhele « 
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demanded With c\er so little real conciliation he could have 
■won them to a man 

“But Bengal, at all evCnts, will b)-and-bj learn to forgive the 
mannerism and isolated temperament (more than temper), for the 
\aluc of Ins aims and of man} of his acts As an opponent he 
v as an open opponent, as a friend I should say he could not be 
a false friend Indefatigable in work, and loyal to good workers, 
his failing was to expect too much from men, who, though perhaps 
worth) and good men, were quite incapable of his own sustained 
efforts That he could be merciful and kind some facts which I 
could mention would very amply prove That he was more than 
a mere executive officer every one know r s wdio knows India His 
Governorship represented a virtual revolution, succeeding that of 
Sir William Grc) It was a change from desk management to 
root-and-branch administration, resting on fixed and matured view's 
as to political principles underlying action 

“ As a statesman, Sir G. Campbell stands foremost among the 
Lieutenant-Governors, and it is unpleasant to add that he was 
the least popular Perhaps he was too earnest, and saw too far into 
the future, for ordinary men Perhaps he fell back too completely 
on “ first principles ” and disregarded existing facts Assuredly he 
allowed too little for human weakness, for habits interwoven with 
life, and assuredly, also, he had a habit of not allowing a question 
once raised to go to rest again That he w r ent to India with a noble 
purpose and to some extent gave that purpose a noble life, will not 
be disputed m history ” 

On his retirement Sir G Campbell became at once a Member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State, for India, but resigned on 
election as M P for the Kirkcaldy Burghs m 1875 , for which he 
was re-elected in 1880 and again m 1885, he presided over the 
Economy and Trade Department at the Social Science Congress at 
Glasgow in 1874 , and he was the author of statistical, ethnological' 
and linguistic works on India, also of “ A Hand book of the 
Eastern Question” 1876, and of various publications on different 
countries visited by him 

He died at Cairo on the 18th February 1892 



